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PREFACE TO VOL. II. 


WiiEX T first Tindortook this Work, it was my deliberate 
purpose to make it not only a complete Biography of Milton, 
hut also, in a certain studied connexion therewith, the 
clijinriel of which miglit widen or narrow itself on occasion, 
a continuous iVilitical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of 
England through Milton\s whole Time. This I aniioiinced 
in the title of the Work, and in my Prefiice to tlie First 
Volume ; but I am not sure tluit the announcement made 
way fast cnougli to adjust that Volume at once to pre- 
conceived ideas of literary form. Now, wliile it is the 
right of the public- to say wliat they want in the shape of 
a book, it is eijually the right of an author to say what he 
means to offer; and, accordingly, I rcipeat tliat this Work 
is not a Biography only, but a Biography together witli a 
History. As regards the extent and minuteness of the in- 
cluded Biography, T do not anticipate that there will be much 
complaint. Of brief Lives of Milton the number is already 
past counting ; I have been guilty of more than one sucli 
myself: if anything more is wanted, it certainly seems to 
be some such larger and more particular Biography as lliat 
which I am now prosecuting. What may he less according 
to precedent and expectation is the combinatioji of sncli a 
Bio^p-aphy with a contemporary History. Tlie reason for 
the combination, however, lies deeper than my own mere 
pleixsuro’ in the toil of a complex enterprise. Wliatever may 
be thought by a hasty person looking in on tlie subject from 
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the ovilsiile, no one can stndy the Life of Milton as it onglit 
to he studied without being obliged to study, extensively 
and iiitimakily, the contemporary History of England, and 
even, incideiitally, of Scotland and Ireland too. Experience 
has confirmed my previous conviction that it must be so. 
Again and again, in order to understand Milton, his position, 
his motives, liis tlioughts by liimself, his public words to liis 
countrymen, and the probable effects of those words, I have 
had to sto]) in the mere Biography, and range round, largely 
and windingly, in the History of his Time, not only as it 
is ]}resented in well-known books, but as it laid to lie re- 
discovered by express and laborious investigation in original 
and forgotten nic.ords. 'I1ius, on tlie veuy com])ulsion, or at 
least by the suasion, of the Biography, a History grew on 
my hands. It was not in human nature to cfiidine tlie 
liistorical iiKpiiries, once tiny were in progr(‘SS, witliin tlie 
])recise limits of their deinonstrahio bearing on the Biograpliy, 
even liad it b(‘en possible to determine tlujse limits before- 
hand ; and so the History assumed a co-ordinate importance 
with me, was [uirsued often for its own sake, and became, 
tliough always with a sense of organic relation to the 
Biograpliy, continuous in itself. I venture to tliink that 
tliis inc.essant connexion of the History and th(‘ Biography 
in my own tlioughts tlirough many years, the History 
always sending me back more fully informed for the 
Biogra[)liy, and the Biograjiliy again suggesting new trai^ks 
for the History, is a sulluacut warrant for the form of the 
pul dication, lii the present volume, however, I have adopted 
an arrangement wliicli may suit most readm-s. A glance at 
the Table of Conti^nts will sliow what the reader is to expect 
tlirougliout, and will enable liim to select or to omit. Only 
I should wish it to he distinctly understood that the History 
is not olfcied as a mere popular compilation, to serve as 
stuffing or setting for the Biograpliy, hut as a work of 
in?tej)endent search and method from first to last, which has 
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cost more labour by far tliaii the Biography, and for which 
I accept equal responsibility. 

It Avas my wish to publish Volumes TI. and III. together ; 
and, though Volume II. now appears by itself, Volume III. 
is ready for the press, and will follow speedily. Even so, in 
recognition of much friendliness towards Volume I., the 
interval between that Volume and this continuation may 
seem to need an apology. Well, I will not say but that, if 
tliere had becui any extraordinary or universal avidity for 
tlie continuation, it might have been forthcoiiiiiig somewhat 
sooner. Frankly, however, I can aver that I have always 
l)cen faithful in secret to my uiuhulaking, and have devoted 
to it as much lime as other indispensable duties would 
permit, and more than is likely ever to be recomi)ensed by 
anything added to iiui ])ure love of the labour. Of tlie multi- 
l)lieity jind extent of the researclies that were required any 
general account would be tedious here. Tliere are indications 
of my authorities, at the proper points, in the foot-notes; 
where also 1 have made various acknowledgments of private 
ludp and kindness. Berhaps, hoAvever, I may advert .specially 
to my obligations to the State I*aper Oilicc in London. 
AVhere there are printed calendars of the State Papers, the 
task of consulting them is easy ; one knows from the 
calendar what each pupc^r is about, and asks for the original 
of' any iiarticular paper one wants to see. Unfortunately, 
when I began my readings in the great national Re])Ository, 
the Domestic Papers for the period of most interest to me 
were utterly iiiujalendared. They had, therefore, to be 
lirought to me in bundles (sometimes several thick bundles 
for one month), and inspected carefully pajier by paper, each 
on chance, lest anytliing useful should lie skipped. In this 
way I had to persevere at a slow rate in my Readings and 
note-takings; but I believe I can now say that, for much the 
greater part of the time embraced in the presimt A^olume, there 
is not a single domestic document extant of those that dSed 
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to be in the State Paper Office which I have not passed 
througli my liaiids and scrutinized. Apart from the informa- 
tion derived for my immediate purposes, it was a valuable 
education. It is nitlier long ago now ; and, as I write, the 
memory rises of old summer- days passed in a room in tlic 
State Paper Office, then located in St. James’s Park, and of 
the faces of a few otliers 1 used then to see constantly in 
the same room, quietly busy, like myself, among the hand- 
writings of the dead. Alas ! and of the kindly officials who 
were then so ready witli their aid, there was one, among the 
kindliest of all and the fullest of knowledge, whom I shall 
never more see, to interrogate or to thank. How much of 
learning in Eiiglisli History through tlic reigns of James and 
Charles and the Time of the Commonwealth died with the 
gentle and accurate Mr. Jolin Bruce ! With his name, if 
with any, I may a])propriately connect one closing remark, 
addressed especially to those few readers who may bring to 
these pages something of his practice in records and strict 
eye for truth. Accuracy in Ifistoiy is ev(‘.rything ; without 
accuracy, all else is but as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. This T have tried to make my canon throughout; 
and yet I will here confess that I never can pass a sheet of 
the historical kind for the iness without a dread lest, from 
inadvertence or from sheer ignorance, some eiTor, some blun- 
der even, may have escaped me. That there are errors in 
this Volume, some of which will be detected soon, and others 
never, I have no doul)t. Let me hope that those who agree 
with me most strongly in the main canon will be the readiest 
to admit also that, when the range of inquiry is widened, 
when the beaten tracks arc left and one explores the thickets 
on both sides for facts worthy of resuscitation, the risk of 
error is necessarily increased. 


Edinri’Ikjh, March 1871. 
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ClIAVTVAl L 

TllR SC(»TT1{SII COVKNANTKltH TIIK MARQUIS OF IIAMU-TON’s MISSION 

TIIR ULASCJOW ASSFMRLY OF 163S T1£K FIIiST BKLLUM KPISCOl'ALE, 

OH ‘‘JJISIIOPS’ war” with the SCOTS. 

Mii/rox’s return to Enolnnd, after lii.s fifteen inontlis, more or 
less, of Continental travel, took place, as lie liiniself tells us, 
“ almost ONaetly at that time when Charles, the reaee witli 
tlie Scots having heen hroken, was commencing witli tliem 
“the Second Wdr^ as they call it: in which when the 

“ Iloyal forces had been routed in the first conllict, and the 
“ King saw all the Knglish likewise, and that deservedly, 
“ most ill-disposed towards him, he, on the compulsion of 
“ misfortune, and not s])ontancously, not very long afterwards 
“called a Parliament.”^ The date, more precisely, was July 
or August* IGHb. 

Pxifore riisuming our narrative at this date, it is necessary, 
for the general puri)()ses of our ITistory, that we slaadd take 
a r(*tros])(*.ct of the course of Pritish e.vcmls during that First 
Jh'sliojis’ War, or first war between the. S<'ots and (liailiis 
concerning Pishoiis, to which Milton’s words ]>oint back as 
having been liegun and concluded during bis alisence ahroad. 

1 /hfrusi., : Works, vr. 2SJ>. • 
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Yov the general ]:)nr}) 08 e.s of onr History, T say, sncli a retro- 
spect is neciissary. As it was in Scotlaiul that tlie policy of 
despotism whicli Cliarles liad been piirsnirig in all tlie tliree 
kingdoms first sustained any elliciient check, so, in the general 
revolution of the three kingdoms wliicli was approaching, 
much was to depend on the fact that the initiative of revolt 
laid come from Scotland. Much was to depend on the fact 
tliat it was on tlie impulse of a movement completed l)y the 
northern part of the island for itself, and tluai let loose south- 
wards, that the great English peo])le, or the Puritans among 
thmn, began, and foi* some time coiitimuHl, the largi*r movc- 
iiKuit of whi('h England was the theatre. I do not consider 
that this portion of Scottish llistory has been adetiuately 
represented in its English connexions. 


THE SCOTTISH COVEXANTERS. 

P>y the end of April 1()38 all Scotland, with soine fast- 
waning cx(?(*])tions, was pledged to the Covenant. The (ex- 
ceptions may l)e (mum(‘rat(?d. First, there were the i^ords of 
the Privy (^)uncil and otheu' olTicials, whose position obligial 
them to hold out for the King’s measures as long as they 
could ; next, there were the actual adluirents of Epis(jo])a(?.y, 
of whom, in addition to the l>isho])s themselvixs, and several 
powerful I.owland houses, tluu’c was a s])rinkling in some of 
the chief towns, and a mass in the town and shire of Aberdeen ; 
next, there were some of the. Highland (dans of the Abiwdecn- 
shire borders, and the rmnoter north, not much ex(‘rcised in 
theological controversy, l)ut ready to go with their chiefs ; and, 
lastly, there were the Scottish Papists, to the number of about 
six hundred persons in all, lodged also ])rincipally in Alicr- 
deerishire and the adjai^ent Highlands, under the ])rotectioii 
of the MaiTjuis of Huntley.^ AVith the fullest allowance, 
however, for these outstanding elements, there can be no 

1 For more dctfiilod cnumenition James Gor«lon, Parson of Rotliicmay” 
of the elements in Scottish society then (Spal<ling C’lnh), vol. 1. (31, (32. Gordon 
omtose<l to the Covenant, sec “ ///.sL of wjus an Anti-covenanter, and writes in 
Seftts Af'airs from loa? to IGll, by that interest. 
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doubt that the Scots, as a nation, bad not only accepted the 
Covenant, Init a(jce])ted it with tlie fervour of a simultaneous 
outlairst. For many years they liad seen measures of cech'.- 
siastical polity wliieh they disliked thrust upon them, througli 
the medium of tJieir own Parliaments, by a King whom they 
had given to their English neighbours, and who, as sovereign 
then of a larger nation, was able to act upon the smaller with 
greater force tlian Avhen he had lived within it. JVlore recently, 
under Charles, a, persevering English Archbishop had fiirtlier 
offended tlumi, by pressing upon them a set of ‘innovations,” 
th(i etlbct of which would have been to make Scotland the 
experimental nursery-ground for an E[)iscopacy more extreme 
than Avas eslablislied in England itself. And now, in fimd 
protest against such violence and Avrong, virtually the entire 
nation had ])Ound itself, by a solemn oath before Cod and the 
Avhole Avorld, to rencAV the struggle against Poj)ery begun by 
their forefathers, and to resist conjointly to the death the said 
“late innoA^ations,” Avhihi preserving their allegiance to the 
King in Avhose name tliey avciaj enforced. So, at last, matters 
Avere now understood at the English Court itself. During 
the months of IMarch and April, posts and messengers from 
Scotland had been arriving tlierc in ra])id succc'ssion. Tliere 
had been messengers from the Scottish Privy Council, folloAved 
by some of the chicif Councillors themselves; tluire had been 
messengers from tlie Scottish Pishops, followed by some of 
the Pisho])S themselves ; there had been jaivate letters to 
Laud ; and there had been letters from the Covenanting 
(diiefs to their countrymen and accpiaintanccs at Court, 
begging them to support a iicav “ Supplication ” to the King 
which had been sent u]) by the Covenanters as a body. 
AVhatever may have been the suriuise in fraud’s mind, and in 
that of the King, as to the fact of the commotion, they could 
be under no mistake noAV as to its extent. “ Whae’s fule, 
noo ?” asked Archie Armstrong, the King’s Fool, of Laud, as 
he AA\as going to the Council-meeting at Whitehall that had 
been summoned on the first neAvs of the Covenant; and the 
jibe so nettled his Grace that he had Archie brought before 
the Council tliere and then, and sentenced to lose his place 
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and his Fool’s coat.^ In short, in April 1G38, when IVIilton 
departed on his foreign tour, he left his countrymen intent, 
with various feelings, on the Scottish hnsiness,” as on some- 
thing that was likely to task the statesmanship of the ruling 
powers for many months to come. 

It was dilHcult for Cliarles to know how to act. The 
(piarrel was one hetween liimself and his Scottish subjects, 
with wdiich England was not constitutionally concerned. 
Hitherto, while seeking to rule Scotland, as well as England, 
in a dcispotic manner, and while delegating to the English 
Archbishop l)y his side the consideration of S(a)ttish eccle- 
siastical affairs, he had, like his father before him, been 
studious to maintain the forms of distinction between the 
two Crowns, and had always withheld the business of his 
Scottish realm from the ordinary cognizance of his English 
Council. To the thorough-going Wentworth, waitching from 
Duldin the progress of the Scottish confusion, this very fact 
had S(iem(i(l tJie real cause why it liad gone so far. hfot long 
aft(u*wards, when he sent over to his English corresx)ondents 
the results of liis private ruminations on the subject, he did 
not hesitate to hint that the confusion might be wortli its 
cost, if only it dis[)Osed his Majesty to adhere less lirinly to 

that unhappy ])rinc.i])l(i of state ])ractised as well by his 
bless(‘d father,” and KmI him nearer to the arrangmnent which 
Avould ultimately be found necessary for the e11i(‘i(ait govern- 
ment of the whole island. That arrangement, as Wentworth 
thought, re<|uire(l tlie concentration of the legislative for the 
whole und(‘r Jiis Majesty’s ])alace-roof, and the breaking-up 
of the s(‘pai‘at(i a])])aratus of nationality which a beggarly 
(hledonian tradition had ]>reserved so long in Edinburgh.'^ 
So theorized Weutwortli ; but meanwhile tlui dilliculty had 
to be Jiiet in its existing shape. The Scottish revolt, l)eing 

1 Uci onl of ConiK-il, of date March had ^rown rich in liis ofllco ; and, after 
]1, in iei.sli\v<»rt]), II. 47a, 171 ; lii.s<tisniis.sal,hestill]oafodal)()utWe.st- 

and a Letter oft Jai-rard’s to Wentworth, minster, rovenyin^JC himself with jests 
of dat(^ Man'll '3), amoni^ the Sfr'tjJ'nrd against liHiid and the Scottish Ihshojis. 

rs. Archie, after haviiii^- his Fool’s llis suetressor was a certain Fool called 
coat ))ulled over his oars, was kicked “ JMueklo John.” 

out «)f' th(j preeinets of the Could ; and, 2 ,s;ee, in Sfrttff'tmJ Letters, a letter of 
hut for his j») ivikv;o as ( 'onrt-Fool, ho Whintw(»rth to the I'^arl of Northiirnbcr- 
wcfliM liave l)een Star ehamljcred. lie land, of <late July oO, 1GS8. 
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the revolt of a nation nominally indepeiulent, could not he 
treated as a rising in Yorkshire or in Lancashire might have 
been. English forces could hardly he marched north, at a 
short notice, to trample it out. To this indeed, tilings 
might come ; and to this pass Charles was resolved that, if 
necessary, they should he hrought. But the method was not 
practicable at the moment, if for no other reason than that 
the recpiisite English forces did not exist. For the moment, 
and until the English conscience, or the official organs of it, 
could he reconciled to such a stroke of im])erialism, there was 
hut a choice of two alternatives. Either means must he 
found within Scotland itself to crush the Covenanters, or 
else they must he pacified l)y suitable concessions. The 
harsher alternative was at least tlionght of. Tt was repoiled 
that Maxwell, Bisho]! of Boss, and the Cliancellor Spotswood, 
had advised tlie armed organization, under the King’s orders, 
and with a display of English force in reserve, of the Non- 
Covenanting elements in Scotland. The Mackenzies, Mackays, 
Macdonalds, and other extreme northern clans, following tlie 
Earl of Seafortli, might unite formidably witli the Aherdeem- 
shire (Gordons, (irants, Irvings, and otliers, under the Alarcjuis 
of Huntley; and, in tlie south, there might he lielp from the 
retainers of the houses of Hamilton, Douglas, Anuaiidale, and 
Kithsdale. But the diligence of the (covenantors had“])re-' 
veiled” this ])lan. In whatever districts of the country, 
remote from Edinburgh, tluj duliious mattu’ial was most rife, 
there their agents and commissioners had been busy. Tluiy 
had been so successful that, when they returned to Edinburgh, 
they not only hrought with them the signatures of “ most of 
the name of Hamilton, Douglas, (iordon, and all tlui (.\im))- 
hells without exce])tion,” to the national (^)venaut, hut were 
able also to reiiort that evcm the northern shires of (^lithness, 
Sutherland, Boss, (Jromarty, Nairn, and Inverness had also 
''for the most part suhscrivit.” ^ Unless, tlaa’idore, the 
Aberdeen burgesses, a few Ahenhumshire and Banlishire 
lairds, and a remnant of the wilder Highlanders, could stand 

in civil war against tlie (Mvenantens, a Scottish (uvil war; 

• 

1 Buillio’s Letters (Laing’s cditieiil, 1. 70, an<l S]nl<liiig, I. 87, 88. 
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with England nicrely looking on and threatening, seemed out 
of the ([uestioiL .All tliis lieing reported at ('ourt, and the 
majority of the English Councillors being in favour of mode- 
ration, it Avas resolved, “ after luaiiy tos and fros,” to send the 
Marquis of Hamilton north, as a special Commissioner from 
the King, Avith poAvers to treat Avitli the Covenanters. This 
Avas resolved on before the 1.0th of May, and the Marquis’s 
commission bears diite the 20tli of that month. 

THE MARQUIS OF HAATTLTON’S MISSION. 

Tn choosing tlie Manjuis of Hamilton as his (commissioner, 
the King had aclcnowh^lged the importance of the occasion. 
The Manpiis Avas Ins kinsman and trusted friend. With the 
excc])tiou of the young Duke of Lennox, who, though also of 
the blood-royal and a Scot by his title, AA^as English by his 
birth and associations, he Avas at the liead of the Scottish 
nobility, taking precedence of liis tAvo hilloAv-marquises, 
Huntley an<l Douglas; and, although Oxford-bred, and since 
his boyliood a resident chieily in England, he had never 
(‘.eased to attract the eyes of his (30uutryjuen, and to l)e 
credited by them Avith a high influence in their affairs. Nay, 
there was a s])echd possibility of relation between him and 
them, of which the Avorld had already heard, and of Avhich it 
Avas to Jiear more. It was but eight years since a story had 
come out, and had ev(?n be(m the subject of legal impiiry, to 
the (*fl(!ct that the Marquis of Hamilton cherished a secret 
amlution to be one day King of Scotland. .Before Charles’s 
coronal i(jn- visit to Scotland in 1633, the Scots, it Avas said, 
resenting his lojig a])senctj, and offended moreover by a pro- 
2)osal which lie had mad(! to haA"e the regalia of Scotland 
tra-nslerred to London, so that his coronation might take 
])la(;e there, had l)(‘gun to ask themselves Avhether the croAvn 
which Charles did not seem to think worth a journey might 
not have a fitter AvearcuA Aaatxtc of this state of feeling, the 
young Alaiquis of Hamilton, it Avas said, had shoAvn a disposi- 
tion to tnillic Avith it, es])ecially at the time Avhen, as leader of 
a volunteer expedition of Scots and others in aid of Gustavus- 
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Adolphus (1031-2), lie hnd l)e^nH to have riiilitary dreams. 
The story from the lirst had liad a. very apocryphal look, and 
tlie Kini>‘ liad shown his disl>elief in it. Still it slnmhered 
in tlie po|)nhir memory, and the ]>rcsent mission of the Mar- 
cpiis naturally revivtid tlie recollection where it could not Ixi 
uttered. If such an ambition did lurk in his mind, what an 
opportunity was now put into his hands ! Some small speck 
of a siis 2 )icion of this kind seems to have been attached to 
the Marquis by ill-natured opinion in certain quarters, even 
at the date of his mission ; and subseipient events in his career 
enlarged it into a cloud, which still hangs round his name in 
Eoyalist histories. For our part, however, we see not tlie 
least reason to doubt tliat Charles was right in treating the 
suspicion with oonbnnpt, and in showing that he did so by 
an act of public contideiice in his cousin. The Marq^uis 
undertook his present mission, T should say, with the most 
sim’cre wish to fnlHI it to the King’s desire. As to his ability 
there might be more question. He was in his thirty-second 
year; lie had seen some service, and had chatted with the 
great Giistavus and known him in his rages; he was of 
courtly ])reseiice and manmws: but, on the wliole, his ability 
was chiefly of that kind which might come from mingling 
Avith men personally, with the advantage of being a JManpiis 
and of the blooil-royal. Tn any business with the pen, I 
should infer, lui must have been delicient. His liandAvriting 
is rather sjirawliug, and such letters of his as I have seen are 
clumsy and unsat isfactovyd It was on ])ersoual ]>ower of 
negotiation, however, rather than on letter-writing, that he 
was to (hqieiid in his dealings with the Covenanters. It 
might not Jie Avithoiit advantage to him in this resjKH't that 
his motluir, the ^1 a rehioness- Dowager, a woman of spirit, and 
of the family of the Cunninghams, Earls of Clencairn, was 


1 Having Hcen abundant spccinicn.s 
of tlic liaiulwritiniJ: of ( Charles, of Laud, 
of Stmlford, of Hamilton, of Arundel, 
and, indeed, of almost all tlio states- 
men and courtiers of that day, in the 
State- Caper OHice, I may ^ive it as my 
exj)erieneo that, genenilly, the most 
important man wrote j;ood and lej^ihlo, 
if not beautiful. Lauds, llumiltoii’s. 


thouj^h a scrawl, is fetciMe. Aruiiders 
lottei-s are .s))ort, and with little or 
nothing in them, in a larire, pompous, 
tlowinjjf hand. Lau<rK hand is compact, 
f^ood, and clear. Cottin^toiVs is ajj^ood 
hand. Charles’s is peril, ips the most 
elejjtanl of all, with the oxeeption of 
Strafford’s, which is singularly liko it, 
but still more beautiful. ^ 
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herself a most zealous Covciiauter, and that his sisters were 
married into the Covenanting houses of Eglintoun and 
Lindsay. Moreover, he was to take with him, as his chap- 
lain and private adviser, a certain Dr. Walter Halcampdial, a 
Scotchman of Caml)ridge training, who had risen in the 
English Cliurch to tlie Deanery of llocliestcr, had many cor- 
respondents among tlie Scottish clergy, and was reputed a 
perfect nonsuch, even among Scots, for intriguing ability. 
Nay, that the liands of the noble Commissioner might be 
strengthened to the uttermost, it Avas ordered tliat all Scotch- 
men of rank or iiiHucjice usually residing in England, or who 
had come up to Court to help in the consultation, should 
jnecede him into Scotland, so as to be at his service. Some 
of the Scottish llishops and otlier ectclesiasti(is who bad gone 
to London were loth to obey this command, and olfercd 
meanwhile to reside in Bath — in Bath or anywhere — rather 
tlian return to their own country while it was too hot for 
them. But no cx:cuse was accepted, and go they must.^ 
Among the Scots Avho had come up to London to give their 
advice, and who now x^’cceded the Marcpiis back to Scotland, 
was one v'hose name has been y(it but l)arely mentioned in 
this History. Lliis was Archibald Campbell, Lord Lome, 
better known afterwards as Earl and Marcpiis of Argyle. 
During tlie troubles of tlui preceding year respecting the Ser- 
vice-Book and the Book of Canons, none of the Scottish Brivy- 
Councillors, not actually in league with the Dissentients, had 
been more fair and courteous to the Dissentients than he ; and, 
though he still held olUcially with the King, the Covenanters 
had conceived hopes that his meditations, which Avere knoAvn 
to be those of a very politic mind, Avould bring him nearer to 
them in the end. It was an event greatly to be wished. The 
circumstances of Lord liOrne, and of the Avhole Argyle family, 
at that tinui, Avcre ])eculiar. His fatluir, Archibald, 7th Earl 
of Argyle, Avlio had lield that title since 1584, was still alive, 
but as good as dead to the general workL Bor in the life of 

1 Buniot’s Lives of the Haniiltoiis 1840), 224 ; Haillio, I. 7/5, 70; !vn«l Lot- 
(odit. isr>2), 1—49 ; Stevensoii’H Hist, of ters of Hulcanquhal in Appoiidi.x to 
the ^diurch of Scotluiid (oiio vol. edit. Haillie, vols. 1. and 1[. 
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this now aged peer there had been two stages. His memory 
could go hack to the time when lie was a conspicuous man in 
James’s Scottish Court, before James had succeeded to the 
throne of England, ’rhen he had maintained the Protestant 
reputation of his family. By his wife. Lady Anne Douglas 
— daughter of the 1st Earl of ^lorton, and celebrated as the 
“ Aurora” of the Earl of Stirling’s poetry — he had been the 
father of five children, all of whom had been educated as 
rrotestants. One of these, the only son, was the Lord Lome 
with whom we are now concerned —forty ytiars of age, married, 
and with children ; and, of the daugbtiu’S, one, considerably 
older than Lome, was now the Marchioness of Huntley, while 
another was Countess of Lothian, and a third was the widow 
of Viscount Kenniure. But from thcvSe membcirs of his first 
family tlie Earl bad long been estranged. As long ago as 
IGIU, he had married, in the ])arish of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, his second wife, a Itomaii Catholic English lady, by 
whom he luid had a second family. Having liijusidf Ixicome 
a Ptoman Catholic in consequem^e of this marriage, he had 
gone abroad in the Sjianish servii^e against the Hollanders ; 
and, after his return, he had resided chielly in or near London, 
in such retirement as was then jiossildi^ for a Pornan Catholic 
of bis rank, and witli little correspondence witli Scotland, or 
any of his first family there, unless it might be the Mar- 
chioness of Huntley. Nay, in Scotland, it had been found 
necessary to incapacitate him on account of his religion, aiid 
to transfer the estates and the gr(*a.t hereditary power belong- 
ing to the house of Argyle to his heir, Lord Lome. This 
arrangement, (tarried through in the Scottish Parliament of 
1633, at the time of Charles’s coronation-visit, and with liis 
consent, had naturally not improved relations between tlie 
father and the son. “ Sir, T must know this young man l)etter 
“ than you do,” is Clarendon’s account, as if from the King’s 
own li])S long afterwards, of what the chagriniHl old Earl liad 
said to the King about this time: “you have broiiglit me low 
“ that you may raise him ; which 1 doulit you will live to 
“ repent : for he is a man of craft, subtlety, and falsehood, 
“ and can love no man; and, if ever he finds it in his ])o\\*er 
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to do you mischief, ho will be sure to do it/' About the 
truth of which story, though wo <piote it hero for reasons 
which will a|)j)(i{ir, tliere an^ strong doubts. Curtain it is, 
however, tliat the superannuated Earl saw little of his son, 
and led, In liis old age, a life of weak and invalid dignity 
very mueli by himself. I'he Ixist glijiipsc 1 have found of 
him is in a poem addressed to him by the Koman Catholic 
]K)et, Habington, in his Castara, Among other things, Ha- 
bington says : 

“ If your example be obeyed, 

The scirious few will live i’ the silent shade, 

And not endanger, ly the wind 
Or sunshine, the complexion of their mind.’^ 

A very pleasant mode of life for those who can follow it, but 
not the mode of life by which the (kimj)bells had be.come 
Earls of Argyle, nor tljat by Avhitdi a real h^arl of Argyle, 
whether a Cam])be]l or not, could then lead in Jlritaiii. 
Accordingly, while tin's Archibald, 7th Earl of Argyle, has 
his place in the line of the Earls, lie is of interest chiefly as 
the fatlu‘T (jf that Archibald, I/ml l.orne, aftiu’wards 8th Earl, 
who, with perhaps some of the same hereditary character- 
istics, wjis to lead so dilfereut a lite, and was to transmit the 
name of Argyle onwards with its greatest increase of fame. 
Already, as J^ord Lome, a meiuber of the Ih'ivy Council, he 
was so important a man in Scotland that it was a matter of 
anxiety with the CovemanUirs what part be would take. Eor 
would he not be biarl of Argyle on the death of his super- 
annuated father, and was he not alrciady Earl of Argyle in all 
but the name ? To be Earl of Argyle did not yet mean all that 
he was to make it to mean ; but it meant more than could 
tlum be Avell understood out of Scotland. It meant to be 
lord of all Argyleshire, Avith the Isles and West Highlands 
adjacamt, exeriusing over that vast Gaelic region the power at 
once of a hereditary Celtic chief and of an authorized jus- 
ticiary in the name of the Scottish realm ; and it meant to 
possess in Scottish affairs generally all that weight which 
belonged to the brain of a Campbell, itself not originally 
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Celtic, wielding ns it might please, for any cause or against 
any cause, those leagues of niountain, loch, and seahord over 
wliicJi sucli sway liad been won for it by ages of 2 )ast acqui- 
sitiveness. Only conceive, for example, one conseciuence 
which would have followed if Lome had declared himself 
irrevocably against the Covenant. The jManpiis of Huntley 
was his brother-in-law, and it Avould then have ])eeii ])0ssible 
for the two brothers-in-law to hold between them the whole 
south-west of Scotland on the one hand, and the whole north- 
east on the other, against the intermediate Lowlands. Little 
wonder that Lome’s behaviour, when he laid been summoned 
to Court to advise on Scettish affairs, was a matter of dee]) 
interest. “We tremlde for Lome,” writes Laillie, “ that the 
“ King cither 2 )ersuadehim to go his way, or lind him errands 
“ at Court for a long time.” Hut the news \vas reassuring. 

“ The jdainness of J^orno,” says Baillie in a sul:)8C([uent letter, 

“ is much talked of: nothing he is said to have dissembled 
“ of all he knew of our country’s grievances, of his OAvn full 
“ mislike of the Hooks, of the iXrticles of I\?rth, of the 
“ Bisliops’ misgovernment, of his resolution to leave the 
“ kingdom rather than consent to the pressing of any other, 

“ let be of himself and his servants, with these hurdmis 
“ which were against conscience.” He is said even to have 
come into ])ersonal conflict with Laud on these 2 )oints; and 
there is a story that his old father, the Earl, thought it his 
duty to come forth once more from his “ silent shade,” and 
advise his Majesty that, if that son of his Were allowed to go 
hack, sorroAV and evil Avould ensue. But liOrnii did go back — 
to become, within a fcAV months (October 1(>38), Earl of Argyle, 
])y the old peer’s long-ex 2 )ected deatl), and to enter on a very 
grave and difficult career. Let the reader, for the presemt, 
without lu’cjudging that career, distinctly think of him as a 
man coming into the ascendant in Scotland, danmdon’s 
account of him as a person of dark and sinuous ways, against 
Avhom even his own father had forewarned the King, has been 
the keynote to most of the re 2 )rcsentations of him by subse- 
quent English historians. The genius of Scott, too, has heli)ed 
to stamp 2 )ermanently on the minds of his own countrymen 
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an image of liim only a sliade less unlovely. Who that has 
read tlie Legend of Montrose can forget “ Oillespie Grumach/’ 
the wily Presbyterian JManjuis, with the severe visage and 
tlie sinister cast in one of Ids eyes at whose castle-gate in 
Inverary were the Idocdc and the sawdust yet wet with the 
blood of the Children of the Mist, and from whose meslies 
tlie valiant liitt-master, Dngald Dalgetty, escaped so splen- 
didly by recognizing him in his disguise, and leaving him 
pinned to the ground in his own dungeon ? This Gillespie 
Grumach of the novel, contrasted so strikingly throughout it 
with Scott’s favourite, the chivalrous Montrose, is Scott’s re- 
presentation of our present Lord Lome at a later period of 
his life. We shall have to see lioth the num for ourselves 
in the light of their own actions. Meanwhile let neither 1)0 
prejudged. Let Lome be imagined at the age of forty, 
sondire and serious in ai)pearance, as Vandyke might have 
painted a Calvinistic couiiier, certainly witli an oblique cast 
in the eye, and certainly witli a mind of the jistute order, 
but wlietlier sinister or not as yet unascertained. Let it be 
remembered also that it was not he that was at present the 
Covemanter, but his future rival, ^lontrose. A brave young 
hot-head of six -and -twenty, Montrose had remained in 
Scotland, one of the acting chiefs of the Covenanting com- 
mittee, during that very journey of Lome’s to Loudon 
from which he was now returning to aid the IMarcpiis of 
Haiuilton.^ 

The ^larquis sot out from London on Saturday the 26th 
of May. Light days brought him to the Scottish bordei*, and 
on the 5th of Juno he was at Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. If 
possible, according to liis instructions, lie was to avoid naiking 
Edinburgh the seat of negotiations. The Covenanters, on the 
other hand, had determined that at Edinliurgh alone would 
continuous negotiation bo convenient ; and hence only a few 
of (lu‘ir chieJs, and they for the sake of form, attended the 

J Douglas’s S<'ottishPecm^?o, by W(X)fl Countess, and an Elo^y on tho doatli of 
Habini^ton’s JV)ems, in Chal- a proniisinj^ son of theirs, “the Hon. 
iners's collcftion (where see. in addition Henry (\am|»hcir’) ; ( -larendon’M Hist, 
to the ijoeiri to tlio Kirl referred to in (Oxford, one vol. (‘dit. of 1843), pp, .51, 
thc«text, one addressed to his second .52; Baillie, I. 65 — 73. 
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JVrjmiiiis cither at tlie Border or at Dalkeith. At leii<»th, 
cliieHy l)y the mediation of Lome, the matter was arranged, 
and the Marquis consenteid to take up liis residence in the 
palace of TFolyrood. On the 9th of June he made his puhlic 
entry into Edinburgh by way of J.eitli. The gathering to 
meet him was such fis might have greeted Charles himself. 
There was an assemblage of Covenanters, 20,000 strong, in 
addition to magistrates and oiricials in procession, and a mul- 
titude of women and children defying number ; and at one 
point of the progi’ess, between Ledth and Edinburgh, there 
was a body of more tlian 000 (dergyrncn (more than half the 
clergy of the entire kingdom), ])osted “on a brae-side on the 
links,” all clad in their black cloaks, and headed by “IVIr. 
“ William Livingstone, the strongest in voice and austerest in 
“ coujitenance ol‘ us all,” ready with a S])e(ich of welcome. 
This speech was declined by the Manpiis, from fear of what 
might be in it; but his demeanour was most gracious; and 
the sight of all that throng of his fellow -subjects, men, women 
and childnm, doing homage to him as he j)assed, and crying 
out this and that about their liluufics and their religion, 
moved him ev(‘u to tears.^ 

And now for the great work of the negotiation. Who, in 
the lii’st ])lac(s are tin; negotiating parties ? On the one side 
is the Manpiis himself, surround(Ml l)y those Lords of the 
Council and otluvrs who, not having subscaibed the Covenant, 
might 1)0 presumed anxious to bring about whatever settle- 
ment the Manjius might pro])Ound as the King’s ])leasure. 
Tlicre was tlu*. (diancellor- Archbishop S])otswood, with other 
prelates more in the background; there were the Treasurer 
Tracpiair, and the Brivy Seal Box1)urgh ; there was the JMar- 
quis of Huntley ; there were the Earls of Marischal, IMar, 
Moray, Janlithgow, Berth, AVigton, Kinghorn, Tullibardine, 
Haddington, Annandale, Lauderdale, Kinnoull, Dumfries, 
Southesk, Angus, and Morton ; there wer(3 the D)rds Loijie, 
|]elhav(*n, El])hiustone, Kapier, Dalzell, and Almont; and, 
among others, there were the Treasurer-De])ute Sir James 
( 'armichael, the King’s Advocate Sir Thomas Ho|)e, the Clerk- 
1 lliishworth, If. 749, 750 ; Baillie, T. 82 -.S4; anO Stovenson, 226, 227. 
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Eo<^ister Sir John Hay, tlie Cliief Jiistico Sir AVilliam 
FApbinstone, nnd the Jnstice-Clcrk Sir John HnmiUoii Not 
that nil of those wore equally comniitted Some, such as 
Lome and Sir Thomas Hope, were almost completely with 
the Covenanters at heart ; and others Avere waitin'^; anxiously 
for the production of the Maixpiis’spropos.als, and lioping that 
they would not bo too Lrelatic. On the other side were the 
Covenanting^ (Jhiefs, lay and clerical, acting together under 
regular commissions for tlie country at large, and sidfering 
nothing to go forth as the opinion of tlie Ixxly until after 
it had been fully determined in their four C^immittees, or 
Tables,” of tlie Ahjbles, the Ilarons or Lairds, the IJurghs, 
and the Clergy, respectively or in conference. From time to 
tiling, as the negotiation goes on, the atdiial com])osition of the 
several Tables is clianged, to avoid the inconvenieiuje of 
detaining the same men so long from their homes and occu- 
pations. The leaders arii, however, the same throiigliout. 
Among the Nobles are the Earls of Lothes, Cassilis, Montrose, 
Sutherland, Eglintoun, and Lothian, and the Lords Loudoun, 
Wemyss, Home, Lindsay, Yester, Ihirleigb, (jranstoun, Boyd, 
Sinclair, and Balmerino ; among the Lairds and the Commis- 
sioners from the Burghs are Johnstone of W^ariiston, Douglas 
of (Javers, Gibson of Durie, flohn Smith of Edinburgh, &c. ; 
and among the Clergy are such rcsidmit ministers of Edin- 
burgh as ]\lr. Andrew llamsay and iSIr. Henry Ivollock, and 
such distinguished deputies from other Bresbyteries as Mr. 
Alexander Henderson, Mr. David Dickson, Mr. Andrew Cant, 
Mr. Kobert Baillie, and Mr. Samuel llutherfoi'd. Young Mr. 
George Gillespie, just appointed to the parish of Wemyss in 
Fifeshire, and noAv kiioAvn as the author of the anonymous 
book, '' The English- Popish Ciiremonies,” Avliich had giAum 
such offence to the Prelatists in the ])revious year, is begin- 
ning to be talktxl of as one of the “ rising Avits ” of the 
clerical l)ody, and to have some Aveight in tlie coubsels of his 
seniors. The men named are, in fact, the real Government of 
Scotland, repiosing on the all but uniAuwsal feeling of the 
people : the ^Tarquis is Init the jihinipotentiary sent to treat 
Avi^h them, and associated for that jniiposo Avith the Avrecks 
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of the former Government or King’s Council. Between the 
two parties move the intriguers, Balcanquhal and others. 
Certain pens also are permanentlj busy on both sides. On 
the side of the Covenanters it is Mr. Tfenderson, minister of 
Leuchars in Fifeshire, that is always applied to when a paper 
(.>f unusual weight and ability is Avanted ; and it is the lawyer, 
ffohnstone of Wiirriston, that registers everytliing, takes copies 
of everything, sees that all is in form, and unites the vigilance 
of a secretary-in-chief with the laboriousness of a cleric. 

Negotiations must be on some basis. It is implied in the 
very word that certain demands are put forth on the one side 
and certain offers on the other, and that there is a trial of 
firmness and skill to determine in what way the offers and 
demands are to be made to meet. AVhat were the demands 
of the Covenanters ? These had already been formally made 
known at Court as reducible to eight — (1) the discharging of 
the Service-Book and the Book of Canons; (2) the abolition 
of the High (>)mnii.ssion as a judicatory in any form; (2) the 
repeal of the Articles of l*orth ; (4) the limitation of the civil 
power of Kirkmen, it not tluur entire exclusion from Barlia- 
ment ; (5) the discontinuance of certain tests and oaths used by 
the Ibshops to exclude or eject persons of Presbyterian views 
from parish-livings, schools, and tlie Universities ; (0) the 
restitution of General Assenddies of the Kirk, and the 
speedy holding of one ; (7) the speedy calling of a Parliament ; 
(8) liberty both in the Assembly and the Parliament to discuss 
other reforms in detail.^ A.s meeting these demands, what 
was the Marquis empowered to offer? Wo know this very 
exactly now from certain documents which he carried with 
him, bearii\g date l)efore his commission, but which he did 
not find it convenient or indeed possible fully to divulge. 
One was a Koyal Declaration or Proclamation, which he was 
to publish when he saw fit. Its purport was that his 
Majesty, being and always having been a sound Protestant, 
could not but consider the fears of his Scottish subjects as to 
any intended inbringing of Popery” among them under his 
rule totally unreasonable; but that, to allay these fears, he 

« 

^ See Oi%innl r.apcr in Stevenson, 218 — 220. 
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was willing that tlic Service-Book and the Canons should not 
he pressed except in a legal way, that the High Commission 
should be rectified, and that an Assembly and a Parliament 
should be called at a convenient time. These favours, how- 
ever, were to l)e conditional on the immediate return of his 
Scottish subjects to their allegiance; and this was to be 
proved by their appearing before competent authorities “ in 
burgh and land ” and individually renouncing the Covenant, 
and by their “ delivering up or continuing with their best 
endeavours to procure the delivering up,” into the hands of 
the Council or their agents, all copies of the Covenant.^ In 
the private instructions of the Marrjuis there were certain 
farther explanations for his own guidance. Before publishing 
the Eoyal Declaration he was to endeavour to get all the 
Council to sign it and swear to assist in executing it; no 
petitions were to be received against the Declaration or against 
the Articles of Perth, and, if any dared to protest against the 
Declaration, they were to be arrested; nevertheless, the 
Articles of Peith were in the meantime not to be enforced, 
and all acts enforcing the Service-Book were to be void. The 
time to be allowed for delivering up the Covenant was to be 
six weeks after the publishing of the Declaration; and, if 
necessary, it was to be announced that, should there not be 
sufficient power in Scotland to overcome opposition, power 
should come from England, and the King himself with it, 
being resolved to hazard his life rather than suffer authority 
to be contemned.” Finally, should words be of no avail, the 
Marquis himself was to “ command all hostile acts whatso- 
ever,” and so commence the inevitable war.^ 

The Man^uis had not been two days on the Scottish side of 
the Border when, as if informed as to the real state of things 
by the very air that blew about him, he had become con- 
vinced that it would be madness to publish the King's De- 
claration, or even to let its contents be generally known. To 
this effect he must have written to the King before leaving 

1 Bumet’s Lives of tho Hamiltons s See the instructions in Rush worth, 
(1677), pp. 43, 46. Burnet gives two II. 746, 747 ; and in Stevenson, 22^ 
^ drafts of* the Proclamation, — a stronger 224, 
and earlier, and a milder and later. 
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Dalkeith ; for, in a letter dated " Greenwich June 11,” Charles 
replies in a strain of anger and chagrin, I expect not,” lie 
says, ''anything can reduce that people to obedience but force 
“ only ; in the meantime your care must be how to dissolve 
*' the multitude, and, if it be possible, to possess yourself of 
" my two castles of Edinburgh and Stirling (which I do not 
" expect) ; and, to this end, I give you leave to Hatter them 
" with what hopes you please, so you engage not me against 
“ my grounds, and in particular that you consent not to 
" the calling of Parliament nor of General Assembly until the 
" Covenant be disavowed and given up — your chief end 
“ being now to win time, until I be ready to sup])ress them.” 
His Majesty farther says that, should tlie Declaration be pub- 
lished, the Marcpiis need not observe his ])revious instmction 
to declare traitors all who should not within six wrecks obey 
the command to renounce the Covenant, but may wait till he 
hears that a fleet " liath set sail for Scotland ” before adopting 
that measure.^ Eeccived by the Marcpiis in Edinburgh on 
the 15tli of June, this letter becomes a supiflement to his 
original instructions. 

To narrate stop by stej) the progress of the negotiations or 
seeming negotiations between Hamilton and the Covenanting 
leaders in Edinburgh would be tedious. A sketch must suf- 
fice: — Acting on his paramount instruction "to win time,” 
the Marquis prudently kept the Koyal Declaration in his 
pocket, not venturing to try its effects even on the Coun- 
cillors. But the Covenanters, having obtained a general 
knowledge of its contents, and especially of its demand of a 
surrender of the Covenant as conditional to even such un- 
satisfactory scraps of concession as it promised, were prepared, 
whensoever and wheresoever it miglit be published by the 
royal heralds, to meet it with as open a protest. Abroad 
through the land also flew the news of what the unpublished 
Proclamation contained, so that all the pulpits rang with 
preachings in defence of the Covenant and against its sur- 
render. A powerful Paper of Reasons on the same subject 
from the pen of Henderson was put in circulation. Nay, it 
1 Rushworth, II. 752 , * 

c2 
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began here and there to be discussed, not quite secretly, 
wdiether, if the Parliament and the Assembly were obstinately 
refused by the King except on impossible conditions, the 
Laws of Scotland and of Nature might not permit equivalent 
conventions on tlie mere authority of the subject. Startled 
more by this last turn of the discussion than by anything else, 
Hamilton went to the utmost length of kindliness allowed 
him by his instructions. He conferred with Henderson ; he 
signified that it was in his Commission to promise both an 
Assembly and a Parliament ; and, as for the surrender of the 
Covenant — why, “surrender” was a very strong word, and 
the Marquis could sympathise with the Covenanters in tlieir 
feelings about it, but then they also ought to be reasonable ! 
The King was a crowned head ; he had his reputation to sus- 
tain among crowned heads ; this Covenant of a whole nation 
was an anomaly in Europe, at which all Sovereigns were 
looking with surprise ; how could Charles but feel the matter 
keenly ? But might not the Covenanters themselves smooth 
the way for him ? Might they not put forth, say, some “ ex- 
plication ” of their Covenant that would rob it of its defiant 
and disloyal character, and enable the King to be gracious 
without too evident an abatement of his kingly dignity ? 

Such w^as the tenor of Hamilton’s suggestions respecting 
the Proclamation which he still prudently withheld. He 
had a kind of success. The Tables, on the 23rd of June, did 
agree to an “ explication ” of the Covenant, in which, while 
reiterating their claims, they lU’ofcssed them and the Cove- 
nant to be, in their intent, consistent with that loyalty wdiich 
they owed to the Government of his Majesty, consecrated as 
it was “by the descent and under tlie reigns of 107 kings.” 
Having obtained this explication, and regarding it as at least 
something that could be pointed to as a proof of his good 
management, Hamilton suddenly announced that it would 
be necessary for him to return to Court for personal confer- 
ence with his Majesty. The Covenanters, though a little 
vexed at this resolution, were reconciled to it by the promise 
that none of the Bishops should accompany him. They saw 
tiie Marquis depart on Sunday the 1st of July. The very 
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next day, however, he was back anlong them. Before he had 
got far from Edinburgh, letters from the King had reached 
him in answer to previous letters of his relating to the expli- 
cation of the Covenant and other matters. “ As concerning 
‘‘ the explanation of their damnable Covenant,” said his 
Majesty in a letter dated from Greenwich June 25, whether 
it be with or without explanation, I have no more power in 
“ Scotland than as a Duke of Venice — which I will die rather 
than suffer ; yet I command the giving ear to their explana- 
“ tion, or anything else, to win time.” But the reputed inten- 
tion of the Covenanters to hold an Assembly and Parliament 
without his leave had touched his Majesty to the quick. He 
could “ hardly be sorry,” he says, if they did go that length ; 
“ it would the more loudly declare them traitors and the 
“ more justify my actions ; ” and therefore, in my mind, my 
Declaration should not be long delayed.” This was a bare 
opinion, he added, and no command. Evidently, however, 
the Marquis received it as a hint that it might be to his dis- 
credit at Court if he returned witli the Declaration still in 
his pocket. Hence his reappearance in Edinburgh. During 
two days he was busy with the Councillors, and with such 
eil'cet that he obtained the signatures of all of them to the 
Declaration, except Lome and Southesk ; and on the 4th of 
July the Declaration was in all form proclaimed at the Cross 
in the High Street. Not exactly the original Declaration, 
liowever — which even the Councillors would not have signed 
— but a modification of it, dated ‘'Greenwich June 28,” con- 
taining the same promises as the original, and similar threats, 
but rather implying the surrender of the Covenant than 
directly commanding it.' For the Covenanters, however, the 
modified Declaration was as bad as the original would have 
been, and they met it as they had resolved they would. The 
moment that the Proclamation had been made by the royal 
heralds at the Cross, Johnstone of Warriston, stepping forward 
on a wooden platform which had been erected for the purpose 
on the same spot, read forth, amid the cheers of the multi- 
tude, the prepared document in which he and other represen- 

1 Sco tlio Declaration in Rush worth, II. 754, 755, 
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tatives of the Covenanters, in their several orders as Nobles, 
Barons, Burgesses, and Clergy, did protest against the Eoyal 
Declaration as " miskenning, passing over, and in effect deny- 
ing ” all the matters at issue, as doing wrong to the motives 
of the nation, and as, in its offers, utterly insufficient.^ For a 
day or two afterwards all was anger and turmoil. Eothes, 
Montrose, and Dmdoun came to high words with the Mar- 
quis ; and the Councillors who had been induced to sign the 
Declaration repented of their act as a mistake, recovered the 
copies they had signed, and tore them to pieces. At length 
ruffled spirits vere somewhat calmed, and, on the same 
understanding as before, the Marquis on the 8th of July did 
set out for London. 

While the Marquis is in London, conferring witli the King, 
let us take a view of the situation for ourselves. Eeaders of 
Clarendon may remember what a glowing picture he gives, in 
the First Book of his History, of the singularly happy condition 
of the three kingdoms during that period of Thorough,” or 
arbitrary government by the King, which had now lasted for ten 
years. Full warehouses, bursting granaries, a prosperity casting 
the golden days of Elizabeth into the shade, “ the greatest 
calm and the fullest measure of felicity that any people in 
any age for so long a time together have been blessed with ” 
— such is the picture. When this unexampled calm was 
disturbed by a rude blast from the North, when into this 
paradisaic condition of things there entered the Devil from 
Scotland, then, proceeds the historian, it was owing only to 
the King's exceeding clemency, to “ his excellency of nature 
and his tenderness of blood,” that the interruption was not 
straightway quashed, and peace and Paradise restored. It 
was not from lack of means ! There was a " stronger fleet at 
sea than the nation had ever been acquainted with;” the 
revenue had been “ so well improved and so warily managed 
that there was money in the Exchequer proportionable for 
the undertaking of any noble enterjuise,” much more for 
the putting down of a petty Presbyterian revolt ; the English 
army had as good and experienced officers as were to be 

^ See Protestation (a long document) in Rushworth, II. 756—761. 
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found at that time in Christendom I ” The contrast between 
these assertions of Clarendon, which were but his hazy recol- 
lections of the time long after it was gone, and the authentic 
statements of contemporary documents, is one of the curiosi- 
ties of historical literature. Charles, we have seen, had 
negotiated with the Scots only because he lacked means for 
a more imperious mode of dealing with them. Nay, while 
negotiating with them, as we have seen, it was still only “ to 
win time.” Before Hamilton had gone to Scotland, and while 
he had been there, every possible preparation had been thought 
of that might enable the King to break off negotiation and 
resort to a stronger policy. Orders had gone out respecting 
the mustering of the trained bands in the English counties, 
respecting the strengthening of the northern English towns, 
respecting the equipment of Admiral Pennington’s fleet for 
service on the East Coast, and respecting the collection of 
ship-money. In the King’s state of destitution he had even 
grasped at a mode of perplexing the Scots the most sly 
and desperate imaginable. There was then in Ireland, or 
going and coming between England and Ireland, a cer- 
tain Randal MacDoimell, Earl of Antrim, an Irish Roman 
Catholic peer of broken fortunes, ‘‘ notorious for nothing,” 
according to Clarendon’s character of him, “ but for having 
married the dowager of the gi^eat Duke of Buckingham within 
a few years after the defith of that favourite.”^ He was 
notorious, how^ever, in Scotland on another account. He had 
a liereditary quaiTel with the Campbells of Argyle, and was 
regarded as the chief and patron of those lawless tribes of the 
Clandonald, '' Children of the Mist,” who hovered between 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands in dread of the Earl of 
Argyle’s police and his dungeon and gibbet at Inverary. To 
this Irish Earl the King actually gninted a secret commission 
to raise a force of Irishry with which to invade Argyleshire, 
ostensibly on his own private account, and to regain for his 
MacDonnells and Macdonalds the lands in those parts which 
they claimed as originally theirs, but with an indemnity for 
whatever he might do in that behalf. And yet, with all these 

1 Clar. Hist. p. 533. • 
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preparations, no such progress bad been made as that the 
negotiations with the Scots could be broken off. So far was 
there from being any concealment now of the '"Scottish 
business from the English Council that a Committee of the 
Council had been apj)ointed expressly for Scottish affairs. It 
consisted of the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, the Earl of 
Northumberland, Lord Cottington, Sir Henry Vane, and the 
two Secretaries, Coke and Windebank. Hear how one mem- 
ber of this committee, the Earl of Northumberland, writes 
to his friend Wentworth at Dublin on the 23rd of July, or 
after Hamilton had been back from Scotland about a fort- 
night : " It was expected that yesterday at Theobald's [a 
royal country-seat in Herts, about twelve miles from London] 
the King would take his resolution of pciace or war with 
the Scots. Of the committee for these affairs, the Marshal 
" [Arundel], Cottington, and \V indebank are all earnest to 
" put the King upon a war. . . . The (Comptroller [Vane] is 
" for peace, and Secretary Coke rather inclines that way than 
" the 0 tiler. . . . Nothing that I have yet hoard doth per- 
" suade me to be of the Marshal’s opinion. In tlie Exchequer 
(being examined upon the occasion) there is found but 
“ £200 ; nor, by all the means tluit can yet be devised, 
“ the Treasurer [Bishop Juxon] and Cottington, engaging 
“ both the King’s and their own credits, are able to raise but 
‘"£110,000 towards the maintaining of the war. T’ho King’s 
‘" magaynnes are totally unfurnished of arms and all sorts of 
“ ammunition ; and commanders we have none, either for 
“ advice or execution. The people through all England are 
"" generally so discontented, by reason of the multitude of 
‘" projects daily imposed upon them, as F think there is reason 
“ to fear that a great part of them will i)e readier to join the 
“ Scots than to draw their swords in the King’s seiwice. And 
"" your I.<ordship knows very well how ignorant this long 
"" peace hath made our men in the use of arms.” These words 
of Nortliumborland at the moment, it will be observed, 
hardly accord with Clarendon’s subsequent fancy picture. 
Tlie iron-handed Irish Viceroy, to whom the words were ad- 
dressed, had formed an • opinion of his own on the subject. 
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That 'Hhe gallant Gospellers ” of Scots ought to be chastised 
and subdued he had no doubt. But, as to the policy to be 
pursued, he would take a middle course between the war- 
party and the peace-party in the English committee. On the 
one hand, he would make no farther concessions to the Scots 
than in the King’s recent Declaration ; he would gTant them 
no Parliament. On the other hand, he would not, with 
Arundel, plunge into immediate war. He would wait over 
winter, pressing on all kinds of preparations; and, in the 
spring, if the Scots had not come to their senses, he would 
seize Ijoitli, and commence a series of oj)erations which should 
not end, he says, till the Scots “ had received our Common 
“ Prayer T>o{)k, used in the churches of England, without 
any alteration, and the Bishops settled peaceably in their 
jurisdictions ; nay, perchance, till I had conformed that 
“ kingdom all in all, as well for the temporal as ecclesiastical 
‘‘ alfairs, wholly to the government and laws of England, 
and Scotland governed by the King and Council of England, 
'' in a great part at least, as we are here ” (v>. in Ireland). 
Whatever Wentworth says or wTites has the merit, at least, 
of being emphatic.^ 

The more ])ea(‘oful counsels of Northumberland having X)ro- 
vailed, though with a reserve in the King’s mind of plans not 
unlike Wentw'orth’s, it was resolvcid that Ilainilton should 
return to S(?otland.‘^ lly a nCAv set of instructions, dated 
“ TA)udon July 27,” he w as em]>owered to resume his negotia- 
tions on an advance of tmins. lie was to yield the Scots 
their General Assembly, only’ staving it off to as late a period 
of the year as possible, and employing himself on wdiat was 
called its '' prelimitation ” — that is, on such arrangements 
and bargainings with tlie Covenanters beforehand as might 
make the Assembly^ when it did meet, as innocuous as possible. 


1 See the letters quoted in this para- 
graph in tlio Strafford Papers. The last 
letter, in rejdy to Northumberland, is 
of date J uly 30. 

Some share in disposing the King 
to peaceful methods has been attri- 
buted to the young Duke of Lennox, a 
speech of whom at the Council-Board 


strongly in favour of peace, is quoted 
by Stevenson (214 — 216) and other his- 
torians, Such a speech was in circula- 
tion in Lonilon ; bul, as a MS. copy of 
it which I have seen in the State Paper 
Oftice, of date July 1.^, is endorsed by 
Wintiebfinky D of fjenox: his supposed 
WjelroT^^+inTlil was not genufne. 
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It was to be pre-arranged, if possible, that the Bishops should 
sit in it, that a Bishop should be its Moderator or President, 
and that the debates should not run in very deep channels. 
Still, even if there should be little or no success in these 
efforts at “ prelimitation,” the Assembly was to be considered 
as granted. There might also be promised a Parliament, to 
meet soon after the Assembly. In short you are,’’ said the 
instructions, ''by no means to permit a present rupture to 

happen, but to yield anything, though unreasonable, rather 
" than now break.” On that point, of the surrender of the 
Covenant, which had been ostensibly the reason of the 
Marquis’s return to Court, there was a special device by 
which, it was hoped, difficulties would be obviated. 

Thus reinstructed, the Marquis was back in Edinburgh on 
the 10th of August. During his absence there had been 
much preaching and praying all over Scotland to keep men’s 
minds up to the mark of the emergency. Advantage of the 
brief leisure had also been taken to look after those parts of 
the country where the Covenant was weakest, or where on 
other grounds there was danger. 

During a great part of the month of July, Lome, I find, 
was away on very distinct business in liis Argyleshire 
domain. It was the season wlien that romantic region of 
Scotland, now so well known to tourists, reclotlics its wintry 
wildness with the annual return of beauty, and the ex- 
panses of sea and promontory, of island and channel, of 
winding loch and heathy mountain, are as often under the 
sunshine and the clear blue as enwrapped in the grey mist. 
Argyleshire nature was the same then as now ; but man how 
different 1 Not in the spirit of a modern admirer of the pic- 
turesque was the lord of that region then surveying its various 
scenery, traversing its mountain-passes, sailing in his galleys 
down Loch Fyne, or skirting the long peninsula of Cantire, 
whence the gaze seeks the coast of Ireland. " My dewetie 
" to his sacred Majestic,” we find him writing to Wentworth, 
as Viceroy of Ireland, on the 25th of July, " tyes me to late 
'* your lordship know that there is zitt some few resting in 
" frhir pairtes of the rebellious race of Clandonald, who hes 
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evir ” &c. In short, the astute Lome had obtained intelli- 
gence of Antrim’s intended expedition ; he was now taking 
his precautions ; and one of these was the opening of a cor- 
respondence with Wentworth with a view to clearer infor- 
mation. The correspondence was continued through several 
letters till the end of the year. In Wentworth’s reply to 
Ijorne’s first letter there is great evident respect ; but he takes 
the liberty of hinting that Dime’s conduct in such a crisis 
was not (piite what was to be expected from a person of his 
lordship’s “ blood and abilities,” of whom the world had so 
great an opinion.” I.orne again answers with equal polite- 
ness, in more civilized spelling than in his first letter, and 
with an irony and at the same time a strength of reasoning 
which must have made even Wentworth wince.^ 

But it was not only against the wild race of Clandonald, 
Children of the Mist, that precautions for the Covenant had 
been taken within Scotland. Quite on the opposite coast, 
and among a race as little Celtic in their temperament or 
ways as it would have been possible to find in the island, 
there w\as a block of opposition. At that point of the Scottish 
east coast, nearer to Norway than to I/)ndon, where the 
gloomy Don and the sprightly Dee join their differing waters 
in the ocean, stands the town of Aberdeen. Partly from 
native tendencies, partly from the influence exercised by the 
‘‘ Aberdeen Doctors,” this town was the fastness of Prelacy 
in Scotland. There w^ere Covenanters in it; but hitherto 
the tide of Evangelicism, as understood by the rest of the 
nation, had dashed vainly in the main round the city. 
Accordingly, wliile Lome had been away looking after the 
chihlren pf the mist, a deputation from the Tables, including 
the Earl of Montrose, Henderson, Dickson, and Cant, had 
been commissioned to visit Aberdeen and try wliat could be 
(lone with its children of the granite. Never were Henderson, 
Dickson, and Cant more hard beset in their capacity of 
debaters than in this visit to Aberdeen (Jidy 20 — 28). Their 
preachings to the students in the yard of Marischal College, 

1 The following is the series of the text) ; 2. Wentworth to Lome, Aug. 28 ; 
letters in the ; 1. Lome 3. I^me to Wentworth, Oct. 9. ^he 

to Wentworth, July 25, 1638 (as in the letters are worth reading. 
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and to the townspeople elsewhere, in behalf of the Covenant, 
brought out the Aberdeen Doctors — Dr. John Forbes, Dr. 
Eobert Barron, Dr. William Leslie, Dr. James Sibbald, and 
Dr. Alexander Boss — to the defence of their flocks and their 
principles. Not content with their spoken arguments, the 
Aberdeen Doctors liad set tlie local press to work ; and, after 
the Covenanting deputies had left the town, they were pur- 
sued with printed Beplies and Duplies, which it tasked their 
subsequent industry to answer. These panqdilets in defence 
of Prelacy from Aberdeen found their way at once into 
England.^ 

Both Lome and the Aberdeen Deputation were back in 
Edinburgh in time to take part in the new negotiation with 
Hamilton. It lasted but a fortnight, or from August 10 to 
August 25. We have said that, in the matter of the 
Covenant, Hamilton had been provided with an ingenious 
contrivance which, it was supposed, would answer the pur- 
pose. It was a kind of homeopathic remedy, and seems to 
have been suggested by Hamilton himself. If the Scots 
v)ould have a Covenant, might they not have a Covenant 
somewhat like their own, but of a ((uieter nature, and ap- 
proved by the King, — nay, signed by him along with them ? 
Their own Covenant consisted of a revival of a document 
known as the “ Sliort Confession of Faith, or First National 
(Covenant, of 1580,” with certain subsequent additions and 
an attached ‘M)ond ” or oath ada])ted to the immediate 
exigency. But oufc of the okl documents of the Scottish 
Kirk might not a Covenant be devised less fierce in expres- 
sion and yet sufiiciciitly orthodox and Knox-like, and might 
not a “ bond ” of a loyal nature be attached to this Covenant ? 

1 Baillie, I. 97; and the Pamphlets ^p. 37). 2. ''The Answera of some 

themselves as follows : — 1. “ General Brethren of the Ministrie to the Re- 

Demands concerning: the late Covenant, of the members and Professors of 

propounded by the members and Pro- Divinitie in Aberdene concerning the 

fessors of Divinity in Aberdene to late Covenant : Printed by R. Y., his 

some Reverend Brethren who came maj. Printer for Scotland, 16S8” (pp. 

thither to recommend the late Covenant 42, and signed by Henderson and Dick- 

to them : together with the Answei-s of son). 3. ' * Duplies of the members and 

these Rev. Brethren to the said De- Professors of Al»erdene to the second 

mauds ; As also the Replyes of the Answers of some Reverend Brethren, 

forosaid inomViers and Professors to &c. 1638” (pp. 133). — All these 

their Answers: Printed by His Ma- j»amphlets were reprinted together at 

jostle’s Printer for Scotland, a/ni^o 1 C3S Aberdeen in 1062, 
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It is not worth wliile to describe tJie plan more minutely, 
for the Marquis seems to have found it hoj^eless and to have 
quietly dropped it. He devoted all his strength to the 
“ preliinitation ” of the promised Assembly, and this more 
especially on two points. He was anxious, first, that the 
Assembly should be in the main a clerically composed body, 
in the election of the members of Avhich laymen should have 
no voice ; and, secondly, that the scope of its deliberations 
should be restricted beforehand. On the first of these points 
he seemed likely at first to have some success ; for the Table 
of Ministers (such is clerical human nature) were rather taken 
with the idea of an Assembly elected s(dely by themselves. 
Even they, however, were far from being agreed on the point ; 
and, the Tables of the Nobles, Lair<ls, and Burgesses being 
unanimous for the electoral rights of laymen, the matter was 
settled, and a treatise was put forth clearing up, definitively 
for the future, the whole question of the place and power of 
lay-elders in the Presl)yterian system. On the other point 
also Hamilton found tlie Tables resolute. They would have 
no ''prelimitation” of the business of the Assembly; and, if 
they could not have a full and free Asscnnbly by his Majesty’s 
authority, they would call one without that authority. To 
the Marquis’s iilarm, this matter of an Assembly by popular 
authority alone began to be boldly discussed both in conference 
and in print. There was one incident which contributed to 
this boldness and to tlie difliculties of the Marquis in dealing 
with the Covenanters. Tlie Marquis of Huntley’s son. Lord 
Gordon, had arrived from Court (August 13) witli letters from 
the King to the Magistrates and Doctors of Aberdeen, thank- 
ing them and the town for the loyal stand they had just made 
against the Covenant; and it Avas quickly known that Hamil- 
ton had backed these letters Avith others from himself to the 
same effect, and Avith a remittance to Dr. Barron of .i?100 to 
keep the press going with Aberdeen pamphlets. Suspicion 
of the Marquis’s good faith Avas the natural result ; and when, 
professing that he had again reached the limit of his instruc- 
tions, he proposed once more to return to Court to have them 
enlarged, it was rather sternly that the Covenanters consented 
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to the new delay. Let him go, hut let it not ho for more 
than twenty days ! ^ VT 

The second return of the Marquis to Court was still only 
"to win time.” Tiie same reasons against a rupture with the 
Scots that had led to the negotiation at first, and to its re- 
newal after the first intemiption, required that it should he 
renewed again at any hazard. Almost punctually, there- 
foi*e, within the twenty days (Sept. 1 5) tlie Marquis was hack 
in Edinburgh, and this time, it was announced, with all the 
requisite power. Indeed, the news of the great concessions 
which he was now authorized to grant had preceded him into 
Scotland, greatly to the joy of the Covenanters, hut so much 
to tlie chagrin of tlie Scottish Prelates that, considering their 
cause ahandoncd by tlie King, and unwilling to await the 
vengeance likely to he executed upon tliem by the forth- 
coming Assembly, most of tliem had packed up tlufir all, 
and were met by the Marquis in Yorkshire on their way to 
exile in English towns. It was easier for tlie Marquis, in a 
country almost wholly Pi'esbyterian again by this flight of the 
Bishops, to jirocccd according to his new instructions. They 
were dated " Oatlands Sept. 9,” and authorized him abso- 
lutely to revoke the Service-Book, the Canons, and the High 
Commission, to discontinue the Articles of Perth and promise 
the royal assent to their total repeal by Parliament, to call a 
General Assembly speedily at any place excejit Edinburgh, 
and to fix a day for the meeting of a Parliament after the 
Assembly. These concessions were, of course, accompanied 
with drawbacks, but nothing so stringent as before. As 
regarded the " prelimitation ” of the Assembly, the Marquis 
was to yield to the Covenanters so tar as to give his Majesty’s 
sanction to proceedings in the Assembly having for their end 
a reform and restriction of Episcopacy in Scotland, and also 
to the trial of the Bishops and others by the Assembly as 
ecclesiastical delinquents. lie was still to try to keep the 
lay element as much as possible out of the Assembly, hut 
this rather by private management and by infusing into the 
minds of the clergy " a jealousy of being overruled by laics.” 

. ‘ 1 Rushworth, II. 763, 764 ; Spalding, I. 98—100 ; and Baillie, 1. 100, 10 
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Tn this matter of the "prelimitation/’ therefore, the chief 
stumbling-blocks had been removed. But there was a re- 
maining stumbling-block. Charles could not forget the exist- 
ence of the “damnable Covenant;” and the Marquis, gi’eatly 
against his own will this time, was instructed to mingle witli 
all the new concessions, and all his activity in connexion with 
them, {in experiment in a new form of that veiy honimo- 
pathic remedy which he had himself suggested. According 
to this new form of the honifeopathic remedy — concocted, 
apparently, by Traquair, Koxlmrgli, and others of the Scottish 
Councillors — the Scots were to be oflered, in lieu of their 
Covenant, a documimt juitually the same to a considerable 
extent, and differing only in its closing ])ortion. So for as 
the repetition of the “Short Confession of 1580” was con- 
cerned, the new covenant to be proposed to the Scots in the 
King’s name was verhatim the same as their own ; but the 
rest of it was to consist of a renewal of a particular Bond or 
Covenant against Pa])ists which had been annexed to the 
Short Confession in spc(‘ial circumstances by King James 
and his Council in 1590. Let us sec what were some of the 
items in tliis proposed compound document. The Short 
Confession of 1580 is a vow of abhoiTence of “all kind 
of Papistry in general and particular heads ; ” among which 
heads are enumerated the following errors and usurpations of 
the Pope — “ his canonization of men, ctilling upon angels or 
“ saints departed, worshipping of imagery, relics and crosses, 
“ dedicating of kirks, altars and days,” as well as “ his holy 
‘‘ water, baptizing of bells, conjuring of spirits, crossing, sain- 
‘^ing, anointing, hallowing of God’s creatures.” In the Bond 
of 1590, annexed to this profession in the King’s Covenant, 
there wa^ less of this kind of language, and one can see why 
the King should i)refer it to the Bond in the real (covenant, 
which WTis a solemn league of mutual defence against the 
“ innovations ” that had been enforced in his own reign and 
by himself. But, though j)referable on this account, it was 
strong enough in itself. It was an oath to assemble in arms, 
when required by the King, “ agfiinst whatsoever foreign , or 
“ intestine powers, or Papists and their partakers, should arrive 
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“ or rise within this island or any part thereof/* and also, under 
the same authority, to put the laws in force against '^all 
Jesuits and seminary or mass priests/* To what straits must 
the husband of Henrietta Maria, and the ecclesiastical disciple 
of Laud, have been driven when he was induced to sanction 
such a document as this joint Confession of 1580 and llond 
of 

Great was the ])opular rejoicing wlien, on Thursday the 
22d of September, the full tenor of his Majesty’s concessions 
was made known in several definite ])roclamations by the 
royal heralds at the Cross of Edinburgh. One jaoclamation 
was of a general or declaratory nature, absolutely revoking 
the Service-Book, the Canons, and the High Commission, 
suspending the Berth Articles, and promising their repeal and 
a limitation of Episco^iacy. Two others were special — one a 
summons for a General Assembly of the Kirk to be held at 
Glasgow (not at Aberdeen, as had been feared) on Wni 21st of 
November; and another for a Paj*liament to meet in Edin- 
burgh on the ensuing 15th of May. What could heart wish 
for more ? Alas ! there was one vitiating accompaniment of 
all this joy. ‘‘ Only one thing frays us,’* writes Baillic — “ the 
subscription of ane other covenant.”*^ Before issuing the 
happy proclamations, the Marquis, in [iccordance with his 
instructions, had brought the matter of tlui new Covenant 
before the Council and some of the Covenanting chiefs. To 
tliese latter it caused per})lexity. To the document in itself 
there was no objection; it was a very excellent document, 
such as they would have been glad to sign then or at any 
time; but, considered as a document which they were to 
accept from the King to the cancelling and renunciation of 
their own Covenant so solemnly sworn to, or even as a sub- 
stitute for that Covenant, it assumed a very different com- 
plexion. Even the Lords of the Council Mt this peculiarity 
of the case ; and, though all of them who \tere present, to the 
number of twenty-nine, comjdied with the Marquis’s request 

' Rush worth, II. 759 — 761 (second venson’s Introd. to his History, under 
paging) ; and Stevenson, 252, 253. Tho tlio ye;jr 1;VJ0. 

whole of the Bond of 151H) may bo road 2 Baillie, 1. 104. 
in •llushworth, II. 778 — 780, or in Sto- 
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that they would sign the document along with him, they did 
so only with an important explanation, insisted on by Lome, 
that the Confession of 1.580, as part of tlie d(:)(3ument, was to 
be understood in the sense in which it had been originally 
drawn up, and as not implying approbation of any changes in 
the doctrine or discipline of the Kirk that liad been intro- 
duced after that date. For tliosc wlio, like Lorne, liad not 
signed the otlier Covenant, this might be satis facdory : they 
were free from any former oath, and could take the King’s 
with pleasure. But for the Covenanters themselves tlie case 
was different. Tlie indiuiements to (aunpliance were strong 
and obvious. Kot the least was the sense of the jm^judicjo 
that w'ould lie sure to arise against their cause in indifl'erent 
or even friendly quarters if they seemed to stand stnbliornly 
on a mere j’orm of wmxls, w^hen the substance was yielded. 
Still, the more they thought of the matter, the less could 
they c.omply. Very soon their minds were madii up. On 
the 24th of SeptemlKU', or tw'o days after the ])roclamatfon3 
suniinoning an Assembly and a l^irliament, there was ji fur- 
tlun’ proclamation at the Cross, liy the Maiquis’s order, of 
Acts of Council commanding all His Majesty’s Scottish sub- 
je(ds of w^hafev(‘.r degree to subscribe tlie King’s Covenant in 
the sense in which it had just been subscribed liy the Ciuincil, 
and empowering commissioners to go into all the shires and 
collect the subscriptions before the 13th of November. Ko 
sooner was this proclamation made tluin Johnstone of War- 
riston stood forth, in the name of the Tables, and read a 
Briitest wdiich bad been drawn iqi for the puT*})Ose. It was a 
long document, but is, 1 think, both in sjiirit and in ex- 
pression, one of the iincst to be found among the uncouth 
Scottish records of that period. I can hardly lie mistaken in 
attributing it to Henderson. Was the former oath of a w^liole 
nation, it asked, to go for nothing ? Were men, serious men, 
to multiply oaths and coxa^naiits,” or to “ play with oaths 
as children do with their toys?” In so far as the Covenant 
already taken exc.eeded that now proposed, would there not 
be perjury in the substitution ? ^AVhat the use is of march- 
stones upon borders of land,” it said, the like use have * 
VOL. II. T) 
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Confessions of Faith in tlie Kirk, to determine betwixt 
“ trutli and error ; and the renewing and applying of Con- 
“ fessions of Faitli to the present errors and corriij^tions are 
“not unlike riding of marches; and, therefore, to content 
“ ourselves with the general, and to return to it from the 
“ particular, a^jpUcation of the Confession necessarily made 
“ upon the invasion or creeping in of errors within the 
“ borders of the Kirk, if it be not a removing of the niarch- 
“ stone from its own place, it is at least the hiding of the 
“ march in the ground that it be not seen/'^ 

And now, over the whole country, for about two months, 
there was a struggle of the two Covenants. It was not the 
(piestion now whether one was a Covenanter or Kon-Cove- 
nanter, but whether one would remain a Covenanter pro])cn’ 
or l)e a King’s Covenanter. As eager as the Covenanters 
had l)een six months before for the subscription of their 
Covenant, so eager were the Manpiis and Iiis oilicial adherents 
now for the subscription of the rival Covenant in all jjarislu^s 
and places. Every influence Ava.s used with town-councils 
and ])resbyteries. For a time there seemed a. chance of suc- 
cess. There were groups of (.■ovenanters here and there who 
could not see the harm of accej>ting a (Covenant so like their 
own, if the com])liance Avould bring peace. Gradually, how- 
ever, the counter-arguments of the Tables in their paper of 
Protest told on these Avaverers. Kay, the success of the King’s 
Covenant in one locality brought it into discredit Avith the 
rest of the nation. It Avas on the 4th of Octol)er that the 
]\farc|uis of Huntley, accompanied by his tAvo sons. Lords 
Gordon and Aboyne, and by some Aberdeenshire and Ihanlf- 
shire lairds, made a grand demonstration Avith drum and 
trumpet for the King’s Covenant in the market-square of 
Aberdeen, requiring the citizens to sid3scri])e it. The Aber- 
deen Doctors led the Avay AAuth their signatures ; but they did 
so Avith certain clnaracteristic (ixj)lanatlons, to the effect that, 
in so doing, they AA^ere not to be considered as condemning 
Episcopal Government, or the Articles of Perth, or as coni- 

i- ^ Sco the entire Protestation in Stevenson, 260— 204; and a portion of it 
in Jinsh worth, II. 772—778. 
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mitting themselves to the immutahility of the Preshyterian 
model as it had existed in 1580. AVith this interpretation of 
tlie King’s Covenant, which in fact converted the signing of 
it into a demonstration in behalf of Prelacy, the bulk of the 
Aberdonians acquiesced. TJunr acquiescence was ruinous. 
Here was that document, which the Privy Councillors them- 
selves laid signed carefully with one interpretation, signed hy 
the Aberdonians — and their conduct “well likit” of tlie 
King too— in a sense totally different ! Even the willing 
were taught to beware. On the 1st of November, wlieii the 
Court of Session met in luliiiburgh after tlie vacation, the 
IVlanpiis could induce only nine of the thirteen judges to 
sign the new" Covenant ; and hy the 13th, w^hich had been 
the day fixed for the final return of the subscriptions, it was 
clear that, save among tlu^ ollicial portions of society and in 
the head-quarters of Scottish Prelacy, the nexv Covenant was 
a failure. AVhat was to be done? Were the King’s pro- 
mises (.)f an Assembly and a l^irliament to be retracted? 
PalcaiKpihal, in a jalvate correspondence he wars carrying on 
with Laud, advised something of the kind. The Marcpiis 
himself w'rote to the King that there ought to be a vigorous 
prosecution of military and na\'al jH'epai'ations. Still, on tlie 
whole, it was thought best to let things drift on to the 
Assembly according to ])romise. Whatever the Assembly 
did could be disowned when convenient, and meanw'hile all 
sorts of legal obstructions might be accumulated to impede 
the Assembly when it did meet, and to furnish reasons to the 
King for declaring its proceedings invalid. For example, an 
Act of the Scottish Council wais to l)c obtained debarring 
the Asseipbly, in the King’s name, from the question of the 
abolition of Episco])acy, and the Alanpiis wais to refuse his 
wairrant for any summons of the l>isho])S and othev accused 
ecclesiastics before the Assembly in the character of delin- 
quents.^ 

Aware of all these predeterminations jigaijist the Assembly, 
but resolved to make the best of it, the Covenanters had been 


^ Rusliworth, ir. 784—787; Steven- 
son, 265 ei acf/.; Baillie, I. 104, d 


SpalUin^, T. 141 ; Letter of Dalcanquluflj 
in ApjKjndix to Uaillic, I. 475-7. 
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for weeks busy with all the items of preparation for a national 
convention so important and so long disused. Since the 
moiitli of August letters of direction had been out from the 
Tables ill Edinburgh to all the tifty-three Presbyteries, and 
even to all the Kirk-Sessioiis, of the land, giving minute in- 
structions as to the proper forms of procedure in the election 
of representatives. The burghs had been reminded of the 
ancient practice in the election of the commissioners to be 
sent by them. Various doubtful points as to lay-elders, &c. 
had lieen cleared u]) for the satisfaction of the curious. Trusty 
members of the several Presbyteries had been communicated 
witli more privately; and all had been advised to study as 
thoroughly as ])Ossihle the ([uestions that were likely to come 
mainly into dispute in the Assembly — T)( Epii^copKtti , Dc Sad- 
Dc potesUife iN(((/isfr((/uH in, rchnn ccclcntn^dlcisy T)c Litunjid 
A nfjhcand, Aa*. Ihil liow to bring th(^ I)isho])s and otlier 
ec’clesiastical culprits Ix'fon* the l>ar of the .Assembly ? To 
tliis end tlieic avss ])rep:ired a. general form of complaint or 
“ liber' again t tiic i;. in the names of 12 noblemen, 

32 barons or lairds, b in.nisters, and b burgessi‘s, acting for 
the whole body ol‘ the Covenanters; wliidi “libel,” with 
special charges of im morality, &c., against some of the 
r>ishops, was transmitted to the Presbyteries within whose 
bounds lay the catliedval-seats or residences of the Pishops, 
in order that cither these Presbytmies might judge the ac- 
cused themselves or refer their trial to the Assembly. The 
latter course, it is needless to say, was universally adopted. 
In all these proceedings there was evidence not only of the 
zeal and courage of the (bavenanters, but also of an amount 
of business-talent to v hich there was nothing comparable on 
the King’s side.^ 


THE GLASGOW ASSEMBLY OF 1638. 

On Wednesday the 21st of November 1638 the long- 
expected Assembly met in that High Church of Glasgow 
which strangers to the city still visit as one of the best remain- 

1 Stevenson, 247 — 252, and 267-8. 
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ing specimens of the old Cathedral-architecture of Scotland. 
It was an important day for Scotland, and not so unimpoT tant 
for England as tlie scanty references to it now in English 
histories iniglit lead one to imagine. Glasgow was not then 
the great city it now is, hut only a thriving Scottish town of 
some 12,000 souls. The bustle in the place was proportionate 
to the occasion. 7\11 that was inlliumtial in Sc^otlaiid was 
already gathered there. Besides the iVlanpiis as Lord High 
Commissioner, all or nearly all the Brivy Councillors, and 
the actual members of the Assemldy, lay and clerical, to tlie 
number of 240, there was a great number of ministers, 
nobles, and lairds, from all ]>arts of the countjy, some as 
appointed “assessors’" to the members, and otliers attracted 
by curiosity. The retainers, many of tliem armtid, whom tlie 
chief iiobhis had brought with them, swelled the crowd. In 
vain the iMarquis had sought to prevent so vast and promis- 
cuous a gathering, and to kce]> the (*ity free from a larger 
addition to its ordinaiy population tlian juigiit be made by 
those whose presence was absolutely necessary. It was with 
ditlicidty that the meml)ers could force their way through the 
crush to their places in the church. I’he magistrates liad 
made all the arrangements. Gn a throne, as repr(\senting his 
Majesty, sat the Ma,r(piis. Immediately l)eneath and around 
him sat the Lords of the Brivy Council, to the number of 
thirty, of whom six had been s])ecially named ly the King 
as “ assessors ” to tlie ( ’ommissioner. In front of tlie Com- 
missioner’s throne was a little table for the ^loderator and 
the Clerk of the Assembly when they should be chosen ; 
there was a long talde in the middle, from end to end, round 
which sat the lay-elders who were memhers of the Assembly, 
or assessors to such ; and side si^ats, rising in tiers, were 
occu])ied by the clerical members and their assessors. I’lie 
vaiilts and recesses were lilled with s])e(:tators of both sexes, 
a special place being reserved for the young nobility. Among 
the 144 clerical members returned by the 53 Bresbyteries 
(three from most, but only two from some) were Henderson, 
Dickson, Baillie, Eutherford, Cant, and otliers already know n 
to us, together with such others, then not inconsiderable, as 
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Adamson, Eamsay, and Eollock of Edinburgh, Bell and 
Zachary Boyd of Glasgow, William Guild of Aberdeen, 
James Bonar of IMaybole, Dalgleish of Cupar, Cunning- 
ham of Cumnock, William Livingstone of Lanark, Kcr of 
Ih’estonpans, Jtow of Carnock, and Eobert Blair and John 
Livingstone, both i*ecently from Ireland. Tlie lay members 
were 90 in all (one from most of the Presbyteries, and one at 
least from each of the 48 Scottish bnrglis) ; among whom 
were the chief of the Scottish non-official nobility and gentry. 
Yes ! though the Scottish aristocracy have since then, almost 
to a man, passed over to the English Church, there sat in 
tJiat most Presbyterian oJ‘ all the Assemblies of the Xirk, and 
most of tliem most intensely and ])atriotically Presbyterian 
themselves, the ancestors of most of our present well-known 
Scottish families ! Among tlie Earls wore Eothes, Lothian, 
Cassilis, Eglintonn, Montrose, Wemyss, and Home ; among the 
Lords were Cranstonn, Tester, Johnstone, Loudoun, Sinclair, 
Ikilmerino, Lindsay, Burleigh, and Cupjir ; and among the 
lairds or lesser barons were Douglas of ( 'avers, Fergusson of 
CraigdarrocIi,Agnew of Loebnaw, Baillie of Lamington, Stirling 
of Keir, Graham of Fiutray, Eamsay of J Balmain, Skene of 
Skene, Fraser of Ihilorth, and Barclay of Towie. Among the 
ministers jnesent, not as members, but only as spectators and 
assessors, Avere young (Jeorge (Jillespie of AV'emyss, and old 
David CalderAA'ood, the long-exiled but now rejoicing his- 
torian of the Xirk. Pliere had been an expectation that the 
Aberdeen Doctors and their friends Avoidd a})pear and sIioav 
fight; and there liad ])een returns fro]]i sojiie Presbyteries of 
men of this stamp. On the Avhole, hoAvever, the policy of 
the Anti-Covenanters had been to kee]) away from the As- 
sembly, ratlier tlian figure as a small fraction in it and yet 
countenance it by tlieir presence. In the main, then, the 
Assembly, though divisible into the more eager and the less 
eager in opinion, as all assemldies are, Avas charged with one 
spirit. For the difficult office of Moderator or President there 
Avas chosen, by instinctive and unanimous consent, Alexander 
Henderson, 'O' n comparably tlie ablest man of us all,” says 
'Ikiillie, “for all tilings.” As to who should sit at the same 
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table Avitli the Moderator as Clerk of tlie Assembly there was 
no hesitation whatever. Johnstone of Warriston was the 
very man, ''a nonsuch for a Clerk to us all,’’ says Baillie. 
As Clerk lie was not a member of Assembly, but only its 
ofliccr.^ 

Olistruction of tlie proceedings at cu^ery i)ossiblo point Aras 
the ])olicy of the Marquis. The first seven days of the As- 
sembly were, accordingly, one continued struggle lietween 
him and the body of the members. His method was to 
watch the progress of the business, and, wherever lie could 
see a controvertible point, to challenge it and raise a debate — 
in the end, when the decision went against him on that ])oint, 
suffering the (hicision to ])ass under protest. Thus he opposed 
the election of Henderson as Moderator, the election of John- 
stone as Clerk; aiul day after day he kept on. demurring, 
didaying, and ])rot(‘.sling at every new stage, in a way which, 
while it vexed the Assembly, impressed tlami with a res])ect 
for his ability. “ I take tlui man to be,” says Baillie, who had 
b(‘en much ]irejudiced jigainst him, ‘S)f a shaip, ready, solid, 

(dear wit, of a, brave and masterlike expression, loud, distinct, 
“ slow, full, yet concise, modest, courtly : if the King have 
“ many smdi men, he is a W(dl-servcd prince.” It needed a 
Henderson for jModenitor, thought Baillie, to match such a 
H igh Commissioner. 

But the ])oli(;y of mere obstruction Avas to come to an end. 
On the sixth and seventh days of sitting — Tuesday tlie 27th 
and Wednesday the 28th of November — there came on a dis- 
cussion of certain documents striking at the janvers and the 
very existence of the Assembly itself. There was a Dcduiafor 
from the Bishops, i.r. a paper in wliirdi tlu'.y jointly took ex- 
ception to the Assembly, and refused to a])pear in it or recog- 
nize its authority ; and there were three allied documents, 
signed in all by about tifty ministers, protesting against the 
validity of the Assembly if laymen or commissioners from 
such should have votes in it. TIk'.so last Avere speedily dis- 

^ Minute nccounts of the arransxe- roll of the inemhiirs, hotli lay and ele- 
ments of the Assembly are i^ivcn in rieal. 

Baillie and Stevenson; and in Steven- - Seo the Dcdniainr (a Jong dojju- 
son (275 — 277) may bo seen a complete nioiit) in Kushworth, II. <S()() — S72. 
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posed of, file slenderness of the numerical opposition wliich 
they revcjiled surprising tlie Assembly itself. But tlie Be- 
dhiator oi the Bisliops 1 It was known tluit, in this matter, 
if in any, the Manpiis and the Asscmldy would come to a 
rupture, and it was thouglit of evil omen that at this j’uncture 
of the proceedings the Bishop of Boss liad arrived in Glasgow 
from Court. Accordingly, the debate became complicated 
and vehement. There Avere counter-protests against the Be- 
clinator from the nobles avIjo had promoted the lil>el against 
the Bishops; there Avere speeches by Bothes and other chief 
leaders; there Avas a speech by the Moderator, expounding 
the rights of the Assembly l)y reference to the Synod of Dort 
as a precedent, and in the light of natural reason; and, 
Balcan(]ulial liaving obtained leaA^e to comment on one por- 
tion of the Moderator’s s])eech, there Avas j)rotracted argumen- 
tation in reidy. At length, the debate having Avearied itself 
out, it Avas left for the Moderator to put the <]ucstion to the 
Assembly “ Avhethcr they found themselves the Bisho])s' 
judges iiotAvithstanding their Beelinator” At this point the 
Marcpiis rose in a warning manner. After speaking of the 
conili(;t of his OAvn feelings in having to discharge a duty so 
painful, he declared that the course of the Assembly’s ])ro- 
ceedings Avas now inconsistent Avith his Majesty’s instructions 
to him ; and, delivering a. paper containing these instructions 
to the Clerk, he desired that it should be read. The paper, 
among other things, recpiired the Asseml)ly to accept, sign, 
and register the King’s Covenant. When, it had been read, 
the Moderator, after a grave and loyal reply, insisted that he 
must proceed to his duty and put tlie ipiestion of the BeeJi- 
nator. Again the Marquis interfered, intimating that, if the 
(question Avere put, he must IcaA-e the Assembly. Very anxious 
to jircA'cnt such a catastrophe, Bothes addressed his Grace, 
and there folio Aved a kind of informal dialogue, in Avhich all 
the objections to the proceedings of the Covenanters were 
again urged by his Grace, and redargued by Bothes, Loudoun, 
and others. While speaking, the Marquis was seen to shed 
tears, and liis distress, communicating itself to the Assembly, 
“‘drew Avater,” says Baillie, "from many eyes; well 1 wot. 
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inucli from mine/' He summed up with those words, I 
stand to tlie King s ])rerogative as su[)rcme judge over all 
“ causes, civil and ecclesiastic; to liim tlie Lords of the Clergy 
liave a|)])ealed, and tluii-efore T will not suder their cause to 
he farther reasoiKnl here.” He would liave had tlie Asseiiibl y 
then to break up; hut, as they would not, he protested, in 
the King’s name and in his own, against whateviu* they might 
do, and left the church w'ith his retinue of Privy Councillors. 
One Privy Councillor, indeiid, reimiineil behind. This was 
Lome — now no longer called by that name, however ; for, by 
his father’s death in London, he had just liecome Earl of 
Argyle. Ibi had taken the o])portunity, during the last con- 
versation, to explain, in tlie Manpiis’s ])resence, his ]>ast 
conduct, to call attention to the fact that he had signtnl llic 
King’s Covimant in a sense contrary to the. Prelatic. interpre- 
tation tliat had been given to it, and to signify his intention 
thenceforth to adhere to the Asseiuldy as a lawful convocation 
of his countiymen. Hurrah for Argyle at last! Eroni this 
time forward he is o])enly a Covenanter.^ 

N(‘.xt day, as was ex])ec.ted, there was a ]U‘oclamation by 
the Manpiis, dissolving the Assmnbly on pain of treason, and 
commanding all persons not residmit in (Hasgow to leave the 
city within twenty-four hours. The Assembly, of course, had 
their ])rotest ri^ady, tuid did not move. Only three or four of 
them, so far as is known, left their ])la(^es. Deliberately through 
nineteen other sittings they ])roceeded with their liusiness, 
the last or twenty-sixth sitting lieing on Tliursday tlie 20th 
of December. An index of their pu-ineipal Acts may be read 
in ItUsliAVorth, and theii- ])roceedings may ])e studied morii at 
large in the published records of the Kirk of Scotland. Sulbco 
it here to say that they swe]>t E|>isco])acy, root and brani^h, 
out of the land, and re-established the Kirk on the Ihesby- 
terian model. There was an Act annulling the six imme- 
diately preceding Assemblies, from that of Perth in 101.8 back 

^ Haillie, T. 123— 1*14; Stevenson, pened bet«(;en the Oth of OtJtobcr, \v]ion 

273 — 308; Hnsliworth, il. 841—8.^4. l^^rne still signs himself “ Lome,” and 

The cxtict date of the old Karl of Ar- the f»lh of November, when the King, 

gyle’s death is not to bo found in the in a letter to Wontwoilli, refers to hi^i 

Peurago-booka ; but it must have hap- as “Argyle” {iSlrajJ'ord LdUrs). 
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to that of Linlithgow in 160G, l)y Avliicli Prelacy had been 
introduced or accepted. There were Acts condemning the 
Service-Book, the Canons, the High Connnissioii, and the 
Articles of Pertli. There was an Act deposing and excom- 
municating '^tlic sometime ju’etended bisliops of St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Itoss, (hdloway, Brechin, Edinburgh, Dunblane and 
Aberdeen,” and an Act deposing, but not excommunicating, 
tlic less unpopular bishops, of Moray, the Isles, Argyle, 
Orkney, Caithness, and Dunkcld. There were Acts ratifying 
tlie National (Jovenant and disowning the King’s Covenant. 
Tliere were Acts ''restoring Ihnsbyteries and Provincial and 
Genieral Assemblies” on their former basis, and rodistriluiting 
the lifty-three Presbyteries into convenient provinces for 
Synods. There were minor acts about all matters and sundry 
— concerning schools and colleges, against delinquents inferior 
to the bishops, against Po])ery, concerning Sabbatli-observance, 
against Deans and Chapters, and (alas for toleration in those 
days even among the foes of Laud !) against " the printing 
anything anent the Assembly, or any treatise concerning the 
Kirk,” without wairant in writing from the Assembly’s Clerk. 
Piiially, the next meeting of the Asscnnbly was appointed to 
be held in Edinburgh, in July 1639. In these Acts the 
Assembly was singularly unanimous. Argyle, though not as 
a member, took part in the deliberations, and remained with 
the Assembly till it broke up. Two days before*, it l)rokc up 
it was again denounced and annulled by a royal Proclamation. 
This Proclamation, direct from the King, and dated " White- 
hall, Dec. 8,” had been read at the Cross of Edinburgh, and 
mot tliere, as usual, by a detailed protest. The Glasgow 
Assembly of 1038 was to remain a solid and accomplished 
fact in the history of Scotland. It re-established the Church 
of the nation on its Presbyterian basis ; and its iModerator, 
Alexander Henderson, is remembered to this day as the great 
successor of John Knox.^ 

1 Rnsluvorth, II. 872— 87/5 ; Acts anrl T. HI 176; Stevenson, 308 - 

lVocee<lin;,rs of the A.ssorii})]y <»f 1638 a.")!*. 

(ropriiited at Edinbnr^li in 1838); 
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THE FIRST ‘'bishops’ AVAR” WITH THE SCOTS. 

England had been roused, from end to end, by the events 
iji Scotland. Till some eighteen months before, English ideas 
of Scotland had been very vague. In the descriptions of 
English satirists it was a land of beggary and oatmeal, 
from which, since the union of the Crowns, there had been a 
constant inllux of lank and greedy immigrants. 

Had Gain been Scotch, Cod would have changed his doom ; 

Not made him wander, but compelled him home. 

These lines had yet to bo written by the satirist Cleveland ; 
but the jest which they express had long been popular in 
England. “The truth is,” says Clarendon, “there was so 
“ little curiosity, either in the court or the country, to know 
“ anything of Scotland, or what was done there, that, when 
“ the wliole nation was solicitous to know wliat imssed weekly 
“ in Germany and I*oland, and all other j)arts of Euro])e, no 
“ man ever inquired what was doing in Scotland, nor liad that 
“ kingdom a place or mention in one ]iage of any gazette.” 
Jenny Geddes’s arm had changed all that. Since the pro- 
clamation of the Covenant there had btum an intense interest 
throughout England in the progress of “ the Scottish busi- 
ness.” The illustrations of this tliat might be gathered from 
the English llome-oHice documents of the time are in- 
numerable. One rea{ls there how information was sent from 
Northumberland to Secretary Windebank that John Alured, 
dwelling near the border, and worth 400/. or 500/. a year, 
had been heard to say that “ the Scots were brave boys,” 
and “ Avould reform this land by a raiiiament as they had 
done theirs already.” One reads of a nest of sympathisers 
with the Scots in Newcastle, and how from that town a 
merchant named Eenwicke, a tanner named Hittlestone, and 
others, had paid a visit of sympathy to Edinburgh, had 
lodged there in a poor widow’s house in the High Street, 
had heard Mr. Roipie (Ilollock) incach on rsalm exxii. 6, 7, 
and had been so gniatly impressed that they had either 
signed the Covenant themselves or wished to do so. Ehr 
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was it only in the north of England that such instances 
of sympathy witli the Scots were breaking out, in a in aimer 
to attract the attention of the local autliorities and of the 
Home Office. Tn liondon, now and for w cijIvs and months to 
come, i\lr. Secretary Windehank, and Ids private seci’ctary 
and son-in-law, iMr. Itobert Iveade, were Inisy to weariness 
witli informations that had readied them of cases of tlie 
Scottish distemper, and with iiupiirios and arrests arising out 
of these informations. Some of these cases arc comical 
enough. Lists were made out of Scottish tailors and other 
Scottish ti*adcsnien in the city, and of the cheap eating-houses 
and tlie like to wliidi Scotchmen did most resort; and one 
reads, inter nJia, how a certain jMrs. Cromwell, living near 
Shere Lane, and not only she, but her neighbour Mrs. (Irace 
Southcott, and the Eev. Mr. Swadling, Vicar of Aldgate’s, and 
Dr. JNIay, a physician — all of whom chancc'd to be in Mrs. 
Cromwell’s house at the time — were alarmed by the wild 
talk of a (jertain Ca|>tain JS’apier, a Scotchman, who had dropt 
in with apologies from his sick wife for not having been able 
to call on Mrs. Cromwell. The news from Scotland having 
been mentioned. Captain Napier had told tluun that there 
was more in that matter than people geni*rally knew. “There 
were many good heads writing and busy about these things,'' 
and he himself was not in London for nothing, Ibi has tlie 
honour of seiung the ini[)risoned Bishop of Lincoln almost 
every day in the Tower; “that Ibshop hath more in him 
“ than all the rest of the Bishops of England, and, if he had 
“been made Archliishop of Cant(*rbury, none of all these 
“ things liad fallen out." AVhat was lirewing time alone could 
tell. Only this he would hint, that “ all the apostles of 
Christ had not 100/. a year amongst them,” and that, if the 
Bishops of England were brought liack to something like 
tliat state of things, it might be better for all jiarties ! All 
this and much more did Ca])tain Napier say openly in INfrs. 
Cromweirs house, till the hair of his hearers stood on end ; 
and no sooner was he gone than, Mr. Swadling and Dr. May 
having agreed that “ many a man hath been laid upon a 
hurdle for less matters than this and for concealment,'' an 
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account of what had passed was drawn up, road to the women, 
and sent to Secretary Windehank. Tlie result was that Cap- 
tain Napier soon found liimself under lock and key. If the 
accounts arc correct, we need not pity hv/i much ; he was l)ut 
a Scottish llobadil, who had jn'obably a bee in his bonnet. — ■ 
Eut what shall wo say of the daily hitcrccptin*^^ of letti^rs 
addressed to respectable London (*itizeiis, anil of policovisits 
to tlicir houses to searidi for papers on suspicion of their com- 
plicity Avith the Scots ? Among tlie persons so suspected, and 
examined undiir warrant from Windehank, was a “ Samuel 
flartlib, niercliant,” of wliom we sliall hear more in this 
Jli.story. And the feeling regarding tlie existence of which 
the (lovernmimt was Ihus on the alert, did, doubtless, exist 
thrmighout th<‘. entire body of the English Puritans. Above 
all, for the llanipdijiis, the Cromwcdls, and the Pyms, walking 
about this time, as we can fancy them, in. the fields or along 
(piiet pathways in thin’i* several jiarts of Pjigland, and won- 
diiiing how long the reign of “'riiorough” was to last, and 
whim, if ever, they wrvo to bii called upon again to act for 
their countrymi'ii, the mnvs from Scotland must have had a 
strangely agitating intiu’est.^ 

1 The little odds mid ends of fact 
mentioned in this ])jiraf.'rni)h arc from 
notes of iny reading’s in the MSS, in 
the State- Pill icrOtticc. TluMlatc of the 
Alurc«l case is July 1 — 11; that of the 
Napier case, An^oist 8 ; the elate of tho 
iiKiuiry about tVio Ncwcasth; sympa- 
thisers is .January 11)38 9. Thence, oii 
for some mouths, Windcbaiik and Uea<lo 
uro busy with London cases. The war- 
rant for e.xaminiiiiLC Hartlil) an<I si'arch- 
iiifj: his house is of date May 1, 1639. 

It is to Rcadc, who had jtisl written on 
tho previous* day (A])ril 30), “ I am in 
such continual cm]»loymcnt in examin- 
ing these I'uritan r();.'ucs, kc., that I 
am weary of my hfe.” — 1 have seen a 
letter of Pyin’s in theState-l’aj)erOH)ce, 
dated l.ondoii, July 20, 1038,” .mid 
aildrossed to his “ very wortliy and 
much esteemed friend, .John Wantlcs- 
forde, KiSip 11 is Maj. aji-ent and counsel 
for tho English at Aleppo in Syria.” 

In this letter (doubtless intercepte<l 
ami brought to Windehank) Pym says, 

being again to go into tho country, 
whore I have been for the most pai-t of 


these two years past, and it being a 
time which threatens great change and 
trouble, 1 havo thouglit gooil now to 
salute,” Ac.— I may bore mention that 
to the fears of complicity with the Sc«)ts, 
entertaiiie«l by the (lovcriiment about 
this time, we owe some curious sta- 
tistics .as to tlio numV)or ol' fon it/nerx 
then resident in T.ondon, From a re- 
turn of names made to Windehank, in 
pursuance of a Privy Council order 
(S. P. O. MS. of date March la, H.)38 9), 

I fiml that there were then 838 “ stran- 
gers” in Westminster-- viz. (i ll French, 
170 Dutcli, l.a Jtaliaris, and 0 Spaniards 
- a lai-gc proportion of wliom aro 
described .as “ p.aintcr.s,” ^‘picture- 
drawers,” or lymners,” while others 
are t'ligravers, musicians, silver-workers, 
Ac. Westminster would naturally bo 
the hcad-«piarters of foreigners who 
were artists. In the city ol‘ T..ondon 
there wore at tho same time (MS. of 
date March 10, giving, however, only 
iniinhers, and not a list of names) 830 
strangers,” classified thus — Prcnch, 
228 ; Dutch, 221 ; Walloons, 330 ; Ge?- 
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The nature of this interest of the Englisli Puritans in 
the Scottish struggle may he easily conceived. From the 
time of Elizabeth, it is true, a large proportion of tliose who 
were called Ihiritans in hhigland had desired nothing more in 
tlie shape of cccdesiastical change than a modification of the 
Episcopal j)OW"er, an abatement of ceremonies and the like ; 
but, in SO far as any other model of a Church than the Epis- 
copal had been contcnijdated by those Englisli Puritans wlio 
stopped short of liide])endency and Separatism, it had, of 
course, been the Cenevan or Presbyterian. Most probably 
the tightening and lieightening of English Episcopacy by 
Laud had of late driven the thoughts of the Puritans more 
aiLd more to this notion of a Cliurcli without bishops as ])ro- 
mising the only eifective deliverance. Such a notion, how- 
ever, can have existed but vaguely while it was only by look- 
ing across the seas to Holland and Switzerland that actual 
specimens of non-epis(5opal Church-government could be 
found. Put, now that one portion of the British Island itself 
had actually swept away its liishops and reverted to the 
Presbyterian system, it was not wonderful that Presbyte- 
rianism should seem to the Knglish Puritans a nearer 
possibility than it had been. All of them indeed did not as 
yet go the length of desiring the Presliyterian system for 
England. But all of them were satisfied tliat, if the Scots 
chose to have that system in Scotland, they ought not to be 
jirevented by any interference from without; and they were 
shocked at the idea of a war between the two nations for the 
sake of the Scottish bishops. 

Nevertheless, war there was now to be. On this the King, 
Laud, Wentworth, Arundel, Cottington and others wore re- 
solved. Nor could any of the Councillors see how it c.ould 
be longer avoided. The Manpus of Hamilton, wlio had been 
detained by illness and disap] )ointment in Scotland till the 
month of January, could give no other advice. Accordingly, 
as preparations had been going on more or less secretly for 

mans, 24; Italians, 11; Polanders, 2; Inirghers, 1. As regards professions, 
Bohemians, 1 ; Norwegians, 1 ; Sa- 202 of the total tS^O are described as 
▼oyards, 1 ; Normans, 1; Florentines, 1; weavers,*' and the rest of other pro* 
Palatinate-men, 1 ; Venetians, 6; Ham- fessions. 
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months, with a view to a war in the syiring at any rate, so 
during the months of January and .Fel)riiary 10:18-9 thc.s (3 
preparations wore pressed forward with all the urgency of 
ininiediate haste. Tlie details of these preparations the 
reader may easily conc.eive for himself. We will hut glance 
at one or two of the special methods for raising money to 
which the King had recourse. 

The Kohles were called u])on to suhscril)e. By a circular 
letter in the King’s name to all the English nobility, dated 
“ Westminster, January 20, 10:38-9,” tliey were individually 
informed that the King Avas to lead in person an expedition 
against the Scots, and that the rendezvous was to be at York 
on tlie 1st of A])ril ; and they were required to intimate within 
iirtecn days to one of the KSecretaries of State the. nature and 
the extent of the assistance Avhich his INlajesty might expect 
from them on that occasion. A good many replies to this 
letter, some of which are curious specimens of aristocratic 
penmanship and ortbograpliy, are still to be seen in tlie State- 
Baper Ollico; where also tluini is an abstract, in the hand- 
writing ot* j\lr. Nicholas, Clerk to the Council, of all the replies 
sent in, to the number of seventy-seven. The gradations of 
Avealth among the English nobles, in combination Avith their 
zeal and loyalty in general, or Avith their appetite for tlie 
Scottish war in particadar, are easily to be seen in this docu- 
ment, None of tlu^ s(wenty-se\ani nobles included in it comes 
up to Wentw'orth. His name is not included in it, apparently 
because it Avas necessary that he should remain in Ireland ; 
l)ut, hearing that such a summons had gone fortli, he had 
Avritten over to the King, subscribing 2,000/., and asking his 
Majesty J-o command all he had beyond that, 'Ho the utter- 
most farthing.” lYrhaps next in zeal to AVentworth is the 
Earl of Worcester. He promises 1,000/., and Avill send his 
son and Iieir (Lord lleihert, afteiwards Earl of Glamorgan) to 
the rendezAmus Avith 20 horse. A few nobles — as Lord 
Goring, Lord Cottington, the Earl of Sullblk, the Earl of NeAV- 
castle, and the Earl of St. Alban’s and (Jlanricarde — promise 
20 horse, and attendance in jierson or by sulistitute ; while 
others — as the Earls of Tlianet, Kingston, and BiAXU’S — offer 
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1000/., in lien of horse, or of both horse and attendance. The 
Earl of llridgewater, Milton's “ Earl ” in Gomu,% will furnish 
12 foot for six months, or pay 1000/., wliicJiOver is most ac- 
ceptahle to the Xiii^^; and the moacy is most acceptable. 
Jx)rd Fa,Icoiil)ri(l,L(o will attend with 10 horse and 20 foot ‘Sat 
the least.” There arii smalhir olleriii^s from many, of 500/. 
or ()()()/., or of 4 horse, 0 horse, 10 horse, with or without 
])ersoiial atUaidaiice ; and a very (‘onsiderahle number — 
among wliom are the Manpiis of Winchester, the Earls of 
Dover, I )anhy, Northampton, N’orthum])erland, Westmoreland, 
Hcuiford, Denbigh, Ihukshire, llolingbroke, and Clare — do not 
commit themselves to any exact contrilnition, bnt ])romise to 
attend “ witli as good e({ui])age as their fortunes and the 
shortness of the time will ])ermit.” Not a few beg to be 
exeuscid altogether — from attendance, on the grounds of ill- 
health, old age, or important engagements; {ind from contri- 
bution, on account of poverty oi* the suddenness of the demand. 
Among these ai’c; the Earls of Liiu'oln, Sussex, and Notting- 
ham. Some of the re 2 )lies in this category are ])eculiar. Lord 
Charles Stanhope, for (ixample, “ is not able to subsist since 
he lost his place but by his Majesty’s help;” but, if ho were 
paid his arrears of 1400/. or 1500/., he might l)0 able to do 
something. Similarly, the 2 )hiloso 2 )hical Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury reminds Windebank that since 1G24 he has been 
waiting in vain for re 2 >ayment of 5,500/. disbursed by him 
while he was amljassador in France, and that moreover he has 
been more in the cold shade of late than a person of his 
merits, both literary and dijilomatic, might have ex 2 )ected. 
The Earl of Ihistol, who had greater cause of com[)laint 
against Charles, sends no distinct rcj^ly, but ho 2 )es to come to 
London soon with “ sucli an answer as may T)e expected.” 
Lord Mandeville, son of the Earl of Manchester, “ ho])es his 
father will furnish him ” with the means to serve. The Earl 
of Warwick, “ being to go to the West Indies, desires to be 
excused from his 2 )ersonal attendance,” but will send his son. 
The Earl of Bedford first offers 500/., and then, seemingly 
with reluctance, raises the sum to 1000/., with a promise of 
personal attendance. In liis case, as in some of the 2 H’eceding, 
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the struggle between loyalty and Puritan sympathies is appa- 
rent ; but there are only two cases in which the reluctance 
which so many must have felt is openly avowed and assist- 
ance refused on princi])le. The noblemen thus courageously 
conspicuous arc the two future Puritan leaders. Lord Saye and 
Sele and Lord Brooke. In their first letters both ‘'apprehend 
that the subject is not obliged to any aid of that nature but 
by Parliament;’* and, when they are asked to reconsider that 
answer, all they concede is that they will be ready “to attend 
his Majesty when any i^avt of the kingdom of England shall 
be invaded.” They will do what the law requires them to do, 
and only that ! ^ 

Erom no class of the community was there a larger propor- 
tionate contribution than from the Clergy. It was natural 
that among many of them ecclesiastical enthusiasm should 
prompt to a pecuniary demonstration against Jack Presbyter; 
and those of them who owned no such feeling were under a 
very strong whip. Laud had taken the matter in hand. A 
circular letter, dated “ Lambeth, Eeb. 11,” had been sent to all 
the clergy of his T^rovince, recpiiring them to meet and con- 
tribute, instructing them that his Majesty looked for “a greater 
sum than in the ordinary way,” and intimating moreover 
that every clergyman’s subscription would be registered, and 
defaulters noted. Archbishop Neile extended the letter to his 
Pi'ovince of York. The result was a most respectable contribu- 
tion, satisfactory even to Laud.^ That prelate was, indeed, 
now overburdened with the anxiety of an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion roused by himself and for which ho knew that he was 
held responsible. As usual, his waking thoughts passed into 
his dreams. “Tuesday Night, Feb. 12, 1639,” he writes in his 
Diary, “I dreamed that K. C. (King Charles) was to be 
“ married to a minister’s widow, and that I was called upon 
“ to do it ; no Service-Book was to be found ; and in my own 

1 The King’s circular letter in Rush- Cherbury’s, which is in a neat and ele- 
worth, II. 791-2; “A List of the gant hand, being dated “From my 
Lords Answerers to tho King's Letter” house at H.aquenay, 9 Fob. 1638 ; ” also 
in S. P. O., of date Feb. 28, 1638-9 ; a Wentworth’s Letter to tho King in 
good many of tho answers themsehea Strafford Letters, date Feb. 10, 1638-9. 
in the S. P. O. — Lord Herbert of 2 Rush worth, II. 819. 
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“ book, which I had, I could not find the place for marriage.** 
This was ominous. 

From the laity generally, and from the commercial class in 
particular, far less was to be obtained than from the nobles 
and the clergy. All that the City of London offered was a 
paltry sum of 5,200/., which his Majesty refused with scorn.^ 
Hence an application to the English Eornan Catholics. The 
Queen herself appealed by letter to her fellow-religionists ; a 
central committee of influential Eomaiiists, including Sir 
Kenelra Digby and Walter ]\fontague, was formed in London ; 
and in all the shires Homan Catholic collectors were set to 
^v7)rk. The sum raised was considerable, and would liav^e been 
greater had not hints come from Home, through George Con 
and other Papal agents, not to be too f(;)r^^'ard in the affair. 
It was not so clear at the Vatican that the interests of the 
true Church would be promoted by helping the King of the 
Protestant Island to put down a jxntion of his subjects a 
little more absurdly Protestant than himself; and tlie English 
Catholics were warned to desist from that foolish, nay 
rather illiterate and childish custom” of distinguishing be- 
tween Anglicanism and Puritanism, as if the one were a 
whit nearer the eternal Italian truth than the other.^ 

The total levies ordered from all England and Wales were 
43,15:1 foot and :),r)99 horse. Of this force a part was to 
remain in reserve Avilliin England, wlnle the rest was to form 
the army destined for the Scottish border. To the chief 
command of this army the King had a])pointed the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, then in his forty-eighth year. He was 
chosen for his higli rank and general stateliness, and also 
perhaps because his ancestor had commanded the English 
at Flodden. As Lieutenant-General under Arundel, there 
had been appointed liobert Devereux, Earl of Essex, of about 
the same age as Arundel, but of military experience, and, 
according to Clarendon, '' the most popular man in the king- 
dom,” and the likeliest to be of use to Charles, if Charles 

* Letter of Garrard of the Charter- Papers in the State Paper Office, 
house, of date March 28, 1839, to * Rush worth, IT. 820—826. 

Viscount Conway, among the Conway 
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had had the due discernment. Essex would have preferred 
being Master of the Horse ; but, by the Queen’s influence, 
that post was given to the Earl of Holland. To assist the 
land-operations of the army, a fleet of sixteen vessels, under 
the command of the Marquis of Hamilton, with Admiral Sir 
John Pennington as his second, was to sail from the Thames 
for the Firth of Forth. The scheme of a descent by the Earl 
of Antrim and his Irish followers on the west or Argyleshire 
coast was revived, and it was hoped that Wentworth might 
aid or follow up that expedition. Finally, to turn to account 
the anti-covenanting elements in Scotland, a commission was 
sent to the Marquis of Huntley, appointing him lieutenant 
for the King at Aberdeen and in all the northern parts of 
Scotland.^ 

It was not till the Kil^ig’s preparations were in a sufficient 
state of forwardness that he openly announced to his English 
subjects the intention wdiich they had gathered from his acts. 
This was done in a long j^roclamation, of date February 27, 
ordered to be read in all the parish churches of England and 
Wales after Divine service. Here his Majesty gave such a 
summary account of the proceedings of the Scots as would, 
he said, make evident, in the meantime, the justice of his 
intended w\ar, but referred those who might desire to study 
the question more at leisure to an elaborate documentary 
history which Dr. Balcancpihal was preparing for the press 
under the title of ‘'The Large Declaration.” In the pro- 
clamation very strong statements were made. The Cove- 
nanters were accused of being enemies to monarchy, and of 
a design to invade England.*^ As the Scots had circulated 
abundantly in England papers giving a very different version 
of their acts and their principles, the proclamation of Charles 
had little effect; and the popular English feeling against 
the war broke out in all sorts of forms. Squibs, and drafts 
of petitions against the war, were flung at night over the 
walls of Whitehall or Lambeth, or dropped within the pre- 


1 Rushworth, II. 826 — 828; Claren- Baillie, 1. 188 ; Spalding, 1. 146 • 

don, p. 46; Letter of Northumberland * See the Proclamation in Rushworth* 
to Wentworth, Jan. 29, in Strafford IT. 830 — 833. 
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cincts of the Court. Take as a specimen one rude and very 
p\e\)eian document, now in tlie State Paper Oftice, written 
in a coarse cr^linped hand, and endorsed by W indebank 
“ Libel from Ware/* Ware is a village in Herts, and some 
rustic Puritan there had penned the document. ‘"If you 
tender God’s glory,” he says to the King, ^'your Highness* 
and posterity’s good and your loving subjects* love, con- 
" sider what you do before you begin to shed innocent blood. 
" King Ahab brought a curse on all his posterity by,’* &c. 
Again, “We, your poor, yet true subjects have many griev- 
“ ances which lieth heavy on our bodies and our states, which 
we cannot well bear ; yet our greatest cause of grief is 
“ that God’s ordinancies are taken away, and our ministers 
“ are taken away or their mouths stopped, and our souls are 
“ like to be starved ; and we have as^ much need to stand as 
“ the Scots have in tliis behalf.** After more of the same 
sort, the petition winds up with this bit of doggrel — 

Desiorin’ your Hinos to pardon my pon, 

Cary Laud to the Scots, and hang up ’ Ken.” ^ 

While the King was making his preparations, the Scots 
had not been idle. Eorcseeing war, they had, even before the 
holding of their Assembly, taken care to provide wliat was 
mainly needful — a fit commander-in-chief. The Thirty 
Years* AVar,” then two-thirds over, had been a grand military 
school, not only for Germans, Swedes, Frericliinen, and other 
continentals, but also for many a volunteer or soldier- 
adventurer from the British islands. In especial, scores 
of cadets of Lowland Scottish families had gone abroad 
since 1018 in the Protestant service, and bad become oflicers 
in the armies of the Elector-Palatine, the Danish King, and 
Gustavus Adolphus. Among the most conspicuous of these 
was one Alexander Leslie, the natural son of George Leslie, 
of Balgonie in Fifeshire, one of that wide-spread Scottish 
family of Leslies of which the Earl of Eothes was now the 

^ From copym my notos from Papers The ‘‘Mlon” whose hanging-up is do- 
n the P. 0. This paper is addressed sired is Bishop Wren of Norwich, 
• on the hack “ To the Hie and Mighty specially unpopular for his severity 
King Charles deliver this carefully.” against the Puritans. 
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chief. He had served as an officer in Sir Horatio Vere’a 
regiment of British auxiliaries sent in 1()21 to assist the 
Dutch against Spinola, and had passed thence into tVie 
service of Gustavns. Among his military exploits, when 
he was one of Gustavus’s Scottish officers, liad been the 
defence of Stralsund, in 1()28, against the Imperialists under 
Wallenstein. The success of this defence, in spite of Wal- 
lenstein’s boast that ho would take Stralsund " though it 
were chained to heaven by adamant,” had been accounted a 
splendid incident of the general war. Thenceforward, as 
Sir Alexander Leslie, Governor of Stralsund, Field-marshal, 
&c., he had been one of the Swedish hero’s most trusted sub- 
ordinates ; and, after the death of Gustavus, he had remained 
in the Swedish service — now in Saxony or other ])arts of 
Germany, and now in Sweden itself. Early in 1638 he 
seeiLj to have had thoughts of returning to Scotland, where 
since 1635 he had been the holder of property in his native 
Fifeshire. Whatever intention of this kind he may have 
had was confirmed by the intelligence he received abroad of 
the events of that year in Scotland. His sympathies being 
with the Covenanters, he had even busied himself with pro- 
curing signatures to the Covenant among the Scottish officers 
and soldiers in Sweden and Germany. To him, at all events, 
the thoughts of the Covenanting leaders at home had turned. 
Eothes had entered into communication with him; and, 
coming over in a small bark, he had arrived in Scotland in 
the autumn of 1638. Without any post as yet, and indeed 
keeping as much as possible in the background, he was 
yet to be seen occasionally in the Canongate or the High 
Street of, Edinburgh, when the Covenanting chiefs were in 
consultation. He was a little, crooked, and rather battered 
military veteran, at whom people pointed as he passed, telling 
each other that that was General Leslia^ 

There was little necessity now for Leslie’s keeping in the 

1 Historical Records of the Family 213, and note by Mr. David Laing 
of Leslie, by Colonel Leslie of Balqubain to his memoir of Baillie, p. xxxix.: 
(1869), 111.355,356; Chambers’s Die- Spalding, I. 130; Harte’s Gustavus 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen, Article Adolphus (edit. 1807), I. 163, and else* 
“Leslie (Alex.);” Bmllie, I. Ill and where. 
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background. The Scots, indeed, did, after their Assembly 
endeavour to avert war by further messages and “ supplica- 
tions and, when these had been of no avail, they had been 
further troubled by the inopportune appearance here and 
there among themselves of doctrinaire hesitations as to the 
legality of war by subjects against their sovereign. But common 
sense and the powerful pen of Henderson had quashed these 
hesitations, and even before the King s proclamation to the 
English of his intended expedition Scotland was alive to meet 
it Thus, as early as Jaiiuaiy 12, Wentworth, writing to Laud 
from Dublin, and sending him certain inibrmations which he 
had just received from an Ensign AVillougliby, wlio had been 
several months in Scotland, noiiiinally on a visit to relatives, 
but really as a spy, says : He tells me that a few days before 
‘‘ his coming thence there was brought to Leith forth of Sweden, 
“ in two ships, culvering and demiculvering G, drakes taper- 
'' bore 9 (all of brass and Tipon their carriages ready to inarch), 
“ of corslets 4,000, and of muskets 1,800, as good as ever he 
“ looked on. He tells me he never saw a country so stored 
“ with arms in all liis life, howbeit very much of them refuse 
“ stuff and unserviceable. They have drill-masters, as they 
“ term them, whicli go up and down tlie country, exercising 
‘‘ their men.” This was but the beginning; and we hear from 
other quarters of committees in every shire, of voluntaiy sub- 
scriptions, of money borrowed from Mr. \\411iam Dick of 
Edinburgh on tlie joint- bond of the nobles, of the importation 
of iron and the manufacture of arms, and of the arrangement 
of a system of beacon-fires along the coasts. Every fourth 
grown man in every parish, if necessary, was to take the 
field. All this, so far as not done by sj^ontaneous zeal in the 
different districts, was done under the authority of a kind of 
Central Council which- had established itself in Edinburgh, 
as a new edition of the Tables adapted to the warlike emer- 
gency by the omission of the clerical element. This Council, 
or temporary Government of Scotland, consisted, till the 7th of 
March, of a large assembly of deputies from all parts of the 
country ; but, after that date, of a select committee of twenty- 
six nobles, lairds and burgesses, of whom thirteen were to be 
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a quorum. It must be understood also that, influenced by 
the example of Argyle, or by a patriotic rousing of spirit 
against a threatened invasion, some of those who, as Privy 
Councillors of the King, had hitherto stood aloof, now joined 
the Covenant. Among these were the Earls of Marisclial, 
Mar, and Kingliorn, and Viscount Almont. Some of the 
younger nobility, also, whose fathers held by the King, were 
eager now on the other side. Above all, the little crooked 
Field-marshal Leslie was now in request. Wentworth, who 
had heard of Leslie and his activity, writes about him in a 
way wliicli at least shows liow much he thought would 
depend on the kind of commander the Scots had got. The 
English, lie said, were certainly ill provided with military 
men ; but, as far as he could hear, tliis Leslie was “ no such 
great kill-cow as they would have him.'' lie could “ neither 
write nor read,” and moreover, thougli certainly a captain, 
he had never really been a general to the King of the Swedes, 
but only to a llanse town, or something of that sort! All 
this, or most of it, was but current English scandal. Having 
seen the signature A. Leslie " in contemporary documents, 
1 can certify that the veteran not only could write, but wrote 
a neat and picturesque hand. In other respects he well 
suited his countrymen ; and, while Wentworth was writing, 
he was doing what he could to impart to the levies he was 
to command some elements of Swedish discipline. He had 
his competent assistants in other (Justavus-Adolphus Scots 
whom he had taken care to bring over. Crowner ” (/. e. 
Colonel) William Baillie was to be his Lieutenant-general; 
Crowner Monro was drilling the Lothians ; and Crowner 
Alexander Hamilton had set up a foundry of cannon in the 
Potter-row.^ 


1 Baillie, I. ISO — 104 ; Stevenson, 
360 — 363 ; Letters, under date 

cited ; MSS. in S. P. 0. On© particular 
MS. I have in view in my statement 
about Leslie’s signature is a letter, of 
date Sept. 8, 1640, addressed by Jjoslie, 
Kothes, Montrose, and five otlier Cove- 
nanting chiefs, to the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London. I ought to men- 
tion, however, that the tradition as to 


Leslie’s defective education has come 
down elsewhere than in the tilraff'i/rd 
Letters. It . figures •* even in Colonel 
Leslie of Balquhain’s Uistorkal liecords 
of the Familt/ of Leslie, where (III. 357) 
there is a quotation from Lord Hailes, 
commenting on Leslie’s signature to a 
famous public letter of the year 1639 
in these terms, ^'The subscription of 
General Ijoslie is so awkwai-d and mil- 
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When the Scots should march to meet the King, there must 
be no impediments left in their rear. Hence, towards the end 
of March, the simultaneous seizing or securing by stratagem, 
or an easy show of force without bloodshed, of such castles 
as were or might be held for the King — Edinburgh Castle, 
Dalkeith Palace, Stirling Castle, Dunbarton Castle, and all 
the border strongholds except Caerlaveroek. Argyle himself, 
going to the Isle of Arran, took the Marquis of Hamilton’s 
castle of Brodick, and otherwise settled that w^estern region 
against the dreaded invasion of Antrim’s Irish. There was 
harder work in Aberdeenshire, where the Marquis of Huntley 
W'as doing hie best for the King. But, a force of 9,000 Cove- 
nantei’s having marched from the more southern shires, under 
the Earls of IMontrose, Marischal and Kinghorn, and Leslie 
following with a siege-train, and some 2,000 Covenanting 
Forbeses, Frasers, &c., liaving at the same time risen in 
Aberdeenshire itself, Huntley was obliged to flee from Aber- 
deen to his own estates in Stratlibogie (March 25), leaving 
the city to the mercy of the foe. Then was a sore sight 
in the town. '' Some,” says the local historian Spalding, 
fled with their wives and bairns ; among others, there 
“ fled to sea about si.xty of our bravest men and youtlis of 
" Aberdeen, w’ell armed with sword, musket and bandolier, 
as excellent cavaliers. They took one of the town’s colours 
and John Park, their drummer, with them, and resolved to 
“ go to the King.” In the same ship went most of the Aber- 
deen Doctors, and the Lairds of Drum and Pitfoddels. They 
had hardly departed when the invading force of 11,000 
Covenanters, all wearing the blue ribbon of the Covenant 
in opposition to the red ribbon of Huntley’s adherents, 
entered and suiTounded the town, to take vengeance upon 
its remaining citizens by fines, a stringent imposition of the 

shapen that it confirms the tradition of copy of it. On referring to that copy I see 
his being absolutely illiterate.” I can- that the letters are peculiarly shaped ; 
not account for this discrepancy, and but the peculiarity is certainly not that 
Lord Hailes is an unusually strict au- of defective education. It is as if Leslie 
thority ; but I rather fancy I am right. had practised a scpiare distinct hand 

I took particular note of Leslie’s signa- while abroad. I arlhere to the words 

ture, precisely because it contradicted ''neat and picturesque.” 
the tradition ; and I have a kind of 
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Covenant, and various other harsh mecnsures. The Marquis 
of Huntley himself, pursued into Strathbogie, and obliged to 
surrender, was sent to Edinburgh, with his eldest son, Lord 
Goi?(lon, where they were imprisoned in the castle. Viscount 
Aboyne, the Marquis’s second son, and some others of the 
family, contrived, however, to nnnaiii at large in Al)eTdeen- 
shire ; so that, after the Covenanting force had withdrawn, 
leaving only a garrison in Aberdeen, that region continued to 
be disturbed. It was in that far-off region, indeed, tliat there 
was the first actual bloodshed in the long Civil War of Great 
Britain which Avas now beginning. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, the first person actually slain in the war was a poor 
fellow named David Pratt, a farm-servant of the Aberdeen- 
shire family of the Gordons of Gicht, the maternal ancestors 
of Lord Byron. They were Aiiti-Covenonters, and he was 
sliot dead in a chance shirmish with .some of the other side 
at a place called 'ibwie, some eight-and- twenty miles from 
Abcrdccm. Skirmishes in those uiqmliccd ])arts, now that 
there was so good a prctc.xt for them, were the easiest 
things in nature, and added to the rough fun of exist- 
ence. One such skirmish, a day or two after David Pratt 
fell, was on a considerable scale and attained to tlic dignity 
of a name. A number of the known Covenanting lairds 
of the district, with Lord Fraser and the Master of Forbes 
at their head, having announced that they would hold a 
demonstration for the Covenant at Turriff, a small town 
on the steep hank of the river Deveron, where it divides 
Aberdeenshire from Banffshire, and having assembled wdth 
their rctaiiKws to the number of 1200 men, were attacked 
there hj an equal force of the opposite party, wdio had 
brought field-pieces for the purpo.se. After some r(?sistance, 
the Covenanters fled, the alacrity of their retreating move- 
ments being assisted both by the steepness of the braes and 
by the shots from the field-pieces. This “ Trot of Turriff,” 
as it came to be called (May 14, 1639), though a laugh- 
able affair in itself, is rather memorable as the first field- 
action of the Civil War. In the present, or first Scottish, 
stage of that war, 'at all events, neither Arundel’s arniy 
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nor Hamilton’s Heet was to do anything for the King half 
so good,^ 

Both army and fleet were by this time ready, and almost 
in station, for service. •Tlirongh the months of March and 
April the levies from all parts of England and Wales had 
been on the march along the roads, drawing to their rendez- 
vous in the north. Ihit never had an English army been on 
march on a business for which it liad less heart, and never 
along the roads and through the villages of England had an 
army been seen maridiing with less pleasure by the people 
from which it had been drawn. It had been ordered that 
there should be prayers in all the English cliurches for the 
King’s success, but the responses can have been but faint. 
In the ranks of the army the signs of reluctance wxto 
manifest. 'M found some of these trained soldiers,” writes 
the Earl of IJndsey, who had a command in it, to Secretary 
Windebank, April 9, very unwilling to go along, so as at 
Boston a woman presented me with the great toe of her 
husband in a handkerchief, which he Iiud cut olf that lie 
]night not be able to march.”- IMareh, however, they 
must. The King was already before them. Leaving London 
on the 27th of ^larch, he had reached York on the 30th. Here 
he remained a full month, liolding Court, receiving local depu- 
tations and tlie Lords and courtiers whom he had summoned 
to meet him there, and administering to them tlie military 
oath. Lords ^Saye and Sele and Brooke, who had attended 
the summons, but who had refused the oath, were committed 
to custody. Proclamations also were sent into ycotland, with 
offers of pardon to those who should submit. After these 
preliminaries at York, the King moved on (April 29) to 
Durham, arid thence to Newcastle. It was the plan that 
lie should remain at Newcastle till Hamilton’s fleet from the 
Thames had passed the coast of Berwickshire, and begun 
operations. When these oijerations had had some success, 
the army was to advance to the border, and either invade 
Scotland, or give battle to any Scottish army that might bar 

•1 Baillie, I. 195 et seo . ; llushwortb, Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scot- 
Ill. 906—908 ; Spaldinpr, I. 149 d srq.; land, II. 123-4. * letter in S.P.O. 
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the way. Hamilton’s fleet passed the Berwickshire coast on 
the 2nd of May, and the King at Newcastle awaited the 
result with some anxiety.^ 

The result was next to nothing. Had Hamilton’s fleet 
sailed from the Thames a mouth or six weeks earlier, so as to 
have gone to Aberdeen while yet the Marquis of Huntley held 
that town and its neighbourhood for the King, something 
might have been done. But, the Covenanters having secured 
Aberdeen and taken Huntley pri.soner, this plan had neces- 
sarily been abandoiu^d ; and tlie fleet had to confine itself to 
demonstrations in the Firth of Forth. They were only 
demonstrations. To tlie messages sent ashore to the magis- 
trates of Leith, and to the Council of Covenanting chiefs 
at Edinburgh, re({uiring them to receive the Marquis as 
Kings Commissioner and submit to him, the answer was 
very respectfully in the negative. They let him cruise about, 
and they even I’eiVained from trying Colonel Hamilton’s 
“fireworks” iqjon iiis sliips; but they were resolved not to 
permit a landing. Such messengers of his as they allowed 
to come on shore were guarded through the streets of Leith, 
and not lost sight of so long as they remained ; parties sent 
ashore in boats at any point for fresh water were met by 
armed oi)ponents breast-deei) and turned back ; among hun- 
dreds of volunteer hands busy in strengthening the fortifi- 
cations of Leith and the approaches to Edinburgh were some 

ladies and gentlemen ” of both towns, “ carrying earth 
and stones,” and ‘‘ refusing no labour ; ” and conspicuous 
among these was Hamilton's own mother, the JMarchioness- 
I)o wager. She went aboub it is said, armed witli a pistol, 
which sjm vowed to discharge upon her own son, if he offered 
to come on shore.” All that tlie Marquis could do, in these 
circumstances, was to cruise about, capturing a trading vessel 
or two, till his men, cooped-up on shipboard, or on the two 
small islands of Inchcomb and Inchkeith, began to die of 
small-pox. A chance, indeed, occurred to him, if he had been 

1 Spalding,!. 180; Riishworth, in. 930. ing Hamilton on board his ship, the 

a Two M8. letters in S. P. 0. — one of lUiinhow ; the other of date May 9, to 
date May 7, to Windebank in London, Windebank, from Edward Norgate, ^n 
from M. de Vic, a political agent attend- attendance on the King at Newcastle. 
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quick enough to avail himself of it. The heroes of the 

Trot of TurriffV’ clashing to Aberdeen immediately after that 
exploit, and joined by Lord Lewis Gordon, the third son of 
the Maiquis of Jlimtley, repossessed themselves of that town, 
all the more easily because of the incorrigible royalist ten- 
dencies of the inhabitants and the smallness of the defence 
which the Covenanters had left. As Yiscioiint Aboyne, Hunt- 
ley’s second son, had gone to the King at Newcastle, and was 
expected to return with the commission of Kings lieutenant 
in the north in his father’s ])lace, it is possible that, if 
Hamilton’s fleet had left the Firth of Forth for Aberdeen 
even as late as the middle of May, that town might 
have been turned to account. But the chance was lost. 
The Earls of Montrose and Marischal, speeding back to 
Aberdeen with some 5,000 Covenanters, so alarmed Lewis 
Gordon and the heroes of the Trot of Turriff” that they 
fled, leaving the unfortunate town for a second and most 
severe punishment by the wearers of the blue ribbon (Alay 
25). In especial, as the ladies of Aberdeen had, out of con- 
tempt of the Covenant, tied its colours round the necks of 
their dogs, there was a great slaughter of the dogs of the town. 

While the King remained at Newcastle and Hamilton’s 
fleet was in the Firth of Forth, the Scots, still anxious to 
avoid open war, made their last elTorts for peace. Letters 
were addressed to Hamilton, as their countryman, requesting 
his mediation with the King ; letters of similar purpose were 
sent to the Earl of Essex, whose character for liberality and 
fairness stood as high with the Scots as with the English ; 
nay, the services of messengers and mediators of a humbler 
rank were gladly used. There was, for example, a certain 
Dr. Moysley, Vicar of Newark, who, taking an interest in 
the Scottish movement and wishing to observe matters with 
his own eyes, had gone into Scotland on a tour of curiosity. 
He had been going about for some weeks, and had seen a 
good deal of the Scottish clerical leaders, who found him a 
good, simple, candid kind of man, and by no means Canter- 
burian ” in his views. He, on the other hand, found them 
and their cause by no means so bad as had been represented. 
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and professed that, though he had no commission, yet, as an 
English clergyman, he would consider it his duty, on his 
return to England, “to give the King better information” 
about them. To this good-natured Vicar, accordingly, leaving 
Edinburgh for Newcastle on the 11th of May, there was 
entrusted a “supplication” to the King, drawn up by Hen- 
derson in very “ submiss” terms, together with letters in “a 
stouter style,” drawn up by Argyle, to the Earls of Pembroke 
and Holland. And the Vicar was as good ns his word. He 
had reached Newcastle and delivered his letters before the 
17tli of May; on which clay I find Mr. Edward Norgate, 
clerk or secretary to Mr. Secretary Coke, writing as follows 
from Newcastle to Eobert Eeade, holding the same office to 
Secretary Wiiidcbank in London : “ I met with Dr. Moysley, 
“ Vicar of Newark, who seems a grave and well-spoken 
“ divine. This doctor tells me, and will make it good with 
“ the loss of his vicarage, that, during his fortnight’s stay in 
“ Edinburgh, he never heard word from any Scot savouring 
“ of disaffection to our King or nation.” As Norgate, like 
his master, ^Ir. Secretary Coke, was no friend tc, the war, he 
was pleased to hear sucdi a report ; but he could not help 
twitting the Doctor a little. “ Seeing the Doctor,” he says, 
“ in a very formal and canonical priest’s coat, I asked him if 
“ he durst wear that in Scotland.” The Doctor told him that, 
though he had gone' about a great deal among the Presby- 
terians of all ranks, and thougii he had been tak(3n in some 
places for a bishop, yet he had received not the least affront. 
But the Doctor’s man, who was by, informed Norgate pri- 
vately that his master was deaf, or else he would have had 
a different story to tell. The Scottish women, seeing him 
pass in his priest’s coat, had saluted him with such ejacula- 
tions as “ If thou beest a Bishop, the Deil hold thy head ! ” 
“ A cauld cast on thy chaps ! ” or “ My malison on thee ! ” 
the Doctor hearing not a word, or taking it all for com- 
pliment.^ 

Though the letters brought by Dr. Moysley were not 
without some effect, the King resolved that it would be best 

1 Ijetter of Norgate, of date cited, in S. P. 0. ; and Baillie, I. 207, 208. 
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at least to overawe the Scots by his near personal presence. 
Leaving Newcastle, therefore, he arrived with his Court and 
army, on the 28th of May, at Berwick, Where there was 
already a strong garrison, and where he was separated but by 
the river Tweed from the rebellious land of his birth. The 
camp was pitched on a plain or liaugh of the Tweed, at a 
place called Birks, about two miles above Berwick. Here, in 
the midst, stood the King's pavilion, and round it, at various 
distances, the tents of the nobles and courtiers, and of the 
inferior officers and soldiers, with ensigns of different colours 
flying. The total of the troops, besides the garrison of 
Berwick, was 19,614 foot and 3,260 horse. Arundel was 
Lord-general or Commander-in-chief, with Essex for his Lieu- 
tenant-general, TTolland for his Master of Horse, Lord New- 
port for jMastcr of Ordnance, Lord Goring for Lieutenant- 
general of Horse, Lord Wilmot for Commissary-general, and 
Sir Jacob Astley for Sergeant-major-general. Among the 
commanders of liorse-regiments were tlie Earl of Newcastle, 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Viscount Grandison, 
Lord Clifford, Thomas Fairfax, and the witty Sir Jolm Suck- 
ling; and, among the commanders of foot-regiments, the 
Earl of landsey, Sir Ferdinando Fairfax, T.ord Barrymore, Sir 
Henry Vane, Sir William Savile, and Sir John Hotham. 
Serving under these in the liorse-troops or as subalterns in 
the foot-regiments were many English gentlemen of good 
families and estates.^ Had the King chosen, he might have 
had the services also of a good many of the refugee Scots. 
These refugee Scots, however, not being ’ favourites in the 
English camp, the greater number of them had been required 


1 Rush worth. III. 92(5, 927, whore lists 
of the regiments and their commanders 
are given. In the S. P. 0. are many 
documents relating to the northern 
army and the camp at Birks — including 
the musters" or parchment rolls 
containing, county by county, the 
names of all the poor fellows draughted 
to servo in this expedition of Xerxes. 
From the same sources 1 have gathered 
the following as to the rates of pay in 
the army per diem, Arundel, as lord- 
^ncral, had jGK) a day ; Essex ; 
Holland £5 ; Newport £4 ; Goring and 


A-stloy £2 each ; Wilmot £1 IOjt. 
Colonels of Foot had £i a day each ; 
lieu t. -colonels 10«. • captains of com- 
panies 6^.; lieutenants ihf.; ensigns 
2«. 6d. ; sergeants and drummers ; 
corporals lUrf. ; and each private soldier 
8f/. In the Horse the pay was higher — 
8s, for every captain; 5s, for lieute- 
nants, 4s, for cornets, 3s. for corporals, 
and 2s. 6d. for every private. Army 
chaplains and physicians had 6s, 8a, 
a day ; chirurgeons from 4s. to 2s. 6d. ; 
** preachers ” 4s. ; apothecanes 8*. 4d. 
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either to shift for themselves in England, or to return to 
Scotland to be of what use they could in their respective 
districts. Young Viscount Aboyne, who had managed to reach 
the King at Newcastle by a coasting boat from Aberdeenshire 
in very poor guise, did obtain the Kings commission to return 
as his Lieutenant in the North, and, along with this, an order 
to the Marquis of Hamilton to see liim conveyed back to 
Aberdeen, with sueh Aberdonian or other refugees as chose 
to accompany liim, and with such help in the shape of English 
soldiers and war-materials as could be spared from the fleet. 

The King’s advance to the border had been preceded by a 
proclamation forbidding the Scots to approach in arms within 
ten miles of the English lines. Willing to respect this order 
as long as there might lie chance of accommodation, I.eslie 
had made the head-quarters of the Scottish army at Dunglass, 
on the Haddingtonsliire coast, about 30 miles from Edinburgh 
and 25 from Eerwick. As he feared nothing so much for his 
countrymen, however, as a policy of mere blockade or inaction 
on the other side, which should waste time and exhaust the 
Scottish resources, he had made up his mind, if necessary, to 
take the initiative, or, as Baillie expresses it, to “ make a bolt 
through the reek and get a grip of some of those that had 
first kindled the fire and still laid fuel to it.” With this view, 
his expresses were already out for the quick assembly at 
Dunglass of such forces as were still delayed in the north or 
otherwise dispersed. T.et them finish with the King first, 
and there would be time to reckon with the Aberdonians 
afterwards if they again stirred ! While he w^as so reasoning, 
two little movements on the King’s side gave him all tlie 
pretext ^he wanted. After midnight, on the 31st of May, the 
Lord-general Arundel, having lieard of an intended muster of 
Covenanters that day at Dunse in Berwickshire, some miles 
from the English camp, and thinking it would be a good 
stroke to surprise them, took the road secretly, with Holland, 
Goring, and a small band of horse. When, about daybreak, 
however, they reached Dunse, they found the men all flown, 
and only women and children 'in an uproar of fear. Some of 
them went so far as to cry “ Deil tak Leslie,” and others were 
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down on their knees, imploring the General ‘'not to burn 
their houses and bring in Paperie.*’ On Arunders courteously 
reassuring them, they brought “wine, ale, pans of milk, and 
sucli-like trinkets as they had,” not refusing payment ; and, 
as nothing more was to be done, and it was ascertained indeed 
that tidings of the intended visit had reached Dunse two 
hours beforehand (sent, doubtless, by some of the kindly 
Scottish pages about the King), the party rode back. But, 
three days afterwards, Holland, repeating the exploit for 
himself, by a diflereiit road, and on a larger scale, came olf in 
even a sorrier manner. With 1,000 horse and 3,000 foot he 
had got as far as Kelso, when, at a moment when his horse 
w’as a mile or two in advance of his foot, he became aware of 
the presence, not of Arunders old women at Dunse, but of a 
body of Scottisli horse and ])ikemen, posted on and by the 
sides of the road at the entrance to the town. Appearances 
not being iavourablc, Holland called a halt, and ordered a 
trumpet to advance to ask who they were that lay so near 
the King. “Wliose trumpet are you?” was tlie Scottisli 
answer. My Lord ITollaiKrs” was the reidy, whereupon 
there came from the other spokesman the information that 
they did not know what business Lord Holland had to be 
there asking such questions, and that if lie did not begone 
‘^they would show him the way.” Holland, after consulting 
with his officers, took the advice given him, and retreated at 
full speed, the Scots making no attempt to prevent him. His 
return set the whole camj^ talking ; and, though he blamed 
Eoger Witherington, tlic scoutmaster, for having misled him 
by defective information, and represented the body of Scots 
that had turned him back as 10,000 at the least, ill-natured 
people gave their own version of the matter, and from that 
day the story of his Kelso raid was never forgotten against 
him. The Scots whom he had met were a band under Colonel 
Monro and Lords Pleming and Erskine.^ 


1 Baillie, I. 205 — 208 (with letters of '' Berwick, J\ino 3 ; ” one from Sir 

Leslie in Appendix to Baillie, 4li8 et Henry Vane to Hamilton, dated June 

and, for Arundel’s and Hoi- 4;” and another from Norgate to 

land’s raids, three letters in S. P. O. — Reade, dated “ June 5,” See also Kush- 

vfts. one from Norgate to Keado, dated worth, Jll. 936. 
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The Scottish territory having been invaded, there was an 
end to the rule of the ten miles’ distance between the two 
camps. If tliat rule were not to be reciprocal, the King had 
only to advance, and the Scots would have to retreat before 
him, by ten miles and ten miles, till they reached John o’Groat’s. 
In short, Leslie raised his camp at Dunglass, and, his army 
having been swelled by the last levies to be expected, en- 
camped, on the 4th of June, on Dunse Law, a gentle hill, 
of no great size, Init convenient for the purpose, near the 
aforesaid town of Tliiiise, and commauding the direct road 
from Lerwick to Edinburgh. The two armies were now 
within six or seven miles of each other, and the King, who 
had had no warning of Leslie’s a])proach, could view his 
rebel-subjects and their movemenis through his prospect- 
glass.^ 

“ It would have done you good,” writes Laillie to his cousin 
Spang, minister at Canipvere in Holland, "to have casten 
"your eyes athort our bravo and rich hill as often as I did. 
" Our hill was garnished on the top, towards the south and 
" east, with our mounted cannon, well near to the number of 
" forty, great and small. Our regiments lay on the sides of 
" the hill, almost round about, the total number being about 
" 20,000 men. The crowiicrs lay in kennous [canvas] 
" lodges, high and wide ; their captains about them in lesser 
" ones ; the sojours about all, in huts of timber, covered with 
" divot [turf] or straw. Our crowners for the most part were 
" noblemen. Ilothes, Lindsay, Sinclair, had among them two 
" full regiments at least from Fife; Lalcarras a horse-troop; 
" Loudoun, Montgomery, Erskine, Loyd, Fleming, Kirkcud- 
" bright, Yester, Dalhousie, Flglintoun, Cassilis, and others, 
" either with whole or half regiments.” Laillie explains 
that Montrose was absent in the north, and that Argyle was 
not in the camp at first, but came in a few days with an 
addition of Highlanders to those already in the camp. " Our 
" captains,” he continues, " for the most part barons or gen- 
" tlemen of good note ; our lieutenants almost all sojours who 
" had served over the sea in good charges : every company had, 

1 Kushwortb, III. 937, and Baillie, I. 210. 
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flying, at the captain’s tent-door, a brave new colour, stamped 
with the Scottish arms, and this ditton, ‘For Christ’s 
“ Crown and Covenant,’ in golden letters.” Of the soldiers 
he says that tlicy “ were all lusty and full of courage, the 
most of them stout young ploughmen.” Though there was 
difficulty ill obtaining money enough from Edinburgh to 
give them their sixpence a day ” regularly, there was little 
discontent on that score, from the abundance of provisions. 
“ Our meanest sojours was always served in wheat-bread, and 
a groat woidd have gotten them a lamb-leg ; which was a 
“ dainty world to the most of them.” Aloreover, ‘‘ every one 
encouraged another; the sight of the nobles and their be- 
loved pastors daily raised their hearts and there were “the 
“ good sermons and prayers, morning and even, under the roof 
“ of heaven, to which the drums did call them for bells,” and 
“ the remonstrances very frequent of the goodness of their 
“ cause, and of their conduct hitlnu’to h}^ a hand clearly divine.” 
For tlie officers tliere wore more special “ecclesiastic meet- 
ings ” ill ]|(hhes’s tent. jMilitaiy meetings or councils of war 
were held at Leslie’s quarters iii tlie Castle of Dunse at 
the foot of the hill. Here, surrounded hy a guard of some 
hundreds of Edinburgh lawyers armed as musketeers, Leslie 
kept open table at his own charge ; in which custom he was 
imitated by some of the nobles. Every night Leslie liiinself 
and his Lieutenant-general Ikiillie rode tlic rounds of the 
cam]) and saw to the setting of tlie watclies. Tlie faith in 
Leslie was unbounded. “ We were feared,” says Baillie, 
“ that emulation among our nobles might have done harm, 
“ when they should he met in the fields ; but such was the 
wisdom and autliority of that old little crooked soldier 
“ that all, with aiic incredible submission, from the beginning 
“ to the end, gave over tliemselves to lie guided by him, 
“ as if he liad liceii (ireat Solyinan.” In fine, all was in 
such perfect condition, ])Iiysically and moriilly, that the good 
minister of Kilwinning had never felt liimself before in so 
“ sweet, meek, liumhle, yet strong ” a frame of spirit, and 
^ could then and there willingly have died.^ 

J Biiillic, I. 21]— 214. 
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The dim vision which Charles had of the Scottish army 
through his prospect-glass was not reassuring. Of the utter 
disorder and demoralization of his own army he could 
have no doubt. The commissariat arrangements were so 
wretched that, as he went about looking at the men trenching 
for a new camp, he was saluted with cries for bread and 
drink, and had to send for twenty or thirty cartloads of botli 
on the sjiot. The men were so unhandy in the use of their 
arms that alread}^ a shot from one musket liad gone through 
the royal tent. The onicers wore mo.stly “ discomposed and 
unready,” of wliieli theie was as free talk among the men “ as 
if they were in Bantam.” Tlie very clerks and other atten- 
dants on the King were wishing that they were back in West- 
minster.^ I’he nobles and chief ollicers, in whose readiness 
to serve him he could most fully trust, could give him no 
hope ; and there were others of whose disinclination to the 
expedition from the tirst he was Avell aware. Then there 
was all England behind him, equally indisposed, with but 
few exceptions, and the Buritans more especially applauding 
Lord Saye and Sole and l^ord Brooke for withstanding him 
to his face. In short, most reluctantly, after having come so 
far and made sucli a dis])lay of “ the kingly way,” he had 
to conclude that a reconciliation with the Scots would be 
advisable.- The question then was how to bring this about 
with the least loss to his kingly dignity. About that there 
was not much dilliculty. Tliere had been more coming and 
going between tln^ two camps than he \vas aware of; and 
so, when, on the oth of »lune, one Bobiii Leslie, a Scottish 
page of the King’s, presented himself at Dunsc Castle, where 
Leslie and the Scottish cJiiefs were holding consultation, and 
made a suggestion to them, as if purely out of his own head, 
that they should try another su])plication to the King, the 
hint was at once understood. “ Had we been ten times vic- 
“ torious in set battles,” says Baillie, “it was our conclusion to 
“ have laid down our arms at his feet, and on our knees pre- 
“ sented nought but our first supplications. We had no other 

1 Letter.s from Norjy;ato, from tlio 2 Letter of Sir Henry Vano to* 
camp, to Read© in London, of dates Hamilton, of date June 4, ufivon in 
May 28 and Juno 3, in the S. P. O. Kushworlli, HI. 936. 
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end of our wars ; we sought no crowns ; we aimed not at 

lands and honours to our party ; wc desired but to keep 
‘‘ our own in the service of our Prince, as our ancestors had 
“ done ; we loved no new masters : had our throne been void, 
“ and our voices sought for the filling of Fergus's chair, we 
“ would have died ere any other had sitten down on that 

fatal marble but Charles alone." ^ In short, from that day 
began a scries of negotiations, which, continued over some 
twelve days, with various ebbings and flowings according to 
the ups and downs of the King's mood, issued, on Tuesday 
the 18th of June, in a formal Pacification. 

The stages of the negotiation may bo noted. First, on the 
6th of June, the young Earl of Dunfei-mline was sent to the 
English cam]), under a flag of truce, with a ‘‘ su]) plication " to 
the King, and letters to the Faiglish Privy Councillors in 
camp requesting their good oflices with his Majesty, Kext 
Sir Edmund Verney, Knight Marshal, returned to the Scottish 
camp with Dunfermline, and a letter dictated by Mr. Secre- 
tary Coke, requiring certain submissions ere the King would 
treat. These submi ssions having been arranged, or got over with 
some ingenuity on both sides, the Earls of Pothes and Dun- 
fermline, Lord Loudoun, and Sir William Douglas of Cavers 
went over, as Commissioners for the Scots, under safe-conduct, 
and had an interview, in Arundel's tent, with Arundel himself, 
Essex, Holland, the Earls of Salisbury and Berkshire, Sir Henry 
Vane, and Secretary Coke. While tliey were conversing, they 
were surprised and somewhat fiumed by the sudden appear- 
ance of the King himself. He walked in, and began talking to 
them in such a way that they had some difficulty in reconciling 
their duty to their constituents with the forms of respect due 
to the royal reasoner. “Sure I am," he said, “you are never 
“ able to justify all yonr actions ; the best way, therefore, 
“ were to take my word and submit all to my judgment.'* 
Not too much affected by such majestic nonsense, the Scottish 
Commissioners, remaining to dine with Arundel, were al)le to 
put some terms on paper on that day. Subsequent meetings 
•having been held, in which Henderson and Archibald John- 


1 Baillio, I. 215. 
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stone were added to the number of the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, and the Man^uis of Hamilton and tlie Earl of 
Pembroke to that of the English Commissioners, while the 
King now regularly sat among them and discussed every tiling 
in a business-like manner, there cm(3rged at last a j)cife(?-t 
treaty. Nothing was more surprising in these conferences 
than the liking wliich the King seemed to show for Hen- 
derson. Eothes and Loudoun seemed to be the other favour- 
ites, and he gave all the six Commissioners Iiis hand to 
kiss at parting ; but Henderson made the greatest impres- 
sion. And not on the King only, but on all the English 
courtiers. "For Hyndersharn/* writes Norgate, "he is of all 
" highly commended for a grave, pious, and learned man. 
" He hath made one at every conference, and Afr. Secretary 
" [Coke] tells me that in all his spcHudies you may find as 
" much devotion, wisdom, humility, and oliedience as can he 
" wished for in an honest man and a good subject.” Some- 
thing of this adniiiation of Henderson seems to have heim 
reflected upon all his brethren of the Scottish Kirk. Not 
at all “ incendiaries,” but men who " can say grace longer 
" {Hid better than ovr campestrial chaplains who ride before 
" our regiments taking tobacco,” is Norgato’s half-jocose 
report of the Earl of Stamford’s opinion of the Presbyterian 
ministers, formed during a visit he liad paid to the Scottish 
camp. And, as the Scottish Covenanting clergy had risen 
in favour, so the Scottish bishoj^s and their clerical ad- 
herents had fallen. Everybody was " blessing them hack- 
wards,” as the cause of the whole trouble ; and such of them 
as were in the English caniy) went about in sore plight, tlui 
King himself " weary of them,” and putting them ofl* with 
10/. or so apiece, " the whole Court hating them,” and the 
pages "publicly jeering at them” Of all of them ilaillie 
most pitied poor i)r. Barron of Aberdeen, who never held up 
his head, but died at Berwick ere a fortnight was oveJ\^ 


» Baillio, T. 210, 217, and 220, 221 ; 
Stovonson, 370, 377; Kiislivvorfch, 111. 
937 -943 ; tind odiuial iiKanoraiula ol 
the Conferences in the S. P, O, — one 
being a ** Journal of the Pacification,” 


and .'mother (Juno 13) a kind of ver- 
batim report of the King’s tlialogue 
with the Scottish deputies; also bet- 
teiN of Norgate to He.ade, of dates 
June 15 and Juno 19, in S, i*. 0. 
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The ** Pacification of Birks/’ as it was called, was embodied 
in two documents. One was a Boyal Declaration, in which his 
Majesty, while guarding himself against being supposed to ap- 
prove tlie acts of the pretended Assembly ” at Glasgow, or of 
the pretended Tables,” did nevertheless substantially promise 
all that was claimed. He promised the future regulation of 
all ecclesiastical and civil affairs in Scotland by free annual 
Assemblies of the Kirk, and free Parliaments of the realm ; one 
such Assembly to be held on the 6th of August, and one such 
Parliament on the 20th of August immediately following, at 
both of which his Majesty hoped, God willing, to be x^ersonally 
present. The other document, entitled ArticleB of Pacifica^ 
lion, consisted of eight Articles, relating to the immediate 
dis])anding of the two armies, and the mutual restoration of 
jiersons, goods, ships, &c., seized on either side — one Article 
providing for the resurreiider to the King of his castles and 
forts in Scotland.^ Any demur to the terms of these Articles 
was rather on the Scottish side than on the English; and 
when, on the 24th of June, the English army was disbanded, 
it was, says Norgate, like the break-up of a school.” - Less 
polite to the Scots than Norgate’s words on the occasion, but 
equally to the purpose, are those of Thomas AYindebank, 
eldest son of Secretary Windebank, and in attendance on the 
King as groom of the chamber. ‘'We have had,” he says, 
in a letter from the camp to his cousin Peado in London 
after the Peace was concluded, “ a most cold, wet, and long 
“ time of it ; but we kept our sohliers warm with tlie hopes 
“ of rubbing, fubbing, and scrubbing those scurvy, filthy, 
“ dirty, nasty, lousy, itchy, scabby, slovenly, snotty-nosed, 
“ loggerheaded, foolish, insolent, proud, beggarly, impertinent, 
absurd, grout-headed, villanous, barbarous, bestial, false, 
“ lying, roguish, devilish, long-eared, short-haired, damnable, 
‘ atheistical. Puritanical crew of the Scotch Covenant. But 
“ now there is peace in Israel.”^ 


1 Rushwoi-th, III. 943 — 946 ; and Juno 22.” I have omitted two of 
Baillie, I. 217, 218. Wiiulebarik’s adjectives as unpresent* 

• 2 Letter to Jleade in S. P. O. able. W© shall meet this humorous 

^ Letter in 8 . P. O. dated ‘‘ Berwick, young gentleman again, 
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A very precarious peace it was. Ifardly had tlie treaty 
been concluded when tlie King’s ill humour with it began to 
show itself. For about a month, indeed, he remained at 
Kerwick, consulting about Scottish affairs with Kothes, Argyle, 
Montrose, and others of the Covenanting leaders, summoned 
thither to meet him. But these consultations, on his side, 
were changiid into reproaches. In conserpience of the popular 
discontent in Scotland arising from the phrases “ pretended 
Assembly” and “i^retcnded Tables” used by the King in his 
Dciclaratioii, and from tlie too great advantages seemingly 
given to the King in some of tlie Articles of the treaty, it had 
been found necessary to accompany the formal proclamations 
of tlie treaty in Scottisli towns witli certain '‘informations 
against mistaking the same.” Of these (Jliarlcs spoke as 
“seditious glosses,” and he was very ([uarrelsonu3 on account 
of them, not only with llothes, Argyle, and Montrose, but 
also with the Earls of Bcmiu’oke and Salisbury, and some 
othoi’s of tlie English Commissioners, who were accused of 
having alxitted the Scots in their private dealings with them. 
At all events, Ikj could not think of now countenancing Scot- 
land so far as to go to Edinburgh to oxien the Assembly and 
the Parliament as he had intended 1 Accordingly, having 
appointed Trarpiair as his Commissioner for that duty 
(Hamilton positively refusing to serve in the oilice again), he 
turned his back to Scotland on the 29th of July; and on the 
3rd of August he was again at AVhitcliall.^ 


^ There are more dotailcd accounts 
of the Kinj^’s conduct at Hcrwiok after 
tlio Peaco in Bail lie, I. 220, 221 ; Ste- 
venson, 384 et se<j.] Kushworth, Ilf. 
916 at seq,\ and in AISS. in the S. P. O. 
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Milton’s sister and his two nephews. 

Milton may have received the news of the coiichision of the 
King’s war with tlie Scots either at Geneva or at Paris, in 
which last city tliere appeared an oHicial gazette, of date 
July 20, 1639, conlaining Lc Traite fait entrc Ic Jioij dc la 
Grande Bretagne et les JUcossais du Covenant} Crossing to 
Hover, he was back in London, or probably in his fatlier’s 
house at Horton, Buckinghamshire, almost exactly at the 
time when the Londoners were receiving Charles back from 
his unsuccessful northern expedition. 

At Horton Milton found little changed. His father was 
still there, going about hale as usual; and his younger 
brother, Christojiher, and Christopher’s young wife, Thomasinc, 
in whose charge he had left the old man, were still residing 
under the paternal roof. Christopher was not yet called to the 
bar, though he had been for nearly seven years a student of 
the Inner Temple. Of one little appearance and disappear- 
ance in the Horton household during his absence Milton 
would now hear both from the old man and the young, and 
also, more sadly, from the young wife. Examining the Horton 
parish -n'gi.ster, 1 came, not witliout some feeling myself, upon 
this entry — “ 1639 : An infant sonne of Christopher IMilton, 
gent., buried March y^' 2G‘^‘ ” It is the small remaining record 
now of the existence of a little nephew of Milton s, the first- 
born of Christopher and his wife, who had died without 

1 There i.s ri copy of this /gazette in impression rnaflo aI>road by recent 
the 8. P. 0. Both Charlos uud Winde- events in Biitain. 
brink wore evidently anxious al)out the 
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having lived long enough to have a name, or to have been 
seen by his uncle. They had laid the little body, I suppose, 
in the same grave, in tlie chancel of the church close by, 
where Milton had seen his mother buried two years before, 
and the plain blue stone covering which, and inscribed witli 
the name and the date of the death, is now the most sacred 
object in that quiet rustic cliurch. The Eector of tlie parish, 
Mr. Goodall, wlio had entered the little burial in the register, 
had himself, as another entry in his hand proves, had a new 
little one born to him in the Rectory.^ In the colony of the 
Bulstrodes, already hnown to us as the chief people of Horton, 
and as living partly in the manor-house with 8(]uire Henry 
Bulstrode and partly in other adjacent houses, there had been 
a very recent death. - lUit, indeed, the deaths in Horton seem 
at that time, and chietly from mortality among infants, to 
have been preponderating over the births. Against 28 burials 
in the year 1()88, and 27 in the year 1089, I read in the 
registers of but 13 christenings and 10 christenings respec- 
tively. The Horton marriages for 1038 are 4, and for 1039 
they are G ; so that there may have been about half-a-dozen 
weddings in the place while Milton was abroad. What 
other little incidents of the familiar neighbourhood during 
his absence may have had some interest for liim, or for his 
serving-man, after their return, arc now as irrecoverable as 
those golden days of an English autumn that again heheld 
liim enjoying the rest of his father’s house, or walking amid 
the richly-wooded English meadows round it, with the towers 
of Windsor once more in his view. 

Would not one of his first walks, in the direction of those 
towers, be to Eton College, to pay his respects, after his 
return, to that good old Sir Henry AVotton, whose ac(juaint- 
ance he liad made just before his departure, wJjo Jiad then 
spoken so liandsomely both of him and of his (htuns, who 
had expressed his desire that they might yet see more of 
each other, and who liad sent after him so thoughtfully a letter 
of introduction to friends in Paris, and that memorable advice 

I It is among the baptisms: ‘*1C39: * “ Isaac, sonn of E<hvardo and Mil- 

Anne, daughter of Edward and Sarah dred Bulstrode, buried July 28th.’* 

Goodall, bap. May 28.” 
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for his behaviour in Italy, the fruit of his own former diplo- 
matic experience there, ‘‘ I iiensieri sirettif et il viso scioUo ” ? ^ 
Alas ! the good old Provost of Eton, the first man of public 
mark that liad recognized the genius of Milton in what we 
should now consider fit terms, was all but on his deathbed. 
As late as the spring of this very year he had been in his 
usual Lealtl], taking liis usual intei-est in tlic affairs of the 
(lay, and corresponding as usual with his numerous friends. 
He had been following with aiixi^dy tlie course of the King’s 
ex[>edition against the Scots, had been reading Dr. Balcan- 
(iuhal’s “Large Declaration” of tin; grounds which tlie King 
had for war upon his Scottish subjects, and, inlluenced partly 
by the representations of that work, and partly by the habits 
of thought of an old politician, had considered the cause of 
tlie Covenanters very untenable, and tlieir conduct “very 
black.” He had set out from Eton on his usual summer 
tour, and had visited, among other places, Winchester School, 
where he had been educated, and where the sight of the 
youngsters playing at the same gamers that he laid played at 
sixty years before pleased his benevolent heart. P>ut he had 
scarcely returned to Eton when asthma and other iidirrnities 
laid him prostrate. He could no longer go abroad, or con- 
tinue Ids wonted hospitalities within doors, or even enjoy 
his favourite sedace of tobacco. He would still converse, 
indeed, with John Hales, and other fellows of the College 
in close attendance upon liiin, to wliom he was leaving tlie 
care of his Ixjoks, pictures, and nuuiuscripts. Occasionally 
he would refer to puldic affairs ; but chielly he contined him- 
self, as his hiographer tells us, to pious retrospects of his long 
and chequered life, and to expressions of thanksgiving to God 
for all his many mercies. It is very doubtful whether, in 
these circuiiistaiK'.cs, Milton could have had access to him, or 
whether, if Milton did see him, anything more (xmld have 
pxissed tliaii the merest tokens of respectful regret on the one 
hand, and kindly questionings about the Italian journey on 
tlie other. Certain it is that that renewal of their acqnaint- 

^ See Vol I. (583 — 085. 103i), in WoKoaicfnce (edit. 

Tietter of Wotton, dated April 21, 1685), p. 580. 
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ance over a poor meal or two,” in Sir Henry's rooms, and 
in the company of their common friend Mr. Hales, to which 
Sir Henry had looked forward, could not now take place. 
Sir Henry lingered on till December, when he died, in his 
seventy-second year.^ 

Either in his father’s house at Horton, or in visits to 
London, Milton might obtain information respecting old 
friends and acquaintances now dispersed. His first precex)tor, 
Tlionias Young, was still in liis vicarage of Stowmarket in 
Suffolk, watcliing the signs of the times with the feelings 
natural to an Englisli rnritaii minister who had not forgotten 
his Scottish birth. For the present, indeed, he was wearing 
the surplice which his parishioners had been obliged to 
provide for him, to avoid the censure of so strict a diocesan 
as AVren of Norwich ; but be was nursing his Puritan prin- 
ciples nevertheless, and he had just (l(kl9) given inoof of 
them in a thin Latin quarto, printed at Ipswich for private 
cii'culation, and containing, under the title of '' J)ics Dontinim” 
a history of the »Sabl)ath, and a vindication of the Puritan 
idea of its institution. He had not put his name to this 
treatise, but had signed himself Theophiliis Philo-Kiiriaces, 
Loncardiensis.” It was a designation the meaning of which 
no English ingenuity could then have made out, but in which 
we now read a covert assertion of his sympathy with the 
struggle in his native land. “ A lover of the Kirk (or perhaps 
rather ‘ of the Lord’s Day ’) all the way from laincarty in 
Perthshire, though now labouring in Suffolk” — this, or some- 
thing like this, is the meaning that Young, in fear of Wren or 
of Laud, had ingeniously packed up in the uncouth-looking 
pseudonym. 2 

There was no such necessity for secrecy among those 
otlau’ old friends of Milton, most of Ihem also of the (derical 

^ I /.auk Walton’s Li fo of Woitoii. reiitly by liis ou n liainl. The trotitiso 

- llollhij^vvortli’s Hist, of St»>\vni!ir- eonsists of LkJ pa^es uf Latin, with 
ket {1S44), pp. 187 — 1114. Young’s Greek quotations. It is described by Mr. 
troatiso on the Sabbath seems to be Hubert Cox in bis work The Liia'iiture 
very scarce ; but there is a copy of it in of the tSahbat/t Queation (Edin. I860, 
the Edinburgh University Libraiy, an<i 2 vols.), to wlioin I owe the suggestion 
Mr. Hollingworth describes one which that “ /Oo/o/r.? ” means “ Lord’s Day” 
was in his possession, and which bore rather than “ (’liureh” or “ Lord’s 
Young’s name on it, written appa House,” as 1 had hinted, Vol. L p. ,^2. 
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profession, who were associated in his memory with his 
college-days at Cambridge. While he had been aljroad, 
Christ's College liad suffered a great loss in the death of its 
famous news-collector and Apocalyptic commentator, Joseph 
Meade, lie had died on the 1st of the preceding October, in 
his well-known rooms in the College, in the chapel of which 
his bones still rest. Poorer by this loss, the old College was 
otherwise much as it had been when Milton left England. 
Bainbrigge was still Master ; Power, Siddall, Honey wood, 
Gell, and Alsop w^ere still among the Fellows ; and young 
Henry More, now M.A., was still resident in the College, its 
recognized hope since the death of Edward King, and with a 
fellowship in prospect. 

Both Milton’s tutors at Christ’s, as the reader already 
knows, had left the College several years before Milton had 
set out on his travels.^ Eespccting them, therefore, his in- 
formation would necessarily be more indirect. Of Tovey 
there was little to learn, save that he was still parson of 
Lutterworth. Chappell, on the other hand, was now rather 
a notorious person in connexion with Wentworth’s Irish 
government. Since his ap])ointment in 1034 to the Provost- 
ship of Trinity College, Dublin, on the nomination of Laud, 
there had been a continued opposition to him among the 
undergTad nates and junior Fellows of the College, on account 
of his so-called Arininianising” tendencies, his zeal for 
Laudian uniformity, and the general severity of his manage- 
ment. The Visitors of the College, among whom was the 
Irish Primate Usher, had taken u]) the feud, and, being 
mostly Calvinists or adverse to Laud’s influence in Ireland, 
had sided rather with the opposition than with Cha})pell. 
The Lords Justices in Ireland had also been appealed to 
officially; one oi* the junior Fellows, named Iffiesant, who 
had particular grievances against Chappell, and whom Laud 
styles ‘‘ a very bold young man,” had gone over to London 
to urge the complaint ; and the thing had grown into the 
dimensions of a public quarrel, in which Laud as Chancellor 
of Trinity College, Wentworth as Irish Viceroy, and the King 

1 Vol. I. pi». 105 — ]07, and p. 646. 
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himself as consulted by them, were resolute in standing by 
Chappell, against Usher, the Visitors, the junior Fellows of 
the College, and tlic popular opinion of Dublin. The parti- 
culars of the story are to be gathered from an extensive 
correspondence begun as early as September 163G, and not 
ended at the time at which we have no\v arrived. Laud, 
from the first, had taken up the cause of his client most 
stoutly, writing over to Usher that he was astonished that 
a few “ young men newly started up from boys ” should be 
allowed to cause such a disturbance, and treating tlie special 
charges against Chappell — his Arminianism, his so-called 
idolatricaU’ habit of making obeisance on entering church, 
his zeal for the new statutes, and his general strictness — as 
either of no conse(pu‘n('.e, or acdual testimonies to his merit, 
“ Should a I’rovost that is otherwise vigilant and careful,'’ he 
says, err in some circumstantial businesses, it is far better 
" for the public, if not to maintain his errors, yet to ])ass by 
them, rather than to give countenance and encouragement 
'‘to such young heads as seek for no other liberty than that 
" which may make way for licentiousness.” What Laud thus 
advised by letter, Wentworth, who had been absent from 
Ireland at the outbreak of the quarrel, took care to carry by 
the high hand. In spite of Usher and the other visitors, and 
of public opinion in Dublin, AV’^entworth had not only main- 
tained Chappell in the Provostship, but had so countenanced 
him as greatly to increase his unpopularity, and earn for him 
among Irish ultra-Protestants the rex)utation of being Laud's 
chief instrument in Ireland, and a i)erfect Canterbury in 
miniature. " I have so great an opinion of his government 
“ and integrity,” writes Wentworth to Laud, “ that 1 am 
“ putting my own son thither under his eye and care ; by 
“ which you will judge that I imq^ose not to have him one 
“ of Prynne’s disciples.” Indeed, Wentworth’s high opinion 
of Chappell as Provost stood in the way of Chappell’s pre- 
ferment to a Bishopric, the Provostship being so important 
a post, and Wentworth knowing, as lie said, of no man so fit 
for it if he lost Chappell. Here, however, Laud looked after 
the interests of his client, who ought not, as he said, to 
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suffer from his own excellence. He persuaded the King to 
make an exception in that particular case to his rule in 
appointments to bishoprics, and to iiromote Chappell to the 
vacant Irish bisliopric of Cloyne and Eoss, allowing him 
still to retain the Provostship in comincndam. Tliis pro- 
motion had been made in the summer of 1638, and the last 
phase in the Chappell quarrel had been a remonstrance on 
the part of TTsher and llie Irish against such a union of the 
Provostship and an Irish bisho])ric in the same hands. It 
was contrary to tlic oatli in Laud’s own statutes of the 
College, Usher urg(?d, and would be a pernicious precedent. 
Cliappell, he 'Understood, was willing to resign the Provost- 
ship to a brother of his who was then “keeping^’ with liim 
in the College. If there were objections to that arrangement, 
why not offer the Provostsliip to that worthy man, Mr. Joseph 
Meade, of Christ’s College, Cambridge (this was three montlis 
before Meade’s death), whom everybody would allow to be fit 
for it, and who, indeed, had been named for it four years 
before, when his College-comrade, Chappell, got it? Or, 
there w'as anotlHU’ Cambridge man who ^vould do \’ery well 
— ^h\ Hewlett, recently fellow and tutor ol’ Sidm'y-Susscx 
College, but now in Ireland; respecting whose (jualifications 
the Pishop of Derry (lhamhall) would be able to satisfy 
his Grace. Accordingly Pram liall did write to Laud in favour 
of llowlett. lie liad himself for soine time been a pu])il 
of Howlott’s at Sidney-Sussex College (another pupil of 
Hewlett’s there, perhaps known to Prainhall as such, having 
been Oliver Cromwell), and he could certify him to be ''a 
moderate man in his tenets,” wuth v hom no man had had a 
quarrel in his time, and who rvas yet far from Dr. Ward’s 
rigidity and his way ” — i.e. far from being so much, of a 
Puritan as Dr. Samuel Ward, master of vSidney-Sussex, was 
still reputed to be. Moreover, he had about GOOZ. a year of 
his own from land in England, and w^as about to marry the 
daughter of Mrs. Browne, wdiom Laud knew. In spite of 
all which negotiation, the matter had not been ended when 
Milton returned from abroad, and the Provostship, with 
the bishopric of Cloyne and Eoss, still remained in Chappell’s 
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hands. If the reader remembers what cause Milton had had 
to know about ChappelFs temper and ways for himself (see 
Vol. I. 135-G), it will not ai)pear strange that those recent 
incidents of Chappeirs Irish career sliould have had some 
interest for him of a personal kind. They even seem to cast 
back light on that passage of Milton’s life at Cambridge 
which has so perplexed his biographers. Tlie unknown 
young. Irishman, riicsant, whom Laud thought a forward 
young man, seems to have, been very mucli in that i)redica- 
ment with Cliappell, in Trinity College, Lublin, in the year 
1G3G, in which Milton had been at Clirist’s College, Cam- 
bridge, ten years before.^ 

Long before iMilton could have collected such news of 
Chappell and otluir old acMpiaintances at a distance, lie must 
have looked up his nearer friends in and al)Out London. 
Among these were Alexander (Jill the younger, and Henry 
I.awes the musician. Gill, no longer ne(‘ding to be styled 
‘'the younger” (for his father had been dead since IGIIo, 
and he was now a man of forty -two, and a Loctor of Divinity 
to boot), was still in his father’s ])lace as head-master of 
St. Paul’s S(‘hool. He was now on good terms enough with 
Laud and the other constituted authorities of Church and 
State ; and the recollection of his former misdeeds and 
punishment had pretty well blown over, notwithstanding Pen 
Joiison’s scarifying references to them.- Put he was the same 
rough, blustering unfortunate as ever. His Latin verses were 
finding their way alxmt, and attesting his scholarshi]), such 
as it was ; but in the School he was by no means giving satis- 
faction, and theAlereers, as patrons of the School, wen*, think- 
ing of removing him, chiefly on account of his savage treat- 
ment of tlie hoys,^ If from tlio Sclioolhouse in Old Cliange 
Milton went to the house or cliamhers of Henry Lawes, to 
show him some of the rare new music,, hy ^lareiizo and other 
masters, of which he had brought over two chests from Italy, 

1 Tlio inform.atioii respecting' Chap- Pujicin). But see also Dr. Elring'- 
pell in tliis p.aragrapli is ])artly from ton’s Life of Usher, [nefixcd to the col- 
lettors in the /St r^ord Paju rs, partly lectoU cflition of Uslior’s Works (Dublin, 
from extensive transcripts of my own ]847). 
from the 07iginal correspondeneo in - Vol. T. p. 52.0. 

the State Paper Office (Irish scries of a WootVs Atheii. III. 42. 
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the contrast hctween Gill and the gentle musician must have 
been great. The reputation of Lawes had been growing since 
he set the songs of Milton’s Comiis to music, and he had been 
performing similar services since for other poets, such as 
Waller and Herrick, better known about the Court, though 
perhaps not so dear to himself. He was still teacliing music 
in the Bridgewater family, and Milton might liear from him, 
if he did not otlierwise know it, that tlio family were then 
mainly residing not at Ludlow or at Ashridge, but in their 
town-house in the Barbican.^ It was more tlian tliree years 
since the Earl had been left a widower by the death of his 
Countess, and more than two since her mother, the venerable 
Countess-Dowager of l)erl)y, the heroine of the A7radrs, had 
died at Harefield. The elder daughters of the widow ed Earl 
liad for some time been married and away from him ; but the 
three of his children in whom ]\lilton w^ould feel most interest, 
as those pupils of l^awes who had not only taken part in the 
little open-air entertainment of the A trades at Harefield 
House, ^ but had been the actors in tlie masque of Comns 
at Ludlow Castle,^ wore still under the Earl’s roof. The 
Lady Alice was in her nineteenth year, and the two Iwothers, 
Lord Brackley and Mr. Thomas Egerton, were yet but 
growing youths. 

One friend, alas ! whose w^elcoine w^ould have been dearer 
to Milton than that of any other, was no longer in the world. 
It must have been with a sad lieart that Milton, first after his 
return, bent his steps to the house of the Italian physician. 
Dr. Theodore Diodati, in Little St. Bartholomew’s parish, near 
Bartholomew’s Hospital,^ to ascertain from him, or from his 
surviving son, Theodore,^ the particulars of that death of his 
friend Charles Diodati which had hap]>cned during his 
absence, and the vague news of whicli had been such a shock 
to Ilim abroad. What these jiarticulars were, as to the exact 

1 I^etters of the Earl in the S. P. 0., ® Allusion is made by Milton to 

of the years lf)39 and 1640, are mostly Diodati’s brother in his letter to Dio- 
dated from his house in the Barbican. dati, of Sopt. 2, 1637 (see Vol. I. p. .598); 

Vol. I. p. .562. and I find a “Dr. Thoodo 2 *e Doodato” 

3 Ibid. p. ,574. mentioned in the lists of London phy« 

4 He residc<l there in July, 1641 ; sicians in Chamberlayno’s Notiiia Aa- 

see Hunter’s “ Milton Gleanings.” glite as late as the year 1676. 
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time, place, and manner of the death, we also should like to 
know; but hitherto they have eluded our utmost search.^ 
Whatever they were, they must have affected Milton deeply. 


1 The tradition is that Charles Diodati 
had settled as a physician somewhere 
near Chester, and died there. 'J’his, 
I stispect, is a mere inference from the 
fact that ho had been in that neigh- 
bourhood in lti‘26, when Milton sent 
him the Kh.gia Prima (Vol. 1. p. 139). 
To all appearance, however, that was a 
casual visit just after Diodati had taken 
his U. A. degree at Oxford ; and, in the 
course of the twelve years between that 
and his death, there are traces of him 
as again at Oxford, and in Loialon, and 
still other parts of the country. More 
particularly, in Sept. 1(137, when Milton 
wrote the two last letters to him that 
have been preserved (Vol. 1, pp. 597 

601), wo hear of him simply as 

somewhere in the North {apud is/os 
{i7re#j/3..fieiowt), apparently in medical 
practice, but not so fixed there but 
that Milton might expect him any tirno 
in London again. It appears to me, 
thoroft)re, that the place of Dical.iti’.s 
death, in the summer of 1638, has yet 
to be ascertained, and may have been 
much nearer London than Chester. 
The regi.ster of his burial may yet bo 
found somewhere. I should he glad to 
receive any information that would 
enable me to be more distinct in my 
references to so interesting a person. — 
Meanwhile hero is a curious coinci- 
dence hit upon in my readings : — From 
a passage in Milton’s last letter to 
Diodati, of date Sept, 23, 1637, speak- 
ing of some family matters that were 
troubling Diodati, ami more particu- 
larly of a ‘‘ stepmotherly w’ar [hAlm/i 
hoc novermley' in which he was eng{ig:ed, 
I had inferred that Diodati had then 
recently acquired a stepmother, by a 
second marriage of his father, Dr, Tlieo- 
dore Diodati, rather late in life. Tho 
** war ” cannot have licon, as Mr.Kcight- 
ley supposes {Life of Milton^ p. 102), 
with a stepmother snrriernij the old gon- 
tloman and disputing his proi)erty with 
the sons ; for Dr. Theodore Diodati 
outlived his son Charles, and did not 
die till Feb. 1650 -1, when ho was nearly 
seventy-seven years of age. It can 
only be that, about 1637, when tho 
Doctor was sixty-three yours of ago, ho 
had taken a second wife, and that his 
son Charles did not like the occurrence. 
It <loes not seem to have interforod in 
the least, however, with tho Doctor's 
practice, or with his activity and cheor- 

VOL. 11. 


fulness. Among his more aristocratic 
patients, 1 find, were Sir Robert Harley, 
K.B., afterwards member for Here- 
fonlshire in the Long Parliament, 
and a sound Parliamentarian, and Sir 
Robert’s wife, La<ly Brilliana, sister 
of Loni Conway. Now, Lady Jfrilliana 
was an active correspoinlent ; a collec- 
ti<»n of her fjctters, mainly from the 
family scat of Bramplon-Bryan, Here- 
fordshire, has been published {Camden 
Soeit tif : 1851) ; and in several of these 
letters, addressed to her son Kdward 
Harley, then at Oxford, mention is 
rnacle, at intervals between 1638 and 
1641, of Dr. Diodati from Ijondon and 
hi.s profea.sional visits to the Harleys 
and their neighlxnir^. The first of 
the.se mentions is all that need bo (juo- 
ted here : “ Feb. 1, 1638 [I.e. 1638-91.’ 
writes Lady Brilliana to her .s(»n : 
'‘Dr. Deodate was .sent for to Mr, 
" Robert Moore's wife, who is lately 
“ come out of the Low (laujtries : .she 
" had agre it fever. Dr. Deodate, being 
“ so near, came to .see your fatlier and. 
" myself ; ho did not forget to a-sk for 
you, with a great deal of love, and 
" exju'esses a great deal of de.dre after 
" your good. He i.s very well, and 
merrier than ever T saw him. His 
" man told Phoebe [one of Lady Bril- 
" liana’ .s maids ?J that his mistre.ss 
" the man’s mistress, Doctor Dio- 
" dati’s wife] i.s with child : if it ho so, 
" sure that is the ground of his mirth. 
" Your ancient friend, Mrs. Trafford, 
“ is very big with chill, and Doctor 
“ Deodate doe.s something fear her. 
“ He tells mo he was almost in love 
“ with her when .‘<ho served me, but 
" now he cannot fancy her.” — Hero, 
certainly, we have an unexpected 
glimp.se of tho old phy.sician on one of 
his country trips, .seven or eight months, 
as I calc\ilato, after tho death of his 
son Charles, Milton’s friend. Notwith- 
standing that loss, he is merrier and 
more jocular than u.snal ; and this Is 
Httribute<l to a certain domestic expec- 
tation, j>romising him a child thirty 
years younger than his dead (’harlo.s 
would "have been. The naturalized 
London phy.sician, brother of the fa- 
mous Ccneve.se divine, is to he fancied, 
it scom.s, as a cheery, active veteran, 
with courtly and gallant Italian ways 
to the last. 

C 
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Indeed, so far as Milton’s remaining writings furnish ns with 
the means of inferring the nature of his occupations and 
meditations during the first month or two after liis return to 
England, we see this death of his friend Diodati overclouding 
and darkening for him everything else. Going and coming 
between Horton and London, and making up, as we have 
fancied, the arrears of his information as to what of public or 
of private interest had passed in his absence, we see him 
nevertheless thinking day after day of this most mournful 
event of all, and unable to get the image of his friend and 
the reported circumstances of his decease out of his mind. 
His thoughts on the subject took at length the form of an 
In Memoriam poem. The poem stands now in his works as 
that Latin elegy which, under the title of '' EpiUtphium 
LamoniSy' is the sole remnant of his Muse at this particular 
period of his life, and, except one or two slight subsequent 
scraps, the last exercise of his pen in Latin verse. It is, in fact, 
mainly to the unfortuiitate circumstance that he chose to write 
this poem in Latin, whereas he liad written his Lijcidas in 
English, that we are to attribute the impression, now so 
general, that Edward King of Christ’s College was the pre- 
eminent and peculiar friend of Milton’s earlier life. Such was 
not the case. That the Edward King, drowned in the Irisli seas 
in 1037, and celebrated so beautifully in the pastoral elegy of 
LycidaSy had a high place in Milton’s regard, and was affection- 
ately regretted by him, we have already sufficiently seen, when 
examining that poem.^ But the friend of Milton’s early life, 
whose loss touched him with the keenest grief, and whose 
memory, as we shall yet see, continued to haunt him from the 
grave through the firmer years of his active manhood, was not 
the Irish-born King, but the half-Italian Diodati. They had 
been known to each other since their boyhood together at 
St. Paul’s School ; Diodati had been his correspondent and often 
his companion in later years, when the choice of different 
Universities and different walks of life had in some measure 
separated them ; during Milton’s Italian tour there was no one 
in England of whom he had thought so constantly as of Diodati; 

1 Vol. I. pp. 610— 615. 
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and now, harshly and mysteriously as it seemed, this friend 
of friends was lost to him, at a time when absence and its 
thousand incidents had whetted the desire for his renewed 
society. The evidence of Milton’s peculiar affection for 
Diodati does not rest alone on the Epitajphium Damonis ; but 
it may help to bring the fact more distinctly into view if we 
pause for a wliile over that extraordinary poem. Like all 
Milton’s Latin writings, it has been too much neglected, and 
I believe it falls to me for the first time to give any adequate 
idea of its biographical significance. 

That the poem, though a poem of personal grief, should be 
in that “ pastoral ” form which we have long disused, and 
now account so artificial, will surprise no one who either 
knows what a place the Pastoral holds in the history of 
English Poesy, or has conceived a correct theory of this form 
of literature. Having discussed the subject at length in the 
course of our survey of British Literature in the beginning of 
('haiies’s reign (Vol. I. pp. 409-426), I need not return to it 
here, farther than to remind the reader that the modern cri- 
tical notion of what was meant by a Pastoral in the hands of 
Spenser and the old poets is a ludicrously shallow one. 
When they spoke of themselves as sliephcrds, and introduced 
the supposed circumstances of an Arcadian life (the sheep, 
the sheep-hook, the repose under the beech-tree, the ditties 
on the oaten pipe, and all the rest of it) into their poetry, 
they no more dreamt of being bound to think of the real life 
of shepherds than we should do ; they only adopted a well- 
understood literary device, wliich, though its day is now gone 
by, did then have the effect of floating off the imagination 
into a purely ideal element, and thus enabling the poet, while 
expressing feelings that were truly his own, to do so with 
added beauty, in a subtle or representative manner, as in an 
air-hung allegory or vision. Indeed, the device was so esta- 
blished that poets of the finer order, from Spenser onwards, 
had ceased to reason about it. If a poet of this order thought 
of some theme of a serious kind, were it a story of moral 
meaning or an elegy on some dead friend, it was natural to 
him, as by the mere custom of his craft, to throw the theme 

G 2 
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at once into the Arcadian world, and, imagining himself a 
shepherd, to let the story or the lamentation shape itself 
out in the fancy of a pastoral landscape or sylvan ground 
and of a train of incidents thereon. So it was with Milton. 
His Arcades is a fragment of a little dramatic court-pastoral; 
his Comus, the ''attendant spirit” in which transmutes him- 
self into the " shepherd Thyrsis,” is pervaded by the pastoral 
note; his Lycidas, or elegy on Edward King, is throughout a 
pastoral. It is not Milton personally that is there before us 
bewailing the death of his fellow-collegian; but there is 
reported to us by Milton the song of an imaginary shepherd, 
whom he sees lamenting through a whole summer day the 
death of his young fellow-shepherd Lycidas, and whom he at 
last describes as rising from his reverie at sundown, twitching 
his blue mantle, and going slowly homewards. Ihit who shall 
say that there is any less feeling of reality in the effect? 
Who will not rather say that it is a finer monument to the 
memory of King to have let the fact of his death thus origi- 
nate a whole mood of the poet’s mind, and take possession 
of all the appropriate fancies, and even all the incidental 
thoughts about the state of England, that could come in that 
mood, than if the poet had merely registered the fact in a 
lyric of direct regret ? It is so, at all events, that poets 
honour the dead. They carry tlie image of the dead one with 
them ; tliey let the tliought of the dead intertwine itself with 
all else tliat arises in tlieir minds fur a space less or more; 
and, if they are to jiay the tribute of some single poem, then, 
out of the best choosing still the best, and giving to the result 
its most perfect shape, they lay tJtat u])on the tomb, saying, 
“ This belongs to you.'* A true elegy, in this sense of the 
dedication to a departed friend of an artistic posy of the 
most beautiful thoughts and fancies that can be a.^:sociated 
with his memory even by intellectual intention, is JMilton’s 
poem of Lycidas, Not less true an elegy in the same sense, 
but with far more of the evidence of direct and passionate 
grief in it, is the Epiiaphivm Damonis, Milton’s grief for 
Diodati is of a much more personal and intimate nature, 
it is far more a grief of his own tears and of bursting sobs in 
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his solitude, than anytliing he had felt on the death of King. 
All the more strange, then, that in his elegy on Diodati tlie 
form should he that of the pastoral in its most extreme arti- 
ficial variety. Not only is the language Latin, and the verse the 
hexameter ; hut the pastoral fancy is carried out with exces- 
sive minuteness, and there is a deliberate recollection and 
imitation throughout of particular idylls of the Greek poets, 
Theocritus, Lion, and Moschus, and of the Latin Virgil. With 
all tliese disadvantages, removing the poem from the habits 
of our modern taste, it will he found, by those who will take 
a little trouble with it, one of the noblest things that Milton 
has left us, and certainly one of the most interesting in its 
personal revelations. Even the following attempt at a trans- 
lation into English hexameters will, I hope, convey some such 
impression : — 


ON THE DEATH OF DAMON. 

The Argument. 

Thyrsis and Damon, shepherds of the same neighbourhood, follow- 
if)g the same pursuits, were friends from their boyhood, in the 
highest degree of mutual attachment. Tliyrsis, having sot out 
to travel for mental improvement, rec(‘ived news when abroad of 
Damon’s death. Afterwards at length returning, and finding 
the matter to be so, he deplores himself and Ins solitary condi- 
tion in the following poem. Under the guise of Damon, how'- 
ever, is here understood Charles Diodati, tracing his descent on 
the father’s side from the Tuscan city of Lucca, but otherwise 
English — a youth remarkable, while he lived, for his genius, his 
learning, and other most shining virtues. 


Nymphs of old Hiinera’s stream (for ye it was that remembered 
Daphnisand Hylas when dead, and grieved for the sad fate of lUon), 
Tell tlirough the hamlets of Thames this later Sicilian ^ story — 


^ ** This later Sicilian story:** i. o. 
this modern tale after tlio model of the 
aiielent pastoral poets, Theocritus and 
Mo.schus, both of whom were Sicilians, 
and noighboiirs of the Sicilian river 
Himera. Milton invokes the nympha 
of that stream as the muses more espe- 
cially of Pastoml Poetry. So also in 
Lycidaz it is the “Sicilian Muse” that 
is present (line 133). — ^The first Idyll of 
Theocritus contains the lamentation 


of the shepherd Thyi-sis for tlie dyinff 
shepherd Daphnis ; the thirteenth Idyll 
of the same poet relates the loss of 
Hylas ; and the third Idyll of Moschus 
deploTOS the death of Bion and is en- 
titled ** Kpitaphinm. Bionts,** Milton 
adopts the name of Thyrsis for himself 
— having already used it as the name 
of one of his characters in Comv^ : the 
other names of imaginary shepherds 
and shepherdesses introduced in the 
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What were the cries and murmurs that hurst from Thyrsis the 
wretclied, 

What himentations continued he wrung from the caves and the 
rivers, 

Wrung from the wandering brooks and tlio grove’s most secret 
recesses, 

Mourning his Damon lost, and compelling even the midnight 
Into the sound of his woe, as he wandered in desolate places. 

Twice had the ears in the wheatlields shot through the green of 
their sheathing, 

As many crops of pale gold were the reapers counting as garnered, 
Since tlie last day that had taken Damon down from the living, 
Tliyrsis not being by ; for then that shepherd was absent. 

Kept by the Muse’s sweet love in the far-himod town of the Tuscan.' 
But, when liis satiate mind, and the care of his flock recollected. 
Brought him back to his home, and he sat, as of old, hieath the 
elm -tree, 

Then at last, 0 then, as the semse of his loss comes upon him, 

Thus ho begins to disburthon all his measureless sorrow : — 

‘‘ Go uiipastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Ah me ! what deities now shall T call on in earth or in heaven, 
After the pitiless death by which they have reft thee, my Damon ? 
Thus dost thou leave us 1 thus without name is thy virtue depurbul 
Down to tlie world below, to take rank with the shadows unnoted I 
No ! May He that disparteth souls with his glittering baton 
Will it not so, hut lead thee into some band of the worthies. 
Driving far from thy side all the mere herd of the voiceless I 

“Go nnpastiired, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

flap as it may, unless the wolf’s black glance shall first cross me, 
Kot in a tearless tomb shall thy loved mortality moulder; 

Stand shall thine honour for thee, and long henceforth shall it 
flourish 

Mid our shepherd-lads ; and thee they shall joy to remember 
Kext after Daphnis chief, next after Dapbnis to praise thee. 

So long as Pales and Faunas shall love our fields and our meadows, 

poom, as well as most of the pastoral or bursts — he has followed the Greek 
images, are also from the Greek and precedent. 

Latin pastoral poets. In the structure i These lines seem to fix, as the date 
of thu verso, too — as, for example, in of Diodati’s death, the summer or 
the u>.e of a reciirrimj: phrase breaking autumn of 1038: see Vol. I. p. 776. 
the lament into separate musical parts 
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If it avails to have clierislieti the faith of the old and the loyal, 
Pallas’s arts of peace, and have had a tuneful companion ! 

“ Go iinpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Kept are these honours for thee, and thine they shall be, my Damon ! 
But for myself what remains? For me what faithful companion 
Kow will cling to my side, in the place of the one so familiar. 

All through the season harsh when the grounds are crisp with the 
snow-crust, 

Or ’neath the blazing sun when the herbage is dying for moisture? 
Were it tlio task to go forth in the track of the ravaging lions, 

Or to drive back from the folds the wolf- packs boldem^d by hunger, 
Who would now lighten the day with the sound of his talk or his 
singing ? 

Go unj)astured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Whom shall 1 trust with my thoughts; or who will teach me to deaden 
Ileart-hid pains ; or who will cheat away the long evening 
Ssveetly with chat by the fire, where hissing hot on the ashes 
Roasts the ripe pear, and tlio chesnuts crackle beneath, wliile the 
South-wind 

Hurls confusion without, and thunders down on the elm-tops? 

“ Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Then, in the sunimer, when day spins round on his middlemost axle. 
What time Pan takes his sleep concealed in the shade of the beeches. 
And when the nymplis have re])aired to their well-known grots in 
the rivers, 

Shepherds are not to be seen and under the hedge snores the rustic, 
Who will bring me again thy blandishing ways and thy laughter. 
All thy Athenian jests, and all tlie fine wit of thy fancies? 

“Go unpastured, my lambs: your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Kow all lonely I wander over the fields and the j^asturcs. 

Or where the branchy shades are densest down in the valleys ; 
There 1 wait till late, while the shower and the storm-blast above me 
Moan at their will, and sighings shake through the breaks of the 
woodlands. 

“ Go unpastured, my lambs: your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Ah ! how my fields, once neat, are now overgrown and unsightly. 
Forward only in weeds, and tlic tall corn sickens with mildew ! 
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Mateless, my vines droop down the shrivelled weight of their 
clusters ; 

Neither please me my myrtles ; and even the sheep are a tronhlo ; 
They seem sad, and they turn their faces, poor things, to their 
master ! 

Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Tityrus ^ calls to the hazels ; to the ash-trees Alphesibania ; 

.^gon suggests the willows : ‘ The streams,’ says lovely Amyntas ; 

^ Here are the cool springs, here the moss-broidered grass and the 
hillocks ; 

‘ Here are the zephyrs, and here the arbutus whispers the ripple.’ 
These things they sing to the deaf ; so I took to the thickets and 
left them. 

“ Go unpastiired, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Mopsus addressed me next, for he had espied me returning 
(Wise in the language of birds, and wise in the stars too, is Mopsus) : 
‘Thyrsis,’ ho said, ‘what is this? what bilious humour afihcts 
thee 1 

‘ Either love is the cause, or the blast of some star inauspicious ; 

‘ Saturn’s star is of all the oftenest deadly to shepherds, 

‘ Fixing deep in the breast his slant leaden shaft of sickness.’ 

“ Go un pastured, ray lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Hound me fair maids wonder. ‘ What will come of thee, Thyrsis ? 

‘ What wouldst thou have V they say; ‘not commonly see we th; 
young men 

‘Wearing that cloud on the brow, the eyes thus stern and the 
visage : 

‘ Youth seeks the dance and sports, and in all will tend to be 
wooing : 

^ Kightfully so : twice wretched is he who is late in his loving.’ 

“ Go unj)astiired, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Dryope came, and Hyas, and iEgle, the daughter of Baucis 
(Learned is she in the song and the lute, but 0 what a proud 
one !) ; 

Came to me Chloris also, the maid from the banks of the Chelmer. 

1 Titynis, Alphesibceua, Ac. are all had particular acquaintances of his in 
the names of shepherds in Virgil's Ec- view under these names, 
logues., Milton may, or may not, have 
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Nothing their blandish ings move me, nothing their prattle of 
comfort ; 

Nothing the present can move me, nor any hope of the future.^ 

“ Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Ah me ! how like one another the herds frisk over the meadows, 
All, by the law of their kind, companions equally common ; 

No one selecting for friendship this one rather than that one 
Out of the flock ! So come in droves to their feeding the jackals ; 
So in their turns pair also the rough untameable zebras. 

Such too the law of the deep, where Proteus down on the shingle 
Numbers his troops of sea-calves. Nay, that meanest of wing’d ones. 
See how the sparrow has always near him a fellow, when flying 
Round by the barns he chirrups, but seeks his own thatch ere it 
darkens ; 

Whom should fate strike lifeless — whether the beak of the fldcon 
Pin him in air, or he lie transfixed by the reed of the ditcher — 
Quick the survivor is off, and a moment finds him remated. 

We are the hard race, we, the battered children of fortune. 

We of the breed of men, strange- minded and different-moulded ! 
Scarcely does any discover his one true mate among thousands ; 

Or, if kindlier chance shall have given the singular blessing, 

Comes a dark day on the creep, and comes the hour unexpected, 
Snatching away the gift, and leaving the anguish eternal. 

‘‘Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Ah ! what roaming whimsy drew my steps to a distance, 

Over the rocks hung in air and the Alpine passes and glaciers ! 

Was it so needful for mo to have seen old Rome in her ruins — 
Even though Rome bad been such as, erst in the days of her 
greatness, 

Tityrus,2 only to visit, forsook both his flocks and his country — 


1 The female names here used are 
also from the old poets. The Chloris 
mentioned as the maid from the banks 
of the Chclmer” (which seems to be 
the translation of ** Idumanii viciiia 
fiueTUi'*) may be a real person, llie 
Chelmer is in Essex ; and its influx into 
the sea is by Blackwater Bay, which is 
called by Ptolemy (says Wai^n) Portia 
Idumanius, 

* In Virgil’s first Eclogue, the shep- 
herd Tityrus relates his visit to Rome, 
and the impression which the vastness 
of the city made on his rustic mind. 


Tityms, in that Eclogue, represents 
Virgil himself; so that Milton’s mean* 
ing here is Was it so needful for me to 
go to see Rome, even if Rome had still 
been the gp'eat Rome of Virgil’s days ?” 
Milton’s line (line 1 16 of Epitaphium) 

**Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidisse 
sepultam?” 

is all but a quotation of the 27th line 
of Virgil’s Eclogue, where Meliboeus 
asks Tityrus, 

“Et qu» tanta fliit Romam tibi 
can.sa videndi?” 
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That but for this I consented to lack the dear use of thy presence, 
Placing so many seas and so many mountains between us, 

So many woods and rocks and so many murmuring rivers ? 

Ah ! at tlie end at least to have touched his hand had been given 
me, 

Closed his beautiful eyes in the placid hour of his dying. 

Said to my friend, ‘ Farewell 1 in the world of the stars think of 
me 

** Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Albeit also of ?/ou my memory never shall weary, 

Swains of the Tuscan land, well-practised yoiitlis in the Muses, 
Here there was grace and lightness ; Tuscan thou too, my Damon, 
Tracing the line of thy race from the ancient city of Lucca ! 

0, how mighty was I, when, stretched by the stream of the Arno 
Murmuring cool, and where the poplar-grove softens the herbage, 
Violets now I would pluck, and now the sprigs of the myrtle. 
Hearing Menalcas and Lycidas vying the w'hile in their ditties ! 

I also dared the challenge ; nor, as I reckon, the hearers 
Greatly disliked my trials — for yet the tokens are with me, 
Kush-plaits, osier nets, and reed-stops of wax, which they gave me. 
Ay more : two of the group have taught oi(r name to their beech- 
woods — 

Dati and also Francini, both of them notable shepherds, 

As well ill lore as in voice, and both of the blood of the Lydian.^ 
Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

Then too the pleasant dreams which the dewy moon woke within 
me. 

Penning the young kids alone within their wattles at even ! 

Ah ! how often I said, when already the black mould bewrapt thee, 

‘ Now my Damon is singing, or spreading his snares for the leveret ; 

* Now he is weaving his twig- net for some of his various uses.' 
What with my easy mind I hoped as then in the future 
Lightly I seized with the wish and fancied as present before mo. 

* Ho, my friend ! ’ I would cry : ‘ art busy 1 If nothing prevent 

thee, 

^ Shall we go rest somewhere in some talk-favouring covert, 

I This is a distinct reference to the pp. 732 — 734. I doubt not that the 
two written encomiums on Milton by rush-plaits,” '' reed-stops of wax,” &c., 
the Florentines Dati and Francini, are poetical names for little presents 
which he brought with him from Italy, actually received from his Florentine 
and afterwards published. See Vol. I. friends. 
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‘ Or to tlie waters of Colne, or the fields of Cassibelaunus ? ^ 

^ There thou shalt run me over the list of thy herbs and their 
juices, 

‘ Foxglove, and crocuses lowly, and hyacinth-loaf with its blossom, 

‘ Marsh-plants also tliat grow for use in the art of the healer.” ^ 
Perish the plants eacdi one, and perish all arts of the healer 
Gotten of herbs, since nothing served they even their master ! 

I too — for strangely my pipe for some time past bad been sounding 
Strains of an unknown strength — Tis one day more than eleven since 
Thus it befell — and perchance the reeds I was trying were new ones : 
Bursting their fastenings, they fiew apart when touched, and no 
farther 

Dared to endure the grave sounds : I am haply in this over-boastful ; 
Yet I will tell out the tale. Ye woods, yield your honours and 
listen ! ^ 

‘‘Go unpastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

I have a theme of the Trojans cruising our southern headlands 
Hhaping to song, and the realm of Imogen, daughter of Pandras, 
Brennus and Arvirach, dukes, and Bren’s bold brotlier, Belinus ; 
Then the Armorican settlers under the laws of the Britons, 

Ay, and the womb of Igraine iatally pregnant with Arthur, 

Uther’s son, whom he got disguised in Gorlois’ likeness. 

All by Merlin’s craft. O then, if life shall be spared mo, 

Thou shalt be hung, my pipe, far off on some brown dying pine-tree. 
Much forgotten of me ; or cdse your Latian music 
Changed for the British war-screech 1 What then 1 For one to do 
all things, 


1 Tho (^olne Hows by Horton and Coin- 

brook: the Helds of the old British 
king, Cassibelaunus, who opposed Ciesar, 
are in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's, 
Herts. * 

2 Tho allusion is to Diodati’s profes- 
sion of medicine and his knowledge of 
botany. The reference in Comus to tho 
“ shepherd-lad ” who is well skilled in 
every virtuous plant and healing herb, 
and to whose friendship the guardian 
spirit Thyrsis professes to owe his 
knowledge of the divine plant Hajmony, 
by the use of which the enchantment is 
b>'oken, is supposed to be a compliment 
to the then living Diodati. Compare 
the passage, Comus 618 — 648. 

* Observe, in the few preceding lines, 
the studi^ abruptness and hesitation 
with which Milton passes from the men- 


tion of Hiodati’s art and profession to 
the thought of his own poetic art and 
literary pursuits. 

< In the British legends of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and others, the mythical 
Brutus, before ariiving in Britain with 
his Trojans, marries Imogen, daughter 
of the Grecian king Pandrasus ; Bren- 
nus and Belinus are two legendary 
British princes of a much later ^o, 
sons of King Dunwallo Molmutius ; 
Arvirach or Arviragus, son of Cuno- 
belino, or Cymbeline, belongs to the 
time of the Roman conquest of Britain ; 
the "Armorican settlers” are the Bri- 
tons w'ho remove to the French coast 
of Armorica to avoid the invading 
Saxons; UtherPendragon, Igraine, Gor- 
lois, Merlin, and Arthur are familiar 
names of the Arthurian romances. 
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One to hope all things, fits not ! Prize sufficiently ample 
Mine, and distinction groat (unheard of ever thereafter 
Though I should be, and inglorious, all through the world of the 
stranger), 

If but yellow-haired Ouse shall read me, the drinker of Alan, 
Humber, which whirls as it flows, and Trent’s whole valley of orchards, 
Thames, my own Thames, above all, and Tamar’s western waters, 
Tawny with ores, and where the white waves.*swinge the far Orkneys. 
‘‘ Go un pastured, my lambs : your master now heeds not your 
bleating. 

These I was keeping for thee, wrapt up in the rind of the laurel, 
These and other things with them ; and mainly the two cups which 
Manso — 

Manso, not the last of Southern Italy’s glories — 

Gave me, a wonder of art, which himself, a wonder of nature, 
Carved with a double design of his own well-skilled invention : 
Here the Kcd Sea in the midst, and the odoriferous summer, 
Araby’s winding shores, and palm-trees sweating their balsams, 

Mid which the bird divine, earth’s marvel, the singular Phoenix, 
Blazing cajruloan-bright with wings of different colours, 

Turns to behold Aurora surmounting the glassy-green billows : 
Obverse is Heaven’s vast vault and the great 01ym])ian mansion. 
Who would suppose it] Even here is Love and his cloud-painted 
quiver. 

Arms glittering torch-lit, and arrows tipped with the fire-gem. 

Kor is it meagre souls and the base-born breasts of the vulgar 
Hence that he strikes ; but, whirling round him his luminous 
spl^dours, 

Always he scatters his darts right upwards sheer through the star- 
depths 

Restless, and never deigns to level the pain of them downwards ; 
Whence the sacred minds and the forms of the gods ever-burning.^ 
Thou too art there — not vain is the hope that I cherish, my 
Damon — 

Thou too art certainly there ; for whither besides could have 
vanished 

Holy-sweet fancies like thine, and purity stainless as thine was 1 
No ; not down in Lethe’s darkness ought we to seek thee ! 

Tears are not fitting for thee, nor for thee will we weep any longer ; 

1 I have no doubt that the whole of received as a keepsake from Manso at 
this passage U a poetical description of Naples, and had brought homo with 
the designs on an actual pair of ciqis him (Vol. I. p. 768). Where are they 
or cha£ed goblets which Milton h^ now? 
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Flow no more, ye tear-drops 1 Damon inhal^its the ether ; 

Pure, he possesses the sky ; he has spurned back the arc of the 
rainbow. 

Housed mid the souls of the heroes, housed mid the gods everlasting. 
Quaffs he the sacred chalices, drinks he the joys of the blessed, 
Holy-mouthed himself. But O, Heaven's rights being now thine, 
Be thou with me for my good, however I ought to invoke thee, 
Whether still as our Damon, or whether of names thou wouldst 
rather 

That of Diodati^ now, by which deep-meaning divine name 
All the celestials shall know thee, wliile shepherds shall still call 
thee Damon. 

For that the rosy blush and the unstained strength of young 
manhood 

Ever were dear to thee, and the marriage-joy never was tasted, 

Lo ! there are kept for thee the honours of tliose that were virgin ! 
Thou, with thy fair head crowned with the golden, glittering 
cincture. 

Waving gre(*n branches of palm, and walking the gladsome pro- 
cession, 

Aye shalt act and repeat the endless heavenly nuptials, 

There where song never fails and the lyre and the dance mix to 
madness. 

There where the revel rages and Sion’s thyrsus beats time.” ^ 

There is much in this remarkable poem over which one 
would willingly linger, for reasons both poetical and bio- 
grapliic.al, and over which the reader may like, for such 
reasons, to linger fur himself. When he has lingered suf- 
ficiently, and is prepared to take leave of the poem, let him, 
before doing so, re-peruse and carefully note the ])articular 
passage, near the *end, beginning with the words, — 

for strangely my pipe for some time pastf and extending 
through the next twenty-four lines. This passage is preg- 
nantly autobiographical. Taken in connexion with other 
passages in Milton’s writings, it iiifornis us as to the nature 
of his occupations and projects, not only at the moment 

1 Tho name Diodaii ('^God-givon ”), * The '‘thyrsus” was the ivy- wreathed 
as is proved here and also in one of tho spear earned by the revellers in ihe 
Italian sonnets, was pronounced, os orgies of Bacchus. The close of the 
con-ectly It ought to bo, Diodaii, poem in such a strain is very daring. 
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when the poem was written (late in 1G39), hut also for a 
good many months afterwards. 

A passage in Milton’s treatise entitled The, Rcaso}i of 
Church GovAirnmcnt, published in January or February 1G41-2, 
may he cited here as peculiarly relevant. It is a passage in 
which he refers to the good opinion uniformly pronounced on 
his earlier writings, whether in prose or verse, whether in 
English or Latin, by friends at home, and more especially to 
tlie favourable reception of some trifles of his in the private 
Academies of Italy, and the quite unusual encomiums with 
which he, an unknown Englishman, had been honoured during 
his tour by Italian scholars of note. A portion of the passage 
has already been ])efore us in another connexion (Vol. I. 
p. 731). What interests us here is the stabmient of the 
passage respecting the result produced on Milton’s mind 
by those friendly opinions and encomiums. That result was, 
he says, that about the time of his return to England he 
felt himself stirred with an ambition to undertake and 
execute some great literary work. "'I began,” he says, 

“ thus far to assent both to them [his Italian critics] and 
divers of my friends here at homo, and not less to an 
inward prompting which now grew daily u})On me, that 
by labour and intent study (which I take to be my 
portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of 
“ nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to 
‘‘ aftertimes as they should not willingly let it die.” 

That this thought had been stirring in him even while he 
was in Italy, and that he had then, moreover, felt a fascination 
towards one particular subject as fit for a great poem, is 
proved by what he had said in his Latin poem of compli- 
ment to Manso in Naples (see Vol. I, pp. 765 — 7G8). Speaking 
of the long celebrity of that nobleman as a patron of letters, 
and especially of his kindness to the two poets, Tasso and 
Marini, Milton had said : 

** 0 were it mine to have granted me such a friend in the future, 
One that had known so well to honour the sons of Apollo, 

It I shall ever revoke into song the Kings of our Island, 

Arthur yet from his underground hiding stirring to warfare, 
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Or shall tell of those that sat round him as Knights of his Table, 
Great-souled heroes unmatched, and (O might the spirit hut aid me !) 
Shiver the Saxon phalanxes under the shock of the Britons !’^ 

Here we have an intimation, written at Naples, of what, 
even were there nothing more to tlie same effect, would be 
an interesting hict in MiltoiTs life. In looking forward to his 
future career in literature, lie was then, it seems, chiefly pos- 
sessed with some vague scheme of a heroic poem, the subject 
of which should bo taken from the mythical or legendary 
history of Britain, as related, out of immemorial Welsh tradi- 
tion, by Geoffrey of Monmouth and other chroniclers, and as 
amplified so wonderfully by the Norman Trouveres after the 
Conquest. It is the very subject to whicli, as by an irre- 
sistible transmitted instinct of the British imagination, our 
greatest English poets of every age have reverted. Chaucer 
had gone back into this old ground in one or two of his 
Tales ; Spenser, after his peculiar manner, had made this 
enchanted ground Ids supreme poetical realm ; Sliakespeare 
and other dramatists liad taken from it the stories of some of 
their most popular tragedies ; and the unexhausted interest 
of the same mass of legend, the inherited national mythology 
of Britain, was to he attested in our own times by plans of 
Wordsworth, and by actual achievements of Tennyson. 
Aliltoii, we liave it liere on record in Ids own words, had 
felt the same Arthurian fascination. In Ids first fancies as 
to the nature of that great intended work of Ids which, if lie 
succeeded in it, posterity .sliould not willingly let die, he had 
thought of nothing so likely as a poem the hero of which 
should be the British Arthur. 

So much appeals even from the poem to Mansb. But now 
connect the passage in that poem, and the passage cited from 
The Reason of Church Government^ with the passage in the 
Epitaphinm Damonis to which we have requested attention. 
That passage shows that, after his return to England, Milton 
not only still retained his notion of a subject from British 
legendary history, but was revolving the subject deliberately 
with a view to its treatment. lie was even preluding in it. 
Observe the peculiar manner in wldcli he announces tliis. He 
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has been speaking of Diodati’s profession — of his promising 
career in that profession, so suddenly cut short by a fate 
against which medical knowledge had been of no avail ; 
and then, very abruptly, he breaks out, “ I too — for strangely 
my pipe for some time past had been sounding. . .** The con- 
nexion of tliought evidently is, “ I too have a profession, if 
it may be so called ; and what is the career that lies before 
me in it, now that my companion is gone ? ” He goes on 
to tell of something that he has in contemplation. He 
hesitates about telling it, and makes the hesitation apparent 
in the broken structure of the syntax and verse for a line or 
two. It is some time, he says, since ‘‘ his pipe has been 
sounding strains of an unknown strength — i.e. since he has 
been conscious of a seeking after some higher and greater 
theme for his Muse than he had yet ventured upon ; and 
onl}^ eleven days before his then writing a strange thing had 
happened ! He had actually made a beginning in the new 
direction ! Only a beginning, however; for the '^new reeds'* 
he was trying burst asunder almost at the first touch, in- 
capable all at once of the graver sounds that were expected 
from them ! Still he had not given up his idea. Shall he 
tell what it is ? Yes, thoiigh it may seem over-boastful, he 
will ! 

* 1 have a theme of the Trojans cruising our southern headlands 
Shaping to song,” (fee. 

And so on he proceeds, through the next seventeen lines, ex- 
plaining, in language the most precise, that he is busy over 
the scheme of a heroic poem of legendary British History, 
which, beginning with the arrival of the mythical Brutus 
and his Trojans in Albion, shall somehow include the whole 
cycle of British legend, as told by Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
others, down to the famous romance of Merlin and Arthur. 

In addition to this, the main purport of the passage, there 
is an incidental piece of information. It is that the in- 
tended poem is to be in English, and that, indeed, he has 
now, for all the main purposes of poetry, taken leave of the 
Latin. Should he be spared for, his great task, he says, then 
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his old pipe, which had served him so long, would be hung 
up, forgotten, on some aged pine-tree, or its wonted Latian 
music would have to be exchanged for the British war- 
screech. There might be cause for regret in having thus to 
part with an old instrument ! What then ? For one man to 
excel in all things was impossible, and he had made his 
choice ! It would be for him a prize sufficiently great, and 
ample enough distinction, if, remaining altogether unread by 
the foreigner, he could have his own fellow-countrymen for his 
audience, and could think of himself as read, or to be read, 
along the streams and coasts of his own dear island, from the 
Channel to the Orkneys, and most of all where the Thames 
of his boyhood washed his native London. What have we 
here but an intimation that Milton, even in his comparatively 
late day, had debated with himself the question which Dante 
and other Italians had debated, and similarly decided, so 
long before ? Whether was it better for a modern poet to 
continue the use of Latin for such higher works of genius 
as he might undertake, and so have the security, as it then 
appeared, of a learned European audience, or to adopt 
Ins own vernacular, and commit himself to its unascertained 
and narrower, but more heart-stirring, chances ? That Milton 
had discussed this question we are authentically informed by 
himself, not only in the poem under notice, but also, as we 
shall afterwards find, in express prose. 

So far, therefore, we are able to represent to ourselves 
distinctly enough the state of Milton’s mind at that begin- 
ning of the winter of 1639-40, when, entering on the thirty- 
third year of his age, he found himself again in England. 
Having resumed the acquaintance of his English friends, and 
recovered from the first shock of Diodati’s death, he was 
settling down to that life of purely intellectual labour — 
the life of a man of letters, as we should now call it 
which he had selected as the most congenial possible for 
him in the condition of England at that time, and which 
the kindness of his father had facilitated. 

That Milton, in settling himself for such a life, should 
leave Horton, and make London his head -quarters, will 
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not seem unnatural. He had liad some such intention before 
going abroad, as appears from his letter to Diodati of the 
23rd of September, 1637, in which he had spoken of looking 
out for cliambers in one of the Inns of Court.^ Now, however, 
there were certain family-circumstances which made an 
arrangement of the kind convenient. 

The reader will rememlrer Milton's only sister, Anne, who 
had been married in 1624 to Mr. Edward Phillips of the 
Crown Office, in Chancery, and on tlie death of whose first- 
born, an infant girl, in the sevei'e winter of 1625-6, Milton, 
then a Cambridge undergraduate, had written the beautiful 
verses beginning “ O fairest dower, no sooner blown than 
blasted.” (V^d. I. pj). 143 — 145.) Since tliat year we have lost 
sight of her, except incidentally ; but 1 am now in possession 
of information with which to make up the defect. 

Her husband, Edward Phillips, had died in the autumn of 
1631, after she had lx?en united to him only seven years. 
The proof is in llie following Will and its attached Pro- 
bate, which I have found in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury : — 

“ In the name of God, Amen : The twelveth day of August, one 
thousand, six hundred, thirty one, and in tlio seaventli yeare of the 
raigne of our soveraigiie Lord, King Charles, of England, (fee., I, 
Edward Phillips, of London, gentleman, being weak in bodie, but 
of good and perfect memory, thanks bee to the Lord therefore, doe 
make this my last Will and Testament in maimer and forme follow- 
ing, vizt. — First, I bequeath iny soul into the hands of Allrnightie 
God : my hodie I eomitt unto the earth from whence it came, wheii 
it shall please God to make a separation between iny bodie and iny 
soule, hoj)ing at the last day, through the meritts of Christ, myne 
onelie Savyour, it shall rise againe a glorious bodie and bee united 
unto my soule to live in Roav(?n eternally. And, for such worldly 
estate as the Lord, of his mercy, hath given mee, I bequeath as 
followeth : — Whereas there is an Inventory of such goods and 
chattclls as were left liy iiiy deceased father with my mother for her 
use, my Will is that these goods and chattells after my inotheFs 
decease shall bee devyded to and amongst my brothers and sisters 
then living ; and, if such goods and chaltells shall not then come 
to the sume of fou rescore pounds, being indifferently praysed, then 
I desire my loving wife Anne to make it upp soe much that 

1 Vol. I. p. 000. 
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my said brothers and sisters, being foure now lyving, may have 
twentie pounds apceco after my mother’s decease. The r(‘st and 
residue of all and singular my goods, chattells, debts, leases, 
household stuff, and all other things, T give and boqnG<dh unto my 
said loving wife Anne, whom I make executrix of this my last 
Will. In witnesse whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and 
seale, the day and yearo first above written. — Signed, scaled, de^ 
livered and published by the said Edward Phillips, as and for his 

last Will and Testament in the presence of Jo : Milton, — 

Henrie Eothwell, servant to the said Jo : Milton.” 

The probate by tlie oath of administration taken by the 
executrix is dated the 12tli of September, IGol ; so that 
Phillips must have died in the course of the precluding inonlli. 
He would seem to have bce.n then still a comparatively young 
man, as his mother is mcntioiHMl as living. IT is widow, 
at all events, cannot have been more than nine-and-twenty 
years of age, and may have been but fonr-and-twentyd 
Although no children arc mentioned iii the Will, she was 
left with two out of several born after the little fairest 
dower” who bad first died. Tlieso were two boys — the elder, 
called Edward after liis lather, Ixnn in August 1G30, and 
therefore only a year old and the younger most probably 
not yet born, but who, when he did appear, was called 
John, after his grandfather and 1111010 .**^ It seems probable 
that it was bis uncle, then about to leave Cambridge, that 
was more particularly his godfather. 

During her hushand’s life the residence of Mrs. Phillips 
had been “ in the Strand, near Charing Cross, in the Liberty 
of Westminster,” conveniently near to the Crown Office. 
As she had received '' a considerable dowry ” from her father 
on lier marriage,^ aiM as the property left her by her husband 
seems to have amounted to a considerable increase njion that, 
it is not unlikely that she continued to live in this liouse 
with her two boys during the first years of her widowhood, 
though occasionally visiting her father and mother at Horton, 
where the infants (of a sickly stock apparently) would have 
the benefit of country air and of their grandmother’s expe- 

1 See Vol. T. p. 27 . . * Wood : /or. r/f. 

2 EJwanl Phillips ; Lifo of Milton, * Edward Phillips : Life of Milton, 
and Wood’s Athen. IV. 769. 
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rience as long as she lived. But Mrs. Phillips’s widowhood 
was not to be of very long duration. A colleague in the 
Crown Office with her late husband, the intimate friend ” 
of that husband so long as he lived, and the successor of 
that husband after his death in the post of Secondary ” in 
the office — that is, of Deputy Clerk of the Crown under 
Thomas Willys, Esq. the chief clerk — was a certain Thomas 
Agar, said to have been educated (but I cannot ascertain on 
what authority) at St. Paul’s School, about, or somewhat 
before, the time when Milton was there. This Thomas Agar, 
when he succeeded to his friend Phillips’s post in the Crown 
Office, was himself a married man — his wife being a Mary 
Eugeley, daughter of Dr. Thomas Eugeley, a highly esteemed 
London physician of that day. This wife was certainly alive 
in 1633, by which time she had borne to Agar a daughter 
named Ann. But, at some subsequent date which I have not 
been able precisely to determine, she died, leaving Agar a 
widower. When he thought of marrying again, it seems to 
have been in every way a suitable arrangement that he and 
the widow of his friend Phillips should come together. So, 
at all events, it happened. Mrs. Phillips became Mrs. Agar, 
and had two daughters in this, her second marriage, one 
named Mary and the other Ann, half-sisters of her two little 
Phillipses by the first marriage.^ 

About the time of Milton’s return from abroad, if I mis- 
take not, Agar was his effective brother-in-law. Whatever 
may have been Phillips’s personal merits, there was no loss 
to the family, in point of worldly res 2 )ectability, in the sub- 
stitution of Agar in his jdace. As the Clerk of the Crown’s 
deputy, Agar, like Phillips before him, had to be in frequent 
attendance on the Lord Keeper, to administer oaths of alle- 
giance to new Chancery officials, to see to the issue of royal 
proclamations and of commissions of the peace and the like, 

1 So far as the particulars in this a Heralds’ visitation of Jx)ndon, 1633-4, 

paragraph are not gathered from Ed- given in Harl. MS. 1476, f. 152; and 

ward Phillips’s own account in his Life (2) a memoir of the physician Rugeloy, 

of Milton, or from Wood’s Lives of the in No. 2149 of the Ayscough MSS. 

two Phillipses in \\mAthenoe (IV. 760, et which consists of memoirs of English 
9eq.)t they are the fruit of very miscel- physicians of the seventeenth century, 
laiioous researches, which led me to (1) by a Baldwin Harvey, who died 1676. 

A pedigree of the Rugeley. ilanily, in 
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and also to the issue (though as yet Agar had had no taste of 
this peculiar duty of his office) of new Parliamentary writs. 
Much of his handwriting is still to be seen in what I believe 
is the oldest book of office-business that has been preserved 
in the Crown Office — a book of entries of administrations of 
oaths by the Clerk of the Crown or his deputy from 1639 
onwards ; and I have found his handwriting also in receipts 
that had been issued from the Crown Office to the King's 
printer for so many copies, delivered into the office, of such 
and such royal proclamations.^ For convenient attendance 
upon these duties. Agar must have had his house in the 
same neighbourhood, of Westminster or the Strand, in which 
Phillips had resided. If his brother-in-law, the poet, was in 
the habit of looking in here, there was a chance of his ex- 
tending his acquaintance by the addition of Agar’s relatives 
by his first marriage, the liugelcys, with whom 1 have proof 
that Agar still kept up a very close connexion. Among these 
was the old physician Kiigeley himself, and his three sons, 
Thomas, Luke, and George, the eldest of whom had entered 
his father s profession with good hopes of success.^ 

Milton's resolution, in the winter of 1639-40, to take up 
his abode definitely in London, seems to have fitted in with 
his sister Mrs. Agar's views as to the education of her two 
little sons by her first marriage. ‘‘Soon after his return,** 
says Edward, the elder of these Phillipses, in his life of his 
uncle, “ he took him a lodging in St. Bride's Churchyard, at 
“ the house of one Eussel, a tailor, where he first undertook 
“ the education and instruction of his sister's two sons, the 
“ younger whereof had been wholly committed to his charge 
“ and care." Thisr seems to mean that, while, by the arrange- 

1 By the courtesy of the authorities are mentioned in the text, 
of the Crown Office I had access to the * The proof of the continued con- 
records there, to search for traces of nexion of Agar with the Rugeleys is 
Milton’s brothers-in-law. The earliest from Agar’s will, found by mo at Doc- 
office-book being, as I have stated in tors’ Commons, and which need not at 
the text, one commonoing with the present l>e cited for more than the fact 
year 16:19, I could find no traces of that so late as 1671 very affectionate 
Phillips’s hand ; but in that book Agar’s mention is made by Agar of one of the 
appeared sufficiently. In the British Rugeleys as his life-long friend. The 
Museum also (Add. MSS. 6756, ff. 128 ebler physician Rugeloy died June 21, 

€t »tq,)y I found at least fifteen speci- 1656, and was buried in St. Botolph’s 
mens of Agar's handwriting in the Church, Aldemgate (MS. Ayscough, 
form of such Crown-Office receipts as 2149). 
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laent of their mother and stepfather, both the boys were to 
receive lessons from their uncle in his lodging in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard, the younger, who was his godson or nameson, 
was either to stay with liim entirely, or, in some particular 
way, to be under his complete control and tuition. The little 
Johnny Phillips, so made over to his uncle’s care, was only 
eight years of age, and his brother Edward, who was to share 
his lessons, was not much over nine. For a bachelor, living 
in lodgings, the arrangement might not seem the most con- 
venient; but, whetlier for family reasons or on personal 
grounds, JMilton appears to have made no difficulty about it. 
Leaving his father, with Christopher and Mrs. Christopher, 
at Horton, he took up his quarters, for a time at least, in 
the tailor’s house in St. Bride’s Churchyard. While Phillips 
gives the locality simply as “ St. Bride’s Churchyard,” sub- 
sequent biographers have generally called it St. Bride’s 
Churchyard, Fleet Street.” But Wood says, ^'St. Bride’s 
Churchyard, near Fleet Street;” and in the old maps I find 
the site of at least a portion of St. Bride’s Churchyard 
marked as in tliat part of the pres(‘iit Farringdon Street 
which lies between Fleet Lane and Stonecutters’ Street. Near 
the foot of the present Fleet Street, at all events, in rather 
close vicinity to Fleet Ditch, but with the river on one 
hand, and in view of Ludgate Hill, old St. Paul’s, and the 
whole City region of his native Bread Street, did Milton, in 
the winter of 1639-40, enter upon a new’ period of his life. 

The teaching of the two boys cannot have been so en- 
grossing an occupation but that there was ample time for 
those studies and literary preparations of Milton’s own to 
which he had resolved now strenuously to betake himself. 
With a view to these studies and preparations, he had his 
books, though not all of them, brought to his new lodging, 
and here also he surrounded himself once more with his 
private papers and manuscripts. Among the manuscripts on 
wdiich he would set most value were those which contained 
the rough drafts or copies of his own compositions. One or 
two of them had been published, and w^ere so far safe — in 
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especial, the very best of tliem, Gomus and Lycidas; and copies 
of some of the others, doubtless, had been given to friends 
in manuscript. Still it was not unimportant that his own 
copies or original drafts should be carefully preserved. We 
have already had evidence that Milton proceeded on this 
principle, and; hawever much he erased or altered, rarely or 
never destroyed anything he had once written. In St. Bride'& 
Churchyard, accordingly, we may assume that he had the 
copies or drafts by him, in his own hand, of all that he had 
then written. Not, perhaps, in a shapely condition in one 
fairly-transcribed book, but in various books as they had 
been originally t)eniie(l, or in loose sheets and i)apors. We 
have the means of knowing, however, that there was oiie 
book, or continuous set of sheets of the same folio-sized 
paper, of which Milton made particular use about this time. 
This was a book, or set of sheets, already partly occupied 
with the original drafts of four of the little ])ieces of his 
Cambridge period (tlie Song At a Solemn Muateh, the “Letter 
to a Friend” and accompanying Sonnet on being or rived to the 
age of l^renty-lhree, and the verses On Time and bfon the 
CirciuncAsion), and with tlie original more important drafts of 
the Arcadcii, Cora ns, and Lycidas. It was of a blank space 
in this book, immediately following the draft of Lycidas, or 
on some vacant sheets of this set, afterwards numbered and 
attached to the others in that order, that he proceeded to 
avail himself for the purpose of such new scribblings as he 
first found occasion for after lie had settled in his new 
lodging. The proof remains in the scribblings themselves. 
They form i)art of that volume of Milton's manuscripts 
which has for a hundred and thirty years been one of the 
most precious treasures of tlie Library of Trinity College in 
Cambridge.^ An examination of the book, and of seven of 

1 This volume, kept under a glass (lisjeefa cf pai^.^iini Sparm, posUa verdfor- 

case as ono of tho most valuahlo curio- tmlo nn'cnVt ct m unmn. denvo cotlrrtu 

sitics of tho Library, is a thin f<»lio, a Carolo JIuno?}, tjas (.'o! I . sooo, ct 

bound in red morocco aiul inscribc‘1 mOr repoatta, ddace.ps eA 

on the back in gilt letters ** l*oenmUi fpAda'mtriluponcsinuu} rofntt Tnomas 

Mlltoni Mannscripta'' (‘* Manuscript Cturko, uaptwim^ h Hjusre. Cyhijii, nunc 

Poems 01 Miltoii’b* Inside is pasted ard Mfdn IVniph, Londtm, socius : 

this account of tho volume: JJh. l/od” (“ Library of Trinity College, 

Trin. Coll.Caniah. : Mcmhm hrrrrndi- (Vmbridgo : Those fragments of the 

tissimi ei pmie divini po(Up, oUm muo i mo.*,! learned and all but divine poet. 
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its pages in particular, furnishes us with the means of far 
more exact information than was to be hoped for respecting 
the course of Milton’s literary plans and studies, not only 
after his first removal to St. Bride’s Churchyard, but also, 
as I believe, during the whole term of his residence there, 
and for some time beyond. 

Milton, it appears, cither found reason very soon to 
abandon his scheme of a heroic poem of legendary British 
History, or was not so pledged to that scheme but that he 
would, first of all, let his mind range for a time among other 
schemes, with a view at last to the discovery of the truly 
splendid one to which his heart would leap. A subject of 
British History still seemed to him to satisfy most of the 
conditions ; but might there not be grander scope, for one 
whose notions of the true end and duty of all literature were 
so high and solemn as his were, in some Scriptural subject ? 
Again, the epic form was a noble one, and precedents in that 
form were among the noblest ; but what if the dramatic, or 
some combination of the dramatic and the lyric, might be 
the fittest ? What we see in the seven pages of the Cambridge 


formerly miserably separated and scat- 
tered about, but afterwards accidentally 
found and at length collected into one by 
Charles Mason, Fellow of that College, 
and placed among its Miscellanies, Tho- 
mas Clarke, very lately Fellow of the 
College, but now of the Middle Temple, 
London, desired to have preserved with 
the respect due to them : The 

Charles Mason, who thus first took the 
pains to collect the fragments, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1722, M.A. in 172fi, and 
was afterwards Doctor of Divinity and 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology in 
the University of Cambridge ; the 
Thomas Clarke, to whom belongs the 
farther honour of having seen them 
properly bound and taken care of, took 
nis B.A. degree in 1724, his M.A. in 
1728, and was afterwards Knight, and 
Master of the Rolls. But w’hore did 
Mason find the fragments? He found 
them already in Trinity College, lying 
scattered among MSS. which had been 
given to the College, many years before, 
by a Sir Henry Newton Puckering, 
Baronet. This person, whose original 
name had been Henry Newton, was 


the son of Sir Adam Newton, a man 
of some distinction in the reign of 
Janies I. and tutor to Prince Henry. 
He was bom about 1617, was educated 
at IVinity College, assumed the name 
of Puckering about the mhldle of the 
seventeenth century (after his mater- 
nal uncle, Sir Thomas Puckering of 
Warwickshire, son of Lord Keeper 
Puckering), and was known, during 
the latter half of the century, as a 
studious and ingenious gentleman. 
He retained so strong affection for the 
College in which he had been educated, 
and where a son of his who predeceased 
him had also studied, thafk ** in hia 
eightieth year,” according to^arton, 
he desired to be readmitted, and, re- 
siding there a whole summer, presented 
to the New Library, just then finished, 
his own collection of books, amounting 
to near 4,000 volumes.” This must 
have been about 1697, or three years 
before his death, which occurred Jan. 
22, 1700, in the 8drd year of his age 
(see his emtaph in Dugdale’s Warviek- 
shire, by Thomas, I. 445). 
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MSS. to which we have referred is precisely this interesting 
phenomenon of Milton discussing the best form for his great 
work, and seeking about for a subject. Or, rather, it seems 
to have been already determined by him that the form should 
be that of a Tragedy with a chorus, after the ancient Greek 
model, and the hesitation seems to have been mainly as to 
the suited for such a Tragedy. Whether should it be from 
Scripture, or should it be from British History ; and, on 
either supposition, which out of all that might be found 
should be selected? 

The method adopted by Milton in these circumstances is 
very characteristic. He undertakes a course of continuous 
re-reading in the historical parts of the Bible, with one or 
two of the most learned commentators at hand for con- 
sultation ; and at the same time he undertakes a continuous 
perusal of the History of Britain prior to the Conquest, as 
told in Ralph Ilolinshed’s Chronicles (1st edit., 2 vols. foL, 
1577; 2nd edit. 2 vols. foL, 1586-7), and Speed’s Chronicle 
(1st edit. foL, 1611; 2nd edit. 1623; 3rd edit. 1632), but 
with reference at successive points to the older Latin writers, 
Bede, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and William of Malmesbury. 
He reads rapidly, getting over a considerable portion every 
day; and steadily, as he reads, he jots down the subjects 
that occur to him, sometimes in the form of brief notes or 
mere headings, but at other times, when the subjects hit upon 
arrest him by their superior capability, in the form of detailed 
sketches or draft-plans. In this manner he goes on — some- 
times turning back or setting down an afterthought — till he 
has filled seven pages with a list of about ninety-nine subjects 
in all, of which sixty-one are Scriptural, and thirty-eight are 
from British History. The following is a complete digest of 
this list, in the most intelligible form I have been able to 
devise, after much inspection of the closely-written and much- 
corrected original, and with lithographed fac-similes of that 
original before me.^ Every scrap of Milton’s own penning 

1 These interesting fac-similes may number of copies were issued in 1861 
be seen in the gorgeous volume, entitled by the late Samuel Leigh Sotheby. 
“ Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Mr. Sothoby, in addition to other 
Autograph of Milton,” of which a small specimens of Milton’s autograph, from 
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is preserved in the digest, and is placed within inverted 
commas; and all such matter follows, under each heading, 
in the same order as in the original, save that subjects or 
schemes that occurred to Milton as afterthoughts, and were 
jotted down out of their proper chronological places, are 
inserted in these places and distinguished by asterisks. 
Whatever is without inverted commas, or is inserted within 
brackets, is explanatory. 


I. S(;hl ITl' KAL SUBJECTS. 


I. Euom Tiiii Old Testament. 

1. Paradise Lost, Of this subject there are four Drafts — 
three of them continuous, and filling the first page of the Jottings 
(numbered 35 in the volume), where they are written column-wise ; 
and the fourth occurring as an afterthought on the 6th page of 
the Jottings (numbered 40 in the volume). 

(1) The first Draft consists merely of a list of dramatis fiersonop^ 
as follows : — The Persons : ]\Iichael ; Heavenly Love ; Chorus of 
“ Angels ; Lucifer ; Adam [and] Eve, with the Serpent ; Con- 
“ science ; Death ; Labour, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, with 

others, [as] Mutes ; Eaitli ; Hope ; Charity.” 

(2) The foregoing Draft having been erased by two cross strokes 
of the pen, a second Draft, written parallel with it, takes its place 
as follows : — “The Persons : Michael or Moses [the words ‘ Michael 
or’ are then deleted, so as to leave ‘Closes’ as the preferable 
Person for the Drama] ; Justice, ^lercy, Wisdom ; Heavtmly Love ; 
“ The Evening Star Hesperus ; Chorus of Angels ; Lucifer ; Adam ; 
“ Eve ; Conscience ; Labour, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, Fear^ 
“ Death, [as] Mutes ; Faith ; Hope ; Charity.” 

(3) The foregoing having also been crossed out with the pen, 
there follows a third Draft, which is more complete and is left 
standing, as follow^s : — “ Paradise Lost. TTio Persons : — Moses 
“ TTpoXoyi^ei [prologuises], recounting how he assumed his true body ; 
“ that it corrupts not, because of his [being] with God in the 
“ Mount ; declares the like of Enoch and Eliah, besides the puiity 
“ of the place — that certain pure winds, dews, and clouds preserve 
“ it from corruption ; whence exhorts to the sight of God ; tells 
“ they cannot sec Adam in the state of innocence, by reason of their 
“ sin. — [Act I.] Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, debating what should 

t-lie Cambriflgo vohune an«l other Cainhn<lgc volume while ho was about 
sources, gives all the seven pnges of it, anU rctroneh the text of his book 
Jottings in fac simile. It is a pity ho in favour of that more mechanical 
did not simply fac simile the whole reproduction. 
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“ become of Man if lie fall. Chorus of Angels sing a hymn of 
“ the Creation. — Act II. : Heavenly Love ; Evening Star; Chorus 
“ sing the marriage-song, and describe Paradise. — Act III. : Luci- 
“ fer, contriving Adam’s ruin ; Chorus fears for Adam and relates 
Lucifer’s rebellion and fall. — Act IV. : Adam, Eve, fallen ; Con- 
“ science cites them to God’s examination ; Chorus bewails and 
“ tells the good Adam hath lost. — Act V. : Adam and Eve, driven 
“ out of Paradise, presented by an Angel with Labour, Grief, 
“ Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, 
“ Ignorance, Fear, [as] Mutes, to whom he gives their names ; like- 
“ wise Winter, Heat, Tempest, &c. ; Death, entered into the world ; 
“ Faith, Hope, Charity comfort him and instruct him [Adam] ; 
“ Chorus briefly concludes.” 

(4).* The fourth Draft, separated from the foregoing by several 
pages, is as follows : — Adam Utrparadmd: The Angel Gabriel, 
either descending or entering — showing, since this globe was 
created, his frequency as much on Earth as in Heaven — describes 
Paradise. Next the Chorus, showing the reason of his coming 
— to keep his watch, after Lucifer’s rebellion, by command from 
God ; and withal expressing his desire to see and know more 
concerning this excellent now creature, Man. The Angel 
Gabriel, as by his name signifying a Prince of Power, tracing 
Paradise with a more free oflkje, passes by the station of the 
Chorus, and, desired by them, relates what he knew of Man, as 
the creation of Eve, with their love and marriage. — After this, 
Lucifer appears after his overthrow, bemoans himself, seeks 
revenge on ]Man. The Chorus prepare resistance at his first 
approach. At last, after discourse of enmity on either side, he 
departs ; whereat the Chorus sings of the battle and victory in 
Heaven against him and his accomplices, as before, after the first 
Act, was sung a hymn of the Creation. — Here again may appear 
Lucifer, relating and insulting in what he had done to the 
destruction of Man. Man next and Eve, having by this time 
been seduced by the Serpent, appears confusedly, covered with 
leaves. Conscience, in a shape, accuses him. Justice cites him 
to the place whither Jehovah called for him. In the mean- 
‘ while the Chorus entertains the stage, and is informed by some 
‘ Angel the manner of his Fall. — Here the Chorus bewails 
‘ Adam’s fall. Adam then, and Eve, return and accuse one another ; 
^ but especially Adam lays the blame to his wife — is stubborn in 
‘ his offence. Justice appeals, reasons with him, convinces him. 
‘ The Chorus admonisheth Adam, and bids him beware by Lucifer’s 
‘ example of impenitence. — The Angel is sent to banish them out 
of Paradise ; but, before, causes to pass before his eyes, in shapes, 
‘ a masque. of all the evils of this life and world. He is humbled, 
* relents, despairs. At last appears Mercy, comforts him, promises 
‘ the Messiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity ; instructs 
‘ him. Ho repents, gives God the glory, submits to his penalty. 
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‘‘ The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this with the former 

“ Draft.” 

' These three subjects are jotted 
down together in a little apace in 

2. “ Adam in Banishment** the same page with the first three 

3. ** The Flood** Drafts of Paradise Lost^ under the 

4. Ahram in Egypt ** heading “ Other Tragedies.” Sub- 

ject 3 is re-entered in the next 
[ page as “ The Deluge ** 

5. * “ Ahram from Mm'ea, or Isaac Redeemed,** This subject 
appears as an afterthought, on the 5th page of the Jottings (num- 
bered 39 in the volume), where this scheme accompanies the title : 

The oecononiy may be thus: — The fifth or sixth day after- 
‘‘ Abraham’s departure, Eleazer, Abram’s steward, first alone, and 
‘ then with the Chorus, discourse of Abraham’s strange voyage, 

‘ their mistress’s sorrow and perplexity, accompanied with fright- 

* ful dreams ; and tell the manner of his rising by night, taking 
‘ his servants and his son with him. Next may come forth Sarah 
‘ herself after the Chorus, or Ismael, or Agar. Next, some 
“ shepherd or company of merchants, passing through the Mount 

in the time that Abram was in the mid-work, relate to Sarah 
** what they saw : hence lamentations, fears, wonders. The matter 
in the meanwhile divulged, Aiier or Eshcol or IManire, Abram’s 
‘ confederates, come to the house of Abram to be more certain, or to 

* bring news, in the meanwhile discoursing, as the world would, of 
‘ such an action divers ways — bewailing the fate of so noble a man 
‘ fallen from his reputation, either through divine justice, or supersti- 
^ tion, or coveting to do some notable act through zeal. At length a 
‘ servant, sent from Abram, relates the truth ] and, last, he himself 

* comes in with a great train of Melchizedek, whose shepherds, being 
‘ secret eye-witnesses of all passages, had related to their master, 

and he conducted his friend Abraham home with joy.” 

6. “ Sodom,** This mere heading is inserted in its order at 

the top of page 2 of the Jottings, but the subject is re-entered on 
subsequent pages as follows: — ^ Sodom (the title Funeral 

Pile [or] Sodom Burning). The scene before Lot’s Gate. The 
Chorus consists of Lot’s shepherds come to the city about some 
affairs. [They] await in the evening their master’s return from 
“ his evening walk round toward the city-gates. lie brings with 
“ him two young men, or youths, of noble form ; after likely dis- 
courses, prepares for their entertainment. Ly then supper is 
ended, the gallantry of the town X)ass by in procession with music 
“ and song to the temple of Venus Urania, or Peor ; and, under- 
“ standing of two noble strangers arrived, they send two of their 
‘‘ choicest youth, with the priest, to invito them to their city- 
‘‘ solemnities, it being an honour that their city had decreed to all 
** fair personages, as being sacred to their goddess. The Angels, 
being asked by the priest whence they are, say they are of 
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Salem : the prieat inveighs against the strict reign of Melchi- 
zedeh. Lot, that knows their drift, answers thwartly at last. 

‘ Of which notice given to the whole assembly, they hasten thither, 

‘ tax him of prcssumption, singularity, breach of city-customs ; in 
‘ fine, offer violence. The Chorus of shepherds prepare resistance 
‘ in their master’s defence, calling the rest of the serviture, but, 

‘ [they] being forced to give back, the Angels open the door, rescue 
‘ Lot, discover themselves, warn him to gather his friends and 
‘ sons-in-law out of the city. He goes, and returns fis having met 

* with some incredulous. Some otlier friend, or son-in-law, out of 
‘ the way when Lot came to his house, overtakes him to know 
‘ his business. Here is disputed of incredulity of divine judgments, 

‘ and such like matter. At last is described the parting from the 
‘ city. The Chorus depart with their master. The Angels do the 
‘ deed with all dreadful execution. The King and Nobles of the 

* city may come forth and serve to set out the terror — a Chorus of 
‘ Angels concluding, and the Angels relating the event of Lot’s 
‘ journey, and of his wife. The first (Jhorus, beginning, may 

relate the course of the city — each evening every one with 
‘ mistress, or Ganymede, gittorning along the streets, or solacing on 

* the banks of Jordan, or down the stream. At the priest’s inviting 
the Angels to the solemnity, the Angels, pitying their beauty, 
may dispute of love, and how it diffisrs from lust, seeking to win 
them. In the last scene, to the King and nobles, when the fierce 
thunders begin aloft, the Angel appears all girt with flames, 
which he saith are the flames of true love, and tells the King, 

* who falls down with terror, his just suffering, as also Athene’s 
‘ (i.«. Gener, Lot’s son-in-law), for despising the continual adnio- 
‘ nitions of Lot. Then, calling to the thunders, lightning, and 
“ fires, he bids them hear the call and command of God to come 
“ and destroy a godless nation. He brings them down, with some 
“ short warning to other nations to take heed.” [The impression, 
inevitable at one or two points in this scheme, that Milton was 
thinking, analogically, of London and England, is strengthened by 
the fact that the last four sentences are additions, crammed in, 
after the rest had been written, and in a smaller hand.] 

7. Dinah, Vide Euseb. Praeparat. Evang. 1. 9, c. 22. The 
“ Persons; Dinah ; Debora, Pebecca’s Nurse; Jacob; Simeon; 
“ Levi ; Hamor ; Secheni ; Counsellors 2 ; Nuiicius ; Chorus.” 

8. “ Thamar Cuephomsa [i.e. Thamar Pregnant] ; where Judah 
“ is found to have been the author of that crime which ho con- 
“ demned in Thamar. Thamar excused in what she attempted.” 

9. “ The Goklm Calf^ or the Massacre in llorth'' 

10. ^'‘The Quails: Numb, xi.” 

11. The Miirmurers : Numb, xiv.” 

12. Corah, Dathan, <Crc. .* Numb. xvi. xvii.” 

13. “ Moahitides : Numb, xxv.” This subject, so occurring as*a 
mere heading in its natural order, is repeated on a subsequent page 
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thus : — * ^^Moahiildes or Phiimis : Tho epitasis whereof may lie in 
the contention hrt^t between the father of Zimri and Eleazer 
“ whether he [ought] to have slain his son without law — next, the 
“ ambassadors of the Moabites expostulating about Cosbi, a stranger 
“ and a noblewoman, slain by Phineas. It may bo argued about 
“ reformation and ])unishiuent illegal, and, as it were, by tumult. 
“ After all arguments driven home, then tJie Avord of the Lord may 
“ be brouglit, acquitting and approving Phineas.’^ 

14. Achan : Josua vii. and viii.’* 

15. “ Jamah in Giheon : Josu. x.*' 

16. Gideon Idoloc/astes [i.e. Gideon the Jdol-brealcer^: Judg. 
** vi. vii.’* 

17. “ Gideon Pursuing : Judg. viii.” 

18. A bimelech the Usnr2^er: Judg. ix.” 

19. “ iSa7fison Pursophorus or liybristes \i.e. Samson tho Fire- 
brand -brill ger or Violent], or Samson Mai'rying, or Hamath- 

** Lechi : Judg. xv.” 

20. “ Dagonalia : Judg. xvi.” 

21. “ Coinazontes, or the Benjarninites, or the Rioters: Judg. xix. 

XX. xxi.” 

22. “ Theristria: A Pastoral out of 1 tilth.** 

23. ‘‘ lUiadae^ Hophni and Phinehas : 1 Sam. i. ii. iii. iv. Begin- 
ning with the iirst overtlirow of Israel by the Philistines, inter- 
laced with Samuers vision concerning F.li*s family.** 

24. Jonathan Rescued: 1 Sam. i. 14.’* 

25. Doeg Slandering : 1 Sam. xxii.** 

26. “ 'Phe Sheejj-sheara's in Carmel : A Pastoral : 1 Sam. xxv.** 

27. Saul in GUboa: I Sam. xxviii. xxx.** 

28. “ David Revolted : 1 Sam., from the xxvii. chap, to the xxxi.” 

29. ‘‘ David Adulterous : 2 Sam. xi. xii.** 

30. “ Tamar: 2 Sam. xiii.** 

31. “ Achitophd : 2 Sam. xv. xvi. xvii. xviii.” 

32. ‘‘ Adoniah : 1 Kings ii.** 

33. Solomon G yn(vcocratinnenos^ or Idolomargus ; or Thysia- 
“ zusie [i. e. Solomon Women governed^ or Idol-mad ; or the Women- 
“ sacr^yfce^'s], 1 Kings xi.** 

34. Rehoboam : 1 Kings xii., where is disputed of a politic 
“ Religion.’* 

35. Aldas Thersmis : 1 Kings xiv. The Queen, after much 
dispute, as the last refuge, sent to the prophet Ahias at Shilo ; 

‘‘ receives the message. The epitasis in that she, hearing the child 
“ shall die as she comes home, refuses to return, thinking tlieroby 
“ to elude the oracle. The former part is spent in bringing tho 
“ sick prince forth, as it were desirous to shift his chamber and 
“ couch, as dying men use — his father telling him what sacrifice he 
“ had sent for his health to Bethel and JJan. His fearlessness of 
“ death, and putting his father in mind to set to Ahiah. The Chorus 
“ of the Elders of Israel bemoaning his virtues bereft them, and at 
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“another time wondering why Jerohoam, being bad himself, 

“ should so grieve for his son that was good, &c." 

36. “ Inhres, or the Showers : 1 Kings xviii. xix.” 

37. “ Naboth ervico(()(ivTou/ji£voc falsely - ac cused] : 1 Kings 

“ xxi.” 

38. “ Ahah : 1 Kings xxii. Beginning at the synod of false 
“ Prophets ; ending with relation of Ahab’s death. His body 
“ brought ; Zedekiah slain by Ahab’s Iriends for his seducing. 

“ (See Lavater, 2 Chron. xviii.)” 

39. “ Nlias in the Mount: 2 Kings i. 'OpeiftdrrjQ [the Mountain- 
“ Eanger] ; or, better, Elias Poleinistes [the WarrioiJ.” 

40. “ Elisanis H ijdrochoos [Elisha, the Water-pourer] : 2 Kings 
“ iii : Uydrophante.^ [Water-Prophet] : Aquator'^ 

41. “ ElUdPUS Adorodocelos [the Incorruptible].” 

42. “ Elismis Menutes [the Informer], sive in Dothaimis [in 
“ Dothan] : 2 Kings vi.” 

43. ‘‘ Samaria Liherata [Samaria Delivered] : 2 Kings vii.” 

44. “ Achahad C unohonomani | devoured by dogs] : 2 Kings ix. 

“ The scene Jesrael. Ik'ginuing from the watchman’s discovery of 
“ Jehu, till be go out. In the meanwhile message of things passing 

brought to flezebcl, v^c. Lastly, the 70 heads of Ahab’a sous 
“ brought in, and message brought of Ahaziali’s brethren slain on 
the way. Chap, x.” 

45. “ Jehu Bdicofa [Jehu worshipping Baal] i 2 Kings x.” 

46. “ Athaiiah : 2 Kings xi.” 

47. “ Amazlah Doryalotns [Captive of the Spear] : 2 Kings xiv. ; 
“ 2 Chron. xxv.” 

48. Jlezerhiffs TToXio pKov fi et'oi : TfeteJiali Bedeyed : 2 Kings 
“ xviii. xix. The wicked hypocrisy of Shebna, spoken of in the 
‘‘ xi., or thereabout, of Isaiah, and the commendation of Eliakim 
“ will alford a^op/xdc Xoyou [occasions for discourse], together with a 
“ faction that sought help from Egyi)t.” 

49. “ Josiah Aiafo/itvos [Lamented] : 2 Kings xxiii.” 

50. “ Ztdelciah [Revolutionising] : 2 Kings; but the 

‘‘ story is larger in fleremiah.” 

51. “ Salynnan llalosis [the Taking of Jerusalem] : Which may 
“ begin from a message brought to the city of the judgment upon 
“ Zedekiah and his children in Ribla ; and so seconded wdth the 
“ burning and destruction of City and Temple by Nebuzaradaii, 
“ lamented by Jeremiah.” 

52. “ Asa or uEthiopes : 2 Chron. xiv. ; with the deposing of his 
“ mother and burning her idol.” 

53. T}he Three Children : Dan. iii.” 

II. From the New Testament. 

1. “ Baptistes, The Scene, the Court. Beginning from the 
** morning of Herod’s birthday. Herod, by some counsellor (or else 
the Queen may plot, under pretence of begging for his liberty, 
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“ to seek to draw him into a snare by his freedom of speech), 
“ persuaded on his birthday to release John Baptist, purposes it. 
** Causes him to be sent for to the Court from prison. The Queen 
“ hears of it ; takes occasion to pass where he is on purpose, under 
pretence of reconciling to him, or seeking to draw a kind retrac- 
** tion from him of tlie censui'e on the marriage — to which end she 
** sends a courtier before, to sound whether he might be persuaded 
“ to mitigate his sentence ; which not finding, she herself craftily 
assays, and on his constancy founds an accusation to Herod of a 
“ contumacious affront on such a day before many })eera. Prepares 
the King to some passion, and, at last, by her daughter’s dancing, 
“ effects it. There may prologize the spirit of Philip, Herod’s 
brother. It may also be thought that Herod had well bedewed 
“ himself with wine, which made him grant the easier to his wife’s 
daughter. Some of his [John’s] disciples also, as to congratulate 
“ his liberty, may be brought in ; with whom [John], after certain 
‘‘ command of his death, many compassionating words of his dis- 
** ciples, bewailing his youth cut off in his glorious course — he 
“ telling them his work is done, and asking them to follow Christ, 
“ his master.” 

2. ** Christ Born'' 

3. “ Herod Mcissacringy or Rachel Weeping : Matth. ii.” 

4. * Christus Patiens, The scene in the Garden, beginning 
“from the coming thither till Judas betrays, and the officers lead 
“ him away. The rest by ^lessage and Chorus. His agony may 
** receive noble expressions.” 

5. “ Christ Bound." 

6. “ Christ Crucified," 

7. “ Christ Risen," 

8. Lazarus : John xi,” 


II. SUBJECTS FKOM BKITISH HISTOKY. 

I. “ British Tragedies.” ^ 

“ 1. Venuiius, husband to Cartismandua," a.1).51. — “ The Cloiiter 
“ King Constans set up bg Vortiger." a.d. 408.* 

“ 2. Vortimer poisoned by Rotna," a.d. 475. 

“3. Vortiger immured . — Vortiger^ marrying Roena (see Speed), 
reprrcyved by Vodin, Archbishop of London (Speed .) — The Massacre 
of the Britons by llengist in their cups at Salisbury Plain 
“(Malmesbury).” a.d. 450-476. 

1 The numbering in this series is together ; though, from the largo in 
Milton’s own. I have added the dates terval of time between the two, I i 

of the transactions that form the suspect that the first subject was an 

subjects. afterthought, intended as separate, but 

s Not to disturb the numbering, I entered Inside the other, 
have kept the two subjects of No. 1 
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‘‘ 4. Sigher^ of the East SaxonHy revolted from the faith ^ and 
reclaimed by Jar umangj** a.d. GG5. 

“ 5. Ethelhert^ of the East Angles, slain by Offa the Mercian King. 
‘‘ See Holiiislied 1. vi. c. 5 ; Speed, in the Life of Olfa and 
“ p]thelbort.” a.d. 792. 

‘‘6, Sehert slain by Penda, after he had. left his kingdom. See 
“ Holinshed p. 116.” a.d. 644. 

7. Wulftr slaying his two sons for being Christians.^' a.d. 650. 
“ 8. Osbert of Norihumberland slain for ravishing the wife <f 
Pernbocard, and the Danes brought in, 8<‘.o Stow, Holinslied 
“1. vi. c, 12, and especially Speed 1. viii. c. 2.” a.d. 867. 

‘‘ 9. Edmond, last King of the East Angles^ martyred by Uinguar 
“ the Dane. See Speed 1. viii. c. 2.” a.d. 870. 

“ 10. Sigebert, tyrant of the West Sa.rons, slain by a swine-herd." 
A.D. 755. 

“11. Edmund, brother of Athelstan, slain by a thief at Jus own 
table (Malmesb.).” a.d. 948. 

“ 12. Edwin, son to IMivard the younger, for fast dcgn'ived of his 
“ kingdian. Or rather by a faction of monks, whom he hated, 
‘together [with] the impostor Dunstan.” a.d. 950. 

“ 13. Edward, son of Edgar, murdered by his stepmother ; to 
“ which niay be inserted the tragedy stirred iij? betwixt the monks 
and priests about iiiarriage.” a.d. 978. 

14. Ethel dred, son of Edgar, a slodtful King : the rain of Ids 
“ land, by the Danes," a.d. 979-1016. 

“ 15. Ceaulin, King if West Ea.eons, for tyranny deposed, and 
“ banished, and flying." a.d. 504. 

“ 16. The slaughter of the 7nonlcs of Bangor by Eddfride, stirred 
“ up, as is said, by P^thelbcrt, and he by Austin the monk, because 
“ Ihe Britons would not receive the rites of the 1 toman Church. 
“See Beda, Gcotfrey iMoiiinouth, and llolinshed ]>. 101. AVhicli 
“ must begin with the convocation of British clergy by Austin, to 
“ determine supertluoua points which by them were refused.” a.d. 
602-607. 

“ 17. Edwin, by vision, promised the Jcingdom of Xorthambcrhind 
“o/i promise of his conversion, and therein established by Jlodoald, 
“ King of EaJ Ai\gles." a.d. 617. 

“18. Oswin, King of Deira, slain by Oswy, his friend. King of 
“ Bernicia, through instigation of /latterer.'i. See llolinshed p. 
“ 115.” A.D. 651. 

“ 19. SigibeH of the East Angles [East Saxons], lieeping company 
“ with a person excommiinicated, slain by the same man in his house ; 
“according as the Bishop Gedda had foretold.” a.d. 655. 

“20. Egfride, King of the Xortlunnbers, slain tn battle aganist 
“ the Pi(;ts ; having before wasted Ireland, and mavlo war for no 
“reason on men that ever loved the English” [may we not descry 
here an allusion to another English King engageil in a war against 
ihe same Scottisli jX'Oplo at the very time when Milton was 

^ VOL. 11. I 
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writing this jotting ?] ; “ forewarned also hy Ciithbert not to fight 
“ with the Piets.” a.o. 684. 

“ *21. Kinewuff, King of the Saxo7is^ slain by Kineard, in the 
** honse of one of his concuhinesf' A.D. 784. 

“ 22, Giinlhildis, the Danish ladt/^ with her husband Palingus, 
“ and her son. slain by appointment <f the traitor Kdrick in King 
“ Kthelred's days, llolinshed 1. vii. c. 5 ; together with the 
‘‘massacre of the Danes at Oxford. Speed.” a. d. 1002. 

“ 23. DrightricA', of IVest Saxons, poisoned by his wife Ethelhurga^ 
“ OffeCs daughter ; who dies iiiiserahly also in beggary, after adul- 
“ tery in a nimn(3ry. Speed in Brithrie.” a.d. 802. 

“ 24. Alfred, in disguise of a minstredy discovei's the Danesl negli- 
gen ce ; sets on with a mighty slaughter. About the same time the 
“ Devonshire men rout llubba and slay him. — A Hcroical Poem 
“ may be founded somewhere in Alfred’s reign, especially at his 
“ issuing out of Edeliiigs(;y on tlic Danes ; whose actions are well 
“like those of Ulysses.” a.d. 878. 

“ 25. Athelstan exposing his brother Edwin to the sea, and repent- 
“ ingf' a.d. 933. 

“26. Edgar slaying Ethelivold for fdse play in wooing. Wherein 
“ may be set out his pride [and] lust, whicli ho thought to cloak 
“ by favouring monks and building monasteries ; also the disposition 
“ of woman, in Elfrida toward her husband.” a.d. 970. 

“ 27. Swane besieging London and Ethelred repulsed by the 
Londoners.^^ A.D. 1013. 

“ 28. Harold slain in battle by William the Xorynan. ’Fhe first 
.scene may begin with tlie ghost of Allied, the second son of 
“ Ethelred, slain in cruel manner by Godwin, Harold’s father, 
“ his mother and brother dissuading him.” a.d. 1066. 

‘‘29. Edmund Ironside defeating the Danes at Brentford ; with 
“his combat with Canute.” a.d. 1016. 

“ 30. Edmund Ironside murdered by Edrick the traitor and 
“ revenged by Ca n ute . ” A.D. 1017. 

“31. Ounilda, daughter to King Canute and Emma, wife, to 
“ Henry, the third Emperor, accused of unchast it y, is defended by her 
English page in combat against a giant like adversary, who by 
“ him, at two bloivs, is slain, dec. Speed, in the Life of Canute.” 
About 1043. 

“ 32. Hardiknute dying in his cups : an example to riot.” 
A.D. 1041. 

“ 33. Edward Confessod s divorcing and imprisoning his noble 
“ wife. Edit ha, Godwin s daughter. Wherein is shewed liis over- 
“ affection to strangers, the cau.so of Godwin’s insurrection 
‘^(wherein Godwin’s forbearance of battle praised and the English 
“ moderation on both sides magnified). His slackness to redress 
“ the corrupt clergy, and superstitious pretence of chastity.” 
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11. “Scotch Stouiks, or ratiikr Britisil of tiik Xorth Parts.” 

1. “ Athirco slain by Natholochus, irknse <la(((/hfers he had 

ravished ; and this Natholochus usurpiny thereon the hingdom^ 

“ seeks to slay the kindred of Athirco^ who scape him and consjyire 
“ against him. He sends to a witch to know the event. Plie 
‘‘witch tells the messenger that he is the man shall slay Na- 
“ tholochus. He detests it ; but, in his journey home, changes 
“his mind, and performs it, ('(jc. (Scotch Chron. Englished, pp. 
“08-G9).”^ Athirco, the 29th in the legendary list of Scottish 
Kings, has his reign dated a.d. 231-242. 

2. Duff and Donuudd : A straiig(5 story of witchcraft and 
“ murder discovered and revenged (Scotch Story p. 149, (tc.).” 
Duff or Duflus is the 78th of the Scottish Kings, a.d. OGl-OGG. 

3. “ Hay the. rioughman. AVho, with his two sons that wc^re 
“ at plough, running to the battle tliat was between the Scots and 
“Danes in the next field, stayed the flight of his countrymen, re- 
“ newed the battle, and caused the victory, Ac. (S(M)tcli Story 
“p. 155).” Phe battle in wdiich Ifay the Ploughman thus distin- 
guished himself was fought a.d. 990, in that parish of Luncarty 
in Perthshire of which Young, IVIilton’s first [)rcc(‘j)tor, was a 
native. 

4. Kenneth. Who, having privily poisoned Malcolm I )ufl’ that 
“ his own son might succeed, is slain by Eenella (Sciotch Hist, 
pp. 157, 158, Ac.),” A.D. 994. 

5. “ Macbeth. Beginning at the arrival of ^lalcolm at ]\racduir. 
“ The matter of Duncan may be cxpr(‘ssed by the appearing of his 
“ghost.” Milton seems to have thought this subject capable of 
another treatment than Shakespeare’s. 


The very multitudinousiiess of the .subjects thus collected 
proves that most of them avere jotted down on chajiee and 
never thought of after the moment. At the utmost, Milton 
could hope tlvat at his leisure, after having treated w hichever 
he might select in chief, he might he able to go hack, for 
minor w^orks, on one or two of the others. It is inten^sting, 
however, to notice the suhject.s that seemed, while he wais 
ill the course of collecting them, to atlract Jjim most. 
Among the Scriptural sulyects they ivere undoubtedly 

1 Tho Book referred to as the autho- of tho tScotorum Ilisforitr of }Toct'>r 

rity tor this and tho other Setdtish Boothins, priiitc<l with lloliiished’a 

Stories was, doubtle.ss, the Knf>li.‘!h (Jhronicle.s. 
adaptation of Bellenden’s translation 

I 2 
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Paradise Lost, Ahrakam from Morca, Sodom Burning, Moah- 
ilides, AVijah, Bo'pt isles, and (JJiristns Pa tie ns ; while in his 
survey of British History we see him lioveriiig most fondly, 
as was natural, over the critical points or epochs, and accord- 
ingly weighing most carefully the claims of such subjects as 
Voriiger and tlie Sa, eons, Alfred and the Danes, Harold and 
the Normans. In the peculiar entry under tlie jotting of 
Alfred as a subject there is ])rool* that, though the dramatic 
form was chiefly in favour with him for tlic time, he had not 
entirely committed himself to that form against the epic ; 
and the occuiTcnce of one or two pastoral subjects in the 
Biblical list shows that, within the dramatic form, he had 
thoughts of quieter varieties than pure tragedy. It is curious 
also to note the proof of the tenacity of Alii ton’s mind which 
is furnished by the comparison of this list of his projects in 
his early manhood with the ■works which he did actually 
accomplish ere he died. “Baradisc Lost” is here under its 
very name; ‘‘Paradise Itegain(‘d” is in\'olved in some of the 
New Testament suljocts ; “ Samson Agonistes ” is here in 
the form of tw'o proposed subjects from Samson’s life; and, 
though Alilton never attempted an epic or a drama from 
British History Ijcfore the Compiest, did ho not publish at 
length his prose “History of Britain?” IJndouldedly, how- 
ever, the most startling inference from the list, its chief 
biographical revelation, is the fact, hith(uto overlooked or too 
little adverted to, that as early as 1G4() Alilton’s thoughts were 
full of the subject of “ Paradise Lost.” It Avas with a view 
to a Drama, indeed, that he then entertained the suhjtict ; but 
the pre-eminence it takes in tlie list, on this understanding, 
over all the other suljjccts, is very remarkable. It stands 
first of all ; there are three drafts of it at once, and a fourth 
draft some time afterwards, set down Avith a direction to 
compare it Avith the last of the former three ; and altogether 
this single subject occupies nearly a page and a half of the 
entire seven pages of Jottings. "J’here are fcAv facts in literary 
history more striking than this predetermination of Milton 
in his early manhood to the subject of the greatest work of 
his later life. 
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But, though “Paradise Lost,*' as the first subject in the 
list, may have been jotted down as early as 1G39-40, may it 
not have been a year or two before tlie list of jottings was 
completed ? It seems probable to me that the sheets con- 
taining the jottings lay beside ^lilton throughout the whole 
of 1()4(), and even into 1041 and 1642, and were added to 
from time to time. Some of the scluniies of subjects, and 
some of the little additions or afterthoughts that were 
inserted in others with the pen, bear evidence in their 
phraseology that the [lassing events of these years had helped 
to suggest them. On the whole, however, I conedude tliat 
1640 saw most of th(i jottings made, and certainly that they 
did not remain in hand long after the middle of 1611. The 
following ])assage from The lu'cmm of Cluirch Govenimnit is 
to the point. That pamphlet, it is to be remembered, was 
written towards the end of 1641, or two years after our 
present date ; and tlie passage conuis immediately after those 
already tpioted from it, and winds up Milton’s account there 
given of the literaiy plans and dreams which had occupied 
liiin from tlie time of his return from aliroad on to the 
moment when tlie ])olitical agitations of the country had 
interrupted these plans and dreams and compelhal him to 
throw aside poidry for sterner work. “ Time serves not 
“ now,” he says, “ and perhaps I might seem too profuse, to 
“ give any certain account of what the mind at home, in 
“ the spacious circuits of her musing, hath liberty to propose 
“ to herself, though of highest hope and hardest attempting 
“ — whether that Ejiic form whereof the two poems of 
“ Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso, are a 
“ diffuse, and the Book of Job, a brie.f model ; or whether 
“ the rules of Aristotle herein are strictly to be kept, or 
“ nature to be followed, which in them that know art and use 
“ judgment is no transgression, but an enriching of art ; and 
“ lastly, what King or Knight before the Coiuiuest might be 
“ chosen, in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero. 
‘‘ And, as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his choice whether 
“ he would command him to write of Codfrey’s expedition 
“ against the Infidels, or Belisarius against the Goths, or 
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Cliarlemain against the Lombards, if to the instinct of 
“ nature and the emboldening of art aught may be trusted, 
‘‘ and tliat there be nothing adverse in our climate or the fate 
of tliis age, it ha[)ly would be no rashness, from an equal 
“ diligence and inclination, to present the like offer in our 
“ own ancient stories. Or whether those Dramatic consti- 
tutions wherein Sopho(*les and Euripides reign shall be 
found more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation : the Scrip- 
“ ture also affords us a divine Pastoral Drama in the Song of 
Solomon, consisting of two ])ersons and a double chorus, as 
“ Origen riglitly judge's ; and the Apocalypse of Saint John is 
“ the majestic image of a high and stately Tragedy, shutting 
“ up and intermingling lier sohnnn scenes and acts with a 
‘‘ sevenfold clioriis of liallclnjalis and harping symplionies 
“ (and this my opinion the grave authority of Pa rams,' com- 
menting that P(X')k, is siifHciemt to confirm). Or if occa- 
“ siuii shall load to imitate those magnific Odes and IFynins 
‘‘ wherein rindarus and Callimachus arc ia most things 
“ worthy, some others in their frame judicious, in their 
“matter most and end faulty; hut those frequent Songs 
“ throughout the Law and the Prophets beyond all these, not 
“ ill their divine aiguiueiit alone, but in the very critical art 
“ of composition, may be easily made appear over all the 
“ kinds of Lyric I’oesy to be incomparable. These abilities, 
“ wheresoever they may be found, are the inspired gift of 
“ Cod, rarely bestowed, hut yet to some (though most abuse) 
“ ill every nation, and are of power, beside the oflice of 
“ a pulpit, to inbro(id and cliorish in a great ])eoplc the seeds 
“ of virtue and public civility, to allay tlie perturbations of 
“ the mind, and to set the affections in right tune to cole- 
“ brate in glorious and lofty hymns the tlirone and equi- 
“ page of CoiTs Almightiness, and what lie works, and 
“ what He suffers to he wrought with high providence in His 
“ Church ; to sing the victorious agonies of Martyrs and 
“ Saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations 
“ doing valiantly through fiiith against the enemies of Christ; 

^ Davi(\ Vara^us, or Parc, German Protestant theologian and commentator 
154S-1022. 
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to deplore the general relapses of kingdoms and states from 
justice and God’s true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in 
religion is holy and suhlime, in virtue amiable or grave, 
“ whatsoever hatli passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that whicli is called fortune from without, or the wily 
“ sul)tleties and refluxes of man’s tlioughts from within, — all 
these tilings with a solid and treatable smoothness to paint 
out and describe ; teaching over tlie whole book of sanctity 
and virtue, through all the instances of example, with such 
“ delight, .to those especially of soft and delicious temper 
who will not so much as look upon Truth herself unless 
“ they see her elegantly drest, that, whereas the paths of 
“ honesty and good life a])pcar now rugged and difficailt, though 
they be indeed easy and pleasant, they would then appear 
“ to all men both easy and jfleasant though they were rugged 
and diflicult indeed. And what a benefit this would be to 
our youth and gentry may be soon guessed by what we 
“ know of the corruption and bane which they suck in daily 
“ from the writings and interludes of libidinous and ignorant 
poetasters, who, having scarce ever heard of that which is 
the main consistence of a true poem — the choice of such 
“ persons as they ought to introduce, and what is moral and 
“ decent to each one — do for the most part lap u]) vicious 
principles in sweet pills, to be swallowed down, aiul make 
the taste of virtuous documents harsh and sour.” 

Ts not this a virtual, nay an all but literal, description by 
Milton of those seven pages of his private MS. jottings which 
have been detaining us, and of his poetic meditations among 
them till the call to sterner work compelled him to lay 
them aside ? 

Yes, JMilton’s plans of great poems or works of pure litera- 
ture of any kind were not long to last ! Even while he was 
writing these jottings and indulging in these dreams England 
was drifting on through a second Bellinii Ejiiscoiiahy or war 
with the Scots concerning Bishops, the consequences of 
which were not to stop within Scotland, but were to involve 
England herself from end to end. Not the less is it pleasant 
to think of Milton, as this chapter has presented him to us, 
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during liis brief breathing-time of peace and poetic scheming 
before the great interruption came. Do we not see him ? 
Tliere, through the winter of 10^)9-40, he sits among his 
books and papers, in his lodging in St. Bride’s Churcliyard, 
his two boy-nepliews occasionally with him, or more often 
in an adjoining room, the bustle of Fleet Street and Liidgate 
Hill well shut out, or only at nights the not unpleasing 
melancholy of the wintry London gusts mingling with tlie 
quiet and warmth within. Tlie very thoughts that then 
made U]) JMilton’s musings are known to us, and we can see 
the books that were chielly on his table. His tlioughts were 
of the Italian scenes and friends so recently left and yet 
bright in his memory, of the sad death of Diodati and of the 
poorer Fnglisli world remaining for himself now that Diodati 
was gone ; yet also of his own duties in that world, foreseen 
from youth, but ikjw beginning to press through maturity of 
years and ex])eri( nco. He was to teach tlie English nation 
a new ideal of Literature, and for that purpose he must leiive 
his minor Poems behind for what they w^ere worth, and set 
about works of higher and larger structure that should task 
his utmost powers. For such works there must be prcxiaration. 
There must be a due apparatus of material, and of selection 
and extract from amid that material. Well, there it is ! All 
round his room are books, but there are a few that are 
habitually in use. They are tlie Bible (in English and in 
the originals), some Latin commentaries on the Bible of re- 
cognized merit, Holinshed’s Chronicles of England and Scot- 
land, Speed’s Clironicle, Bede’s Jlwtovia Ecdcsiastica G evils 
Amjlorim, CJeolfrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
William of Malmesbury’s De GcsUh lierpm, and one or two 
others. Over tJiese he pores day after day, reading, ruminating, 
and making notes. The Seven Pages of Jottings which now 
form pp. 35 — 41 of the volume of Milton MSS. at Cam- 
bridge w^ere the chief immediate result of those readings. 
Those pages once lay under Milton’s fingers. They were 
begun, I calculate, in the winter of 1639-40, but may 
have been continued through 1640 and into 1641 

and 1642. And so, for the present, we leave Milton, books 
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before him, pen in hand, and the Jottings, which the reader 
has just seen in their complete state, not yet quite in that 
state, but only in progress.^ 


1 A very vif>i]ant rojider m.ay require 
more exact proof than has l>ccn fur- 
nished in the text that the Seven Paj^es 
of Jottin^^s of Subjects in the Cand>ri<l^o 
MS. volume do belong to the years 1031) - 
42, or the year or two immediately fol- 
lowing Milton’s ret\irn from his Italian 
journey. Hero, therefore, are the heads 
of the proof: — (1) That the Jottings 
canin>t have boon made hejorr the Ita- 
lian journey. is proved, not only by tin) 
fact that the scheme of .a future 
with which Milton entertained hini.solf 
during tliat jounnjy, and for a litflo 
while after his return from it, was one 
quite apart from the Jotting.^, but also 
l>y tho evidence of the bandwriting. 
In specimens of .Milton’s antograiili 
before the Italian journey, ineluding 
the draft of his //vrnAt.v, written in 
IS’ov. 1()37, tho .small letter e is, all but 
invariably, shaped in tho (»roek form 
(t) ; but after his return from Italy, 
and prol>ably in eonsoiiuonco of his .stay 
there, his all but uniform habit was to 
shape it much as wo do now (e). This 
furnishes a useful tost of date to bo 
applied to Milton’s handwriting in 
many eases ; and, as applied to the 
Jottings, it is ct)nclusivo that they can- 
not have been ma<lc earlirr than 1631). 
Tho Greek form of the o is supcr.soded 
in them by our present form. (‘2) Mil- 
ton wjus totally blind in 1052, and for 
.several years before that he had ja'ac- 
tieally ceased to uso bis own han<l in 
any continuous writing. Tho latest 
piece in his own haiulwriting in tho 
Cambri«lge v’olumo is a Sonnet of <la.te 
1648; the next latest is a Sonnet of 
date 1616 ; .ainl tho pieces in Ins hand 
of later <lato than 1642 are very f;;w. 
As tho Jottings arc an extensive and 
rather elal>orato mass of handwriting, 
witlx corro^etions, interlineations, and 
clo.se -packing, which mu.st have ixMpxii'ed 
the full U.SO of eyosight, it seems fair, 
on that ground alone, to rnuko the 
year 1648 tho utmost limit of their 
possibility. (3) A minute examination 


of tho Camlxridgc volume, in respect <-f 
paper, water-mark, and other such 
mechanical particnlai’.s, shows a certain 
continxiily in the eight sheets foi’ining 
its middle and larger portion. The 
entire volume consists of 51 pages, ami 
these middle eight sheets of it are the 
32 j>agos from p. 11 to p. 42 iiielu.sivel y. 
They contain tho Di’aft of the 

l)i*aft of Lf/chluitf arul tho JoTTrN'Us, 
and in .such a ni.anncr that these foi in 
a little nia.ss of autograph by thern- 
s-.lves, .scpai’ated by blank pages from 
wliat pi-eeedes in the volume and fx*om 
w'liat follows. The sng-gestion to tho 
eye is that the J<vn’[N(;s eitlicr wore 
written in an unoccupieil part of a 
thin paper-book which already con- 
tained the Drafts of i 'onms and Lifcirias^ 
or were written on sheets of tho same 
paper still in possi'ssion. Either way, 
the Jottings arc brouglit pretty clo'^o 
to L;iriJnsi. (4) It would bo difllcult 
to find a time in Milton’s life after 1641 
whi ii he could liave been at lci.sure, or 
in tho nioo<l, for such J<)ttiiigs, and 
the literary b.alancings and hc.sitations 
wbieh they indicate, (a) From a state- 
ment in Pliillips’s Life of Milton, illus- 
trated by Aubi'cy’s notes, it distinctly 
appear.s tba,t Phillips hiul heard some 
lines of I*<iratllse Jjoat read to him by 
liis nnelo as early as about 1642. This 
pr«»ves that Milton had by tliat timo’ 
done moi’o with the first gi’eat sxxl)jcct 
among tlxo .Jottings than moi*e1y regi.ster 
it. (()) The passage quoted in the text 
from The Ttctiiioit. oj' (Jh Krcli (Jovennufmty 
and other passages in the same treatise, 
woxxhl alone bo conchisivo. That trea- 
tise was written at the end of 1641 ; 
and tho passages in «|uestioii exhibit 
Milton as if actually looking at tho 
Jottings lying on his table, taking 
tho public into bis confidence respect- 
ing them, and explaining with what 
regret he luul in that year torn hixxxself 
away from such literary contempla- 
tions and labours. in order to embark 
in polities. 
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EPISCOPAL ALARMS IN ENGLAND BFSirOP HALL's Kl’ISCOrACY HV 

DIVINE RICHT^Tim SHORT PARLIAMENT THE SECOND RISIIOPS^ 

war” with THE SCOTS CALLING OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

The Scots had duly licjd their second (icneial Assembly, as 
authorized by tlie l^acification of Birks. ft met at Edin- 
bur<jjh, witli David Dickson as IModcrator, and sat from the 
12th to the 30th of August, 1039. Ostensibly it discussed 
matters dc novo; liut in reality it reasserted and confirmed all 
the decisions of tlie Olasgow Assembly of 1038. llie Parlia- 
ment promised at the iVudficatioii had also met, with no 
Prelates in it, but only the nobh^s, and representatives of 
the lairds, and of the burghs. Thwarted, however, at every 
step by the King’s Commissioner, I'l'acpiair, this Parliament 
(Aug. 31 — Kov. 14) had not been able to do much. Its mo.st 
important act was the nomination of a committee of twenty- 
two of its number to watch proceedings till »Tinie 2, 1040, 
the day to which it stood prorogued. Still, in the main, 
Scotland was at ease. Slie had swept away her Bishops, 
and was able to rejoice once more in an apparatus of simple 
Presbyterian ism . 

EPISCOPAL ALARMS IN ENGLAND: BISHOP lIALl/S ErisropACY 
BY DIVINE nifiivr. 

In England the prevalent feeling continued to be that of 
sympathy with the Scots. To this feeling, however, there 
were some exceptions. More particularly among the English 
clergy, and among those laymen who had an affection for the 
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existing forms and constitution of the Church of England, 
there was a sense of danger and provocation. There was 
both danger and provocation in the proximity of a kirk so 
zealous in its assertion of .anti-Episcopal principles as that 
of the Scots, and viewed with such oininoiis interest by a 
large body of the English people. It might not be great 
matter of regret, so far as the Scots were themselves con- 
cerned, that they had modelled their jagged little portion 
of the island to their own fashion, and rejected the benefits 
of a Liturgy and tlie order of Eishops ! Eiit had not the 
success of the Scots l)een a blow to the cause of Episcopacy 
generally ? Was not the Church of England challenged and 
menaced, and was not some demonstration nccesjjary to set 
that Church right l)oth with her own members and with the 
world at large ? If the Scots must l)e let go, should they 
not be let go execrated and excommunicated, rather than 
with the honours of victory ? 

These feelings found a sj)okcsmaii in that Dr. Joseph Hall, 
bishop of Exeter, of whom we have «al ready had glimpses in 
this History. Known in his youth as “ the English Persius/* 
on account of his coarsish but masculine metrical satires, 
and afterwards styled the English Seneca,” on account of 
his more numerous j>rose-writings, this Prelate had hitherto 
been in greater favour with the Puritans than most of his 
brethren. He was regarded as a Prelate of the old Calvin- 
istic, rather than of the Laiulian, school. He had even been 
in conflict with Laud, while Laud was rising into the ascen- 
dancy. Of late, howT^ver, he had been approximating to 
Laud: 1 should even say that he liad been toadying Laud in 
secret. T have seen disagreeable private letters of informa- 
tion written by him ito Laud res])eeting nests of Sectaries 
in I^)ndon whom it would be well to extirpate; and my 
distinct impression is that, in his conduct generally, and 
even in his writings, when carefully examined, there will 
be found a meaner element than our literary dilettanti 
and antiquaries have been able to discern in so celebrated 
a bishop. Now, at all events, in his sixty-sixth year, he 
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came forward in a way tliat was to give a marked character 
to the whole roiiiaiiider of his life. 

The circumstances are these: — Tlic second General As- 
sembly of the Scots had published their Acts. Hall, in his 
palace at Exeter, had procured a copy of them, and had been 
reading with indignation thestuif put forth by “these ignorant 
factionists.” He is so moved that, tlie very next day (Sept. 
28), he writes to Laud at Lambetlid As the recompiest of 
Scotland to tlie true Church ljy the sword was not now to 
be hoped, might not means be taken, he asks, at least to 
counteract tlie mischievous nonsense which the Scots were 
propagating ? What, for exain|)lc, if his Grace were to advise 
his Majesty to call a (hnieral Synod of tlie bishops, doctors, 
and other dignitaries “ of the whole three kingdoms to 
discuss the “ schisniatical points ” ? A\huld not the elTect 
be, if not “ chokingly to convince’' the Scottish schismatics, 
at least to “ hiss them out of countenance ” ? To this sug- 
gestion Laud, after consulting the King, replies that there 
are strong reasons of Slate against the calling of any such 
Synod, luit that Hairs zeal is to bo commended, and that, 
if he himself were to employ his well-known powers in a 
written confutation of the Scottish schismatics, the result 
might be little less authoritative. Hall is a little taken 
aback by the honour so proposed to him, and he intimates 
(Oct. 18) that it would be more comfortable for him to be 
associated in the work with a select jury of other bishops 
and divines. Might not Laud himself, if his Grace’s leisure 
would allow him, appear at the head of “the learned s(juad- 
ron,” together with !Morton of Durham and Davenant of 
Salisbury for England, Primato Usher and bisliops Ledell 
and Lesley for Ireland, and some of the exiled Scottish 
bishops for Scotland ? Laud having, in his reply, objected 
to this plan, on account of “ the danger of variance,” Hall 
does at length undertake the work assigned to him, on con- 
dition that he shall have the benefit of Laud’s private 


1 The orif^inals of this and tho follow- text, to^ctlier with Ijand’s replies, are 

ing letters of Hall referred to in the in the State Faper Oflico. 
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advice during its progress. Accordingly there follows a 
most cliciracteiisiic, correspondoiice between the two prelates. 
Hall first sends Laud a general outline or “]>latfonii” of the 
treatise he means to write, with a rather abject recpiest for 
his Grace’s corrections and amendiiKuiis ; and Laud uses the 
liberty thus given him in a way which shows what a soui’c^e 
of power he had over larger but less sincere natures than 
his own, in his extreme detiniteness x)f opinion and his habit 
of sharply taking exc(‘])tion to whatever he disliked. The 
substance of his criticism on Hall’s platforiii ” is that Hall 
concedes too much, and that, high as he places tla? claims of 
Episcopacy, he does not jdace them high enough. Why, for 
e^xample, concede that “the LresJwlerian government may be 
of use where Episcopacy may not h(‘ luid” i WJuit ])lace in 
all Christendom Avas there, having a Church “more than in 
title only,” where Episco]>acy might md be had ? And then, 
for safely steering the argument in l)ehair of Anglician K])i- 
scopacy between the “ Italian rock ” of the Cltramontanists on 
the one hand and the “great rock in the Lake of (.Umeva” 
on the other, might not Hall take this method ? Against the 
Iwomanists, who admit in l)isho])S only a Jm divinvin inalvt- 
turn, “by, from, and under the l\)pe,” why not assert a Jus 
divinum iDiinediatum, “which makes the Church aristocrat i cal 
in bishops;” and against the (bmevans, some of whom did 
not deny Episco])acy to hp. juris divini ut su ((dent is vel appro- 
hanlis, so long as it was ]iot made imperaatis — nay, sonie of 
whom, as Heza, had gone so far as to allow it might be juris 
divini iuqKranfis, so long as it was not made universal iter iin- 
perantis — why not maintain absolutely and universally the 
divine right of Eju'scopacy ? In any case, would Hall be so 
nood as to send his treatise to Lambeth, bit by bit, as it was 
written, that there might be farther consideration of it ? 
AVith some evidence of a feeling on Hall’s part that lie is 
“in for it” with his resolute little superior, and would like 
at least to have an “ attestation ” from other bishops of their 
agreement with him, he accpiiesces in everything ; and the 
result is the appearance in London, in the course of February 
1039-40, of a small quarto volume of about 280 pages 
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entitled “ Episcopacy hij Divine Right asserted hy Jos. Hall, 
Bishop of Exon!' ^ 

This treatise of Bishop IlalVs fell upon public opinion 
in England with gr(3at force, and was to have graver con- 
sequences than Hall anticipated. In Scotland, however, it 
does not setiiri to have attracted so much attention as a 
smaller anonymous satirical quarto of 78 pages, published 
about the same time, under the title of ‘‘ The Epistle Con- 
gratulatoric of Lysimachus Kicanor, of the Societie of Jesii, to 
the Covenanters of Scotland, uherehi is paralleled our siveet 
harmony and correspondency in divers malcrinll points oj 
Doctrine and Practice!"^ The author of this pamphlet is 
now known to have been a Scot, named tlolin Corbet, once, 
a minister in Ibimbartonshire, who, absconding from the 
Covenanting kirk, had gone over to Ireland and was writing 
tliere under Wentworth’s protection.^ Baillic, who had just 
finislied a little treatise of liis own on tlie errors of the 
I^audians, thought it worth while to append some reference 
to Lysimachus Nicanor’s pamphlet ; and, accordingly, by way 
of counter] )last to the two pamphlets on the Episcopal side, 
tliere came fovtli at Edinburgh “ Ladensinm AvroKaraK()i(Ttc 
The Cauie rh nr ir (11 s SeJf-conviclion : or an Evident Demon- 
stration of the avoiced Anninianism, Poperie, and Tyrannie 
of that Faction, hy their ovm Confessions: with a Postscript 
to the person((te Jesuite, Lysimachus Nieemor, a prime Gamier- 
Inirian!' ^ 

These three pamphlets, of Hall, Corbet, ami Bail lie, w^ere all 
in circulation early in 1 640. 

IIESOLUTIONS FOU WAR: THE SHORT PARLIAMENT. 

It was not to be only a war of the pen. Even while making 
the Peace with the Scots at Berwick, and holding conferences 
with their chief negotiators, Itothes, Loudoun, and Hender- 

^ Rog-iste red at Stationers’ ILill, Feb. Mr. Young, booksellers. 

10, 1630-40, anti published by Natha- ^ Baillie, I. 163 and 243. 

niel Butter at the Pied Bull, St. Au- * “ Revised according to the ordhmnco 

guslinc’s Gate. of the General Assembly, by Mr. A. 

Registered at Stationers’ Hall, Fob. Johnstone, clerk thereunto,” and pub- 
lic, 1630-40, by Richard Badger and lished in April 1640. 
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son, Charles had been writing over to Wentworth, expressing 
his hope that he might soon have another trial of the kingly 
way” with the ‘‘ rebels” and incendiaries;” and though, after 
hi.s return to London, he was for some time ''very melan- 
cholic,”^ his spirits rose as months went on. liTitation was 
kept up with the Scots by Complaints of their proceedings in 
their second Assembly and their rarliament; messengers 
whom they sent to Court were denied audience ; and Winde- 
bank and his Homc-ofhee officials began new arrests of 
London citizens, and searches of their houses for papers, on 
sus])icion of complicity with the Scots.- And such pro- 
ceedings were but symptoms of a resolution that was forming 
itself in the King’s more ])rivate councils. Wentworth, on 
whom llic King w’us now learning, ratlun* late in tlie day, to 
place more dependence tlian on himself, came over by ex- 
press invitati(ni from Ireland (Oct), wretchedly invalid with 
gout and other disorders, hut with a soul of iron still in his 
shattered body.^ Leople noticed the fact, the rather because 
now more than ever was the King often closeted with a 
cabinet or junto of ministers distinct from the general body 
of his Council. Oi‘ this junto, besides Wentworth, were Laud, 
Hamilton, Cottington, and Windebank. But the public 
could hardly have been prepared for the issue of the delibera- 
tions (ff this junto. “ J)ecember 5,” writes Laud in liis Diary, 
" the King declared his resolution for a Parliament in case 
“ of the Scottish iiebellion (the lirst movers to it were my 
*' Lord Deputy of Indand, my Lord IManpus Hamilton, and 
“ mysell*), and a resolution voted at the Board to assist the 
" King in extraordinary ways, if the Parliament should prove 
" peevisli and refuse.”^ That Charles should have consented 
now to the calling of a Parliament, after (*leven years during 
which it had almost l)eeii treason in England to mention the 
word rarlianicnt, shows the severity of the exigency. Went- 

1 Clarendon ’.s Hi.st. 51. rant, of <lato Sept. 23, 1630, in tho 

Among tho houses so 8earche<I was S. P. O. See VoJ. J. p. 48. 

that of John Hutton, tho scrivener, 3 Simfonl from June to Oct. 

near Cray’s Inn,” wliom I identify with 1639. 

the person of the same name who luul There is a State Paper, of date 

been “.servant” or apprentice to Mil- Dec. 5, 1639, to the same effect, 
ton’s father sixteen years before. War- 
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worth, who had never shared the King’s extreme horror ^ 
Parliaments, and whose Irish experience had persuaded hiii 
that Parliaments, if well bitted and managed, might he made 
to assist in the j)olicy of “ Thorough” rather than ii o it,^ 
had doubtless over-argued tlie King’s reluctance. • > 

While the summonses were out for the new Parliaihent, to 
be held on the 13th of April, and wliile the word Parliomeifit' 
was leaping from mouth to mouth, with a strange thrill inr 
the sound, throughout tlie sliires of England, all means were 
taken to pre-adjust the Parliament to its purpose, and to aid i 
that purpose should the Parliament fail. There were frequent 
meetings of the Council; in whieli body there were some 
changes about this time. The Earls of Northumberland, • 
Newport, and Berkshire had been recently added to it; the 
death (Jan. 1639-40) of the Lord Keeper Coventry leu tO the 
promotion to his high place of Sir John Finch, Chief Justice ( 
of the Common' Pleas ; and in lieu of Secretary Coke, who 
had been in disgrace since the Pacification of Birks (he was 
near fourscore years of age, and nobody cared for him, says 
Clarendon), there was appointed the Treasurer Sir Henry 
Vane, with a fixed division of duties between him and the 
other Secretary, Windebank.^ It liaving happened hat 
the resident Scottish Secretary of State, the poetical ^arl of 
Stirling, died about tliis time (Feb. 1639-40), Lord Lanark, a" 
brother of tlie Marquis of Hamilton, was appointed to that 
post. A certain number of the councillors, with officers not 
of the Council, weie formed into a Council of War, and from 
this Council of War were chosen those wdio were to command 
in the new expedition against the Scots.*-^ There was no 
thought this time of the art-loving Arundel for commander- 
in-chief. The Earl of Northumberland, official High Admiral 
already, was nominated instead. As Lieutenant-General 
under him was to be no other than Wentworth; wliile for 

1 Various memoranda in S. P. O. of Hill,” Feb. 3, recommending a servant 
attendances at council meetings iiboiit to his successor Vane, 
this time, these attendances varying 2 There is in the S. P. O. a list of 
from about 10 to about 20 ; letter of Council of War set down by the King's.. 
Reade in S. P. O. of date Jan. 13, 163^ own hand on the day of their appdi^V^ 
-40 ; letter of same, ihid. Jan. 23 ; ment, Dec. 30, 1639. I 

letter of Coke himself, dated **Oarlick 
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tho post of Master of the Horse there was found a iiohlcnian 
it was thought, would figure better in that capa(dty than 
th j Earl of Holland, the hero of tlie Kelso raid. This wa.'^the 
intelli. -and amiable Edward, Lord Conway, son of the 
Lord Conway who had been one of the Secretaries of State in 
the first years of Charles’s reign. He was in the prime of 
life, had seen a good deal of service, and was brought ov(^r 
from Holland on purpose by Wentworth’s advice.^ 

The supreme trust which Charles now placed in Wentworth 
himself was apparent. Indeed Wentworth was no longer 
nerely Lord Wentworth, Deputy for Ireland ; he was Earl 
of Strafford, Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. That earldom for 
which he had twice ap[)lied in vain was now (Jan. 12, 
102)9-40) voluntarily accorded to him, with the other dignity 
in addiiiOn.- The King clung to him as his mainstay ; and 
he remained in England till March. During his six months’ 
stay in England he had done wonders. He had headed, witii 
a subscription of 20, ()()()/., the loan to the King which it had 
been agreed, at the time of a resolution for a Parliament, to 
raise among the T^ords of Council and otlicr nobles. The 
Duke ol’ Lennox had ]>iit down his name for a like sum, ainl 
othei ;S had followed with smaller offers according to 
their ai\ jur and means. Among those who were grc^atly 
inconvenienced by the new tax Ti])on their loyalty wa.s our 
friend the Earl of llridge water, the “ Earl” of iNlilton’s Com as. 
There is a long and anxious private correspondence in the 
State Paper Oflice between him and Secretary Windebank on 
the subject. The Earl, Avriting from his house in the Parbican, 
s^iys that it was his intention to ‘‘lend his Majesty 5,000/.,” 
but that he has no ready means, and, though he has ajJiJied 
to “several scrivehers of his acquaintance,” they cannot lielp 
him with even 500/. In a subseipient letter he says that lie 
has been disappointed of a sum of 1,000/. which one scii\ ener 
had promised him. His perplexities were increased by Win- 
debank’s replies, which were to the effect that, raise the 
money how he might, the King would expect 10,000/. from 

1 Conway Lottei-s in S. P. O., Jan. 1(339-40. 

2 Clarendon, 51. 

VOL. Iv 
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him, and that, if ho would give the security of one of his 
manors or so, witli a clear title, Windebank might manage to 
raise the sum for him, or 7,000/. of it, among the usurers. 
Tlie correspondence closes rather indistinctly, but with some- 
thing like tears in the Earl’s eyes on account of the straits to 
which he is driven, and with anxiety as to the time when he 
may expect repayment, so as to be able to arrange for the 

“ payment of his debts and provision for his children.” 

Wlien he speaks of the “scriveners of his accpiaintance” to 
whom lie had appliiid for money, one thbiks of the ex- 
scrivoiier John IMilton, and wonders wlietlier, even in his 
retirmiient at Horton, the poet’s father still did a little in 
momjy-hmdingJ 

Just two days before the meeting of the IVirliament on 
which so much de])euded, the King dealt a hold stroke which 
was meant to tell on that assembly. There had been in 
London siiuje January a dejmta.tion from the Scottish Com- 
milteo of the Estates, imploring the King to ratify the acts 
(J* the late General Assembly, and allow the Scottish Parlia- 
ment to resume business. This deputation, consisting of Lord 
Loudoun, the Earl of J)unfermline, Douglas of (Javers, and 
Provost Earclay of Irvine, had had several meetings with the 
King, but had effected nothing. There had come into the 
King’s possession, however, a draft of a letter which had been 
written before the last war by some of the Scottish leaders. 
It was a lett(U‘ in French, addressed Hoy I' signed by 

jMontrosc, Potlies, Gimeral Leslie, Loudoun, and one or two 
oth(U‘s, and intended apjjiarently to he sent to the Erench 
King, Louis XI 11., to solicit liis and Kichelieu’s interest in 
the aflaii’s of tJic Scots. It does not a].>pear tliat the letter 
/ro.^isent; but the draft was enough. Was not tliis treason ? 
Would not tlie Liiglish tliiiik dilferently of the Scots on this 
pro(J of tlieir liaving been in communication, or having 
intended communication, with a foreign power? Summonses 
Mere sent to Leslie and others who had signed the draft, 

1 'I'ho dates of the letters between debank had callecl j)ersonal]y upon the 

the Karl and Windebank, now in the Karl in his house in the Uarbicaii about 
S. P. ()., aiG as follow ; Jan. 4, lOJi)- tlie money. 
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requiring their presence in Lonilon ; but, as they were Aviso 
eiiougli to stay Avhere they were, the brunt of tlie iving's 
wrath liatl to be borne by poor Loudoun. On the 11th of 
April he was corninittcd to the Tower, where for more than 
two months lie lay, with as near a prospect as ever prisoner 
had of a chop with tlie executioner’s axe on a scallbld on 
Tower UilU 

Neither the letter ''Att Itoif'' nor all tlie King’s |>recautions 
and eiforts besides made anytliing of the l^irliament to his 
])ur])Ose. It Avas a Parliament, the C'ommons House at least, 
of tliat old indomitable English stulf Avhich had sulliciently 
disgusted the King with Parliaments already. Led by l\ym, 
it entei’cd at once on th(‘ vast (jUi‘.stion of the grie\ ances of 
the country as they had been aeeiimulatcd during eleven 
years of arbitrary licence, and it Avould not even discuss, until 
that (luestion should be settled, the twidve sulisidies Avhich 
the King Avanted immediately to defray Scottish Avar-ex]X‘nses. 
In a lit of d(‘spair the King dissolved the Parliament, after it 
hail sat but about three Aveeks (April 13 — JMay o, KMO), and 
secured for itself a [lecvdiar place in English History undt‘r 
the name of the Siiokt Pauliamkxt.- 

The chier positive interest attached to this Parliament 
arose from the fact that the Convocation of tla‘ Clergy, Avhich 
had mid at the same time in 8t. Paul’s, did not come 
to an end Avith the Parliament, as Avas the cnstoni, but, by 
the King’s desire, sat on for threii Aveeks longer (till jMay 21)). 
Tlu'- extra time thus allowed it Avas employed in voting a 

Ixiiievoleiiee” to the King of 20,000/. annually for six years, 
and also on a scheme of Laud’s for revising the Canons of the 
Church so as to adapt them to existing emergencies. It Avas 
very dangerous Avork. Since the Peformatioii tlai most 

^ Sec llushworLh, III. 1120, where “with it hy his Ahijesty himseir, to his 

there is .'in Englisli version of the letter “ Muicsty's own Iniiul, at Whiteliall, iu 

A H Roll." In the S. P. O. is a copy of “ the presence of the Lord-Martpiis Tla- 

the French orij^in.'il, endorsed hy Win- “ niilUm, the 11th of April, 1(540.” 'The 

dchank as follows Idle original of tliis summonses to IjOslie, Ar^ylo, &c. , to 

^letter was delivered to me b}" his Ma- come to I..ondon, were issued March 8 - 

‘ josty at Whitehall the 10th of Aiadl, 10, ns api»ears hy copies in the S. P. O. 

‘ 1040. When 1 had made this copy of s For proceedings of this Parliament, 

‘ the (Xivcnanters’ letter to bo sent to with lists of meiuluM’s, see Kushworth, 

‘ the Earl of Leicester (ambassador at IN. 110 1 11(50; and, for iM-iefcr suni- 

‘ Paris), I delivered the original letter, iiiarios, May’s Hist. (edit. 1812), 39-41; 

'after this cojiy ha<l been compared and Clarendon, rili-Tid. 

K 2 
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extreme jeiilousy ]iad been shown by the law of England 
of such S(‘j)arate corj)orate action of the clergy; and, if the 
law were to assert itself in this case, high penalties were sure 
to be the consequcnci*. Accordingly, a good many members 
of (Convocation protested against the preparation of new 
Canons as beyond tlnn’r power. But Laud and the majority 
])ersevered ; and a body of seventeen new Canons, which had 
b(.‘en drawn n[), was linally authenticaUHl as the Acts of the 
Synod by th(i signatures of Land, fourteen bishops, and 
eighty-nine inferior clergymen. Among the (Canons one of 
llic most important uas (Jaiion A^L, enjoining an oath to be 
taken b(^foi e the 2nd of Xovejnber Ibllowijig by all cleigymen 
of the (Jhurch ; two of tlie clauses of which oath were to this 
effect: — “ I, A. B., do swear that 1 do approve the doctrine 
“ and discii)line or g(jvernnient eslablish(‘d in the Church of 
“ Fjighmd as containing all things nec(‘ssary to salvation, . . . 
“ nor V ill T ever give my consent to alba* the government of 
“ this (jhurch by Archbis]io2)S, Bishops, Deans, and Arch- 
dea(*oiis, lA'c., as it now stands established, and by right 
“ ouglit to stand.” Tt was the first time, said tlui opponents 
of tile Canons, that ever men had been re(|iured to swear 
to an cli'ctcra. The Canon, in fact, came to be memorable 
as th(j El cetera Oath} 

Suspecting complicity b(;tween the Puritan leaders of the 
Parliament and the Scottish Covenanters, the King caused 
several of tiui former to be arrested immediately after the dis- 
solution, and tlie houses of others, both peers and commoners, 
to l)(i searched fur pap(U\s. With tlie same view, Loudoun 
being already safe in the Tower, his two fellow-agents for the 
(JovmiantiU’s, Douglas of Cavers and Provost Barclay of Irvine, 
were subjected to a rigoi'ous examination.'^ What with such 


» Riishu'orth, [U. 1180 7; Fuller’s 
Church Hist., auuo 1040 (whero 
Fuller ^ives au account of the Convo- 
cation iVoni his own recollections) ; 
Neal’s Hist, of the FuriUins, Tl. 

-- ; and Convocation Paj>er.s in 

S. f\ O. 

“ The followin^jf is from the MS. 
examination of Douglas of Cavmrs, 
si;>-nea by him.self, in tluj S. P. 0., Uated 
May 9, UI40 : “To the first intorro- 


'{.(atory ho saith that lie never had any 
‘ confereneo at all with any of the Lower 
‘ House of Parliament, saving’ that ho 
' met, in the Playhouse at the Cockpit 
*in Drury liano. Sir William Wither- 
‘ ington and Sir William fJarnaby ; but 
Hie liad nospeoch with thorn concerning 
‘any busino.ss in Parliament, nor did 
‘anything but salute them.” A Scottish 
Covenanter in a London playiiouso ! 
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incidents as these, following the shock of tlie dissolntion of tlie 
Parliament, and what witli tlie rage against tine Cleigy caused 
by their continued sitting in Convocation and passing Canons 
after the Parliament had beem dismissed, the commotion in 
London rose to the pitch of riot. ^'Saturday, IMay 0.” wi’itcis 
Land in his Liary, “a paper jiosted upon th(> Old Exchange, 
animating the Prentices to sack my lionse upon the ^londay 
following early;” and again, “At midnight (iMonday, i\lay 
11) my house at Lamlietb was beset liy oOO of these rascal 
routers.” They were full two hours at the gates of Tnmbdh 
Palace, but did not succchmI in getting in. But for several 
days the rifits continued both in the (dty and in Southwark ; 
and on the loth AVhite Lion prison and the King’s Iknudi 
prison were broken o])en by a. mob, and the prisoners released. 
In connexion with which old London riot take tlu* following 
little stoiy : — 

J)ocuments in the State Pa])(U‘ Office enalde me to nHMtgnize 
as one of the rioters a certain John Archer, living in 
Southwark, lie was a poor iiever-do-W(vll, by trad(^ a 
glover, ruined by a legacy of 50/. left him by a deceased 
uncle. The money had been h.‘ft in the hands of ji Boberl 
Maynard, of jNIiddlesex, gentleman, with instructions to dole 
it out to Archer as he rerpiired it. Al)Out ‘>0/. ha<l been 
already drawn, and early in May, according to ^Nlr. IMaynard’s 
statement, Archer had calhal on him for ten shillings more on 
account. Since then ]\lr. Maynard had heard nothing of him, 
till he leamt by chance that he had been seen among the 
rioters of Lambeth, acting as their drummer. It was ([uit(‘. 
true. Archer, conspicuous among all the rest by his drum, 
had been caught, and sent to WhiU' Lion prison. Thence 
the mob had released him, apparently attacking that ])rison 
for the purpose. He had been re-appreheiuhnl, however ; and 
the following is a royal warrant rebating to him, dated the 
21st of May, and addressed “To our trusty and well-bcdoved 
Sir William Balfour, Knt., Lieutenant of our Tower of 
London.” The particular attention of the reader is rerpiested 
to the Warrant, now for the first time made public : “ Trusty 
“and well-beloved: We gi'eet you well. Our will and 
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“ plonsiire is that to-niorrow morning, by seven of tlic clock, 
“ you cause John 7\iclier to be carried to the rack, and that 
“ there yourself, together with Sir Italpli AVhitfield and Sir 
Kobort Ifeath, Knights, our Serjeants-at-law, shall examine 
“him upon vsuch questions as our said serjcants shall think 
“ fit to propose to him ; and if, on sight of the rack, he shall 
“not make a clear answer to the said questions, then our will 
“and pleasure is that you cause him to be racked as in your 
“and tlieir disci’ction sludl be tliouglit lit. And, when he shall 
“ liave made a full answer, then the same is to be brought to 
“ us, and you arc still to detain him close prisoner until you 
“recei\x^ farther orders. And this shall be, as well to you as 
“ to our said serjcants, sutlicient warrant and discharge in this 
“ behalf. Given under our signet, at our Court at AVhitehall, 
“21 ^lay, 1640.” Students of the Constitulional History 
of England may remember what liushwortii states in con- 
nexion with th(‘. great; case of the trial of Felton (Xov. 1628) 
for the assassination of tlie Duke of JUickingham. It ])aving 
then been proposed by some of tbc Council to ])ut Felton to 
the rack in order to ascertain whether he had any accompli(5(*s, 
and the question of the legality of such a proceeding having 
been put to the Judges, “ all the justices,” says Kushworth, 
“l)eing assemUed at Serjeants’ Tnn in Fleet Street, agi’ood 
“ in one that he ought not, by the law, to be tortured by the 
“rack, for no such juinishment is known or allowed by our 
“ law.” ^ This was eleven years and a half before Charles 
issued, under his own signet, the above warrant in the case of 
the Southwark rioter. Whether the warrant was executed 
my autliorities do not enable me to say ; but if, as I sup])ose. 
Archer was the jiarticular rioter who is mentioned by Laud 
in his Diary as having liccn condemned on Thursday the 21st 
of iVIay, and hanged, drawn, and quartered at Southwark on 
Saturday the 23rd, then the warrant for his torture must have 
been issued between his condemnation and his execution.*^ 


' linsluvortb, f. OSS, 

- 'I'lioj’o ai'c two copies of the wairant 
in the S. F. O. — one a contemporary 
araft in lleade’s or WindcLank’s hand- 
wrltiiij^ ; the otlier apparontly made Ly 


a clerk of Sir Joseph Willianjson, Secre- 
tary of Stetc after tlio ricstoration, who 
may have hec'ii interest ed in the doen- 
ment as a curiosity in his ollico. 
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THE SKCOND ''BTSIJOrs' WAll ” WJTIl THF<: SCOTS. 

Meanwhile the two armies were being mustered and drilled 
in their respective countries. The Knglish army arrangenumts 
were superintended by Lord Conway, who had for some time 
had his head-quarters at N(‘.weastlc ; the Scots wcwe coming 
together more quietly uiuhu* their old commander, hdeld- 
niarshal Leslie. It is just tliat you know somewhat of the 
“ estate I am in,” wo. iind the light-hearted Conway writing 
from Newcastle, on the 2(Sth ol‘ ]\Iay, to a lady witli wliom lie 
was keeping up a 1 over-1 ike correspomhmee : I am tt*aching 
“ cart-hors(*s to manage, and making men that are tit for Led- 
“1am and Ihidewell to kec^p the Ten Commandirn'iits. So 
‘Mhat General liOsIie and J kee]> two schools: he hath 
“scholars that ])i*oless to serve God, and he is iiistrncting 
them how they may safely do injury and .all impiety ; mine, 
“ to the uttermost ot their yiower, never ke])t any law eitlKU’ 
“of God or the King, and they are come to be made lU to 
“make others keep them.”^ From this d(iscri])tion of the 
English army we sliould infer that it was composed of (d(‘.- 
ments as ill-assorted and as disaffected for their work as the- 
former {irmy had been. Probably, as before, ])Overty of su])- 
plies had much to do with it. J )isa])poiiited of his subsidies 
from Parliament, tln^ King was enqdoying the most desperate- 
measures to raise such means as, added to the loan from 
the nobles, the benevolence from the clergy, and the Irish 
subsidies which Strallbrd had procured, might maintain the 
army through a campaign. The (hty of London had been 
applied to for a loan of 200,000/. ; and, for the lietter raising 
of this loan, the Aldermen of the several wTirds had been 
required to send in lists of all the inhabitants of each ward 
able to subscribe, with a note of tlie sum that might l)e fairly 
expected from each person. For the contempt of this order 
four Aldermen had been sent to prison. There were also all 
sorts of Excuse and Customs’ devices, ship-money distraints, 


• Conway MSS. in S. 1*. (.), 
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.sales of i^teiils and monopolies, Szc. In particular, there was 
a rate for clothing and travelling expenses for the troops, 
under the name of '' coat and (joiiduct money,” to the levying 
of which there was much opposition in the counties.^ It 
must have heeii owing to the difliciilty of getting in moneys 
hy all the.se means that there was so long a delay in hringing 
tlie English ex})edition to hear. All through the months of 
rluiie and duly, and during a part of August, Conway was 
still in the North, doing his best with his levi(‘.s, the gri(ivous 
l)i]letting of whom among the inhahitants of Yorh.shire and 
other northern counties led to petitions which Strafford de- 
nounced as “mutinous.” Strafford, who had returned from 
Ireland in April, still in a wretched state of health, was 
giving his services mainly in London ; and the Earl of North- 
umberland, though Commander-in-chief, had also the plea of 
iU-hc‘alth for absence from military duty. T suspect that, 
with the Earl’s sentiments, he was glad to have the plea. All 
rested on Conway. 

The delay was to tlie advantage of the Scobs, runctually 
on tlui 2nd of June, to wliicGi day tlunr Parlianumt stood 
prorogued, they reassembled in Parliament ; and thougb, in 
consecpience of the alisencc of Traquair, tlie King’s Com- 
missioner, they had to constitute themselves rather irregu- 
larly, they sat till the 12th. Le.slie was formally reap])ointed 
Commander-in-chief, with Lord Almont for his Lieutenant- 
general ; and the direction of the war, with the supreme 
government of Scotland until Parliament should reassemble 
in (juieter times, was ve.sted in a Committee of forty persons, 
called “ The Committee of Estates.” Not long alter the 
Parliament, the Scots held also their third General Assembly. 
It met at Aberdeen on the 28th of July, with Mr. Andrew 
Eanisa}’' for Moderator, and sat till the 5th of August, getting 
through business of detail (some of it of a perpl(‘xing nature) 
which had accumulated since the preceding Assembly. 

The arrangements of the Scots at this season were not all 

1 Konry Rulstrodo of Jlorton was 2A and S/. ( Return for Rucks in S. P. O. 

the defaulters for a rate on hi.s of date .July LUO.) 

property, under tliis head, of between 
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deliberative. AVliile Leslie was gathering his army to the 
South, there was the same necessity as in the former war for 
taking precautions against such hfon-Covenanting elements 
as still snioulilered Avithin Scotland itself. 

Tn the Castle of Edinburgh the King had placed General 
Ixuthven as commander, and it was not so easy to take tliis 
castle from liulliven as it had b(‘en to Avin it before the first 
Avar. Itutliven, Avhen summoned to surrender, had even 
ojiened tire upon the town ; and, as stray shooting Avent on 
betAveen the cilizcnis and the soldiers on the ramparts from 
day to day, eighty juusons had been killinl. On the Avhole, it 
Avas deemed l)est to let tlie castle alone till there should have 

been a settlement Avith the English aiany.- In the 

disafiected Aberdeenshire districts, on the other hand. Colonel 
(noAv (buieral) JMonro Avas taking ])rc<‘autions that Avcrc re- 
morselessly elfective. Whih^ the Assimibly Avas in AlxTdeen, 
jNlonro was ranging in its neighbourhood as far as the Strath- 
bogie mansion and (\states of the Marquis of Huntley, who 
AN'as tluMi in faiglaiid with the King ; and he did not cease till 
lie had left that dangerous county ‘'almost manless, nioney- 

h\ss, horseless, arniless.”- It Avas at this time also that 

Argyle made that precautionary raid, for the Conimittee of 
Instates, through the liorder-Highlands of Dnmburtoiishire, 
IV.rthshire, and Forfarshire, then the region of the Non- 
Covenanting houses of Ogihy, IMurray, and Stuart, of which 
there is sucli pathetic commeinoration in the old liallad — 

“ Gin lay glide lord had been at hame, 

As this liicht he is Avi’ Charlie, 

There’s no a (’ainpbell in a’ Argyle 

Durst hae plundered the bonnie lionse o’ Airly I ” ^ 

About the middle of August 1040, Leslie, Avithout Argyle 
in his company this time, hut Avith an army of 22,000 foot 
and 3,000 horse, bedsides artillery, was at his old (piarters at 
Diinse, within a fcAv miles of the border. But this time 
there Avas no waiting for the King to invade Scotland. There 
had been commnnications, the extent of AAdiich never can he 

1 Acts of Scottish rarliamcnt; Baillic, I. 217, &c. ; Stevenson, 132-3; Spalding, 
T, 172, Ac. 
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known, but the existence of wliicli to extent can be 

proved, between individual Scottish leaders and representa- 
tives, authorized or self-antliorized, of the Englisli Puritans ; 
and, wliethcr influenced by such comiiiuni cations, or simply on 
calculation wliat policy would now be the best, both Leslie 
and the Conunittee of Estates had resolved that it was for the 
Scots this time to invade England. From Dunse, accord- 
ingly, tlie word was given — “ Marcli.” Tliey did niarcli. On 
Tluirsday the 20th of August, the Scottish army crossed the 
Tweed at Coldstream, without opposition, and with tlie loss of 
but one man by drowning, the foot-soldicirs wading to the 
middle, wliile tlie horse broke the force of the current above 
them. Th(i first man to cross, and to stand as an invader on 
tlie English soil, was the young Earl of ]\Ioiitrose. They wore 
blue caps, with a prevailing uniform of hodden-grey, and each 
man had a haversack of oatmeal strap])ed to his back.^ 

The first resting-place of the S(*ots was at Cornhill in 
Northumberland, about a mile from the Tweed. Thence, on 
tlie following day, they advanced tlirongh the villages of 
Crooksham and Nethershaw as far as a place called JMillfield. 
''The army began to march from Cornell,” writes an English 
eye-witness, '‘yesterday about 12 of the clock — the General 
"first, with some forty or fifty at Ids back ; then, some (juartiw 
" of a mile after liim, the Iiorse-troops in ranks and veuy fine 
" order ; and, after them, the foot, in five men deep, from the 
" first regiment to the last; and then two or three troops of 
" liorse last ; and, a little wide of tlicir camp, all their car- 
" riages of liorsc-waggons and carts in abundance, with their 
"provision of beds and victuals. Tiieir number [lc. of tlie 
"carriage-waggons, &c.] was of itself like a huge army, being 
" four pair of butts wide of the way the army did march. 

" But, for their ordnance and field-pieces, they followed their 
" (jompanies in order, together with an abundance of carriage- 
" wheels ; every pair thrust along before a man to every pair 
" of carriage-wheels, and the pieces provided in lime of need 
" all carried in great close waggons, bigger than horse-litters, 

" and drawn by liorses. There was in this march only eight 


1 Baillic, 1. 2rs. 
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cannons of brass, drawn with six oxen and two horses to 
‘'every cannon, but an abundance of smaller field-pieces, some 
“long and some short, drawn with one horse in line light 
“ carriages.” As to the total number he could but form a guess, 
but, at Crooksham where he was stationed, it was live hours, 
or from three o’clock to eight in the evening, before they liad 
all passed. “ (-)ne omission 1 have made,” he continues, 
“ which is now remembered — their strength of arms ; which 
“ is none at all of th(;ir bodies [he. no body armour], not so 
“ much as a gorget or corslet, T know not whetlier you call it. 
“ In one word, tlu*. horse have all ])ike-stavi*s, swords, and 
“])istol3; some have petronels, but few; and tlieir liorse lew 
“ or none at a, 11 on great horses : most of them middling nags 
“and geldings; all the whole, both horse and foot, in blue 
“ t'aps, saving tlH‘ lords and some few in jacks. For the foot, 
“all nak('d ot armour as before; only their miisk(its and 
“swords, willi short staves, one yard mid a half long, with a 
“ ])ike off (iitlier end ; and the rest witli pikes and swords ; and 
“ the Highlanders with liows and arrows, and some have swords, 
“ and some non(‘. Tliey are th(‘ iiakedest fellows, the Tligh- 
“ landers, that (‘.ver 1 saw.” This same eye-witness testifies 
to the good behaviour of the army. “They are so careful 
“ for doing harm,” lie says, “ by their strieh proclamation 
“of ])ain ol‘ death not to stir man, woman, or child; not so 
“much as a word to fright any, nor not to steal the worth of 
“ a chicken nor one pot of ale, but to pay for it; and, for corn, 
“ it any man sutler his horse to bit(‘. of it, and any seeing him 
“ catch him by the bridle, he shall have him for his pains.”^ 
This extreme carefulness not in anyway to offend the English 
was in accordance with most special instructions issued by 
the Committee of F.states. Among several printed papers 
they had jirepared, and which the army carried with them, 
justifying the invasion, was one addressed to the English 
people. “As we attest the God of Heaven,” said this 
paper, “ that these and no other are our intentions, so, upon 
“ the same great attestation, do we declare . . . that we will 

i This jj:raphic letter is in the S. V. O., in the hun<lle of papers for Aug. 1(140, 
but bears no signature. 
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not take from oiir friends and brelhren from a thread even 
“ to a slioe-latclict hiit for oiir own moneys and the just pay- 
'' ment ; that we come among them as their friends and 
“ hrethren, very sensible of their by-past sufferings and ])rc- 
“ sent dangers both in religion and liberties, and most willing 
to do them all the good we can, like as we certainly expect 
'' that they, for the like sense of oiir hard condition and in- 
“ tolerable distress which hath forced ns to come from our 
'S)wn country, will join and concur with us in the most just 
''and noble ways for obtaining tlieir and our most just 
" desires.” Scattering this and other ])rocla.niations before 
them, the Scots continued to advance into Northumberland.^ 
On the news of the Scottish invasion Charles and Strafford 
hurried North. They v^ere at York on the 2‘>rd, wlumce what- 
ever orders they had to give were sent on to Conway at New- 
castle. One such order was sent from Yoi-k on the 27th, and 
the messenger carrying it was accompanied by John ilushworth, 
the Linc(jliTs Tnn lawyer and collector, then on a journey of 
business or curiosity into those, his native, ])arts. lUit, before 
this order reacJied Conway, a portion of his forces was already 
in action with the Scots. The Scots had come as far as 
Newburn, about four miles from Newcastle, on the north 
bank of the Tyne, and Conway had sent a l)ody of 5,000 
hoi’se and foot to watch their movements and j^revent their 
crossing the river. For al)out a day nothing was done on 
eith(*r side, the English employing themselves in making 
two trenches or works for cannon on the south side, and the 
soldicus on both sides watering their horses without the least 
sign of mutual ill-will. But, on .Friday the 28th, an English 
soldier having taken a shot at a Scottish officer with a black 
feather, whose leisurely manner of watering his horse and 
looking at the English trenches at the same time was too pro- 
voking to be overlooked, the battle was brought on. From 
the crackle of srnall-arms it came to the boom of cannon. 
The Scottish cannon being on higher ground, and some of it 
in the steeple of Newburn church, did movst damage ; and, as 
it was then low tide, and one of the English trenches had been 
^ Rnshworth, TIL 122.T— 1227, and Apixjndix to samo vol., pp, 283- 201. 
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abandoned, Leslie ordered a troop of liis horse to cross. As 
they were doing so, the English of the other trench, still 
galled by Leslie's cannon, forsook it, in spite of all that Colonel 
Lunsford could do to keep them to their work ; and, when 
more and still more of tlie Scots were seen crossing, even 
Lunsford’s horse, wlio had shown fight at first, turned and lied. 
Such was the light of Kewburn. It was the fight to which 
Milton refers as that in which “ the royal forces were routed 
at tlie first conflict,” and which decided the Second llishops’ 
War. About a dozen men only were slain on the side of the 
Scots, while the loss of the English amounted to about sixty 
slain, and some prisoners, wliom the Scots afterwards released 
without condition. Small as the loss was, tlie j)anic must 
liave been great; for, that same night, (Jonway, feeling himself 
unable to continue in Xewcastle, began to retreat towards 
Durham. On the following ilay (KSatiirday, August 21)) the 
Scots were in Newcastle.^ 

Why such a pour affair as the fight of hTewburn, followed 
even by the taking of Newcastle, should have concluded the 
war, does not very well appear. Such, however, was the fact. 
It was, doubtless, on the King’s side, a moral rather than 
merely a military collapse. For a moment the result was but 
a blaze of indignation against Conway for having ])ermitted 
the war to begin with a shameful disaster; and Strafford and 
the King, who had advanced from A’’ork, the one as far as 
Darlington and the other to Northallerton, with the intention 
of joining ( -onwiiy at Newcastle, thought of the i)ossibility of 
retrieving the disaster. But, whether from the hopeless 
state of the English forces, or from a just dillidence on 
Strafford’s part in his powers of strategy as com2)ared with 
Leslie’s, the thought of farther immediate action was aban- 
doned, and it was resolved (August 30) to leave Northum- 
berland and Durham to the mercy of the Scots, and to with- 
draw all the King’s forces to York. Accordingly, the Scots, 
spreading themselves over the whole coal region, took posses- 
sion of Durham, Tynemouth, Shields, and other jdaces, in 


1 Kush worth, 111. 1221 aiiU 1236-9 ; 
and Baillio, I. 266, 257. Both Hush- 


worth and Baillio were near the spot, 
but 1 have chiefly followed Ruslnvcn-th. 
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addition to Newcastle. ‘‘ If the Euglisli will now be beasts 
“and dastardly cowards/’ writes llaillic at Newcastle, where 
he then was, with Henderson and other Scottish preachers, 
“they must lie without any man’s pity under their slavish 
“ servitude forever. We ])ut little doubt but we shall get for 
“ ourselves fair enough conditions, but it will be to our great 
“ regret if we get not all the King’s dominions to our happi- 
“ ness.”^ llaillie might have expressed it a little more deli- 
cately, but tliis was the feeling of the whole Scottish army. 


CATaaXO OF the long l^\RlaAMEXT. 

The English themselves were of the same mind. This 
occupation of the North of England 1)y the Scots was the 
very opportunity for which the ruritans of England, and 
sonui who were not ruritans, had l)een waiting and longing, 
and which some of the nunw daring among them had even 
been helping to bring about. If Charles did not know it 
before, the evidence of it came fast in upon liim at York. 
Tliere happcuied to him tluu’c, for exam})le, that which but a 
few days before would Iiavi; seemed impossible. This was a 
petition for the immediate assembling of a I’arliament. It 
Avas not a x^^ititmn Hung anonymously into his chamber: it 
was a petition deliberately presented, and signed with the 
names of the Earls of Bedford, Essex, llertlbixl, Mulgrave, 
AVarwick, Bolingbroke, Lincoln, Kutland and Exeter; of 
Viscounts Saye and Sele and Alandeville ; and of Lords Brooke, 
Hertford, North, AVilloughby, Savile, Wharton and Lovelace. 
A petition to the same ejfect fi'om the City of London, sent 
despite the opposition of tlie portion of the J’rivy Council 
that had been left in town, showed what feelings liad ])een 
roused among the Londoners by the news from the North. 
In short, with all England astir behind him, with the York- 
shire gentry immediately around him out of humour, with 
but the ruin of an army left liim and that rapidly de- 
smting, with the Scots watcliing for his next resolution, 

‘ liaillio, I. 2.5S ; Rusliworth, III. S. P. 0., particularly one of Colonel 

12o9 (t .svfy. ; ami Conway TiCttcrs in Arthur Aston, dated ‘^York, Auf^. 29.” 
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and with news coming from Scotland of tlie surrender or 
aiiproacliing surrender of the few castles that had held out 
for liim, Cliarles laid no choice hut to yield. This yielding, as 
was his way, was hy inches. First, on the r)t]i of September, 
in answer to one of the wonted humble supplications from the 
Scots, dated this time from “ Our Lcager at Xewc^astle,’' lu^ 
recpiired them to advancci no farther into England, but 
announced that he had summoned a Great Council of the 
English Peers to meet him at York on the 24tli of September. 
II is wish was still, if possible, to avoid a J^arliament, and to 
make this “Gr(‘at Council of Peers” serve in its stead. Put, 
linding that this would not in the least satisfy his English 
subjects, he made the last reluctant comaission, and, before 
the Great Council met, had issued orders for tlie assembling 
ol' a. I'arlianieiit also, to me(;t at West minster on the 3rd 
of Xovemljer. Accordingly, when the Great Council did 
meet, its real business was little more than to make 
the {irrangements immediat(‘ly necuissary foi‘ a treaty with 
the Scots. I'or this purpose there were a])pointed, from 
among the English lords, a commission of sixteen likely 
to be a(K‘epiablc to the Scots — to wit, the Earls of Ped- 
ford, Hertford, Essex, Salisbury, Warwick, Pristol, Holland, 
and Perkshire; the Yiscoiuit Mandeville; and Lords Wharton, 
Paget, Prooke, Paulet, Howard of Escrick, Savilc, and 
Ijunsmore. These were to negotiate on the English side. 
Ap])oiiited to meet tlumi on the Scottish side were the Earls 
of ltotln.‘S and Dunfermline, Lord Loudoun, Sir Patrick Hep- 
burn, Sir Whlliam Douglas, Drummond of Piccarton, Pailie 
Smith of Edinburgh, and Burgesses Wedderburii of Dundee 
and Kennedy of Ayr, all members of the Committee of 
Estates; with whom were associated, by special designation, 
Alexander Henderson and Johnstone of Warriston. The 
negotiation was first carried on at llipon. There, by the IGth 
of October, thirteen preliminary articles had been agreed 
upon, one of which bound tlie English to maintain tlie 
Scottish army, at the rate of 850/. a day, until such time as 
the Treaty should be complete and the Scots at liberty to 
return. For this conclusion, however, neither party was in 
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any hurry. The Scots felt no security in a jyeace till matters 
had been pushed a little hxrther in England ; and the English 
lords (between soma of whom and the Scots there was 
now a perlect understanding) laid not yet obtained for their 
countrynien the full bimefit of the Scottish army’s presence 
on English soil. Relnctantly, therefore, tlie King gave his 
consent to the transference of tlie negotiations, lirst from 
Ilipon to York, and then from York to London. It having 
been thus agreijd to adjourn the linal negotiations to London, 
and the preliminary articles having been signed by his 
Majesty (Oct. 27), the Great Council broke up (Oct. 28), 
barcdy in tinui for the meeting of tlie Ejiglish Parliament in 
the following week.^ 

Xo one can have felt more bitterly the untoward turn 
which affairs had taken than [ujor Laud. All this time la^ 
had been in London, conducting, w ith duxon, Find), Arundel, 
Cottington, and Windebank, the necessary Privy Council 
business duiaiig the King’s a])sence. Evmy entry in his 
singular Diary from the lime of tlie King’s di‘parture to that 
of his retui’ii testihes to the old man’s lesth^ssiuiss and 
anxiety. Thus, Aug. 22 : A vile liliel brought me, found 
“ in Covent Garden, animating the ap})rentic(‘s and soldiers 
‘‘ to fall upon me in the King’s absmice. ” Again, more than 
once in Septeinlior and October, there lire entries of wdiat he 
had heard the Scots w'cre threatening against him in tlie 
Xorth, or riotous P>rownists crying out against him in the 
stniets of London. Lastly, there is this entry, the most 
characteristic of all, on the day when the King was signing 
the articles with the Scots at York: “ (.)ct. 27, Tuesday, 

Simon and Jude’s FA'e, I went into my ujijier study, to see 
'' some manusci’ipts, which I was sending to Oxford. In that 
“study hung my picture, taken from the life; and, coming 
“ in, 1 found it fallen down upon the face, and lying on tlie 
“ floor, the string being broken by wdiich it was hanged 
“ against the wall. I am almost every day thn^ateiied with 

^ Uusjh worth, TIL 1255 f and 1 286 appears that tho resolution of tho 

- -13u(3 ; Hurnut’s Lives of the Hamil- for a (Jreat (loiincil of tho Peers 

tons, 222 — 224 ; Bail lie, 263 ; and Pa- was formed as early as Aui^. 31. 
per.s in S, P. O. - from one of which it 
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''my ruin in Parliament; God grant this be no omen!” 
TJiere is also in tlie State Paper Olliee a little scrap of 
writing, in Laud’s Inind, inucli corrected, erased, and inter- 
lined, which it is very toiicJiing now to handle and to read. 
It is a draft of his Archiepiscopal prayer for tlie opening (d‘ 
the new Parliament, and is as follows : — 

“ O ^l^tcrnall God and IVler. Father, as it hath pleased thee to 
jmtt his Majesty e’s hart to Assemble a Parlanient for the better* 
settleinge of liis atfaires both at home and abroad, soe I most 
humhlye Ijcseech thoo to bless this great Asseiiiblye, and all their 
connsells, to ye gooil both of the Kinge and his people. And to 
thiss end. Good L : , give the Kinge a Hart of jiitlginent to all y^ 
for his people becomes a good, a gracions, a jnst, a jhoiis, and a 
prudent Kinge, and give the i*arlament a hart of l.)e\vty(‘ to doe all 
y* towards ye Kinge which b(;comes an obedient, a Peligioiis, .a 
moderate, a fiee, and a wise people : '^fhat the K. and bis pi'o., 
meeting with thes(i affections, mayo go on with mutual comfort and 
conteiitmeiit, to ye great honor of ye Kinge, ye saftye of ye Iving- 
<lonie, and ye settlement of true Peligion, to the linall extiri)ation 
both of su])erstition and schisme, and ye upholdinge of ye true and 
meere worship of God in ye land. O, L : grant tins, even for Jesus 
Gh : his sake : Amen.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


MEETING OF TITE EONG PAUET AMENT — ITS COMPOSITION AND CHIEFS 

NINE MONTHS OF GENERAL PAHLIAMENTA R Y ACTION (nOV. 1(>40 
AUG. 1611) THE ENGLISH CHURCH REFORM MOVEMENT, 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of November, 1 640, the Long Parliament 
met in Westminsti^r. Tmagination can yt‘t retrace the sites 
of the two old Houses in the great area covered by tlie archi- 
tecture of the present edifices. The old House of Lords 
was a building at the south end of Westminst(*,r Hall, 
and parallel with the river. The old Commons’ House, St. 
Stejiheii’s Chapel, was a long, narrow building of the four- 
teenth century, in a rich ecclesiastical sty hi, at right angles to 
Westminster Hall, with the entrance at its west end, where 
it adjoined the Hall, and a large window at the other end. 
The formalities of the opening of the i^arliament were more 
sombre than usual. The King, having no heart for a ])ro- 
cession through the streets, went in his barge from Whitehall 
to Westminster Stairs. Thence, about one o’clock, accom- 
panied by the Lords, who had joined him there, lui went 
till o ugh Westminster Hall to the Abbey to hear a sermon from 
the Bishop of Bristol ; after which, having come to the Lords’ 
House, and . having sent for the Conimons, he delivered an 
opening sxjcech, and called upon I^ord Keeper Finch to deliver 
another, explaining his views more at large. The Commons 
then returned to their own House, where, upon the motion 
of Secretary Sir Henry Vane, the leading ministerial member 
in that House, they unanimously elected for their Speaker 
William Lenthall, Esq., one of the members for Woodstock. 
He was a Lincoln’s Inn barrister of some small note, who had 
been selected by the King at the last moment for the Speaker- 
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ship, inste.ad of a more eminent lawyer who had failed to 
obtain a scat. Already, in the earlier part of the day, the 
Coniiiions had gone through the ceremony of hearing the 
writ for the rarliament read, and the names of the members 
that had been returned called over, by Thomas Willys, Esq., 
the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery. His deputy, Ag<ar, 
Milton’s l)rother-in-law, may have been in attendance upon 
him on such an occasion. During the preceding month or 
two, at all events, Agar and his subordinates in the Crown 
Onice had been unusually busy with the issue of the writs 
and with other work connected with the opening of Parlia- 
ment. 

COMI^OSITION OF THE TAVO HOUSES. 

The reader may have seen, at the entrance to the rooms of 
some (Tub or Society, a collection of photogra}»hs of its more 
prominent numibers hung up in one frame. The following is 
not quite such a frame of photogra])hs, but it may serve a 
similar purpose. It may be glanced through now for some 
preliminary general impressions, and it may be rcfeircd to 
afterwards on occasion. 

I. The House of Louds. 

The Pec^rs of J'mgland sumiiioued to this Parliament Avere 150 
in number ; — to wit, 2(3 Spiritual Peers (the two Archbishops and 
2t bishops); and 124 Temporal Peers, of whom one (Cleorge 
Villiers, 2iid Dukt! of Puckingham) was an English Duke, om 
(John Paulct, bth ^Marquis of AVTiichester) was an Knglish Marquis, 
(35 wore J^]arls, 5 were Viscounts, and 54 were barons. The following 
distribution represents the House at the tiine of its assembling : — 

T. The Kpiacopal Bench, Altlioiigh two Archbisliops had been 
suimnoned, the death of Xcih; of York, oidy three days before the 
Parliament met, left Laud for the time the sole Archbishop. ( )f 
the four-aiid-twenty bishops who had been summoned most are 
already known to us. They were JuxoN of London, rloiiN Owen of 
8t. Asaph, ItOBRHTS of bangor. Pierce of bath and Wells, Skinner 
of bristol, Dupca of Chichester, Matnwaring of St. David’s, 
Wren of Ely, Hall of Exeter, Goodman of Gloucester, (Joke of 
Hereford, Wright of Lichfichl and Coventry, Williams of Lincoln, 
Morgan Owen of Llandaif, ^Fontagu of Norwich, Bancroft 
of (jxford, Towers of Peterborough, Warner of Kochester, 
Davenant of Salisbury, Curle of WincliestcT, TiroRNRORouaii of 

J Rusliwortli, 1 - 17. 
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Worcoster, Potter of Carlisle, Bridomax of Clioster, and IMorton 

of Durham. Of tliesii twonty-foin’, liowev('r, s(‘Voral, Iroin a^o 

or other reasons, never took their seats ; jVrainwariin; refrained, as 
being under the ban of previous Parliaments ; and three died very 
soon after the ()j)ening of the Parliament, viz. : llie inipopnlar 
Bancroft in Pehruary 1G40-41 ; the more unpopular Montagu 
on the 13th of April, 1()41; and the popular and Calvinistie 
Davenant on the 2()th of April, “of a consumption,” says his 
nephew Fuller, “to which the sorrowful times did contribute not 
a little.” As the vacant sees were not at onc(i filled up, the 
J'^piscopal strength in the Mouse, when the work was becoming 
warm, consisted but of about 18 bisho})s. Fvcui of these some, lik(*, 
Laud himself, w(ire fiom the lirst Itors de annhaf^ as ])ersnns imdcj* 
trial. After Davenant’s d<‘ath, the bishop whose ant(‘eedenis w«‘rc 
likeliest to give him favour vrith the pul)lic was Potter of Carlisle, 
who was called tlui “ Ihiritanical bishop.” But, though he athuided 
Parliament till his death, dan. IGll-:!, his ])art was not a leading 
one. IMorton of Duihani, who had longbecm a pillar of the ( diuivh, 
and by no means a Tiaudian, was now, though in his seventy- 
se.venth year, to come forward conspicuously. Warm u* of llochester, 
also, who had been a bisho]> only since 1G37, and was twenty years 
young(!r than jMorton, was to make himself heaid. 1 'Jidoubledly, 
however, the two bishops res])ecting whose conduct in the Parlia- 
ment there was most expectation, after tlie Laudians had been 
])laced //ons de comlxd^ were Mall of Kxeter and Williams of 

Lincoln. Of Hall and the state of his miml we have 

recently had a glimpse. Mis hy liiffJd, which 

had been in circulation eight or nine months when the Parlia- 
ment met, had not improved his relations with the Puritans. But 
Williams ! For this irrepressible Welshman, who has already 
figured so much in these pages, the calling of the Long l/arliamcnt 
w'as to be a resurrection to life. PA'eii in the Towner he had not 
held his tongue. What line would he take now that he w^as again 
at liberty and in Parliament'? jSb:> one could tell. Mis friend Dr. 
Macket, indeed, had heard him say in the Tow’cr that he had no 
fancy for “a Scotch Reformation wherein the harebrains would be 
engaged along with thii Scots.” But it w^as not easy to calculate 
upon Williams. For the Laudians his reap])earance Avas like the 
intimation of Richard’s return to King John in Inudioi^ ‘*Lhe 
.Devil is loose.” Me lirst took liis scat in the Parliament on the 
IGthof November. Me was then fifty-seven years of age. ^ 


i lliickct’s Life of Williams, Part 11. 

. 137, Ac. ; and Lords Journals, Nov. 
6, 1640, where it is distinctly stated 
that Williams, then a prisoner in the 
Tt)wx‘r, hilt summoned by w'rit to the 
Parliament under condition of J^ail to 
the King to I'ctiirn to prison wlicn 
Parliament should he over, was that 
day sent for hy the Lords. This seems 


to eonvictof ini.Ntakca letter to (/onw.'iy 
in the S. P. (). of date May 4, 1610 
(/.r. tho day hefore the dissolution of 
the Short Parliament), where 1 lindthis 
j»assage : ‘‘ This Momlay the Bisho)) of 
Liiieoln was delivi'ii'd out. t>t’ the 
‘rower : tho same evening ho w’cnt Ui 
Lamheth.” 
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II. La// MhiiMerial Peera. Under tliis modin’ii desigruition I 
include all tlie la^^-peers wlio were of the Privy (Council or hold 
{^reat staUvoflices. With Laud and Juxon, thoy represented “ Go- 
vernineiil,” as we sliould now say, in the Upper House. At their 
head was Stkai-’Foud, Lord fjLntcnanl of Ireland; next after whom 
may he named Fixcri, the Lord KoepeTj and occupant of the Wool- 
sack, tlie ^Iarquis of Hamilton (sitting as Eail of Cambridge), and 
Lord Cottinoton, Chancellor of the Ejccheqner and Master of 
the Court of Wards. Other ministers, known to us as such since 
1032,^ were tlie Earl of IManciifster, Tjord Prlv// Se(d; the Earl 
of Lindsey, Ijord Great Chamberlain ; the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey", Ear! Marshal : tlie Earl of Pemrroke and JMontgomery, 
Lord Chamberlain ; the Earl of Oorset, Jjord Chamberlain to the 
Queen ; tlie Earl of Hom.AND; the Earl of Ekidgewater, fjO}xl 
President of Wales; tlie Earl of Salisbury; the Earl of Suf- 
folk ; and Lord Xewiujrgii. Peers who had been added to the 
(’omicil since 1032 were — the young Duke of Lennox (sitting as 
an English Eail) ; the Earl of FToRTmuMBERi.AND, Lord llajk 
Ad mind ; the Earl of Eerksiiire; Lord Goring, Viee-Chamber- 
lain of the Household ; and the Earl o1‘ .Xew(\\stle, Governor (f 
the Prince of W<des, As this last p(M:‘r is the only one of whom 
we Iiave not had occasion to takc^ some account already, a word or 
two about Iiim may bo here added : — Two Cavimdishes, descendants 
of Wolsey’s faithful attendant and liiographer, had been raised, in 
the reign of James, from the po.sition of country-gimtlemen to 
J'higlish peerages — William Cavendish, made Laron Hardwick, Co. 
Derby, in 1005, and then J'Avl of Devonshire in 1018 ; and another 
William (yaveudisli, his nephew, who, liav'ing nobly entertained 
James at his seat of Welbeck in Ab)ttingham.sliirc, Avas created 
Laron Dgle in lb 19, and Viscount xManslield in the following yciir. 
I'll is second Cavendisli, who had acquired great Avcalth through his 
marriage, and Avas but a young man when James died, Avas created 
Earl of XcAvcastle by Charles in 1028. lie had lived through the 
])eriod of thorough ” Avith a groat reputation for loyalty and for 
splendid hospitality in those northern parts of England Avhere his 
estates chiefly lay. jVn entertainment Avhich he had given to 
Charles at Welbeck on his coronation-journey to Scotland in 1033, 
and another Avhich he had given to the King and Queen at Lolsover 
(aistle in 1031, Avere remembere<l as the costliest things of the kind 
ever knoA\m, and have left some trace of themselves in literary 
history in the form of the tAVo masques Avritten for them by Len 
Jonson. The Earl of Newcastle, indeed, was I>en\s principal 
jiatroii in his old age, and Len had not failed to eulogize the 
Earl’s accomplishments in Aa?rse, particularly his fencing and his 
horsemanship. He was also “amorous in poetry and music,” says 
( Janmdon, “ to wliich he indulged the greatest part of his time.” 
Hence, in 1038, lie ha<l been thought the fittest person to be 

1 Sec Vol. I. PR. 331 - 330. 
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appointed Governor to the Prince of Wales, then ei;^ht years of 
agti. lie had snhse.rilxid handsomely to the two Scottish wars, and 
had raised a niagnilicent troop of horse, com])os(Ml wholly of gentle- 
imai of ]»ro])(‘rty, and called “ the Prince of Wales’s own troop.” 
A (jiKistioii oi’ precedency connected with this troop liad caused a 
deadly (|iiarrel between him and the Earl of Holland, lie was now 
forty-eight years of age, and had two sons and four daughters.^ 

i'll. General Jiody of the 7Vcr.s*. A few of this body, who Avere 
either already consi)icuous before the Long Parliament met, or who 
wen', to become conspiciions in its proceedings, may be here enume- 
rated. The t(m whom we ]>lac(^ first were tin*. Pec'.rs who, of those 
that were exi)ected to be Parliamentary leaders of the pO])iilar cause, 
most amply fnllilhMl that expectation; the others follow in ]io 
])articular oid(‘r : — 

Fuancis liussuLL, 4th Eahl of 1 >i<:dfoi{D. This nobleman, Earl 
sinc(i I (>1^7, was universally reganh'd as the chicjf peer of the 
p!)pular i)arty. He owed that distinction partly to his wealth, and 
Ids popularity in connexion with a great work for the draining of 
the Fen Count i(‘S which ha<l b(?en going on since 1()3(1, but in part 
also to his characlei' for wdsdoin. lie had sheltered many of the 
])ersecuted Puritan clergy; and, though not of extreme opinions, 
and ])ersonally on good enough terms with Laud, he d(*sired a more 
liberal system of government in (jhurch as well as in State, llis 
town housi! was Ledford House, Jiorth of the Strand. Unfortu- 
nately he survived the opening of the Parliament only six months.- 

L’oni-aiT .l.)Evmiiajx, 3rd IOaul of Essf.x. Already known to us 
as Lieiit.-General of the King’s forces in the first Scottish w’ar, this 
mddeman, now^ a tat. 48, could look back Uj)()n a life calculated to 
make any man grave and reseiwaal. Hestor(;d, in Ids childhood, by 
flames to the lionours of his beheaded father, Elizabeth’s cele- 
brated Essex, lie*, had been educated at Eton and at Oxford, had 
been a companion of the popular Ih’ince Henry “ in his books and the 
great-horse exercise,” and had travelhid abroad. Iteturning, in his 
early youth, to marry, according to arrangement, the young Frances 
H( )ward, daughb'r of the Earl of Sutfolk, he had experienced a fate 
which had made him the [dty of England. 4'here was the loathing 
of his briihi, then the lover of the King’s Scottish favourite, 
\"isc()unt llochester, afterwards fiarl of Somerset ; there was the 
horrible, notoriety of the proceedings for a divorce ; and there was 
the divorce itself in 1G13. “ Perceiving how little he was beholden 

to Venus,” he had gone almmd to address himself to the Gourt of 
iMars and luj was serving in the l.ow (.'ountrit!S when England wms 
again ringing with the name* of his divorced wdfe, then on her 
trial, together wdth lu'r new husband, Somerset, for Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s murder. He remained abroad for the most part while 

1 CoUins’s Peerage l»y Bryilgos ;in<l Lifo l)y (lidbnl. 

(undoi’ htilrn (if' Di mtixliirt ) \ Collins’s 2 Collins’s Peerage by lirydges ; 
Knglisli P.aronivgc (17127); Clarendon, (’lareiidon, lid, 73, P3. 

3i2, 7)0, lOS, .'to. ; Ben Jonson’s Works, 
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the cnn(l(‘inn(Hl couple were in privSon ; from wliicli James released 
tlicin in It was while he was serving in the Palatinate war 

that lie hc'caine iiuhm;d with those Calvinistie princi])les which ho 
professed dining the rest of his life. After his return he had 
ventured on a second marriage (Id ‘10-3 1) with the daughter of a 
Wiltshire Iviiight. Phis marriage, however, was speedily followed 
by a separation on the same ground that had been pleaded by the 
first wife. Avoiding the (.'ouri since then, he had lived much in 
the country, occupied with books and field-sports, and patronizing 
Quarles, IVltluas, and other Calvinistie poets ; till Charles, lioping 
to have the use of his military experience, called him to a com- 
mand in the first Scottish war. According to Clarendon, his 
pu'ivate hatred to the whole Scottish nation, on Somerset’s account, 
would have reconcihid him to such a post, if (.'harlea had known 
how to tri'at him. Put Charles’s coldness, in contrast with the 
respect shown him hy the Scottish leaders, had curi'd him of any 
disposition to aliet the King’s jiolicy ; and, before the opening of 
th(i Long Parliament, the Scots, as well as the English Puritans, had 
great hopes from him. Desjiite the nature of his misfortunes, no 
man was more po])ular or more respeided. He was somewhat 
“stern and solemn” in ajipearance, but “allabhi and gentle” 
enough ; with no great gift of eloquence, but of superior abiliti(‘s. 
His town-residence \vas Essex House in the Strand, where he had 
b(?en born. His first wife had died in 1032, hut Somerset was still 
alive. All only daughter of the criminal pair had married the Earl 
of Ledford’s eldest son, Lord Itussell.^ 

PoiiERT Iticir, 2nd EvVkl of Warwick. Though the elder 
brother of Holland, he was identified with the popular ])arty. 
“A man of pleasant and companionable wit and conversation, of 
an universal Jollity, and such a licence in his words and in his 
actions that a man of less virtue could not be found out;” yet 
in such high credit Avith the Puritans, owing to his libiTality 
with his money, and “his Ixdng ])resent Avith them at tluur de- 
votions,” as to have obtained “ the style of a godly man ” — such 
is (Jlarendon’s character of him. Less ])r»\judiced historians 
recognize in him the elements of “an essentially manly character,” 
Avith something of the sailor’s frankness and laxness, his profes- 
sion being that of the navy. Flis residence, WarAvick House, in 
Holborn, Avas a rendezvous for distriissed Puritan ministers. He 
Avas in his fifty-sixtli year.- 

Oliver 8t. John, Lst Earl of Loungbroke. Succeeding his 
father, in 1G18, as 4th Lord St. John of Lletsho, this nohleman 
had been created Earl of Bolingbroke in 1024. Hecidcdly, though 
not in a flashing way, he was of the liberal party. 

^ Collins’s PoorafJTO by Biydjjfps, under 2 Collins’s by Brydj^os, TX. 

/hrrro'.i-, IV.s*/'. J/rn/onf ; Biyd^cs’s 400; Bryd^cs's Pccm's of .Jannis f. 3d0 
Peers of .fames T. p. Od I AvYy. ; Wood’s - 33.3; Clarendon, 374 ; and Sanford’s 
Atben.np, 111.180,107 ; and Clarendon, Studies of the Great Kobellion (185(S), 
r,7, 74, 191, 373, 144, kc. p. 288. 
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Henry Orev, 1st Eare of Stamford. Tho branch of the 
ancient and inncli-raiiiiri('<l fainily of the Greys of wliich tliis peer 
was representative liad fornierly lield almost the liighest rank in 
tlie ri'alm. Ilis great-grandfather. Lord John Giey, had becai 
tlie brother of that Henry Grey, Manpiis of Dorset, and finally 
Dnke of Sullblk, who was the lather of Lady rJaiu'. Gn'y. On tho 
cxeeutioh of his ])roth(a‘, whi(*h folloAVcd that of his sister, tliis 
I.ord John Grey liad l)ecoine the head of the family ; but, as its 
honours had been attainted, ho transmitted no peerage. His son, 
liOAvever, liad bemi readmitted to tlie peerage by James (1G03) as 
Lord Griy of Groby ; ami A/x grandson, succeeding him in IGl I, 
liad been advanced to tlie earhlom of Stamford in 102S. It Avas 
thought, that “this paiti:il restoration of honours very little satis- 
tied the fallen family of Grey and on some such vague principle 
])(M)[)le were to account for tlui vehement anti-royalism both of tho 
Karl of Stamford and of his son Lord Grey of Groby in the Long 
Earliamcmt ami throughout tluj (-ivil War.* 

I . L I A Af F I i:x N Fs, 1 st Vi s( a i u n t S a v i-. and S ft, e. llorn in 1 5 S 3, 
of a family tlu' heads of Avhich had beeiiliarons since the Comjuest, 
he had Ix'cn ^dscount since 1(>21. lie Avas a Euritan of the most 
])ronounced cast — a rarity, in this respect, among the English 
pi'crs. “ (df close and reservetl nature,'’ “])r()ud, morose, and 
sulhm,” “of a mean and narrow fortune, of gnait parts, and of the 
highest ambition,” “conversing much Avith books,” is Glarendon’s 
account of him; and the name “( )ld Subtlety,” gWen him by 
Anthony Wood, hits otf Avell the general impression of him enter- 
tained by his opponents. “d'lie logicals and philosophieals” had 
been his favouritci studies at (.)x.ford, and for astuteness and per- 
sistency of intellect he Avas thought all but nninatehed. That be 
Avas bohl as Avell as Avary bad been proveil by his resisting the 
ship-money tax at the same time as Hampden, and subsequently 
hy his positive refusal to aid in the AA'ar against the Seots. He and 
llanqrlcii AviiU', supposed to “steer all the de.signs” of the more ad- 
vaiieed portion of the Euritan ])arty ; and his house at Eroughton in 
Oxfordshire had long been a ])lace Avhere secret meetings Averii held 
and plots hatched, “ There Avas,” says Wood, “a room thei'i^ Avliere 
there AyouhEhe great noises and tal kings heanl,” though the sma^ants 
durst not go near it. In Avhate\^er eorrespondeuce there had been 
between the Fnglish Enritans and the Scottish CoA'eiianters, Saye and 
Sole had been a principal. He Avas noAV ii fly-seven years of age.^ 
Edward .Montaou, Lord Ktmroi.ton. Known also by his 
eourte.sy-title of AJseount Mamlevillc, this nohlem.in, noAV u tat. 37, 
Avas the eh lest son of the Earl of Manchester, Lord Erivy Seal, 
Educated at Siduey-Sussex College, Cambridge, he hail, irom his 
father’s position, been much about the (.'ourt, and had ace()m[)anied 

* (ioHiiis’s Ry l’>ry<lt»ux. 111. yti/. ; Athoiiy', III. 

1352-1) ; :uiU Doors of J.jiiios’l. So, SI. .<m/. ; (Maromh)!!, 7'] nii<l o75. 

* (.\)],lina’.s l‘ocr;igo Ry Hrylgos, VII. 
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(Jharles to Spain. 11(3 had been a ineniber of the Commons in 
Charles\s early Parliaments, but had been raised to the peerage, as 
Lord Kiinbolton, in his father’s life-tiin(3, b}^ an act of special 
favour. This honour he perhaps owed to his marriage with a rela- 
tive of the Duke of Thickingham ; but, on lier death, he liad married 
a daughter of the lOarl of Warwick. This connexion had detached 
liini from the (knirt, and mixed him so much with the Puritans 
that it was a subject for gossip how the Earl of Manchester, the 
King’s minister, could have two sons of such diverse tendencies — 
Maiideville or Kimbolton, all for the Puritans, and the younger 
son, Walter Montagu, a Poman Catholic conv(n*t and fanatic. 
“ No man,” says Clarendon, speaking of Kimbolton, was more in 
the conlidence of the discontented and factious party tlian he, and 
none to whom the whole mass of their designs, as well what 
remained in chaos as what was formed, more entirely communi- 
cated.” lleing of free and generou.s habits, he had got largely into 
debt, in ex])ectation of his .succession to his hither ; his lib; had Tiot 
been by any means conformable to the rigour of his party,” if 
(darendon is to be believed ; but, according to the same authority, 
ho Avas of such real goodness of disposition that nothing could 
s})oil him, and of such urbanity and high breeding that all liked 
him. His town-house ivas in Chelsea.^ 

Piiii/ir, 4th Loud Wiiauton. This young nobleman, atai, 27, 
had succeeded to the title in bis boyliood, and had manifested 
Puritan opinions since he had had any to manifest. Mutdi was 
expected of him, particularly from his high moral qualities.*'^ 

PtoBKRT Grkvit.lf, 2nd Loud Brooke. Born in 1607, and 
therefore now cffiat. 33, this nobleman had been carefully educated 
by his relative, the c(3lebratcd philosophical poet and politician, 
Fulke Grevillc3, 1st Lord Brooke, whom he suc(;eeded in 1628. 
His education, and his marriage with Lady Catherine Pussell, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Bedford, had determined his natural 
bias towards the popular side ; and, with the exception of Lord 
8aye and Selo, there Avas no peer more resolutely opposed to 
Charles’s arbitrary policy in Church and Slate. He had even 
purposed to emigrate to Neiv England with Saye and Sele ; and lie 
had stood by Saye and Sele in the protest against the Scottish war. 
In reach and depth of intellect he was considered espial to ‘‘Old 
Subtlety ” himself, while he had more fervour and enthusiasm.^ 
Edward, Lord Howard of Ebcrick. He was a younger son of 
’Thomas, 1st Earl of Suffolk, and, in the time of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s ascendency, had married a niece of his, and had, in 
consequence, been made a baron in Ids own right (1628). “But, 
“ that dependence being at an end, liis wife dead, and ho without 
“ any virtue to promote himself,” says Clarendon, “ he withdrew 

^ Collins’s Fccragc by Brytlgcs, II, Re)>cl]ic)n, 289, 290. 

.W H seq. ; and Cljircndon, 73, 74, and Collins’s Peerage by Brydges, IV. 
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himsolf from following the Court, and, shortly after, from wish- 
‘‘ ing it well, and had now delivered himself up, body and soul, to 
‘‘ he disposed of by that party which appearecl most adverse and 
“ obnoxious to the Court and the Government/’ ^ 

John Digby, 1st Jvvul of Hiustol. The antecedents of this 
imbhiinan, now u fat. GO, were such that almost necessarily he took, 
at the opening of the Long Parliament, a front rank in the opj)o- 
sition. It was fourteen years since he had been foiled in his trial of 
stremgth with Puckingham, and disgraced by Charles for alleged 
miscondiujt in his 8panish embassy ; and now he had the oppor- 
tunity for revenge. For a time, but only for a time, he seenuid 
incliiuHl to us(^ it. According to Clarendon, he was a man of grave 
aspect and real ability, but self-willed and supercilious, and too 
“ voluminous ” in his talk.- 

A\^ii.liam Sfoymouu, nth Eahl of TIbutkoiu). Neither had this 
nobleman, now betwecui fifty and sixty years of age, much reason to 
take part with the Court, romantic story of his youth was in 

the memory of all. It was remembered how, when only Mr. William 
KSeymour, 2nd son of Lord lleaiichamp, he had secretly inaiTied the 
Lady Arabella Stuart, the cousin of King dames ; how, on the 
discovery of the marriage, he had Ikmui placed in the dower and tlic 
lady in ])rivate custody; how in IGll the two lovers planned a 
simuUaneous escape to the Continent ; how, the vessid in which 
I/cidy Arabella was having beini captured, she was retaken and 
imprisoned in the d'ower which he had just loft ; and how, while 
he livcid aliroad disconsolate, tin*, poor imprisoned lady became 
insane and diinl. Permitted then to ixiturn to Tinglaiid, and 
becoming, by the deaths of his elder brother and his f\thor, heir to 
the earldom of Hertford, he had married, for his second wife, a 
sister of the Karl of Essex, and had lived habitually in the country ; 
a nobleman of “ great fortune, honour and interest,” says Clarendon, 
“ of very good parts and conversant in l>ooks, both in the Latin 
and Greek language's,” but wholly given up to ease and indolence. 
The events of lGGl)“40had brought him out a little, lie had been 
one of the liberal lords who petitioned Charles at York for a 
Parliament, and he was also one of the Commissioners for the 
Scottish trealy. It was fully expected that he would act in the 
opposition along with his brother-in-law, Essex, for whom he had a 
great regard.'^ 

Thomas Wuiotjjesley, Eaiil of Southami’Ton. ’J'his peer, now 
cetat. 31, was the son of Shakespeare’s Earl of Southainpton, to 
whom the Venus and Adonis and Lucreee had been dedicated. He 
had succeeded his father in 1G24. “A great man in all respects,” 
“ of a nature much inclined to melancholy,” says Clarendon of him, 
adding that ho was a ready and weighty speaker in any sudden 
debate. As “ ho had jiiever had any conversation in the Court, or 

3 Poors of JaTiios I. |)|>, 300 307 ; 

ainl (’laroiulini, 170. 171, 309. 
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obligation to it, but, on the contrary, had iiiulergono some hardship 
from it,” it was anticipated that h(3 would be in the o})position ; 
but, tliough he liad strong opinions as to tlie illegality of mucli that 
diaries and Stiallord liad done, Charles was to lind in him ere 
long one of his truest friends. ^ 

WiLiAAM Cavfndisu, ‘Ird Earl of Devonshire, 'i'his young 
peer, now (itaf. had succeeded his lather in 1028 ; shortly after 
which his mother had sent him abroad under tluj tutorship of 
Thomas Ifobhes, who had been his father’s tutor twenty years 
before, and had ov(ir sinc(j been attached to the family. He had 
returned from his travels with Hobbes in 1037-8, to (uiter on the 
duties of his rank.- 

Philip Dormer, 1st Eauj. of Caunauvon. Hitherio occui)ied 
chiefly with “ tliose looser ex(U*cises of pleasure, hunting, liawking, 
and the like, in which the nobility of that time too much de- 
lighted,” this nobleman had a certain force of ch.aracder and 
capacity which was to show its(df in the King’s cause. 

James Stanley, Lord Stuance (afterwards 7th J''.ar] of l )erby). 
The son and lunr of \\h'lliam, 0th J'^arl of I >er])y, this noldeman liad 
been a peer in his own right, as liaron Strange, sinc(i lf)28, and, by 
reason of his hither’s age and inlirmities, I^arl ol‘ Derby in all but 
the name since 1037, Mhen the inanagemmit of tlie family-eslati's 
liad been made over to him. 'Jdie aciiuisitioii and settlement of 
these estates, through a series ol‘ complicated lawsuits, in Mdiich the 
C/Ountess-Dowager Derby of the Aratdes and her daughters had 
borne a part, had been no small part of the business of the 0th 
Earl’s life ; but all had at length been arranged, and not only 
the ancient seats of I.atliam and Knowsley, with vast lands in 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Cheshire and Yorkshire, but also the 
lordship of the Isle of iVlaii, held by former J^arls of Derby as 
“Kings of Man,” were now the property of the ijarldom, and 
consi*f]uently of Lord Strange. He. Avas a man, according to 
Clarendon, of “ great honour and clear courage,” only too haughty 
and inijierious, from having lived too litth* amongst ecpials. His 
Avife, a lit match for such a spirit, Avas ( ’harlottc de la Tremouilh^, 
daughter of Claude de la Treiiiouille, duke of Thouars, peer of 
France, by his Avife Charlotte, daughter of William 1. of Orange 
and Charlotte of Hourbon. Loth the husband and the Avife Avere 
to be knoAvn liy their brave deeds for Charles. ‘ 

Among the other peers may be noted FmwARD Hhefiheed, 1st 
Earl of ^Mulgrave (an aged peer Avho had beim in service in 
Flizabeth’s reign) , U’riEOPifiJ.us he Cijnton, !ith Earl of Lincoln 
(whose wife Avas a daughter of ATscount Haye and 8el(‘); George 
Manners, 8th Earl of Ivutland (who lived but to March IGI 1-2) ; 
Thomas I.eigii, 1st Lord Dunsmore (father-in-law of the Earl of 
Southampton); William Paget, hth Lord Paget; and Thomas 

^ Peers of JariiCii 1. o2(>-7 ; ninl Nicolas’s Hist. Peorage ; ainl CJar. 
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Savile, 1st Lord Savile of Pomfret (an enemy of Strafford for 
liiinily reasons). All tliese had signed the York petition for the 
Parliament. They tht'.refore at least began in the Parliament as 
“ liberals.” To be known mor(j or less on the one side or the 
other were also — Pohert Pjerkefoint, 1st Larj. of Kingston 
(i* ‘lated to the Cavendishes of Keweastle and Devonshire); Spencer 
CoMFTON, 2nd Pare of Northampton 39); Henry Louciher, 

bth Earl of Patti ; John Holles, 3rd Earl of ('lare (brother- 
in-law of Stralford) ; Thomas PeiJjASTs, 1st Lord Fauconbero 
(33) ; and William Grey, 1st Lord Grey of Wariv. 


II. The House of Commons. 


In Piishworth’s list of the original members of the Commons’ 
House in the Long Parliament their number is given as exactly 
500. (Jf these 91 w.*re niembcu’s for counties, 405 w(U’e meni])ers 
for boroughs (London returning 1 members), and 1 were members 
for the two Universities.^ 

I. Ministerial Jlenitxrs. Most of the King’s ministers, or Privy 
(Jou mailers, were in the Upper House ; but there were several in 
the (Commons. (Tiief of tlu^so Avere the two Secretaries of KState — 
►Sir Francis Winderank (one of the members for Corfe (3aslle), 
and Sir Henry Yane (one of the members for Wilton). Y'indo- 
bank Avas faithful to the King and Laml ; but Vane had been 
veering round in the last Scottish Avar, and had been one of the 
petitioners for a Parliiiimmt. Mr. Fdavard Nicholas, one of the 
chirks of the Council (member for Newton, Hants), maybe likoAvisii 
inentioiuid as a ministerial member. ’I’he only otlier Y)roperly 
ministerial members of the House Avere Sir Ttioaias Jermyn, 
G(yynptr< tiler of the Household (one of the members for Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s), Sir Edward Iattleton, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
(one of the members for Staffordshire), and Sir Fdward Herbert, 
Solicitor-Coiend (one of the members for Old Sarum). Sir John 
Banks, the Attornep-Generalj was not a member of the (kAmnions, 
but sat by Avrit in the Upper House, attending the Lord Iveeper. 

II. General Body of the ^femh^irs, It ought distinctly to be 
understood that the members of the Commons’ House in this most 
revolutionary, as it Avas to prove, of English Parliaments, Avero not. 


J Kush worth, IV. 1 11. From tlio 

changes that happciiccl in tho Long 
Parliament from tinu? to time, it is dilli- 
cult in some cases to <letermino w1m» 
were members at any one time. Mr. 
(Ja.rlyle gives an elaborated list for 
tho whole duration of the F'arliament 
(Uromwelfs Letters and Sj:)oechcs, c<lit. 
1857, A]>])cndix to Vol. II.) ; Mr. San- 
ford gives another (Studies of the (treat 
Rebellion, ‘270 -282) ; and there is a 
very full and instructive list in the 
Parliarnoiitary History, 11. 5l>9 ()29. 


From this last list it appears pinless 
I have erred in the troublesome task 
of cumnting thi'ough thirty columns 
t)f names, and omitting always those 
marked f) that tho roll uf the House, 
when formally complete, contained 
.508 members. It was not till some 
little time after the tirst day of meet- 
ing that tho House was thus perfectly 
constituted, 'fherc had to be fresh elec- 
tions in certain counties an<l boroughs 
— tho first elections having been de- 
clared void for this or that reason. 
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as is often sui)posed by persons ignorant of PTistory, a mere col- 
lection of political adventurers from all the ends of society. They 
were the very liower of the English gentry and the English legal 
profession. Some of them were peers’ sons ; many of them were 
knights or baronets ; almost all of them were men of estate and 
education ; and very few of them were of the class that would now 
bo called commercial. Farther, it is to be remembered that, if they 
were not, on the average of their whole number, superior intel- 
lectually to a modern House of Commons, they formed collectively 
a larger proportion of the best intellect of the country than is 
looked for now in a House of Commons. Now-a-days, when the 
talent of the country is so multiform, and may be absorbed in a 
thoUv^and o(icupaiioiis unconnected with Eai’liament, it is l)ut a 
small proj)oiti<)n of it that (‘omes within the walls of St. Ste])hen’.s. 
Perhaps also, now-a-days, it is a necessary consequence of the natiiui 
of Parliamentary business that a very moderate pro[)ortion of the 
total talent of the country, and that proi)ortion working at but 
a moderate ])itch of intensity, sullices for the performance of the 
business. The exceptions will be in times of grt*at national 
exigency, when there may be a rush of tlie very Ixjst minds to 
tlie rescue. Put in those days not only could a largcu' relalive 
proportion of the energy and talent of England be within Par- 
liament, and not only were more of the interests of Kuglish life 
locked u}) in the procedure of .Parliament, but tin* nature of the 
ParliauKiiitary work in hand roused the energy and talent engaged 
in it to a higher state of tension. It w^as then, to a great extemt, a 
work of life and death. The ])olicy a man ])nrsued in Parliament, 
the votes he gave in it, might lead, as he knew, to his imprison- 
ment, the ruin of his himily, or even his death on the scatlbld in 
some hour of retribution. In our changed times we have almost 
lost the power of estimating, by any (experience of our own, the 
elftict of this sense of actual lifc-and-death risk upon a politician’s 

public coridiud. With tlieso remarks, hit us proceed to 

glance at the heads that were to bo the most remarkabh*, in one 
w’ay or another, among the live hundred that assembled in 8t. 
Stijpben’s in November IGIO. Very many of tliem, it may be 
added, were not there for the first tinu;, Imt bad been in the Short 
Parliament of the same year, or in (diarles’s (^arlicT Parliaments, or 
in some of the ]\irli aments of rfames. 

John Pvm (Tavistock),^ /)6. Beyond all question this is the 
name that ought to stand first in the presiiiit list. Pyrn’s fame, 
indeed, was not now to make. He bad served in the last Parlia- 
ment of James, and in all (Jliarks’s, and with such energy that, 
since Eliot’s death, the hiadership of the popular cause liad been 
universally assigned to him. Not sleej)ing, but on tlie watch, 
through the weary years of*' Thorough,” lie had resumed his proper 

1 There wore t,\vo members for tin’s heic, ami i)i tlio following [wu-agraphs, 
borough, as for almost all boroughs ami insc.Tt simply tlie mime of bonmgh <»r 
countii's ; but, to avoiU repetition, I county. 
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place in the Short Parliament as the orator of the opposition ; and, 
in the intervening months, ho had been consulting with Bedford, 
Saye and Sole, Mandeville and others, corresponding with tlie 
Scottish leaders, and stirring up the citizens of Lomlon to their 
petition for another Parliament. Tliis petition he had himself 
carried to York. So entirely did he rule the House now assembled 
that he came to be called “ King Pym ” by the coiirticT's. (daren- 
doii's testimony is that not only had he “ the greatest inlluence in 
the House of any man,” hut he was the most ])o]:)ular man and 
the ablest to do hurt ” that had ever been in an Knglish l^arliament. 

Ho had,” says the same authority, “ a comely and grave way of 
expressing himself, with great volubility of words, natural and 
pro])er;” to which I may add, on the fiith of liis preserved 
speeches, that the characteristic of his elo(]uence was massive and 
business-like imja'cssiveness rather than brilliance. In the best 
portrait I have seen of him (after a miniature by Pooper) there is a 
calm Pmglish massiveness of head aiid iace, with something of a 
settled seriousness, verging on sorrow. He had vowed to break 
the neck of the tyranny of his country. He had also fixed ideas 
as to the means. His leading principle— and it marks his exact 
jdace in the Revolution — was that of the necessity of establishing 
the su{)remacy and inviolai)ilitv of l*arliament. Jii respect of the 
immediate change's to be striven for in Idiiirch and State, ho was, 
though perhaps in advance of tlui Hirl of Hcilford, by no means 
of furious dispositions.” Somersetshire lias the honour of having 
jiroduced Pym, and he had beim educated at Oxford. He had lieen 
a widower since 1620. One of his sons had been with him in the 
Short Parliament, and another was to be in the Long i^arliamcnt 
after liis father’s death, 'fill the meeting of Parliament Pym’s 
usual town-lodging had been in Gray’s Inn Lane ; but he hail re- 
moved to “a lodging at Sir Richard Manley’s house in a little 
court behind \Yestniinster Hall.” Here Hamjiden and others met 
daily to consult with him at a table kept at their joint expense.^ 

John Hami'dkn (co. Bucks), a tat. IG. By birth a very wealthy 
gentleman of Buckinghamshire, ami a cousin of Oliver CVomwell, 
Hampden, like Pym, brought with him the experience of former 
Parliaments, ahd a reputation for patriotism ae(piired in them. He 
had been an especial friend of Eliot, whose t^vo sons lie took charge 
of during their father’s fatal imprisonment. During the period 
of “ Thorough ” he had lived mainly in retirement ; and what 
remains of his correspomhmee during this period reveals a character 
of unusual piety, conscientiousness, gentleness, and self-command, 
with a certain graceful and accomplished suavity of phrase, de- 
scribed by Clarendon as a llowing courtesy to all men.” Btuieath 
all, however, there slept an English courage, and a depth of exhaust- 
less machination in aid of that courage. He came forward to light 

1 Wood’s Athena), 111.72-80; Chircn- Memoir of Hainiulen (1851), 183 seq. ; 
don’s History, 74, and 474 -.0; Ularen- Forstor’s Life of Pym in ‘‘Statesmen 
don’s Life (1759), 41 ; Lord Nugent’s of the Commonwealth.” 
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the ship-money battle in the law-courts, and was ready to spend his 
whole fortune in feeing lawyers, and in emj)loying against the Crown 
every ingenuity or delay of the law, rather tlian pay the few shillings 
denianded of him. It is his courage that is now thought of when 
we speak of Hampden ; but there was a singular agreement among 
his contemporaries, both friends and foes, as to his profound crafti- 
ness as w'ell. “lie was a man,’* says Clarendon, “of much greater 
“ cunning [than l\yni] and, it may be, of the most discerning spirit, 
“and of the greatest address to bring anything to pass wdiich he 
“ desired, of any man of that time, and who laid the design deepest.” 
lie did not speak often, (Clarendon continues, and hardly ever at 
the bt'ginning of a question ; but ho w^as a v('Ty w^eighty speaker 
when he did speak, and had a i)cculiar art of coming in at the end 
of a debate and summing up so as to turn all to his own conclusion, 
or, if that could not bo, getting the subject postponed. Also he 
had a way of “ infusing his own opinions into those from whom he 
pretended to learn,” and of throwing out ideas in advance of the 
moment, so as to be disintegrating theoretically alu'.ad of the 
point practically reached. “ Of an industry and vigilance,” adds 
Cdarendon, Avith his fondness for superlatives, “not to bo tired 
“ out by the most laborious, and of parts not to be imposed on 
“ by the most subtle; and sharp, and of a personal courage equal to 
“ his best parts and again, “ He Avas indeed a very wise man, and 
“of great parts, and possessed Avith the most absolute spirit of 
“ popularity and the most absolute fiiculties to govern the people 
“ of any man 1 ever knew.” Descriptions from other pens convey 
the same impressions of Hampden. His face, in 1 he only authentic 
portrait of him, is very fine, firm and thoughtful, with a deep 
Italian- looking softness in it. He resided in Westminster, to be 
near Hym ; his second Avife, Avhom he had recently married, being 
generally in town Avitli him, Avliile his family by his first Avife were 
in Ihicks.^ 

Denzil Holles (Dorchester), wtat. 43. Second son of the late 
Earl of Clare and brother of the present Earl, Holles also brought 
into the Parliament a reputation earned in preceding ones ; more 
particularly on that famous occasion of the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment of 1028-9, Avhen he held 8])eaker Finch in the chair by 
main force Avhile the House passed their “ Three Pesolutions ” (see 
Vol. T. p. 182). He was “as much valued and esteemed by the 
“ Avhole party,” says Clarendon, “as any man ; as he deserved to 
“ he, being of more accomplished parts than any of them.” .He 
Avas rather hampered noAV, though not so much as his brother the 
Ekirl, by the fact that their sister had been Strafford’s first wife, and 
that they Avero the uncles of Strafford’s children.^ 

Sir Philip Stapleton, Knt. (Boroiighbridge). “A proper man, 
“ of a fair extraction,” so Clarendon introduces him, “ who, being a 

I Wood’s Athon. TV. 69— 62 ; Claren- Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoir (edit, 
don, 65, 74, 119, 396; Lord Nucrent’s 1701), p. 240. 

Memorials of Hampden ; Forster’s Life ; 2 Collins by Brydges. 
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“ branch of a younger family, inherited hut a moderate estate, about 
500/. the year, in Yorksliire, aiid, according to the custom of that 
county, bad s])ent his time in those deliglits which hoises and dogs 
administer.’’ Jhit, having been returnc<l to the Long Pari iaiiu nt, 
he in a short time “a])j)eared a man of vigour in body and iniiid, 
and to 1)0 rather witliout good breeding than not ca]iable of it.” ^ 
8ih Benjamin Hud YA iiD, Knt. (Wilton), 68. This veteran, 
who had served in many Parliaments before, liad been, in his younger 
days, a wit and courtier ; and his name is associated with that of 
Shakespeare’s Ji^arl of Pembroke in a volume of verses composed 
between them. Ben Jonson had also addressed epigrams to Kud- 
yard. lie was now a pious and reforming politician.^ 

AYilltam Strode (Boeralston, co. Devon). There is some dis- 
pute whether this wtis the Strode who figured, along with Denzil 
Jlolhis, l^diot, kSelden, Benjamin Valentine, William Coriton, and 
others, in the famous closing scene of the Parliament of 1028 9, 
and had been imprisoned in conserpionce. lie is described as a 
young man,” and can hardly have been that elder Strode. At all 
events h(‘, was “ one of the fiercest men of his party,” according to 
Clanmdon.’^ 

Oliver Sr. John (Totness), u tat. 12. Ho was the son of a Bed- 
fordshire kniglit, related to the Bolinghroke family, and was a 
Lincoln’s Inn lawyer. In that ]>rofession he had won imiiumse 
celebrity as Hampden’s eoiinsel iji the ship-money case, “lie 
was,” says (harendon, a man reserved and of a dark and clouded 
countenance, very proud, and conversing with very few, and these 
men of his own humour and inclinations.” In allusion to his gloomy 
looks they called him the ‘Hhirk-lantern man” of’ the Puritan 
party, lie had married, for his second wife, a cousin of Oliver 
Cromwell.'^ 

John Selden (Oxford University), a’tat. 56. Tlie sketch already 
given of this great scliolar and keen thinker (Yol. I. pp. 182 — 487) 
will serve for our cognizance of him at his entry into the Long Par- 
liament. His was certainly one of the weightiest reputations in 
tile House. That ho would be on the side of J'tcform was augured 
by his antecedents iu former Parliaments, by his anti-clerical spirit, 
and by the motfco lie li ad chosen, “ Liberty above everything but 
his peculiar interpretation of that motto, and his cool and sce])tical 
temper, were to lead him to a policy rather of varying criticism of 
both parties than of thoroughgoing devotion to eitlicu'. 

]Mathaniel PiENNES (Baiibury), <x^taU 32. This celebrated 
member, the .second son of Viscount Saye and Sele, was regarded 
as a milder edition of his father — equally thoroughgoing in his 

^ Clarfiiidon, Hist. 119. Member.^,” 198, and Grand Remon- 

2 Wood’s Athen. 111. 4.55 et a^q. sininco,” 187- 189. Wood’s date, 1578, 

^ Wood’s Atlion. IJI. 176— 178 ; Fors- for the birth of ihU Strode, must be 

tor's Hist, and 13iog. Essays (1858), an error. 

I. 20, 21 ; Sanford’s Studies, 396— ^ clarendon, 74, 75 ; and Carlyle's 

400; Forster’s Arrest of the Five Cromwell (edit. 1857), I. 77 — 79. 
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Puritanism, but personally more prepossessing. lie came to be 
called “ Young Subtlety.” Educated at Winchester, and Oxford, 
he had travelled in Switzerland and Scotland, making Calvinistic 
observations. Ifo was an especial companion of Hampden. 
“Proad tiice, bluntish nose, hair brown and sleeked over the 
forehead,” are my notes from a portrait of him.^ 

Sin Autfiuk llASEiaiiG, Bart. (co. Leicester). Ho was an intimate 
friend of Fiennes and worked with him in Parliament. He had 
been married twice — his second wile being a sister of Lord Brooke. ^ 
Ho was of “ a rude and stubborn nature,” according to Clarendon ; 
which means that he was very resolute and of extreme political 
ojiinions. 

Francis Rous (Truro), mtat, 61. A zealous Puritan of former 
Parliaments, and known by various pious writings, Rous had not 
yet given to the world the production by which he ought now to bo 
best known, viz. : his metrical version of the Psalms. A portrait of 
him which I have seen presents him wdth grey hair and beard, a 
large round hat on, and his eyes near together.^ 

Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge), atat, 42. Though this was 
(h’om well’s third Parliament, he entered it a comparatively undis- 
tinguished man. He was known, however, in the Fen-counties, 
where he had been residing (at Ely since 1G3G) as a zealous 
geiitleman-tarnier of Puritan principles. Ho was a cousin of 
ilampdeii and of Waller, and related to 8t. John the I^awyer and 
others in the House ; and Hampden coidd certify that he was no 
ordinary man, but “would set well at the mark.” If his letter, 
written two years before, to his cousin, St. tlohn’s wife, could have 
been produced, it would have given a better idea of him than any- 
thing else. “ I live, you know xvhere^* he had there said ir reply 
to some letter of the lady expressing admiration and alfection for 
him — “ in ^leshec-, which they say signifies Prolonging ; in Kedar, 
“ which signifies Blackness; yet the Lord forsaketh me not. Though 
“ He do jmdong, yet He will, I trust, bring me to His tabernaclp, 
“ to His resting-place. My soul is with the congregation of the 
“ First-))orn, my body rests in hope ; and, if here I may honour my 
“ God either by doing or by sulfering, I shall be most glad. . . . 
“ You know what my manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived in 
“ and loved darkness, and hated light; I was a chief, the chief of 
“ sinners. This is true : I hated godliness, yet God had mercy 
“ on me.” It was not long before the fervour which breaks out in 
these lines attracted notice in the House. “ The first time I ever 
“ took notice of Mr. Cromwell,” afterwards wrote Philip Warwick, 
member for Radnor, in an often-quoted passage, “was in the very 
“ beginning of the Parliament held in Nov. 1640, when I vainly 
“ thought myself a courtly young gentleman ; for we courtiers 

I Woo<Vs Athen. III. 877 — 881 ; and Mr. David Laing’si “ Notices regarding 
Clarendon, 936 (Life). Metrical Versions of the Psalms,” in 

* Debrett’s Baronetage. appendix to Baillie’s Letters (III. 532 

* Wood’s Athenee, III. 466; and etseq.y 
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Vcalued ourselves much upon our good clothes. I came into tho 

House one morning, wcll-clad, and peieeived a gentleman speak- 

ing, whom I knew not — very ordinarily a[)})nrelled ; for it was a 
“ plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill 
“ country tailor ; his linen was plain and not very clean ; and I 
“ remember a s]H3ck or two of blood u])on his liltle baml, which 
** M^'as not much larger than liis collar. His hat was w ithout a hat- 
** hand. His stature was of a good size; his swoimI stuck close to 
“ hi.s side ; his countenance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp 
‘‘ and untunable, and his ehxpience full of fervour.” Clarendon 
also tells us how ho found Cromwell “rude” and “ tempestuous,” 
beyond all hounds of courtesy, in one of his first encounters with 
him in aC«>mmittee. All Cromweirs children had been born before 
the Long Parliament, and he had lost his eldest son, Eijbert, about 
eighteen months before. ^ 

ScK Hknry Vane, Junior, Knt. (Hull), a-faf. 28. Tho life of 
this young man, the eldest sou of 8ecretary Sir Henry Vau(‘, had 
already Vieen singular in the eyes of the w'orld. Sent to Oxford 
from Westminster School, he had astounded the authorities by 
refusing, though but a boy, to take the rerjuired oaths. Perplexed 
by the precocious ultra-Puritanism of his son, the elder Vane had 
sent him abroad : and in bis twenty-third year ho had emigrated to 
America. He had been received there with much respect as the son 
of a Privy Councillor; and in 1636 he had been elected Governor 
of Massacdiuscits, the fourth in its serit‘.s of Governors. During 
his year of office the colony was much distracted by a controversy 
occasioned by the public preaching of a Mrs. Hutchinson, the clergy 
declaring tlie usurpation of the preaching function by a Avoman to ho 
monstrous and unscriptural, and also denouncing her doctrines as 
Antinomian. The young Governor Vane, and a minority with him, 
stood out for Mrs. Hutchinson and liberty, and he maintained a dis- 
cussion on the subject in printed letters with the ex-Goveruor Win- 
throp. In the following year the majority re elect ed Wiuthrop to the 
Governorship, and Vane returned to England, leaving, however, a 
very favourable opinion of him among the colonists. He married, 
sat in the IShort Parliament for Hull, had been knighted by 
(Charles (June r64()), and ha<l been appointetl to the lucrative post 
of joint- treasurer of the navy. It was probably hoped that lie 
was now tamed, and would act as became his fatlier’s son. But 
there was hardly a young head in England Avith such a (piantity 
of undeveloped tlieory in it. “ He Avas a man,” says Claieiulon, 
‘‘of extraordinary parts, a pleasant wit, a great understaiulirig 
“ which pierced into and discerned the purposes of other men 
“ with wonderful sagacity, whilst he had himself vultum clamum^ 
“ that no man could make a guess of what he intended.” This 
character was given after farther kuoAvledge; hut Vane’s peculiar 

^ Carlyle’s Cromwell (edit. 1857), T. Hist, and Biog. Essays, I. 334, 335 
79 — 90, and I. 54, 55 (note) ; Forster’s Clarendon, Life, i'36. 
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visage seems to have struck i3eoplo from his first appearance in 
the House. It came partly from liis father and mother, ^‘neither 
of whom,” says Clarendon, were beautiful persons but there 
was something in it l)eyond the natural.^ 

Hi iiNnY' Mauten (eo. lh;rks), alat. .‘18. Jlelonging also to the 
knot of the morii extreme spi;culative spirits of the time, this 
Henry iMarten, son of Sir Henry .Marten, Dean of the Court of 
Arcdies, was distinguished from all of them by a certain moral 
dilference. Educated at Oxford, and a member of one of the inns 
of ('ourt, he had been provided by his father with a very rich wife, 
from whom he had sejiarated. lie had been living an easy, 
and, as was said, a very lax life about town, or on his property in 
the vale of the White Horse in Berks, where his generosity made 
him very popular. “Ho was a groat lover of ])retty girls,” says the 
gossip Aubrey, writing of him long afterwards, but while he was 
still alive, “and as far from a Puritan as light from darkness.” 
But “ he was,” adds the same gossip, “ a great and faithful lover of 
his country.” Aubrey goes on, “ He was of an incomparable wit at 
repartees;” and ISir Edward Bayntou was wont to say that “his 
company was incomparable, but that he would lx', drunk too soon.” 
His speeches were never long, but “wondrous pertinent, poig- 
nant, and witty ;” and he would often turn the whole House by some 
happy jest. “He was wont to sleep much in the House- at least 
“dog-sleep. Alderman Atkins made a motion that such scan- 
“daloiis members as slept should be put out. H. IM. starts up: 
“ ‘ Hr. Speaker, a motion bas been iiuule to turn out the .• I 

“ desire tlui vo(i<Pes may also be turned out.’ ” From which scraps of 
gossip it may be seen that IMarten was from the lirst more of what 
we should now call a free-thinker than a Puritan. Jn the end 
they came to call him an Atheist, a Communist, and what not. It 
was from ^larten, at all evmits, that Hyde, who knew him w^ell, 
first heard anything like an expression of Ke])ublican opinions. 
Meeting him in Westminster churchyard soon after the beginning 
of the Parliament, and jesting with him on his connexion with the 
Puritans, Hyde had heard him say, “ I do not think one man wise 
enough to govern us all.” The speech took away Hydifs breath.'^ 
Bflstropp: Whitlocke (Marlow), ntat. 35. Connected, as we 
already know, with the Bulstrodes of Horton (Vol. I. p. 520), 
Whitlocke had for some time been an eminent lawyer when he was 
chosen to siu ve in the Long Ikirliament. Although he liad been 
educated in St. John’s College, Oxford, when Laud was President of 
the College, and retained some alfectioiiato recollection of Laud on 
that account, his dispositions were with the party of Reform. To 
that party he remained faithful on the whole ; but his character 


1 Wood’s Atheii. III. 57S - 587 ; Cla- 
reutlon, 75 Juid 442 ; Siinfcn’d, a!»2- - 
395 ; iiiid Lifo of Vano Ly e’h.'wlos 
Wentworth IJphani, in S^Jiirks’s scries 


of Amcric/ui Bio^^raphics (1835). 

“ Wood’s Alluiii. III. 1237 1241, 
with Bliss’s fohlitions ; Aubrey’s Lives ; 
.Hid Clarendon (Life), 937. 
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was of a kind to be swayed pretty easily by personal considerations, 
and by events as they turned np.^ 

Siu Samuel Luke, Knt. (Ledford). It would be wrong not to 
take note of this zealous Presbyterian member of tlui Long Parlia- 
ment, if only on account of bis being the supposed original of 
Butler’s Ihidibms. I iiave seen in the State Paper Oflice a petition 
from Sir Samuel l.nke, in 16o8, to I. and, for leave for himself and 
family to attend divine service at any one of three parish churches 
near Jiis mansion of Woodend in Bedfordshire, instead of his own 
parish church of Copthall, the distance of which was inconvenient, 
especially in winter. Laud (July 2, 1638) grants tlie i)etitiun, on 
condition that the hmiily shall still attend the communion at 
Copthall (hiurcli. Butler seems about this time to have been 
residing in Luke’s housidiold, as secriitary or the like. 

Sir Kuwaud Dekuing, Bart. (co. Kent). This gentleman, 
afterwards a zealous royalist, entered the l^arli^lment as a Ihiritan, 
particularly vehement for Church Keform. He was calhd “ the 
silver trumpet of th(‘. House,” having a line voice, which lie liked 
to use. ‘‘A man of levity and vanity,” CTareiidon calls him, “easily 
flattered by being commended.”^ 

George, Loud .I.)T(;nY (co. Dorset), fvtaf. 28. This young nable- 
man, who was to play a dashing part in the Parliament, ultimately 
for the King, was the eldest son of the Karl of Bristol, and had 
been in Madrid when his father was ambassador at the Si)anisli 
Court. He had been educated at ^lagdalen (k:)llpge, Oxford, where 
he had been intimate with Peter Heylyn, then Fellow there. Of 
“very extraordinary parts by nature and art,” of “graceful and 
beautiful person,” of “great eloquence and becomingn(‘ss in his dis- 
course,” and “ efpial to a very good part in the greatest alfair, but 
the untittest man alive to conduct it, having an ambition and vanity 
superior to all his other parts,” is (Tareuilon’s character of him 
from his own knowledge. A portrait of him by Vandyke repre- 
sents him as very handsome, with rich, full face, and long curled 
fair hair.^ 

8(u John Cor.EPErrER (co. Kent). In the course of events 
this gentleman, like liis colleague Deering, was to go over to the 
King’s side, but with a weight of character and influence far greater 
than Deering’s. Clarendon’s character of him is that he was “ a 
“good speaker, being a man of an universal understanding, a quick 
“ comprehension, a woiiderful memory, who commonly s[>oke at the 
“ end of a debate, when he could recollect all that had been said of 
“ weight on all sides with great exactness, and express his own sense 
“ with much clearness, and such an a})plication to the House that 
“ no man more gathered a general concurrence to his opinion than 
“ he ; which was the more notable because his person and manner of 

1 Wood’s Athen. III. 1042. s Wood’s Athen. HI. 1100; Collins 

a Forster’s ^ ^Arrest of the Five Mem- by Bry<l):?es, V. 3t>5 cl srr/.; and Clar. 
bors,” 228 el seq.] and Clar. 06. lo7, 138. 
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speaking were ungracious enough.” In another place Clarendon 
adds such particulars as these — that “ he was of a rough nature, a 
hot head, and of great courage,” had been in military service abroad 
and had fought many duels, had long been known as an active 
man of business among the Kentish gentry, and had now entered 
Parliament with a determination to make himself felt. He had, 
however, ‘‘a fancy so perpetually working” that, though he might 
agree to a project to-day, he would have to-morrow a new budget of 
doubts about it — which, Clarendon thinks, was his chief fault.^ 
Edward Hyde (iSaltash, Cornwall), cetat. 32. Hyde’s antecedents 
are known to us as far as to the year 1032 (Vol. 1. pp. 494-5). 
Since tlien he had been diligent in his profession as a lawyer, and 
had acquired as much practice as he cared for, so as, with a com- 
petent estate of his own to boot, to be leading “a very pleasant am^ 
plentiful life.” But “he had ambition enough,” he says, “to keej 
him from being satislu?d with his own condition;” and to tliis am- 
bition, togcth(3r with his fastidious and intellectual tastes, he owed, 
he hints, his moral salvation. “There never was an age,” he says, 
“ in which, in so short a time, so many young gentlemen who had 
“ not experience in the world, or some good tutelar angel to protect 
“ them, were insensibly and suddenly ov(irwhelmed in that sea of 
“ wine and women, and quarrels and gaming, wdiich almost over- 
“ spread the whole kingdom.” Happily escaping a fate to which 
a certain liixuriousness of disposition might have exposed him, and 
retaining his many friends among the lawyers and wits, and above 
all his aifectionate intimacy with Lord Falkland and the rest of the 
thoughtful “ Latitudinarian ” group, he had of late been extending 
his acqudintance in the direction of the Court. Arnoi g the noble- 
men, he knew Essex, Pembroke, Hertford, Manchester, Holland, 
Dorset, Mandeville, and Conway; and circumstances had brought 
liim into somewhat c.onlidential communication with Laiid. He 
fancied that Laud tlid a great many unpopular things from having no 
fri(;nd about him candid enough to explain matters to him and to tell 
him his faults of manner and temper, and he seems to have thought 
that, if ho himself were much with the old man, there was a fund 
of reasonableness in him that might be managed for good. Still, on 
the whole, Hyde took his j)lace in the Parliament, as in its pre- 
decessor, decidedly as a reformer ; and, as a lawyer, he had reform- 
hobbies of his own. Ho was a first-rate speaker; “if not a little 
too redundant,” says Sir Philip Warwick.^ 

Sir Lucius Carey, Viscount Falkland (Newport, Isle of 
Wight), (htal. 30. Always close to Hyde in the House, in a place 
near the Speaker which was kept for them by a tacit understanding, 
sat iiis dear friend Falkland, whom he admired and loved more than 
any other man in the House. (The Falkland peerage, being Scottish, 
did not exclude Falkland from the Commons.) Nor was it long 

1 Clarendon, 136 (History), and 940 a Clarendon, 932 et tea. (Life) ; and 
Life) ; Warwick’s Memoir, 195-6. Warwick, 196. 
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before those qualities of head and heart which Hyde, Chillingworth, 
Hales and otliers, had for years been admiring in the young noble- 
man in private arrested the attention of the House, and made 
him, though perhaps the most diminutive and insignificant-looking 
person in it, one of its leading minds. In j)olitics he was, on the 
whole, in advance of Hyde. “ lie had not the (k)urt in great 
“ reverence, and had a presaging spirit that the King would fall 
“ into great misfortune ; and, though ‘‘ he had a better O])inion of 
“the Church of England and the religion of it than of any 
other church and religion, and had extraordinary kindness for 
“ very many churchmen,’' yet “ he had in his own judgment such 
“ a latitude of opinion that he did not believe any part of 
“ the order or government of it to be so essentially necessary to 
‘‘ religion but that it might be parted with.” Hero Hyde was at 
variance with him; but Falkland’s characteristic wish that it 
could be brought about that all necessary reforms should come from 
the Crown itself kept him and Hyde together to the end.^ 

Arthur Capel (Hertfordshire), (ttaf. 40. This gentleman took 
his plac.e in the Commons as a reformer, and was actually the first 
to stand up there and complain of the grievances of the country. 
Very soon, however, his Royalist tendencies were to declare them- 
selves ; and he was hut eiglit months in the Commons when (Aug. 
6, 1G41) he was transferred to the Lords as Baron Capel of JIadham, 
CO. Herts. It is, conseqiumtly, as the Royalist Lord Capel, brave 
to the death, that he is now remembered. He had always,” says 
Clarendon, “ lived in a state of great plenty and general estimation, 
having a very noble fortune of his own by descent, and a fair 
addition to it by his marriage with an excellent wife, a lady of 
very worthy extra(ition, of great virtue and beauty, by whom he 
“ had a numerous issue of both sexes, in which he took great joy 
“ and comfort, so that no man was more happy in all his domestic 
“ affairs.” A picture of him by Jansen, still extant, represents him 
with his family about hini.2 

EdxMUND Waller (St. Ives, Cornwall), <vtat. 35. Since wo parted 
with him last in 1G32 (Vol. I. pp. 465 — 4G7) this well-known poet 
had been living the life of a very wealthy young widower, chiefly on his 
estates in Bucks, occasionally turning out a copy of graceful verses, 
addressed to the King, the Queen, or some courtier or lady, but, on 
the whole, preserving his independence. Unsucc(;ssful in his suit 
of Lady Dorothy Sidney, the “ Saccharissa ” of his poems, he had 
married, for his second wife, a lady of humbler rank. He had re- 
entered public life in the Short Parliament with such dispositions 
as might be expected in one who was a kinsman of Hampden and 
Cromwell, and yet of cool intellectual tastes and a friend of Hyde 
and Falkland. “ He was a very pleasant discourser,” says Clarendon, 

Clarendon, 939-40, and 966 (Life) ; worth, IV. ‘20 ; Olar. Hist. 703; Picture 
and see Vol. I. pp. 495-6. No. 794 iu National Portrait Exhibition 

* Dugdale’s Baronage, II. 466; Rush- of 1866. 
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in earnest and in jest, and tlicrcfore very grateful to all kind of 
“company.” I]i tljo House lie at once took a prominent part. 
“ Having a graoidiil way of speaking, and l)y thinking mucli upon 
“several arguments (wliieh liis temper and complexion, that had 
“ much of melancholic, inclined him to), he often seemed to speak 
“upon the sudden when the occasion had only admitted the oppor- 
“tunity of saying what he had thoroughly considered — which yet 
“ was rather of delight than weight.” The terrible moral defects 
which, according to ( Tarendon, mingled Avith all his good qualities 
— to wit, “ a narrowness in his nature to the lowest degree,” and 
his “ ahjectness and want of courage to support him in any vir- 
tuous underlaking ” — were subsequent discoveries.^ 

Sill WiiJUAM Walliui, Knt. (Andover), aiat. 43. Possibly a 
relative of the jDoet, and of a good family in Kent, this Waller had 
been educated at Oxford, had served in the earlier stages of the 
great German war, had been knighted by James in lG'2'2y and, having 
married twice since that time, had been living as a country-gentle- 
man of decidedly Pr(5sl»yteriau opinions. JOntering Pailiament as 
“ an active person against prerogative and everything that looked 
that way,” ho was to be better known ere long in a military caj>acity. 
That he Avas a man of talent and of serious atid thoughtful mind is 
proved, not only by Ids suhsecpient career, but by meditativ^e Avritiiigs 
of liis later years Avhieh may still bo road, and Avldeh Cohuidge 
admired. Ho Avas a very little man, fair and rather florid, Avith 
brown liair, tending to grey .2 

Sjr Kalfh Hopton, K.B. (Wells). He Avas the son of a 
Somersetshire sipdre, and, after having been for some time at 
Oxford, bad goiui abroad in bis youth to serve in the first stage of 
the great German Avar. He had bt‘eii 8ir William Waller’s com- 
panion in arms there. He Avas present at the Hattie of TVague 
(Nov, <S, 1020), and bad helped gallantly in tlio escape of Queen 
'Klizabeth of Hnliemia (daughter of James I. of England) after that 
ernsbing defeat of her and her husband’s causes lleturning to 
England, he had been made K.I>. at the coronation of Charles L, 
ami liad served in several of Oliarles’s Parliaments, so tliat, when 
he appeared in the Long Parliament as member for Wells, it was 
with some accpiired political ex]>ericnce. Ho was decidedly for 
destroying the system of “ Tliorougli ” and liberalizing the Govern- 
ment ; and it Avas not till mere discussion bad turned into civil 
war that liis conscience led him on tlie Avliole to declare for 
the King. Then bis military talents came into request, and ho 
Avas to prove perhaps the very ablest officer the King had. “ A 
“ man superior to any temptation,” Clarendon calls him ; “ of good 
“ understanding, a clear courage, an industry not to be tired, and a 
“generosity not to be exhausted and the testimony is uniform to 

^ Waller’s Life in Johnson’s “ Lives 928 (Life), 
of the Poets” (where there is a mistake 2 Wood’s Athen. III. 814 ; Warwick’s 
as to Waller’s burgh) ; Clai’endon, 927, Memoir, 254 ; and Clarendon, 401. 
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tlio same efTect. A portrait 1 have seen represents him in a ruff, 
with short fair hair, and a small fair beard. ^ 

h'ERDTNANDO, LolU) Uairkax (co. York), 50. The Fairfaxes 
were an ancient and im[)ortant family in Yorksliire. 8ir 'Jliomas 
Fairfax of Denton in that county, a soldier and diplomatist in his 
earlier years, bnt latbady leading the life of an active country- 
gentleman, had been created Jlaron Fairfax of Cameron in the 
Scottish peerage in 1G:27. Ferdinainlo, his son, had lx*en knighted 
by James in 1007, when he was twenty-three years of age, liad in 
the same year married T^ady Uary, daughter of I.ord Shellield, 
President of the ^sh)rt]i, and had since then lived also chit'.fly in his 
native county. To him and his wife there had been l)orn a large 
family — their eldest son being dliomas Imirfax (horn 1012), after- 
wards the celebrated Commander-in-ehief of the Parliamcmtary 
Army. Edward Fairfax, the poet and translator of lasso, was the 
brother of the old ])eor, and, living much in Yorkshire till his 
death in 1632, had had some share in tlie education both of his 
nephew, 8ir Fcu’dinaiido, and of his grand-nephew, the future 
general. In tlic year ol‘ the poet’s death, tlie future general, though 
only twenty years of age, was already a conspicuous member of 
the famil3^ After four years at Cambridge lie had gone abroad 
for military service in the iSfetherlands under Lord Yc're, and ho 
had just returiKid with some reputation so acquired, aiid with the 
name among his relatives of ‘‘fiery young Tom.” In 1637 he had 
married Anno, daughter of his late commainler, Lord Vh‘re, and 
taken up his hoine with her in Yorkshire, beside his grandfather, the 
old peer, and his father, Sir Ferdinando. All the three Fairfaxes, 
thiu’efbre, were in Yorkshire at the time of Charles’s first expedition 
against the Scots (1()3‘J) ; and two of them, as we have seen, had 
been active in the King’s service in that (‘xpodition — Sir Ferdi- 
nando as colonel of a Yorkshire foot-regiment, and Thomas as a 
commander of horse. Thomas’s horse-troop was known as “The 
Yorkshire Ibalcaps,” and his service Avith them was so marked that 
Charles, behjre returning from the bootless expedition, knighted 
him. It was not till May 1610 that the old peer died, and Sir 
Ferdinando became Lord Fairfax. He, and his son. Sir Tliomas, 
took some pfirt again for Cliarles in the second Scottish camj)aign 
in that year, though by that time Lord Fairfax’s })olitical reluctance 
had begun to appear. AYhen he entered the Commons House in 
the Long Parliament (from Avhich his peeragi^, being Scottish, did 
not exclude him), it Avas understood that he Avould belong to the 
party of Eeform. Ho had already, as Sir Fm’dinando, been in one 
of Charles’s early Parliaments, and also in the Short Parliament of 
April 1640. He is described as “ a man of good average ability, Avith 
“groat powers of application, steadiness of aim, and unsAverving 
“honesty of purpose ; ” and his portrait presents him as handsome, 
light-haired, ami good-humoured. He is less memoralde on his 

‘ Dug'* laic’s Haronage, TL Markliam’s Fairflix, 202; Clar. 482. 
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own account;, however, than as the father of his son. Sir Thomas, 
who was not then in Parliament, bub in Yorkshire (a young 
husband of twenty-seven, with one or two children), waiting the 
call of events. 1 

Siu SiMOND.s D’Ewes, Knt. (Sudbury), cetnt. 38. Since wo saw 
J)’Ewes as a student at Cambridge (Vol. T. pp. 228-230), he had 
been called to the Par of tlie Middle Temple (1(323), had become 
known as a zealous antiquarian, liad imuTied, been knighted by 
(Charles, and, having succeeded his father in the property of Stow 
Hall, Sutfolk, had been living as a well-to-do country knight, lie 
had been high sheritf of Snlfolk in 1(339, and was known to his 
neighbours as a pious gentleman of Puritan views. Having com- 
pleted, as early as 1(332, his “Journals of the Parliaments of 
Elizabeth” (not published till half a century afterwards), he was 
anxious to be cliosen for the Long Parliament. Having succeeded 
in obtaining a seat just after the hrst meeting of the l^irliament, 
he entered it with some real reputation as an authority in questions 
of Parliamentary precedent and privilege ; which rei>utation Ids 
vanity disposed him to overtax, till the House b(igan to regard him 
as a bore. But his indefatigable habit of note- taking enabled him 
to do posterity a service. On the very first day of his taking his 
seat he produced his note-book and began to jot down details of 
the incidents and speeches. Though a little inconvenienced by his 
being short-sighted, and by a certain jealousy of the House in the 
matter of reporting its proceedings at all, he persevered in the 
practice steadily, till, what with his notes in the House, and what 
with expansions of them by himself or his amanuensis in his 
lodgings (first in Millbank Lane and then in (Joat^s Alloy), the 
result was those folio volumes of MSS. now in the British Museum, 
in which impiirers into the history of that period find so much 
interesting material in such a confused state and in such a dread- 
fully cramp handwriting. D’Ewes, however, was not the only 
note-taker among the members. Siu pALm Veuney (Aylesbury), 
Framltnguam Gawdy (Thetford), and one or two others, also 
took notes. 2 

To the foregoing list of members individually may be added the 
following names, some of them known to us already, and others 
important enougli to be known, but for which a collective reference 
will suffice hero : — I. Country Gentlemen, In this category may be 
mentioned — Sidney Godolphin (Helston, Cornwall), the friend of 
Hyde and Falkland ; Sir Dudley North (co. Cambridge), son 
and heir of Dudley, 3rd Lord North ; Sir John Strangeways 
and Sib Walter Eablb (colleagues for Weymouth) ; Sir John 
Hotham (Beverley), and his son John Hotham (Scarborough) ; 

1 Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, by a very interesting account of D’Ewes 
Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. (1870), in connexion with the Long Parliament 
pp. 1 — 41. was given by the late Mr. John Bruco) ; 

English Biography, Vol. V. ; and Harl. MSS. 162, 163, et seq. 

Edinburgh Re oieio for July 1846 (where 
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Sir John Wray (Lincolnshire) ; Sir John Evelyn (Ludgershall, 
Wilts), and his namesake Sir John Evelyn (Bletchingley, Sur- 
rey) ; Sir Egbert Pye (Woodstock, with Speaker Lenthall for his 
fellow-member) ; Sir Thomas Barrington (Colchester), a cousin 
of Cromwell ; Sir William M asttam (co. Essex), also Cromwell’s 
kinsman ; Sir Henry Mildmay and Sir John Clot worthy (col- 
leagues for Malden) ; William Pierepoint (Great Wenlock), 
second son of the Earl of Kingston; Sir Egbert Harley (co. 
Hereford) ; Lord Philip Lisle (Yarmouth, Isle of Wight), eldest 
son of the Earl of Leicester ; Sir Henry Ludlow (co. Wilts), the 
father of Edmund Ludlow; and Sir John Dry den (co. North- 
ampton), the uncle of the poet Dryden, who was then a boy 

of nine years of age. II. Eminent Lawt/ers. In this category, 

besides those already mentioned, may be noted — John Maynard 
(Totiicss) ; John Glynn (Westminster), Eecorder of London; 
floiiN GLANVitj.E (Bristol) ; Geoffrey Palmer (Stamford) ; John 
Wylde (Worcestershire); Edward Bagshaw (Southwark) ; Egbert 
Holhorn (Michell, Cornwall); and HarboTtle Grimstone (Col- 
chester). 111. Army-men. Some of the country' gentlemen 

mentioned had had military training ; but Army-men in a more 
especial sense were — Henry Wilmot (Tam worth), who had 
been Commissary-gemiral in the second army against the Scots ; 
Henry Percy (co. Northumberland), brother of the Earl of 
Northumberland ; Henry Jermyn (Bury St. Edmunds), master of 
horse to the (^ueen; Colonel George Goring (Portsmouth), son of 
Lord Goring; Colonel Asuburnham (Ludgershall, Wilts) ; and 

Captain Pollard (Beeralston). lY. Citizen-merchants. Of this 

class were Isaac Pennington, Thomas Soame, John Venn, and 
Samuel Vassal, aldermen of the city of London and members 
for the city, and perhaps one or two aldermen from other towns. 
Pennington was certainly the most conspicuous man of the class, 
highly popular with the citizens of London, and at the same time 
deep in all the counsels of the Puritan leaders in Parliament.^ 


NINE MONTHS OF GENERAL PARLIAMENTARY ACTION. 

Imagine the two Houses, in November 1()40, settled for 
their work. Imagine the Lords in their House, with Lord 
Keeper Finch oh the woolsack (though not to occupy it long), 
and with Thomas Willys, the Clerk of the Crown, and John 


I Convinced aa I am that such a 
counting of the eminent heads of any 
time or moment as that which I havo 
attempted for the Long Parliament is 
worth, for genuine historical purposes, 
hundreds of pages of mere narrative or 


disquisition, I have taken great pains 
with the list. Yet I n ay not havo heeii 
able to avoid errors. — Original por- 
traits oT most of the colehrities of the 
Long Parliament wore in the National 
Portrait Exhibition of 1866: 
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Browne, the (llerk of the Parliament, in constant attendance. 
Imagine the (Jonimoiis in St. Stephen’s Chapel, at one end 
of which, iind(T’ the great window, is the chair on which 
Speaker Lejithall sits, with ireiiiy Elsyng, Clerk of the 
Commons, and John Jinshworth, the assistant-clerk, at a table 
immediately in front of him, while the great body of the 
members sit in rows at the sides, or some of them at the 
ends under the galleries, or some even in the galleries them- 
selves. Cradiially the mcmibers iix upon places according to 
their tastes. Pym sat on the Speaker’s left, but at some 
distance from him; and on the same side, but iiearer the 
Speaker, sat the yijunger Vane, St. John, Holies, D’Ewes, 
Henry aMarteii, and Edmund Waller. Oil the other side sat 
the elder Yam*, Ifyde, and Ealkland (these three always close 
together near the Speaker), also Kmlyard, Strode, Isaac 
Pennington, and Cromwell. Seldeii usually sat under the 
gallery at the entrance; Haselrig and IJol])orn usually in the 
gallery.^ Business began every morning with j)raycrs at 
eight o’elock, and for a time it was tried to end by about 
one o’clock. This, however, was found impossiWe, and after- 
noon sittings became habitual, extending often till dusk. 
Such afternoon-sittings, however, ^yove rarely attended by the 
younger and idler mem])ers ; who would be olf to the parks 
or to bowls or tennis after their early dinner. A system of 
fines was tried, to compel afternoon-attendance and punctuality 
at morning prayers. It had to be given up, but seems from 
time to time to have been renewed. 

In the first nine months of their sittings, or between Nov. 3, 
1640, and August 1641, the two Houses, partly by the 
agtmcy of numerous Committees on dideront subjects, got 
through a vast quantity of work. A minute student, de- 
sirous of ascertaining every particular of their discussions 
or determinations during these nine months, might spend 
nine months of his own life in mere reading for the pur- 
j)ose. In the following summary I shall but mass together, 

1 D’Ewes is the authority for such lievieio (by the Into Mr. John Bruce), 
partio.ulars ; and some of them are from July 1846. 
an articlo on D’Ewes in the Edinburgh 
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under live lieads, what it seems desirable to know of the 
nature and results of their action in various general depart- 
ments, before following them into one department of para- 
mount interest, where our in(j[iiiries must be more express 
and laborious : — 

I. Release and Compensation of Victims. — Meeting as 
they did avowedly to break the neck of “Tliorough,” the 
Parliament, led by the Commons, addressed themselves, first 
of all, to the business of liberating and solacing such victims 
of the late tyranny as were still in duiunce. Among the 
many cases of immediate relief to individuals one dwells, 
with chief interest still, as all England did at the time, 
on some five or six. Tliere were Prynne, Thirtoii, and 
Bastwick, wlio had been lying in tluur separate prisons in the 
Cliannel Islands and the Scilly Islands since their public 
torture and mutilation in ; there was young John 

Lilburnc, who had been whipt through the streets in lOllS 
for distributing Ihynne’s writings, and had been in .prison 
since then; there was the poor KScot, Dr. Alexander Diighton, 
father of the future Archbishop Leighton, who had been in 
prison since his horrible mutilation for an Anti-lh-elatic pam- 
phlet so long ago as IGoO. On the 7th of November, the 
first real day of business in the Commons, most of these cases 
came up. Lilburne’s petition was presented by Ci’omwell ; 
and it was on this occasion that Sir Philip Warwick first 
saw Cromwell, and took note of his untidy appearance, his 
swollen, reddish face, and his harsh and fervid manner. That 
very day Lilburnc and Leighton Avere at large ; and Avithin 
little more than a month Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick Avere 
back from their numi distant prisons amid vast cheering of 
the citizens, wdio poured out in huge croAvds, on hors(‘, in 
coaches, and on foot, all Avith rosemary branches, to meet 
them. Burton and BastAvick Avere restored to their Avives, 
and Prynne, who had no wife, to his chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn. In due time came compensations of 5,000/., 6,000/., 
and like sums, Avith Burton’s restoration to his church in 
Friday Street, and Prynne’s to his barristership. Something 
was also done for the stout London citizen and merchant 
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Richard Chambers, and for other victims of the Star- 
chamber.^ 

IT. Punishment of Delinquents.— Of longer duration 
and more intricate difficulty were proceedings, as natural and 
necessary, for the trial and punishment of the ehief agents 
of “Thorough.’' Under a constitutional government, freely 
working by changes of ministry and the like, the practice of 
the impeachment and punishment of eminent political delin- 
quents on retrospective charges has come to seem meaningless 
or ridiculous. The politicians who were in go out, and the 
politicians who were out come in; and all shake hands and 
begin again. But, in a nation where there has been “ a 
tyranny,” where certain men have held and used power 
for a long period against the will and struggles of the com- 
munity, then, when the tables have been turned, these men 
have to expect a severe reckoning. How should it be other- 
wise ? So long as rrccmiuin and Pmna rule the world, it seems 
impossible that the trial and punishment by a community of 
those whom it has marked in such circumstances as eminent 
political delinquents can be anything else than a necessity. 
At all events, in England two centuries and a quarter ago 
this principle was in operation. When the Long Parliament 
met, it was as impossible for it to avoid bringing Strafford, 
Laud, Cottington, Windebank, and a few others to account, 
as it would be now to allow alleged criminals of another 
order to esca])e the law. 

Bloodthirstiness was not a characteristic of the Parlia- 
ment. There was but one of Charles’s confidential junto 
of ministers respecting whom Pym and the other leaders 
had made up their minds that nothing short of his death 
would satisfy the national need. This was Strafford. Him 
they struck first. Charles’s selfishness or his infatuation 
had given them the opportunity. Strafford, foreseeing what 

^ Rushworth, IV. 20 and 228-9 ; in the Islo of Scilly ; ” tho other from 
May’s Hist, of Long Pari. (1S12), Sara Burton, wife of Honry Burton, 
61, 55; Neal (edit. 1794), IT. 366— now close prisoner in the Island of 

368 ; and documents in S. P. O. Guernsey.” Mrs. Bastwick says she 

Amonjf the.so documents are two poti- had never been allowed to see her huo- 

tions, dated Nov. 7, 1610— one from hand, had “many small children de- 

“ Susanna Bastwick, wife of John Bast-. pending on her,”.and had been in great 

wick, Doctor of Physic, close prisoner straits and misery. 
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must Iiappen, had begged, liad imjilored, that he miglit he 
permitted to return to Ireland, or to remain with the wrecks 
of the Englisli army in Yorksliire, so as to he absent^from 
tJie rarliament. Jhit, the King having replied that Strafford’s 
presence was necessary, and liaving given his royal word that 
“not a hair of his liead should be touched,” tlie brave man 
had dared tlie worst. On the 0th of ^Sh)vember he was in 
London. On the 11th, coming straight from the King, he 
entered the House of Lords “ with a ])roud, glooming eountci- 
nance.” He was “ making towards his place at the board-end ” 
when he found Pym and other deputies from tlie (Commons 
already there, in the act of impeaching him and demanding 
his arrest. Driven back to the door by outcries, he was re- 
admitted, only to be called to his knees and delivered to the 
custody of the lUackllod. This custody was exchanged on the 
25111 of Novemlier for tlie sterner one of the Tower.^ From 
the moment of Ids arrest it may be said that the reign of 
'‘Thorough” was definitely at an end, the King cowed and 
(‘Tippled, and the Parliament supreme in England for all 
farther action whatsoewtu*. Had Strallbrd remained at large, 
a dissolution of the Parliament, with some new high-handed 
attempt by the King, might have come any day, and all might 
hav(i been lost or tlirown confusedly back. Hence the pro- 
found sagacity, as well as the boldness, of the policy of 
making his impeachment for treason almost the first act of 
the Commons. The proposal was Pym’s. It was the master- 
stroke by which he inaugurated and assumed his Parlia- 
mentary leadership. 

Strafford paving been disposed of, the proceedings against 
his chief fellow-culprits were more leisurely. Secretary 
Windebank, who had been in trepidation since the opening 
of the Parliament, took flight in the night of the 1st of De- 
cember, to avoid certain arrest in the House the niLxt day ; 
and, after skulking about the Kentish coast lor a day or two, 
he escaped to France, by crossing the Channel on a dark 
foggy night, with his nephew and secretary, Peade, in a small 


1 RuKhworth, IV. 42, 43 ; M;iy, 50, (>0 ; Baillio, 1. 272. 
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boat,^ Lord Keeper Fiiieli, against whom charges of treason 
were in preparation, escaped, or was let escape (Dec. 22) into 
Holland. Tlie Marquis of Hamilton and Lord Cottington, 
against both of whom proceedings had at first been threatened, 
were also allowed to withdraw themselves on their good 

behaviour. With Strattbrd in the Tower, and Hamilton 

forgiven, there remained of the so-called Triumvirs only Laud. 
The resolution how to deal with him seems to have been 
formed gradually. Attacked in the Commons on the lOtli of 
December by Sir Edward Deering, again more formally at- 
tacked on the 18tli by Denzil Holies, and complained against 
from time to time by the Scottish Commissioners before 
the Lords, it was not till the 1st of March, 1640-41, that 
he was removed from the house of Mr. Maxwell, the Usher 
of the Lords, where he had for some time been in custody, 
to his closer prison in the Tower. The rabble hooted him 

through Chcapside and as far as tlie Tower-gates. By that 

time the Commons had marked or struck down most of the 
other prime deliiu^uents. Six or seven of the fludges, against 
whom there were charges of misconduct, had been formally 
accused and held to bail. Wren, Bishop of Ely, and Pierce, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, with two or three other church- 
men who had been especially rigorous in prosecuting the 
Puritans, had also been accused and threatened. 

Miich of all this was merely in terrorevu Even in sending 
Laud to the Towt^r there was no settle<l purpose against the 
old man's life. It was enough that he and a few others, who 
might have been able to organize an opposition to the new 
course of affairs, should be put effectually hor^i de comhat. 
Only in the case of Strafford was there a determination for 
more. 

The trial of Strafford was for several months the all- 
engi'ossing subject of public interest. Many jiages would be 
required for all the particulars of that superlative story. 

1 House of Comnions order in S. P. 0. and its difficulties. There are 

of date Doc. 1, for examination of subsequent letters from Franco from 
Windebank on the morrow ; and Letter Reade, and Windebank himself, telling 
of Reade, of date “Calais j>, Dec. the sad straits to which they were put 
1040,” in the S. P. O., describing the in their exile, and asking remittances. 
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Three whole kingdoms, as the historian May says, were the 
accusers. It was the long labour of a committee of twelve 
of the (k)mmons, headed by Pym, and including Hampden, 
Selden, and Whitlocke, to pre])arc tlu^ lirst indictment. 
Scotland, through her commissioners, and Ireland, through 
accusers who came over for the pur])ose, contributed infor- 
mation which swelled the indictment to .a total of eight-and- 
twenty articles. On iMonday, the ^l^nd of March, IG 10-41, 
the trial began, and it was continued for fourteem days 
without interruption. As one walks now in the noble Hall 
of Mk*.st minster, and thinks of the many gnnit scenes of 
Hiiglisli History wliich those massive walls, that vast j)av(i- 
inent., and that high andied roof have witnessed, one remeni- 
l.)ers most of all that here the Earl of 8tra fiord was tried. 
One can imagine still the Hall as it was titled n[) for that 
occasion. Tlie farth(‘r end of it was converted into a gn^at 
stage, with seats ol* grcMUi frie/e, wlnu’eon sat the Peers as 
Stratford’s judg(‘s in their robes of crimson and ermine, 
with Arundel, as High Steward, on the W'oolsack. Hehind 
this stage were* little trellised rooms for the King, the* (^ueen, 
and the Court ladi(*s, in oiui of whicli the King was oft(*n 
seem anxiously taking notes. Tn tlu*. middle ot‘ the Hall, 
in a space at the end of the stage, was the ])risoner himself, 
dress('.d in black, in the custody of the K(‘eper of the Towi‘r, 
with his counsel and seca'ctaries about him; and in tin*, same 
space stood the witnesses as they were summoned, and the 
committee of the Commons and others managing the [)rose- 
cution. The rest of the Hall, from the stage to the door, 
was nearly billed with the Commons, with their heads un- 
covered, seated on rows of benches rising lengthwise from the 
floor upwards t(.) the walls. To the Scottish and Irish com- 
missioners and other privileged persons were assigned the 
two highest benches, railed off from the Commons ; and 
there was a miscellaneous audience in galleries, oi* other 
spare places, including many ladies. Tin* ])rnc(*(*dings began 
(uany morning at eight o’clock, by which time Stratford had 
been brought from the Tower in a barge ; but such was tlui 
crush that it was necessary for all but the highly privih^ged 

N 
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to 1)C ill tlioir placos by five o’clock. After that hour no 
egress was possible till between two and four in the afternoon, 
wlien tlie day’s Inisiness usually closed. It was daily,” 
says Ikiillie, who was present, the must glorious assembly 
“the Isle could afford; yet the gravity not sucli as I 
“ expcct(‘d. Oft great clamour without about the doors; in 
“ the intervals, while Stratford was making ready for answers, 
“ the Lords got always to their feet, walked and clattered — 
“ the liower House men too loud clattering ; after ten 
“ hours much puldic eating, not only of confections, but of 
“ ilesh and bread — bottles of beer and wine going thick from 
“ moutli to moudi witliout cups; and all this in the King’s 
‘"eye.” Of the ladies present, most of whom, “moved ])y 
pity proper to their sex,” took Strafford's side, not a few, 
says ^lay, “ had pen, ink, and paper in their hands, noting 
the })assag(is, and discoursing upon th(^ grounds of law and 
state.” And so, foi* fourteen full days, the trial went on. 
Among the host of witnesses, English, Scottish, and Irish, 
that had been examined, were the IMarquis of Hamilton, 
Bishop Juxon, the Earls of Northumberland, Holland, and 
Berkshire, Lord Conway, the elder Vane, and other Brivy 
Councillors, all reh'ased on the 0 (*casion by the King from 
their oath of secrc'cy. At length, all the twenty-eight articles 
of the im])eachmenl having been gone through, there remained 
only tlui final s])C(iclu*s for the defence and the prosecution. 

At this ])oint (A])iil 8) theni occurred a break in the pro- 
ceedings, favourable to Stralford. Cranted that all the alleged 
acts of the indictment were proved, argiKKi Strafford and his 
counsel, was it possible to bring any of them, or all together, 
within the very precise definition of treason by the Statute 
of Treason passed in the reign of Edward III. ? Was any 
such gemn-ality as “ sul) verting or endeavouring to subvert 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom ” recogni/cd among the 
treasons of that statute, or was the life of a subject to be 
sacrificed to a mere theory of ‘'constructive treason,” by 
which a series of acts not treasonous individually might be 
rc'gaided as treason in their sum? To help the Commons 
through this dillic ulty there was revealed to them at the last 
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moment, by the younger Sir Henry Vane, a startling piece of 
new evidence which he had had in lus possession for some 
time. This was a memorandum in his fatlier’s liandwriting, 
accidentally found by him among his father’s papers, and 
purporting to be a “ copy of notes taken at a junto of tlie 
Privy Council for Scots affairs about the 5th of JMay last.” 
Ill a conversation in wliich the King, Strafford, Laud, and 
Cottington were the speakers, Strafford, according to this 
memorandum, had tlum given the King the following advice 
with reference to the dissolution of tlui Short Parliament then 
resolved on : “ Your INLajesty having tricnl the affection of 
‘‘ your peo})l(^, you arc absolved and loose from all rule of 
government, and to do what ])Ower will admit. Y(mv 
'' jMajesty, having tried all ways and being refused, shall be 
ac(piittcd b(‘ibre God and man ; and you have an army in 
Ireland that you may employ to reduce tins kingdom to 
‘‘ obedi(mce, for 1 am contident the Scots cannot hold out 
“ live niontlis.” The aj>pearanee of this new piece of evi- 
dence, and tlie peculiar circumstane(‘,s of it, placing the two 
Vanes in such a strange relation to one anotlier, caused pro- 
found sensation. Glynn, on the part of the ])rosecul ion, 
api^lied for a re-opening of the evidence on the 28rd artichi 
of the iinpeacdiment, with a view to fortify it with the new 
proof. To this there was demur on the ])art of Strafford’s 
counsel, unless they should have liberty to re-open the case, 
on their side, not only on tliat article, but on any or all. The 
Lords favouring the view of Strafford’s counsel, there was an 
extraordinary excitement among the Commons. They rose 
(April 10) in a fury on both sides of the Hall, putting on 
their hats and calling out “ Withdraw,” “ Withdraw.” One 
or two adjournments, separate meetings of the two Houses, 
and conferences between them, followed. Tlui result was that 
the trial was permitted to exhaust ilsedf, after the morn pro- 
duction of Vane’s notes in Court, but without fresh exami- 
nation of witnesses, on the 18th of April ; on which day 
Strafford made his last speech in defence, and Glynn and Pyni 
concluded in reply. For by this time it had been resolved 
not to trust to the trial in that form, but to resort to another 
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1110(1(3 of prociHlure of wliicli there lia(.l been the option from 
the first. 

From thci first tli(3 ('ominous liad had tlie choic(3 of two 
imdliods of ))i'inL;i]ig sucli a State criminal to Justic(3. Tlnu’e 
was t]i(' ordinary iiKithod by Impeacdiment, in wliich th('.y 
slionld be t lie aeimsers and the reers the jlul,L;(^s ; and there 
was the less ordinary metlmd of ])rocxdnre by Hill of Attain- 
der, by whieli the Coninions might thenisi'lves judge and 
condemn Stralford as a puldic enemy, and then send up the 
Jlill lobe passed or rcijeeted by th(3 Lords and the Crown, like 
any other Li II. TJiis second method, constitutional authorities 
now assert, 'would have been tlie more proper in a case like 
Strafiord’s ; and the other method had becni ])refeiTed chiefiy 
because it did not re(piiro the King's co-opcu’ation, as a Lill 
of Attainder would. Lut, the ])roeednre Viy Impeachment 
liaving run aground, the (kmimons now resorted to the 
alternative method in order to make sure. A Lill of Attain- 
der' was brought in on the 10th of April, th(3 very day when 
the (hmimons had begun to fear the issue of tlie trial. 

It took a whole inontli to reacdi the conclusion by tliis new 
route. Head a second time on the 14tb of April, the Lill was 
carried in the (.'Oinmons on the 21st by 204 votes against 59. 
This minority of fifty-nine consisted by no means of men who 
d(!sired to see Strafford csca])e punishment, but only of men 
who could not make up tludr minds to the extreme vote for 
his death. In the passage of the Lill through the Upper 
House it naturally emajunteiwl more of this anxiety to be 
merciful. Kay, the King himself interposed. Paying a visit 
to the Lords on tlie 1st of JVIay, he made an a])peal to them 
not to send the Pill up to him precisely as it stood. “ In my 
“ (Consciences,” he said, 1 cannot condemn him of high treason ; 
“ yet I cannot say lean clear him of misdemeanour; therefore 
“ r ho|)e that you may find a way to satisfy justice and your 
“ own fears, and not to press upon my conscience. My lords, 
“ I hope you know what a tender thing conscience is. . . . 
“ I must confess, for matter of Misdemeanour, I am so clear 
“ in that, that, though I wdll not chalk out the way, yet let 
“ me tell you I do think my Lord Straflbrd is not fit hereafter 
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oitlier to serve me or the Comnionwealtli iii any place of 
“ trust, no not so much as that of a constable.” What might 
have been the result of this appeal, acting on the hesitating 
dispositions of tlie Lords, needs not now be inquired. At the 
very moment when it was made, there was a discovery which 
frustrated it. It was the discovery of an “ Army-Plot ” — in 
other words, of a plot in which the little group of Army-men 
in the Commons, whom we have named together in our account 
of the composition of the Parliament, had been engaged along 
with the poets Suckling and Daveiiant, and one or two more, 
and not without the knowledge of the Queen. The aim of the 
plot was to bring up part of the English army from Yorkshire 
to overawe the l^arliament, or at all events to make an attempt 
upon the T(jwcr for Strafford’s release. The plot having been 
discovered, and those concerned in it having lied, the conse- 
quent indignation of the two Houses, backed by a perfect 
tumult in London, and cries of Justice, JiidieeJ from 
excited mobs in tlie streets, was fatal to Stralford, Knowing 
this, and tliat an attempt to bribe the Lieutenant of the 
Tower had failed, he himself wrote, on the 4th of May, to 
the King, expressing resignation to his fate, and only recom- 
mending his four young children to his Majesty's inotcction. 
On the 8tli the Bill of Attainder passed the Lords in a thin 
House. All then depended on the King. 

It is not for a historian to be very ready with opinions as 
to what a king, or any other person, might, could, or should 
have done on this or that occasion. But licre there can be 
no doubt. All the sophistication in the world cannot make 
a doubt. If ever tlicre may be a moment in a man's life when, 
with all the clamour of a nation urging to an act, all personal 
and State reasons persuading to it as expedient, and all the 
pressure of circumstances impelling to it as inevitable, still 
even they who would approve of the act in itself must declare 
that for that man to do it were dastardly, such a moment had 
come for Charles. To dare all, to see I.ondon and England in 
uproar, to lose throne, life, and everything, rather than assent 
to the death of his minister, was Charles's plain duty. Stralford 
had been his ablest minister by lar, had laboured for him with 
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lieari iind head, had made the supremacy of the Crown tlie 
cause of liis life ; not an act he liad done, one may say, but 
was with Charles’s consent, or liis implied command and 
ap])i’ol)ation ; and it was in trust in all this, and in the royal 
promise that “ not a hair of his head should be touched,” 
tliat Stralfoi’d, against his own better judgment, had run the 
risk of coming to London. If the words “honour” and 
“ fidelity ” have any meaning, there was but one right course 
for tlie King, flow did he behave ? On Sunday the 9th of 
May he liad a consultation with Juxon, Usher, and Williams, 
as s])iritual advisers, and with his Privy Councillors generally, 
r(‘s pec ting liis scruples of conscience. Juxon and Usher gave 
him the manly advice that, if his conscience did not consent 
to the act, he ought not to do it ; Williams drew some dis- 
tinction or other between “ public conscience” and “ inivato 
conscieiu'c.” The sophistry ladped Charles, lie appointial a 
commission, consisting of Arumhd and other lords, to give his 
assent to the lUll the next day. On the 1 Ith, however, he 
sent the young Prince of Wales to the I/)rds with a last 
message in Slrallbrd’s ludialf. It would be “ an unspeakable 
contentment,” he said, if the Lords ami Commons would agree 
to change >Stralford’s punishment into close imprisonment for 
lile, on pain of death without farther ju'ocess on the least 
attempt to escape or to communicate with the King. “ If no 
less than his life can satisfy my peophi ” the letter ended, “ 1 
must say Fuit la ;” and then there was a postscript, sug- 
gesting at least a rcpileve till Saturday. Neither I’ccpiest was 
granted; and on Wednesday, the 12th of May, that proud 
curly head, the casket of that brain of power, rolled on the 
scailVdd on Tower llill.^ 

Among those who were most zealous in the prosecution of 
Strafford, it must neveu’ be forgotten, wer(i not only the men 

^ TUo mt)st graphic account of Strut- (for some interesting particulars, de- 
ford’s trial is undonhtedly Ilaillio’s (I. rived from D’Favcs’s notes), Mr. Fors- 
314 — 350) ; hut Kushwortli, heHi<lcs the tcr's essay “ The Civil VVjirs and Oliver 
references to it in his general collections, Cromwell” in his Historical and Bio- 
inade it the subject of a distinct folio gi'aphicaJ Emufs, 1.262—262. See also 
volume. But see also Hallam’.s Const. Clarendon, 72 — 104, and Whitlocko 
History, the Parliamentary History, and (edit. 1853), I. 121 — 133. 
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whom we are accustomed now to tliink of as tlie chiefs of the 
llcvolution, but many ahso whom we remember mainly as 
Royalists. Of the fifty-nine “ Straffordians/’ as they were 
called, wlio voted against his death in the Commons, and 
w^ould liave been content with some less punishment, the 
leader was Lord Digby; and Selden, llolborn, and Sidney 
Godolphi]! w'cre of the number. But the list did not include 
Hyde, or Falkland, or Colepej)per. It was Hyde, too, that was 
sent up to the Lords from the Commons to demand a stricter 
guard over Strallbrd in the Tower after the discovery of 
the Army- Plot. Hyde Avould, indeed, have gratified the 
King at the last by consenting to the imprisonment and 
degradation of Strafford instead of his capital punishment, 
and he tells a story of a pleading he held on this subject one 
day in Piccadilly with the Earls of Bedford and Essex, when 
Bedford was not unwilling to agree, but Essex stopped the 
convtu’sation by signifying that his mind was made up, and 
adding emphatically, “Stone-dead liath no fellow.” Tn 
fact, the death of Strafford was an a(;t not of this or that 
party in the I'arlianient, l)ut of the Parliament as a whole. 
The feeling of the most moderate seems to have boon very 
much that expressed at the time in the first lines of a rough 
ejjitaph on Strafford by the Royalist poet Cleveland: — 


“ He re lies wise aiul valiant dust, 

Huddled up ’twixt fit and just.” 

III. Measures for the Security and Pkri’etuation of 
Parliament. — What if the King, summoning up courage, or 
availing himself of some unexpected turn of affairs, should 
dissolve this Parliament, as he had dissolved its predectissors ? 
All then would be in vain, all would be tiung back ! Accord- 
ingly, in Pyin’s very first S])eceb,he had put this matter of the 
security of Parliament in the foreground. Not only must 
there be full lilierty of discussion, exemption from arrest and 
the like, for the members of this Parli{iment ; it must also l)e 
secured against abrupt dissolution. Nay, more than that, this 
Parliament must arrange, if possible, for a guaranteed succes- 
sion of Parliaments for the future, and so transmit a perma- 
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nent agency that should render impossible in future generations 
any such tyranny as that under which the existing generation 
laboured ! The deliberations on this important subject took 
sliape at last in tlie famous Bill for Triennial Parliaments 
j)assed in tlie Coiiiinons Jan. 20, 1640-41, and which, after 
passing the Lords, received the Xing’s reluctant assent on the 
IGth of February. P)y this Bill, strongly urged by Cromwell 
and Strode, and one of the most strenuous supporters of which 
was Lord Digby, it was provided that, if the King did not 
summon a Parliament every third year at least, then the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper should be bound to issue writs for 
a new Parliament, or it should be lawful for any twelve Peers 
to issue writs in the King’s name, or for the mayors, sheriffs, 
&c., or for the citizens themselves, to cause elections to be 
made as if such writs had been issued ; and it was also pro- 
vided that no Parliament should be dissolved or prorogued, 
unless with its own consent, until after it had sat at least fifty 
days. By the very terms of this Bill it is evident that the 
Parliament then sitting might have been legally dissolved at 
the time the Bill was x^assod. Jt had then sat more than 
three months. There seemed no likelihood, however, at that 
time, that the King would resort to such a course. But, as 
Strafford’s trial went on, and especially after the discovery of 
the Army-Plot had s|>read alarm among the Commons, the 
Parliament became more suspicious. On the 3rd of May, 
1641, in the very midst of the commotion caused by the 
discovery of the Army-Plot, the Commons adopted a Pro- 
testation, or liesoluiion for the Common Safety, which was very 
much like a cojiy of the Scottish Covenant in miniature. 
The document ran as follows : ‘‘ I, A. B., do, in the presence 
of Almighty God, promise, vow, and j)rotest to maintain 
“ and defend, as far as 1 lawfully may, with my life, power, 
and estate, the true Eeformed Protestant Religion expressed 
“ in the doctrine of the Church of England, . . . also the 
power and privilege of Parliaments, . . . and, further, 

“ that I shall, in all just and honourable ways, endeavour to 
'' preserve the union and peace betwixt the three kingdoms 
“ of England, Scotland, and Ireland.’' On the very day on 
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Avliich the Protestation was drawn up, it v\ 7 xs signed by 429 of 
the (Jonimons, Dighy, 8(4den, Colepopper, and Falkland among 
them ; on being sent to the Lords, it was signed by upwards 
of one hundred in tliat House, iiieludiiig fifteen bishops ; and 
it was then cireulated through the shires tliat it might be 
signed by the whole nation. Nor was this enough, nor was 
it even enough that the ]^lrliament arrang(‘d to have a trusty 
guard at band near the Houses in case of danger. Under the 
same excit(‘ment caused by the Army-Plot there was intro- 
duced into tlie Commons, on the Gtli of IMay, a Bill enacting 
that the existing Parliament sJionM not be diisolvcdatall except 
'irifh Us oum consent. This (extraordinary measure, trenching 
more dei^ply on tin* rules of the English constitution than any 
other that the Long I'arliament adopted in its earlier stage, 
was eagerly supported by Coh^pepper, Falkland, and Hyde. 
The Lords would have amended the Bill by limiting its 
duration to two years; but, the Commons adhering to the Bill 
as it stood, it ])ass(ul both Houses on the 8th. That Charles 
should have assented to this Bill, wliicli, in terms at least, 
“ remh'red tlui House of Commons,” as Hallaiu says, “ inde- 
])end(Uit of their sovereign and their constituents,” can be 
aecountcul for, that writ(3r suggests, only *'byhis own shame 
and the (Queen’s consternation at the discovery of the late 
Plot.” He did assent to it (May 10), empowering the same 
Coniinissioiiers to pass it whom he had empowered to 
pass the Bill condemning Strallbrd. Thus the Parliament, 
whic.h met Nov. 2), 1040, was converted into “ Tlie Long 
Farliament,” indissoluble except by its own act.^ 

TV. INHscell.xneous Civile ItKFoinrs and Ekdrkss of 
GhievaN(^es. — In his first set spench in the Parliament 
(Nov. 7, 1()40) Pyni liad made a masterly enumeration and 
analysis of the grievances of tlie country. This speech, in 
fact, was the programme of the Session. To overtake the 
main grievances individually, however, was a work of time. 
The ship-money grievance was among the first discussed. 
Mr. St. John having presented the report of a committee on 

1 Furl. Hist. II. 702 d scq. ; Rushwortli, IV. 244 - 258 ; Hallam’s Con.st. Hist. 
(lOtli edit.), 11. 112 d scq. 
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the subject on the 7th of December, resolutions declaring the 
tax illegal and annulling the judgment that had been given in 
Hampden’s case were unanimously adopted, Lord Falkland 
being one of the most empliatic speakers on the subject ; and 
by this and subsequent ])roc(‘ediiigs, in wliich the Lords took 
part, the grievance of sliip-money was swept out of the 
Statute Book. There was also, of course, a raid against the 
swarmiug monopolies by which Charles, to raise money for 
the Crown, had crippled and molested the trade of the nation, 
Pym liad broken this ground at the outset ; but perliaps the 
most effective in his denunciations of monopolies was Cole- 
pepper. Tliese, like tlie frogs of Flgy])t,” he said, have 
‘‘ gotten the possession of our dwellings, and we have scarcer a 
“ room free from them. Tlioy sup in our cup, they dip in onr 
dish, tluiy sit ])y our fire ; we find them in the dye-vat, wash- 
bowl, and yjowdering-tub ; they share with the butler in his 
“ box ; they have marked and sealed us fnnn lu*ad to foot.” 
As far as the crude Political Economy of those days per- 
mitt(id, niono])olies also wcu’o swept away, the patent for 
wiiuis and the soap-monopoly among the first. Tlie abolition 
of the Court of Starchainber and the Court of High Com- 
mission was Imrder to a(‘Coniy>lish ; l)ut an Act to which the 
King gave his assent July o, 1011, virtually abolished both. 
Tlie regulation of Tonnage and Ibnndage was the subject of 
a vote passed June 22, IG-H, liy wliich it was declared that 
'' it is and has been the ancient right of the subjects of this 
“ realm that no subsidy, custom, impost, or any charge what- 
soever ought to lie laid or imposed upon any merchandise 
exported or imported by subjects, denizens, or aliens, without 
the common consent of rarliament.” The Aiit is memorable 
as being, according to Hallam, tlie last statute that has been 
'' found necessary to restrain tlie Crown from arlatrary taxa- 
tion.” Filially, by various Acts in the first nine months of 
the Parliament, several anomalous jurisdictions, the eifect of 
which had been to deprive one-third of England of the 
])rivileges of the Common Law,” were either utterly abolished 
or made innocuous. Among these were the Court of the Presi- 
dent and Council of Wales, the Court of the President and 
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Coiiiicil of the Nortli, and the Courts of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and the County Palatine of Chester.^ 

V. Conclusion of the Scottish Treaty. — How was it, 
the reader may have naturally been asking, that the Parlia- 
ment was able to carryall before it in tliis fashion? I low 
was it that Cliarles found himself so suddenly bound hand 
and foot, and hurried along like a log in the current? That 
the English nation was roused from end to end, and ready in 
the mass to rally round its Parliament, is true. But there was 
a more distinct and visible cause of the weakness of Charles 
and of the strength of Parliament during those nine important 
months. That Scottish army, the victorious ])resencc of which 
in the North of England iiad led to the assembling of the 
Parliament, and had been hailed so gladly by the English as 
fiirnisliing th(Mn the required opportunity for self-liberation, 
was still in the North of hhigland to serve its ])ur])ose, and 
was AviJling to stay there as long as it might be wanted. 
Negotiations, it will be remembered, had been begun between 
Chai'les and that army, with a \dew to its return home ; but, 
at the tim(» of tlui meeting of the Long Parliaimint, these 
iKigotiations had got no farther than a certain preliminary 
treaty or truce of thirteen Articles agreed upon at Ei])on 
(Oct. lb). One of these Articles provided that the Scottish 
army should remain in England, to be paid from the English 
exche([uer at tlui rate of HdO/. a day, until the Treaty should 
be brought to com])letion ; and, in order to the completion of 
the Treaty, it had been agreed that the Scottish Commis- 
sioners should come to London, there to continue tlie nego- 
tiation with the English Lords Commissioners. 

Leslie’s Scottish army, then, still remained in and about 
Newcastle, not only occupying the attention of the broken 
relics of Cliarles’s English army in Yorkshire, so as to make 
them useless for any private purpose of his Majesty, but 
actually taken into the servicii of the English libinals, if we 
may so sayq by a retaining fee. There was a pertecd under- 
standing on the subject between the Scottish leaders and the 
leaders of the English liberals. The Scots, on their part, 
i Earl. History, 1 1. CiSa (7 n* 7 . 
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wore willing, for iieiglibourly benevolence, tbe interests of true 
religion, and S50/. a day, to remain in England, so long as 
tbe Eriglisb tbougbt fit ; and it was for tbe Eiiglisb Parlia- 
ment to contrive that tbeir stay sbould not be too soon brought 
to an end. Tbe expense, indeed, was considerable. Besides 
tbe 850/. per diem to tbe Scots, tbere was tlie accompanying 
expense of tbe maintenance of tbe residue of tbe EngUsb 
army in Yorksbire, wbicb could bardly, for sbame’s sake, be 
disbanded while an army nominally of invaders was on tbe 
English soil. But what was even such a double bill running 
on, compared with what it coubl purchase ? Tbe Pjirliiiment 
was content, says Afay, “to be at so great a charge rather than 
suffer tbe Scots to go till businesses were better settled.” 
Accordingly, utterly ignoring and even resenting' the bints 
given them l)y Cliarles and by Lord Keeper Kimd], in tbeir 
speeches at the opening of the Houses, that tbeir first business 
ought to be ‘"the chasing out of tbe rebels,” the Pailiament 
studiously contrived for as long a stay of tbe Scots as possilde. 
The immediate conduct of tbe Scottish Treaty, indeed, did not 
lie with Parliament, but with tbe sixteen English Lords Com- 
missioners whom tbe King bad appointed. It was for these 
I.ords Commissioners, acting for tbe King, to continue tbe 
negotiations with tbe Scottisb Commissioners — the Earls of 
Botbes and Dunfermline, Lord I/)udoun, Sir Patrick Hep- 
burn, Sir William Douglas, Drummond of liiccarton, Bailie 
Smith, Burgesses Wedderburn and Kennedy, Alexander 
Heiulerson, and Johnstone of Warriston — all of whom had 
come up to London for tbe piir])ose. But, besides that most 
of tbe English Commissioners were among tbe liberal leaders 
in Parliament, tbere were means by wbicb l^\rliament could 
directly control tbe negotiations. • It was for tbe Commons to 
pay tbe bill, and tbeir policy was to be in no burry to pay it. 
They undertook at once to b(* responsible for tbii 850/. ])er day, 
so as to extend tbe truce of Kipoii beyond tbe Kith of Decem- 
ber, wlii(di was its original term ; and, in addition to this, 
they voted, on tbe 8i-d of February, a fartluu* indemnity of 
.‘300, 000/. to be paid to “our bretliren of Scotland” in con- 
sideration of tbeir losses by the war. But the indemnity. 
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tlioiigli voted, was not raised, and Parliament, while sending 
the Scots sums on account, left the debt running on. 

Tlie presence of tlie Scottish Commissioners in London 
for so long a period (Nov. 1640 — June 1641) was important 
in more ways than one. In order that Henderson might not 
be the only representative of the Scottish clerical element in 
the Commission, there liad been associated with it, but non- 
oflicially, tliree other eminent Presbyterian ministers, Piobcrt 
Baillie, Kobert Blair, and young George Gillespie. The 
reception of the Scottisli visitors, fourteen in all, by tlie 
Londoners had been extremely cordial. Lodgings had l)een 
provided for them first in Covent Garden ; but tlui corpoiution 
insi.stcd on liaving them, or at least most of them, as their 
own special guests. Accordingly, during the entire period of 
their stay in London, Henderson, Baillie, Blair, and Gillespie, 
with some at least oT the lay-commissioners, lived in the city, 
hospitably lodged and entertained fit the expense of the cor- 
poration. The Commi.ssioncrs were lodged, Clarendon tells us, 
‘‘ in the heart of the city, near London Stone, in a house wliich 
used to be inhabited by the Lord Mayor or one of the sherifls, 
and was situated so near the church of St. Aiitholin’s that 
there was a w\ay out of it into the gallery of the churcli.” 
This church, accordingly, was virtually made over to Hender- 
son, Baillie, Blair, and Gillespie, with whom there wawe also a 
Mr. Borthwdek and a Mr. Smith, for their sermons on Sundays 
and Thursdays. “To hear these sermons,” says (Marendon, 
there was so great a conflux and resort, by the citizens, out 
“ of humour and faction, by others of all (jualities out of 
curiosity,’' and by some that they might the better justify 
“ the contcuTipt they had of them, that, from the first aj^j^ear- 
“ anceof day in the morning on every Sunday to the shutting 
“ in of the light, the church w^as never mupty.” The sermons, 
though probably uncouth at first to the Kngli.sh ear as coming 
in a North-British accent, can hardly have been so (jon- 
temptiblo in their Calvinistic kind as (Clarendon super- 
ciliously imagined. Henderson, as ^fr. Hyde had reason to 
know, was a man of as massiv(i and well-educated an inhd- 
lect as was to be found among the clergy of the three king- 
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doiiis; and Mr. Eobort Baillie (though Hyde could not have 
known this) was then writing, in tlie form of letters to friends, 
accounts of tliosc times, which, though in rather homely style 
and full of Presbyterian prejudice, are now read with admira- 
tion for a graphic power of nariative to wliich tliere is hardly 
a parallel in our literature, and which cliecks and illustratcis 

even the suj)erb pages of a certain Lord Clarendon. It 

was part of the business of Henderson and his colleagues not 
only to enlighten the Londoners as to the proceedings and 
claims of the 8(jots, l)ut also, if possible to inoculate tliem 
witli Pi'esbyterian sentiments. For tlie same purpose, tlioy 
were in fre([uent consultation with the English Puritan 
ministers of the city and neighbourhood. They and the 
other Commissioners also were in constant intercourse with 
the Parliamentary leaders of both Houses. Of the lay com- 
missioners, Loudoun and Johnstone of \Varri«tou were the 
most active ; for t]ie Earl of liothes, wliose name stood first 
in tlie Commission, and who had been to tliis time perhaps 
tlie most consiiicuoiis of the Covenanters, had begun to yield 
to Court-intluences. ‘'He is likely,” writes Baillie, June 2, 
1G41, “to be the greatest courtier cither of Scoots or Englisli. 
“ Likely, he will take a place in the Pedchainbtir and bo little 
“ iiior(‘ a Scottish man. If he idiiase, as it seems he inclines, 
“ he may have my lady Devonshire, a very wise lady, with 
“ 4,000/. sterling a year.” As Eothes’s first wife had died 
about a year before, there was notliing to prevent tins con- 
summation. It would have given Eotlies one of the Ix^st and 
most sensible women in England for his wife, made him 
stepfather to the young Earl of Devonshire, and brought him 
into connexion with that famous attarM of the Devonshire 
family, the tutor of both this Earl and his father, Hobbes the 
philosopher.^ 

It was not till June lG4i that the Parliament, having been 
informed by the King that the negotiations of the Commis- 
sioners were ap])roaching a conclusion, took steps for per- 
mitting the Scots to return home. On the 18th of that month 
there was passed by the Commons the extraordinary and long 
• ILiillio, I. 2^)9 .''■'Y-, 295 tJ .svry. ami ‘{54 ; (Jlarendini, 7d, 77, and 112. 
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• unheard-of measure of a Poll-tax for the payment of the 
Scottish arrears and indemnity. By this tax every English 
male, above the age of sixteen, and not a pauper, was assessed 
in a particular sum, according to a graduated scale of ranks. 
A Duke was to x^ay 100 /. ; a Marquis 80/. ; an Earl or 
Bishox) GO/. ; a Viscount 50/. ; a Baron or Dean 40/. ; tlie 
Lord Mayor of London 40/. ; the Aldermen of London, and all 
Baronets, Knights, Judges, Serjeants-at-Law, King’s Counsel 
and Canons-resident, sums ranging from 30/. to 20/.; Esquires, 
Prebendaries, Doctors of Law, or of Physic, 10/. each; Common 
Couiicilmen, Liverymen of the first twelve Companies, and all 
Xiersons of 100/. a year income, 5/. each ; Liverymen of the 
other Coiiqiaiiies 2 /. IO 5 *. ; “ every man that may disj)end 50/. 
jjcr annum ” 11. IO 5 . ; freemen of the first twelve Companies 
1 /. ; freemen of other Companies, and merchant-strangers 
trading l)y sea, 10s. ; other traders, English or foreign, and 
'' every man tliat may dispend 20/. per annum,” 5s. ; ordinary 
English lioiiseholders, 2s. ; and finally every handicraftsman, or 
person whatever, above sixteen years of age, not a j)aux)er, and 
not included in the foregoing rates, “ iSd. x)er poll,” unless he 
were a fortiigner, in which case, if a Protestant, he must pay 
2d. only, but if a Papist, 4:d} There was thus brought home 
veiy effectively, but i)erhaps somewhat disagreeably, to every 
English household and family, the sense of national indebted- 
ness to the Scots ; and, having nothing more to do in London, 
Henderson, Baillie, and others of the Scottish Commissionei^, 
returned home (June 1641). Certain other details as to the 
times and mode of payment had to be arranged, so that it 
was not till August that the Treaty was formally signed 
and the two armies in the north were disbanded. 

THE ENGLISH CIIURCH-REFOKM MOVEMENT. 

One great department of affairs in which, while the Scottish 
Commissioners had been in London, Parliament had been pro- 
gressively active, and their activity in which had mingled 

1 T have copied the rates from a But see Cojnmoiis' Journals, Juno 18, 
printed copy, in the S. P. O., of the 1641. 

House of Commons’ order for the tax. 
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inextricably from day to day and week to week with all their 
other proceeding’s as hitherto related, had been tliat of Cliurch 
Pte formation. H(n’c the story becomes more comjdex ; diver- 
sities of ojdiiion and tendency, not observed hitlun'to in other 
departments, present themselves ; and we come in sight of 
problems of natiomil polity which even to onr own day 
have proved insoluble. 

In Pym’s first gn^at sp(*ech in the Parliament he had made 
Prejudice of Peligioii^’ one of the three main heads in liis 
survey of the grievances of tlu' nation. “LctPeligion b(' onr 
2 rnmmn (piarliv, for all things else are but etcele.ras to it” the 
A'ctoran Iiudyard liad said in his pious speech on the same 
occasion. And so, from the first day onwards, tluu’c is found, 
intermingled with the general debates, an amount of theo- 
logical discussion, of religions observance by the Parliament 
corporately, and of reference toecch'siastical r[n(*slions,iidinit(‘ly 
greater than has been usual in English rarJiaments in later 
times. There Avere fast-days by Parliamentary appointment ; 
there av(U’c arrangements by Avhich the members of the two 
Houses might ]>artake of the (Vunmnnion at a (’ommunion- 
table and not at a I.audian altar; and there were regular 
sci’inons on Sundays and on fast-days l.)efore the Commons 
by select Puritan ]»reachers. Almost immediately, too, the 
Houses, and es})e(;ially the Commons, Iroke ground by sj)e(*ilic 
enactments, intended to afford relief to Puritan consciences, 
and to di.S(*oui‘age Laudism. One sp(‘edy blow at tlu'. i/iudian 
party collectively Avas in connexion with the conduct of the 
Clergy in the jircceding sjiring, Avlieii they had ])resuiu(Hl to sit 
in ConAaication after the dissolution of the Short Parliament, 
and to frame a hotly of noAV Ecclesiastical Canons. That ])ro- 
cedui’O of the former (yonvocation haAnng really Inonght all 
concerned Avithin the reach of tlie law, the mw C^invocation 
Avliich met at the same time as the Long Parliament was 
weak and ]>nsillanimous in comparison. Tlie Convocation 
meets tAvico a Avock,'’ writes Paillie, Dec. 12, IdtO, "‘but do 
nothing.'’ On the loth and Ibtb of tlic same month there 
Avere unanimous Kesolul ions in tlie Commons condemning the 
late canons as illegal, and declaring the clergy absolved from 
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all obedience to them ; and so for tlic time tliat matter rested. 
Otlicr specimens of the vigilance of Parliament from the first 
in ecclesiastical matters were siicli as these : — Dec. 1, “ Bill 
read in the Commons for reform of the Kcclesiastical Courts;” 
Dec. 22, ‘'Committee of Commons appointed on the state of 
the Universities as to Religion;” Jan. 20, 1040-41, "Com- 
mons resolve that the statute, passed twenty-seven years 
before, reepuring young students at Camlnidge to subscribe 
the 3Gth canon of 1603, is illegal;” Jan. 23, “Ordered by the 
Commons that commissions be sent into all counties for the 
didacing, demolishing, and (piite taking away of all images, 
altars, or talJes turned altar-wise, crucifixes, superstitious pic- 
tures, monuments and redics of idolatry out of all churches 
and chapels.”^ There were also enactments for the better 
observance of the Lord’s Day, and, of course, again and 
again, for the more' rigid control of the Roman Catholics. 

All this, howiwan*, was, as one may say, in the programme. 
Over this extent of ground, and a good deal more, the 
I Parliament may be considered to have been carrii‘d ])retty 
unanimously by the impetus communicated to it at its first 
assembling. But it was different with the great ecclesiastical 
question which had been gathering like a cloud in the Houses 
from the first, {iiid which soon burst into a tempest rolling all 
else in its midst. This was the ([uestion of a Beform of the 
entire constitution of the Church of England. 

Diud Ijeing hors dc annhal, and Laudism pure and simple a 
rejected impossibility, there were, in the months of November 
and December 1640, so far as observation can discern, three 
parties in Pngland on the Church (piestion. 

In the first place there was what may be called a Hiciir 
CnuKcii IPaktv. It consisted of all tliose Laudians who, 
though junv l)ereft of their chief, and of tlie hope of jne- 
serving his system in its completeness, were yet resolute for 
retaining whatever of his system could be retained, together 
with all those who, though they had not Ixam Laudians 
theologically, had of late been approximating to Laud ecclesi- 


1 Pavl. riist. ; Baillio, I. 282 ; Busliwortli, IV. 100—111. 
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astically. At the head of this party was iiidiibitahly Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter. Ifairs treatise, Episcopacjj hy Divine liujht, 
concocted between him and Laud in the preceding year, and 
now in circulation for some ten months, had been the pro- 
clamation of a union between the Laudians and the non- 
Laudian lovers of high Episcopal government, ft was the 
manifesto of their united policy. Most of the other Bishops, 
so fur as they were at liberty to act publicly, may be con- 
sidered as effectives of this party under Hairs leadership. 
The party was also strong at the two Universities, particularly 
tliat of Oxford ; and generally it was strong among the 
churchmen of superior rank. Of the nine thousand and odd 
parish-clergy of England I should su])pose that 4,000 were of 
this party, holding by Episcopacy as of divine right, either 
in Laud’s high sense of transmitted Apostolical order, or in 
Ilalls nearly as high sense, or in some sense that dis[)Ost^d 
them to stand lirinly for the supreme excellence of Episcopal 
rule. But, though strong in the Church, the party was very 
far from being strong among the laity. A few of the stateliest 
Peers, and a family among the gentry here and there, may 
have had a real affection for Episcopacy as such. There 
were perhaps more in the same ranks who loved a rich ritual 
in the Church service, as they loved the ivy that clothed the 
old church porches, and who identified, as Laud did, not only 
the liturgy, but the white surplices, the altar, the music, 
the painted windows, and all symbols and ceremonies, with 
the true and perfect beauty of holiness. But these were the 
exceptions. The great body of the laity, whether in or out 
of Parliament, were by no means so conservative. 

A far larger mass of the laity belonged to a second party, 
which may be called the Moderate or Broad Church Party. 
This l)arty, though attached, on the whole, to Episcopacy and 
to its appertaining forms of worship, as intermingled with the 
traditions and the habits of English life, were yet not only 
ready for very considerable changes in the government and 
worship of the Church, but also convinced that the time for 
such changes had arrived. There were many subsections in 
this party; but, with allowance for gradations of view, all of 
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them may be considered as aiming at a Limited Episcopacy/' 
instead of the Episcopacy then established. In both Houses 
of Parliament the representatives of tlie party were numerous. 
In the Upper House, with the exception of the Bishops, and 
perhaps a very few lay Peers, even tliose who were the soundest 
Church-of-England men were Church-of-England men in a 
moderate sense. While tlu'.y would preserve the Episcopal 
organization of the Church, they would do so from no belief 
in its absolutely divine or apostolical right, but on simpler 
grounds of expediency and national fitness ; and they would 
at the same time press for a great reduction of the power of 
the Bishops, and of the clergy generally. Still more in the 
Commons was this the type of Church-of-Englandisrn that 
prevailed. Falkland, Colepepper, Lord Digby, Eudyard, 
Selden, Harbottle Grimstone, and others, both country 
gentlemen and lawyers, who were thought among the 
soundest Church-of-England men in the House, had this 
reputation simply because, while advocating retrenchments 
of the clerical and >4)iscopal power, they were still for 
retaining an Episcopal constitution of the Church as the 
fittest for England. Even Hyde, who was considerably 
more of a High-Churchman than his friend Falkland, had all 
a lawyer’s contempt for the political pretensions of the clergy, 
and for clerical jurisdictions in the State. Nor was this 
Moderate or Broad Church Party without a large representa- 
tion among the clergy themselves. If we take the party in 
its widest extension, it was perhaps as numerous aniong the 
parish- clergy as the High Church party ; but, if Falkland’s or 
Digby’s views were made the standard of the party, then its 
numbers among the parish-clergy were probably much less. 
Among the clergy themselves, however, the party had at least 

two leaders of note. One of those was Archl)ishop TLsher. 

Although of the Irish Cliurch, Usher was, both from his high 
cliaracter and his reputation for colossal learning, a prelate to 
whom all England would, in any case, have listened with 
respect. As it chaiiccHl, however, he had n^ccntly come over 
from Dublin, in Strallbrd’s train, for some literary researches 
in the libraries in Oxford and London, and had taken up 
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his stay in England, never to return. Usher’s views on 
Episcopacy were not now to be ascertained for the first time. 
All the world knew him, from his former writings, to be one 
of those who did not believe in the absolute divine right of 
Episcopacy, or even in its essentially Apostolical origin, but 
only in its high convenience and advantages. He was one of 
those who maintained that in the primitive Church there had 
been no distinction, or next to no distinction, between Presbyter 
and Bishop, and whose ideal of a proper Church government 
was a system of limited Episcopacy, in which, wliile there 
should be Bishops as presidents over districts, tliey should b(i 
aided by councils of Presliyters, and even controlled by synods 
of Presbyters. During his Irish Primacy, it is true, he had 
been overborne by the ascendancy of Land, and had seen, 
with grief, the Protestant Church of Ireland deprived of her 
Calvinistic independence, and assimilatcHl to the Church of 
England. But, now that affairs had clianged their direction 
in England itself, it was not impossible that the services of 
this meek and learned man, who had no feeding towards Laud 
and Strafford in their downfall but that of faithliil respec.t 
and pity, should be in request for the purposes of mediation. 
The King had begun to be awarii of this fact, and to regard 

Usher’s presence in England as not unimportant.^ Thei’(‘- 

was, however, among the English Bishops themselves, one to 
whom, whether as a colleague in the work with Usher, or as a 
likely leader by himself, the eyes of all the Moderate or Broad 
Church Party might liave l)een turned. This was our old 
friend, Williams of Lincoln. Eestored to public life by tlie 
meeting of the Long Parliament, it was in accordance with all 
that was known of the character of this Bishop that he would 
not miss the opportunity of reminding men of his existence 
and of his former suddenly-eclipsed greatness in the State. 
He was sure in some way or another to try a hashing part. 
It was equally certain that, whatever part he might take, it 
would not be in sup})ort of the Laudian system. But, on the 
other hand, it was tolerably certain that a crusade against 

' A Flrinfjftoir.s Life of flshor prefixed Works tlicniselvcs, Xfl. 927; llush- 
to his “Works," pp. 207 — 2i)9; the worth, IV. 187; Haillio, f. 287. 
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Episcoi)acy would have no countenance from Williams. 
While in prison, lie had scouted the idea of a reformation of 
the English (diuich after the Scottish model ; and, since his 
release, he had heen heard to say of the Presbyterian system 
that it was “ a government fit only for tailors and shoemakers, 

and the like, and not for noblemen and gentlemen.”^ In 

short, if a new organization of the Cluirch of fhigland was 
wanted, differing from the existing organization, or from 
anything that Laud or Hall would have considered tolerable, 
but still ])reserving the features of Episcopacy and stopping 
sliort of ecclesiastical democracy, Williams was the man to 
offer to be tln^ invaador. 

Disf inct from both tlie High Church party and the Moderate 
or ^fiddle Party was a tliird and cxtrcmci mass of English- 
men, to whom may be given the name of the Poot-and- 
Pkancii Pauty. J a(-loi)t this name because “root-and- 
branch” was a ravouritc ])Jirase of tlieir own ; but, with almost 
equal accuracy, 1 iidght, for the iioiu^e, call tliem simply The 
l*resbyteriau I ’arty. They desired the abolition of Episco])acy, 
“root and branch,” the annihilation of all dignities in tlui 
Church abo\a3 tliat of simple presbyter or parisli-ujinister, a 
simplification of the ritual of the Church to correspond, and 
the appropriat ion of all the ecclesiastical revenues that would 
be available al'a i' the abolition of Jlishopries, Deaneries and 
Cha])t( 3 rs, Archdeaconries, and the like, to humbler religious 
uses, or to the general uses of the State. As the recent revo- 
lution in the Scottish Church was the freshest and nearest 
example for imitation in this direction, and as, indeed, sympathy 
with that revolution was for the time the omnipotent feeling 
of the party, the aim which it mainly proposed to itself was 
the establishment in England of a (diureh, as nearly as might 
be, of the Scottish Presbyterian fashion. Tliere was no p(‘r- 
fect or ])rccise agreemeut as to the degree of similarity to tlie 
Scottisli Kirk which might be consistent with the conditions 
of Englisli life. There were even seeds, as we shall see, of 
theories wliich were in the end to declare ITesbyterianism 
insuflicieiit and to quarrel with it. Put at the exact time now 


• (Tireluloji, lli.sf. no. 
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under notice (Nov. and Dec. 1640) the collective tendency of 
the party was indubitably to such a total re-organization of 
the English Church as should bring it into union and corre- 
spondence with that of the Scots on the basis of a common 

Presbyterianism for the whole island. This Eadical or 

Eoot-and-Branch party was numerically, perhaps, the strongest 
of the three. Among the Clergy, indeed, it was comparatively 
very weak. About thirty of the clergy then assembled in 
Convocation were considered to belong to it or to be tending 
to it and, if as many as 1,000 or 1,500 of the more extreme 
Puritans among the parish clergy of England were considered 
as either belonging to it or convertible to it by circumstances, 
that was perhaps an exaggerated calculation. But among the 
laity it was enormously and growingly powerful. Not witliout 
a sprinkling among the nobility and wealthier gentiy, it 
had a large number of adherents among the minor gentry, 
while in the great body of the people it counted its tens of 
thousands. London was its stronghold and head-quarters, 
the traditional Puritanism of that city having now almost 
avowedly taken the form of a phrenzy for Presbyterianism. 
Most of the other considerable towns were centres of the 
same feeling ; and there were particular counties, more 
especially the eastern counties of Essex, Suflblk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon and Bedford, and the north-western counties of 
Lancaster and Chester, where Eoot-and-Branch principles were 

distinctly predominant among the farmers and tenantry.^ 

And who were the leaders of this powerful popular party ? 
On first thoughts it might be supposed that those who had 
done and suffered so much as pioneers of the party during 
the recent ascendancy of Thorough ” — the Leightons, the 
Prynnes, the Burtons and the Bastwicks— would now step 
forth as the leaders. But public feeling is capricious, and at 
the same time shrewd, in such matters. Though it had been 
for expressing sentiments which thousands of tlieir fellow- 

^ B.^iillic, I. 282 ", ^ ^^Thcro is some ® The proofs for these statomciits are 
thirty of them well minded for removing various and scattered. Some exist in 
of Episcojiacy, and many more for the shape of petitions from counties in 
paring of Bishops’ nails and arms too:” printed collections of the time, or still 
Doc. 12, 1040. in MS. in the S. P. 0. 
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countrymen were now expressing without danger that these 
men had had tlieir noses slit and their ears cropped oil, yet 
there was a feeling that men who had fared so ignomi- 
niously, however it had happened, would not do for leaders. 
Accordingly, though Prynne continued to be an indefatigable 
writer of Presbyterian pamphlets, of the heavy and learned 
sort, in his Lincoln’s Inn chambers, and although young 
Lilburne continued to be a popular fiivouritc under the name 
of Free-born John,” it was among men of a different stamp 
that the Eoot-and- Branch party sought its real chiefs. Quite 
as unfit for tlie duty were most of those new pamphleteers 
who, availing themselves of the sudden liberty of writing by 
the break-down of the censorship, were now daily venting, 
and for the most part anonymously, repetitions of Prynne’s 
and Bastwick’s arguments. It was among the members of the 
two Houses, and among such of the Puritan clergy of the 
most advanced tyjje as had the greatest reputation for sagacity 
and learning, that the true leaders presented themselves. In 
the Upper House there were Viscount Saye and Sole, Viscount 
Mandeville, and Lord Brooke, all three in advance of the 
Earl of Bedford in their notions of Church-lleform, and in 
effect, for the present, Presbyterians. In the Lower Houses 
gradually inlluencing Pym himself, whose constitutional 
inclinations were more moderate, were men like Hampden, 
Cromwell, and Vane. Cromwell, we find, was about this 
time expressing his interest in certain papers which the 
Scots had put forth, arguing for a conformity of lieligion 
between the two countries.^ Among the English Puritan 
clergy were some half-dozen or more, either ministers of 
London parishes, or then up in London for the Convocation 
or for other purposes, wlio formed a kind of working com- 
mittee of the Eoot-and-Branch party. A chief man among 
these was Mr. Cornelius Burges, rector of kSL jMagnus, 
London, and vicar of Watford; but also notable individually 
were these live — JMr. Stephen Marshall, minister of Finching- 
field in Essex; Mr. Edmund Calarny, minister of St. IMary 
Aldermaubury, London; Mr, Thomas Young, vicar of Stow- 

1 Carlyle’s Cromwell (edit. 1857), T. 85. 
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market in KSuflblk, once Milton’s j)receptor ; Mattliew 
Newcomen, minister of Dedham in Essex ; and Mr. William 
Spurstow, minister of Hampden in Bucks, the parish of John 
Hampden. Jn constant intercourse with these ministers, and 
witli conspicuous London citizens of similarly Breshyterian 
tendencies, were the clerical memhers of the Scottish deputa- 
tion, Henderson, Baillie, Blair, and Gillespie. Tliey shared 
in all the counsels of the lloot-and-Branch party, and were 
its Scottish advisers and auxiliaries. The root of E])is- 
copacy/’ Baillie writes home, in Decemher 1040, to the 
hrelhren of his Presbytery in Ayrshire, “ will be assaulted 
with the strongest blast it ever felt in England. Let your 
“ hearty prayers be joined with mine and of many millions 
“ that the breath of the Lord’s nostrils may join with the 
“ endeavours of weak men to blow up that old gourd Avicked 
oak.” ^ 

Ihoperly, 1 ought now to go on to narrate in this cha])ter 
the first efforts made in Parliament and out of it to accomplisli 
the feat wliich Baillie thought so desirable. Tliat story, 
however, though chronologically it belongs in part to this 
chapter, will be best reserved for the chapter after next. 


1 Haillio, 1. 286-7. 
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THE HOUSE IN ALDERSGATE STJiEET. 

WrTUOUT as yet knowing it, the lloot-and-l>ranch party had 
a possi))le leader at hand in one Englishman wlio, though 
neitlnn* in the Clmrch nor in l^arlianient, and though with a 
character and thoughts of his own whi('h iniglit have made 
his party services at any time dilhcult either to obtain or to 
keep, yet did at this time assent with his whole soul to the 
Anti-Ih’datic movement. He hailed that movement among 
liis conntrymen, and lie was willing to bring to its aid a 
genius compared with which the ntmost clerical abilities of 
the Eurgeses, Calamys and Spnrstows, and even the higher 
and more liberal intellect of the Parliamentary llampdens 
and Vanes, were but as honest homely web, or some richer 
native fabric, compared with cloth of Arras. Ho was a 
man well known to Mr. Thomas Young of Stowmarket, for 
he had been Young’s pupil some eighteen years before ; and, 
had it been necessary. Young could have introduced him to 
his associates in the committee of English Puritan ministers, 
then acting, along with the Scottish Commissioners, in behalf 
of Poot-and-Branch opinions. Probaldy no such introduc- 
tion was necessary. London was a smaller place then than 
it is now ; and John Milton, IM.A. of (kimbridge, and a 
Londoner liorn and bred, was probably, at thirty-two years 
of age, better known among the clergy and scdiolars of the 
city than Young himself. 

We left jMillon in lodgings in St. Bride’s Chnrcliyard near 
Elect Street, among liis books and papers, with his younger 
noidiew, Johnny Philli])S, hoarding with him, and the other 
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nephew, Edward Phillips, coming in for his lessons. But he 
was now no longer in tliat locality. " He made no long stay/' 
sayvS Edward Phillips, “in his lodgings in St. Bride’s Church- 
‘‘ yard : necessity of having a place to dispose his books in, 
and otlnu’ goods fit for the furnishing of a good handsome 
‘‘ liousc, liastening him to take one ; and, accordingly, a pretty 
garden-house he took in Aldersgate Street, at the end of an 
“ entry, and therefore the fitter for his turn, besides that there 
are few streets in London more free from noise than that.” 
Phillips does not give the date of this removal ; but, if it was 
in tlie winter of 1(139-40 that Milton went into his St. Bride’s 
Churchyard lodgings, it is implied that his stay there cannot 
have extended to the following winter, but that before the 
opening of the Long Parliament he was in Aldersgate Street. 
We know, at all events, that he was there, a settled London 
householder, paying rates and taxes, very shortly after the 
opening of the Parliament. We know more than this. Tt 
is possible to fix with sometliing like precision the part of 
Aldersgate Street in which Milton lived. Taking a walk in 
that portion of the present London, — now uninviting enough, 
given over as it is to second-rate shops of all sorts, with an 
occasional distillery or other such place of business inter- 
spersed, while a ceaseless roll of omnibuses and heavily- 
loaded waggons proves how irredeemably it is included in 
the noisiest core of the city, — one can yet, with the aid of 
the antique houses of Milton’s day which still remain in it, 
realize what it was when Milton liked it for its quiet, and 
daily passed through it to or from his dwelling. 

From St. Martin’s -le-Grand, where the Post Oflice now 
stands, and makes a much clearer space than once existed 
between Clicapside and Aldersgate, the present Aldersgate 
Street (thanks to the discretion of the Great Fire) stretches 
away northwards very much as the old one did. It stretches 
away northwards a full fourth of a mile as ond continuous 
thoroughfare, until, crossed by Long Lane and the Barbican, 
it ])arts with the name of Aldersgate Street, and, under the 
new names of Goswell Street and Goswcll Boad, completes 
its tendency towards the suburbs and fields about Islington. 
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Two centuries and a quarter ago the line of direction was the 
saiiic. There was the same general aspect of a main street, 
with one or two smaller streets and a good many lanes, alleys, 
or entries, branching out of it on both sides ; nay, the situa- 
tions of these streets, alleys, and entries, and their names 
where they had any, were very much as now. Little Britain 
was on the one side as now, and Jewin Street on the other, 
with Trinity Court, Westmoreland Alley, Black Horse Alley, 
Half-moon (Jourt, &c., on the Little Britain side, and Cooks* 
Hall Court, Greyhound Court, Ball Alley, Golden Lion Court, 
Maidenhead Court, Angel Alley, &c. on the Jewin Street side. 
But, with all this sameness of the general arrangement, and 
even with houses then standing in the street which stand 
there still, the Aldersgate Street of that day was very 
differently related to the rest of London from the present 
street, and very different-looking. In the first place, at the 
entrance to the street from St. Marti n’s-le-G rand, and dis- 
tinctly marking the street as being beyond the city- wall, 
there was then to be seen the actual Gate from which the 
street derived its name. It was one of the seven well-known 
Gates which had given access from the country to the original 
city at different points of its circuit, and which were still 
conspicuous inlets from the sparser fringe of streets beyond 
the walls to the central block within thein.^ The Gate then 
standing w' as but a recent structure, having been erected as 
lately as 1617 instead of a far older gate, '‘Alders’ Gate,” 
which had long fallen into ruin, though it had served in 
Elizabeth’s time as premises for John Day, the printer. In 
compliment to King James, who had entered London at this 
point when he first came from Scotland, the city-authorities 
had made a rather fine thing of the new Gate. It consisted 
of two square towers of four storeys at the sides, pierced 
with narrow portals for the foot-passengers, and connected by 
a curtain of masonry of the same height across the street, 
having the main archway in the middle. On both faces of 
this masonry over the archway, as well as in the niches in the 


1 The seven gates were, Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Cripplegate, 
Alflorsgato, Newgate, and laidgate. 
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towers, there were sculptures of King James (on horseback 
on the Aldersgate Street 'side, as coming to take possession, 
blit on his throne judging the peo]de on the St. Martin s-le- 
Orand side, as tlien actually in possession) ; together with 
figures of the pro])hets Samuel and Jeremiah, and relevant 
texts from their books. 

After passing through so imposing a gateway from St. 
Marti n's-le- Grand, you would expect the street to which it led 
to be of a superior suburban character. Accordingly, on the 
left side, just beyond the Gate, was St. Hotel ph’s Church, the 
prcdcxjessor of th(3 present church of the same name, but, I 
ho])e, handsomer; and, passing it, you had nearly a third 
of a mile of “fair buildings” on both sides “till yci coiiui to 
Long Lane,” as Stow wrote in IGOG. T)(3scribing tlui stixud 
in Iti.lT, ITowell could say, “This street resembleth an Italian 
street more than any otlun* in London, by reason of the s])a- 
ciousness and uniformity of the buildings and straightness 
thereof, with tlie conveiiii'iit distanc(3 of the houses.” This 
suggests that, though there were off-alleys and passng(‘s from 
the street, as now, and mostly at the same points, and with 
the names that are still to be read over thorn, there was on 
the whole greatc^r airiness between tlie hons(3S, and at their 
l)acks consideralde open spaces, in lieu of tliat close network 
of dingy and populous courts, with here and there a small 
bit of mouldy wall or queer angular courtyard, in which even 
the postman must now lose himself. In those back-spaces, 
reached by courts or by blind entries from the street, there 
might well lx? “ garden-liouses,” or houses with small gardens 
attached to them ; and in one such garden-house, “at the end 
of an eidry,” and thcr(3forc W(;ll vseeluded, Milton lived. 

ft is possible that the entry may remain. On tin's chance, 
one would gladly go up all the present courts and entries on 
Imth sides of Aldersgate Stn^et rather than miss what might 
be the right one, though not in one of them would there bo 
the least hope of identifying the gfirden-house. But no such 
vague exploration through the wliolo length of tlie street is 
necessary. The Wards of Tendon, or districts represented 
by Aldermen, are subdivided into smaller portions, called 
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Precincts, eacli represented by a Common Council-man ; and 
i\ldersgate Ward in its totality consisted of eight precincts, 
four within the gate and four witliout tlie gate. Thti four 
pr(*cincts without tlic gate, including the whole of Aldersgate 
Street with its courts and purlieus, were called respccti\ ely 
the iMrst, Second, Tliird, and Pourth Precincts of St. Potolpli’s 
]*arisli; and it was in the Second Precinct of St. Potolpli’s 
Parish ” that Milton resided. Idiat is, he resided in some entry 
going off from that part of the street which was nearest the 
Calc, and which is to he ])accd now hehva^on St. Martiji’s-le- 
Crand and iMaidenlu'ad Court on the right side of the streed, 
and ])elween Litth* Pritain and Westmoreland Alley on the 
left si(l(*. t)n('. would like to determine on which side of the 

street it was : hut, tliongh the old maps have given me an 
inipr(;*ssi(m that there was most room for gaiuhni-houses ” on 
the right side, and ])articularly near (Joldeu Taou (’onrt, 
where an old honso still faces the street, T must leave the 
matter uncertain. 

Whether Milton’s house was on the riglit suh of Aldersgate 
Strei't, 01:011 th (5 ]>ittle lhataiu side, he had very r(‘spe('tal)le 
neighhonrs. In the saim*. Second Precinct with himself, and 
therefore within a few hous(*s from him, lived his old friend 
and teacher, Dr. Alexander Cill, now dismissed hy the 
Alercers from the head-mastership of St. Paul’s School on a 
retiring allowance of 20/. a year, and keeping a private acachmiy. 
Pesides dill, in the. same Preciiiet, were the following miscel- 
laneous persons — ^Ir. Vernon, a counsellor ; Pichard ^Mnsekhs 
a weaver, and his wife; Itichard Dawson, an attoiaiey; j\Irs. 
Pallavieini, widow, a rcilatioii of (h’omweirs ; John Welsford, 
parish-clerk of St. Potolpli’s, and his wife ; Prosper Painstord, 
gentleman ; Jokay Afattliews, geiitlonian, witli his wile, and 
four servants; Justinian Povey, auditor, with his wife, 
daugbhu', and four servants; John P>irch, gentlmnan, and his 
wife; and Sir Thomas (k'cik Xot in the same Precinct, hut 
([uite near, in Little St. Partholomcw Parish, to ho reached 
tlirongli Litthi Pritain, lived Dr. ThiMuIore I.liodati, the father 
of l\Ii lion’s deceased friend. In the Poll-tax return from 
which these uamos are taken Milton appears among them 
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under the designation “Jo. Milton, gent.,’’ and as having one 
servant named “ Jane yaies.” If there were other persons in 
the household, tliey must have been under sixteen years of 
age. But, in “ a ])retty garden-house,” liandsomely furnished, 
as Phillips tells us it was, Milton, even with but one servant, 
was probably as well off as most of his neighbours. Besides 
the houses of Mr. Jokay Matthews, Mr. Auditor Povey, and 
Sir Thomas (.'eeil, there were, indeed, farther up Aldersgate 
Street, but giving dignity to the whole street, houses of more 
aristocratic rank than Alilton’s. In the street, or immediately 
off it, on one side, was Thanet House, the town-house of 
the Earls of Thanet, and, on the other side, Peter House, the 
town-house of the Earl of Kingstoji, while in the adjacent 
Barbican was the town-house of the Bridgewater family. 
Taking a walk out of Aldersgate Street towards the country, 
Milton would pass these houses, and the line grounds about 
the Charter House, also the Bell Iiui and one or two other 
inns, and, much sooner than one can now fancy in that 
neighbourhood, would be footing the open fields.^ 

In the house in Aldersgate Street, with Jane Yates to keep 
it in order, Milton continued the tuition of his two nephews. 
“ Here first it was,” says Edward Phillips, “ that his 
“ academic erudition was put in practice and vigorously 
“proceeded, he himself giving an example to those under 
“him (for it was not long after his taking this house ere his 
“ elder nephew was put to board with him also) of hard 
“ study and spare diet.” Phillips, the elder nephew here 
spoken of, introduces at this point a sketch of that “academic 
erudition” of Milton’s, or peculiar and original system of 
teaching, of which he and his brother John began about this 
time to have the full benelit. As the system was continued 

^ My authorities for this account of Stiypo ; Maps of AMcrs^ato Ward, 

the Aldersf/ate Streot house are : — Life Kivtiig the boundaries of tho precincts ; 

of Milton by Fhillips ; Hunter’s Mil- iniiiuto comparison of these 

ton O leanings (1850), pj). 24, ‘27, where maps with tho xn*csent Aldersgate 

iiifornuitiou is cited from an Exchequer Street; Cunninf^liani’s Handbook of 

Jlecord entitled “ A Jkmk of the names London ; Wood’s Atheme, ill. 42-43. 

and surnames, deforces, ranks, and qua- I have imulo imiuiries after any remain - 

lities of all the inhabitants of the Ward inj' Ward pa})ers that mi^ht f^ive me a 

of Aldersgate, London, July 1641,” trace of Milton in Aldersgate Street, 

drawn \i[) for the Poll-tax for tho Scot- but none were to bo hoard of. 

tish indcmrilty ; Stow’s London by 
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into subsequent years, when there were more pupils to benefit 
from it than the two Phillipses, we shall have a better oppor- 
tunity hereafter of adverting to that interesting subject. 
In tlie meantime, what Phillips adds respecting Milton's 
relaxations from his own hard studies and from his trouble 
with the two boys is more to the purpose. '^Only this 
advantage he had,” says Phillips, that once in three weeks 
“ or a month he would drop into the society of some young 
sparks of liis acquaintance, whereof were Mr. Alphry and 
“Mr. Milhir, two gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, the beaux of 
“ those times, but nothing near so bad as those now-a-days 
in 1091, when Phillips was writing]. With these gen- 
“tlemen. he u ould so far make Indd witli his body as now and 
“ then to keep a gaudy-day.” Why Phillips should have 
recollected, among his uncle’s acquaintances of the Aldersgate 
Street period, thcsci two gentlemen in particular (whom I 
identify with a “ Thomas Alfray of Catsfield, Sussex,” and a 
John Miller of Litton, Middlesex,” admitted of Gray’s Inn 
in the years 1633 and 1628 respectively^), does not appear. 
Perhaps it was because, as being the beaux of those times, 
they made a greater impression upon the two boys than more 
important men. For, whatever acquaintances Milton may 
have had of this sort, they interfered little with those occupa- 
tions to which, since his return to England, he had secretly 
pledged himself. What they were we already know. He was 
ruminating that great literary work which posterity should 
not willingly let die; and, having made up his mind that 
it should be some great English poem, he was collecting all 
sorts of Scriptural subjects, and subjects from British His- 
tory making notes for each, and weighing them against 
each other. Those pages of Jottings, now preserved at Cam- 
bridge, which we have seen him busy over in his lodging 
in St. Bride’s Churchyard, accompanied him into his house 
ill Aldersgate Street. 

Probably for no mind in England had the opening of the 
Long I'arliament sounded a proclamation of great coming 

1 Lists of A<lraissions to Gray’s Inn, Harl. MS. 1,912, f. 8^5 and f. 127. 
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changes more rousingly than for Milton’s. A Puritan by 
family-training from his boyhood, he had been so much 
of a Puritan in his subsequent youth, after a higher and 
rarer fashion of his own devising, that he had shrunk from 
entering the Church for whicli he had been destined by his 
parents. He had preferred the prospect of a solitary intel- 
lectual life, unattached, undignified, and apparently “ cut olT 
from all action,” rather than launch himself on a career which 
he considered that Laud and the like of him had blasted, 
made dishonourable, and indeed nauseous. It had become 
a career to be shunned, as lie says daringly, by all consciences 
save such as ‘‘could not retch,” and his was not such a con- 
science. lie had resolved not to be a Churchman. P>ut the 
reasons for the resolution were always in his memory. During 
the eight years which had elapsed since he had taken it, his 
conduct had been that of a man “ church-oiited by the Pre- 
lates,” and with a fund of rage in him on that account 
against tlie existing system in Church and State, though 
compelled, like the rest of his countrymen, to be silent and 
prudent. Among his friends, doubtless, he had spoken out ; 
but in anything he had published it was only the general 
tone, and perhaps a passage here and there, too obscure and 
subtle to alarm the censorship, that had revealed the strength 
of his politics. Of all that he had written, perhaps a passage 
in his LycUlas^ published in 1638, had approached the nearest 
to what Laud, had it been brought to his notice, would have 
pronounced to be a libel. It is that passage in which, among 
the various lamentations of the death of Edward King, there 
is introduced one sup])osed to be si)oken by St. Peter, as the 
representative of the Church : — 

‘‘ How well could I have s])arcd for theo, young swain. 

Enow of such as, for their bellies* sake, 

Creep and intrude and climb into the fold ! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs ! 
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What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped ; 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretchecl straw. 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

13ut, swoln with wind and the rank mist they diw, 

Hot inwardly and foul contagion sj)read, 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours a])ace. and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more,” 

What tlid ^lilton mean by the last two lines ? What was 
that inetnphorjcal “ two-handed engine” which was to break 
open lh(^ door of the corrupted Church and let in reform and 
light. Cominentators have been sorely puzzled. The “ axe 
of the Gospel,” say some; “the literal axe that was to smite 
olf Land’s liead,” say otluu's mure foolisldy ; tlie sword of the 
Archangel Michael which he wielded with “ huge two-handed 
sway,” say a tliird ]>arty, all in the clouds and vague. May 
not Milton, whatever else he meant, have meant a coming 
English I^arlianient with its two Houses ? Whatever he 
meant, his propliecy had (a)ine true. As lie sat among his 
books in Aldersgate Street, the two-handed engine at the door 
of the English (duinjU was already on the swung, (3nce, 
twice, thricA.*, it hael swept its arcs to gather energy ; now it 
was on the backmost poise, and tlie blow was to descend. 

Milton’s owui words give the best description of tlie state of 
his mind at tins nionient. “As soon as inigljt be, in affairs 
“ so disturbed and lluctuating,” he says, “ 1, looking about for 
“ a place in wliicli to establish myself, liired {condiu i) a house 
“ in the city sufficiently large for me and my books, and there 
“ betook myself liapjjily eiioiigli to my iiitcrniitted studies, 
“ coniniitting the issue of affairs to God in the first place, 
“ and to those next to wdioin the people gave that duty in 
“ trust. Meanwhile, the Parliament proceeding with the Imsi- 
“ ness strennously, the pride of the Bishops was brought down. 
“ As soon as the liberty of speech at least began to he granted, 
“ all mouths were opened against the Bisliops ; some to 
“ expostulate on the vices of the men, others on the vice of 
“ the order itself- that it w as an unjust thing tliat lieEnglivsh 

V 2 
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“ should differ from all Churche.s, as many as were Eeformed, 
“ and tliat it was fit tliat tlie Church should be governed by 
“ tlie example of the brethren, Init most of all according to 
“ the will of God. Housed by the cognizance of tliese things, 
" inasmuch as I perceived that the true way to liberty fol- 
“ lowed on from these beginuiiigs, these first steps — that the 
“ advance was most rightly made to a liberation of the entire 
“life of men from servitude, if a discipline taking its rise 
“ within religion should go forth thence to the manners and 
“institutions of the Commonwealth — and inasmuch also as 
“1 had so prepared myself from my youth that above all 
“ things 1 could not be ignorant what is of divine and what 
“ of human right, and had asked myself whether ever I should 
“ be of any use afterwards if then I should be wanting to 
" my country, yea, to the Church, and to so many brethren 
“ exposing themselves to danger for the cause of the Gospel — 
“I resolved, though I was then meditating certain other 
“matters, to transfer into this struggle all my genius and all 
“the strength of my industry. First, accordingly, I . . 
Here I interrupt the quotation, leaving the exact results of 
these deliberations of Milton to appear presently. 

During the months of November and Decicmber 1 G40, and 
thence onwards, let the reader fancy Milton passing from 
and to his house in Aldersgate Street, with such thoughts in 
his mind as he has himself described. Now and then, per- 
haps, he is a spectator, with others, at the doors of the two 
Houses in Westminster', while Bedford, Saye and .Sole, Bym, 
Hampden, Cromwell and others are entering. Certainly, at 
this time he is in the habit of seeing Young, Calamy, and 
others of the Eoot-and-Branch Puritan ministers in London. 
Ho sees //tern, 1 should say, more frequently than the two 
Gray’s Inn beaux, Messrs. Miller and Alphry. 

1 Dofensio Sccunda pro Pop. Angl.: Works, VF. 280, 200. 
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THE CHURCH QUESTION IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT — BISHOP 
HALL AND SMh:CTy^tNUus — THSHOPS’ EXCLUSION BILL — SCHEMES 
OF LIMITED ErLSCOPA( Y — A KOOT-AN D-BRANCH BILL. 

The Root-aiicl-riraiicli party made the first great move. As 
early as Nov. 1-^), KMO, there had been petitions to the 
Commons for (Jhureh-reform from tlie nobility, knights, 
gentry, ministers, Ae.,” of the counties of Bedford and 
Warwick ; and other petitions had followed. But on the 
11th of December there came what was then considered a 
monster jxitition. It was a petition from the City of London, 
signed by no fewer tlian 10,000 persons (Milton probably one 
of them), and presented by Alderman Pennington, one of the 
members for the City, whom a great crowd had accompanied 
to tlie IFonse. “ Whereas the government of Archbishops and 
“ Lord-Bishops, Deans and Archdeacons, &c., with their courts 
'' and ministrations in them, hath proved prejudicial and ^ cry 
dangerous l)oth to the (fiiurch and Commonwealth,’’ so the 
petition began ; and, after a few more sentences of accusation, 
supported by an appended schedule of twenty^-eight parti- 
culars, it wound uj) : Wc therefore most humbly jmiy and 
beseech this Honourable Assembly, the premises considered, 
that the said government, wdtli all its dependencies, roots, 
and branches, may be abolished, and all laws in their 
“ behalf made void, and the government according to God's 
word may be rightly placed among us.” This petition was 
very respectfully received by the Commons, as were also 
subscfpient petitions more or less in the same strain. On the 
12th of January there were Anti-Episcopal p(‘tilions siiniil- 
taneously from three counties, one being the county of Kent ; 
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on the 19 til there was a similar petition from the city of 
Gloucester ; and on the 23rd there was a petition as notable 
as even the London petition. It was called “ The Ministers* 
Petition/’ and was signed by 700 ministers of the Cliurch of 
England. AVithout actually praying for the abolition of 
Episcopacyi it urged the removal of the Bishops from Parlia- 
ment, and of Clergymen generally from all secular offices, 
and also the revision of the offices and revenues of Deans 
and Chapters, and the admission of the body of the Clergy 
to a share in ordination and other ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Possibly some of those who signed it shrank as yet from 
absolute Root-and-Branch.^ 

Stunned at first by the mere meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the High Church party had hitherto not dared to speak, 
but had waited to know the amount of humiliation to which 
they were to be subjected. But, after the London and the 
other petitions, with the commentary upon them furnished 
by daily pamphlets. Bishop Hall thought that longer silence 
W'ould be culpable. In the last week of January there 
appeared from his pen a pamphlet of 43 small quarto pages 
with this title : Humhle liemomfrance to the High Court of 
Parliament : By a Dutifull Sonne of the Church!' ^ Though 
Hall did not give his name, it Avas at once known to be his, 
both from the style and as being published by the same 
Nathaniel Butter who had published IfalTs larger treatise of 
the preceding year, Episcopavy by Divine Right, 

The Humble Remonstrance, in form an appeal to the two 
Houses, was In substance a reassertion of the principles of 
Hall’s former treatise, with just so much of abatement as 
was to be accounted for by the absence of Laud’s tight super- 
vision this time, and by the general change of circumstances. 
"'Whilst the orthodox part in this whole realm,” it said, 

hath (to the praise of their patience) been quietly silent, as 
"" securely conscious of their own right and innocence, how 

1 Rush worth, IV. 93—96 and 135; 1640,” A reference to the pamphlet 

Farl. Ilist. 11. 673 -678; (^mimoiis hy Raillio determines the exact date of 

Journals; Daillio, I. 280. thepid»lieMtion. Writing Jaii. 29, 1640 - 

‘‘ London : Printed for Nathaniel 41, Daillie speaks of it as published 
Butter in Pauls Churchyard at the this week.’’ 

Pyde Bull nenr St. Austin’s Oato : 
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“ many furious and malignant spirits everywhere have burst 
"" forth at sclanderous libels, bitter pasquins, railings, pamphlets 
(under which more presses than one have groaned), wherein 
they have endeavoured, through the sides of some misliked 
persons, to wound the sacred government which (by the 
joint confession of all Eeformed Divines) derives itself from 
“ the times of the blessed Apostles, without interruption 
'' (without the contradiction of any one congregation in the 
Christian world), unto this present age !” After more pages 
of such prefatory matter, Hall proceeds to reply to the attacks 
of the other side, more particularly under the two heads of 
the Liturgy and Episcopacy. He gives eight pages to the 
defence of Liturgies and of the English Liturgy especially, 
and twenty-five to the defence of Episcopal Government, the 
recent attacks on which, he says, have so ‘‘ confounded ” him 
that he can but ejaculate, in the Saviour’s words, Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” He contrives, 
however, to protract the ejaculation through the five-and- 
twenty pages. On the whole, the tract is not creditable to 
the Fjiglish Seneca. It shows far too much of that habit 
of mere assumption of being in the right, and of reliance 
on epithets, which always marks a weak reasoner. “ The 
King likes it weel,” says Baillie, ‘‘but all else pities it as 
a most poor piece.” Laud, who was no such rhetorician as 
Hall, would have done the thing far better. 

It was on Monday the 8th and Tuesday the 9th of 
February that the first great debate on the whole subject 
of Church Eeforin took place in the Commons. The debate 
was d-propos of the various petitions that had been presented 
on the subject, and more particularly of the two typical peti- 
tions, that of the City of London praying for Eoot-and- 
Branch, and that of the 700 Ministers praying for the limitation 
of Episcopal power. In the main, the debate was between the 
partisans of the more moderate and those of the more vehe- 
ment petition, with scarcely a voice in behalf of the High 
Church party. The best speaking was on behalf of Limited 
Episcopacy as against Eoot-and-Branch Eeform. Among the 
speakers on this side were Lord Digny. Lord Falkland, S r 
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Benjamin Eudyard, nnd ]\lr. llarBottle Grimstone. Lord 
Digby s speocli and Lord Falkland’s were the great ones. 
“There is no iiiaii within tliose walls,” said Lord Jhghy, 
“ more sensible of tluj heavy grievance of Church-government 
“ than myself, nor whose affections are keener to the clipping 
“ of those wings of the Prelates whereby they have mounted 
“ to such insolencies.” Nevertheless, he was against the 
prayer of the London petition, which seemed to him as “ a 
“ comet or blazing star raised and kindled out of the stench, 
“ out of the })oisonous exhalation, of a corru])ted hierarchy : ” 
nay, “ methoiight the comet had a terrible tail with it, Sir, 
“ and pointed to the North.” Because wine made some men 
drunk, was wine to be absolutely abjured ? “ Let us not 

“ destroy Bishops, but make Bishops such as they were in the 
“ primitive times. Do their large territories, their large rc- 
“ venues, offend ? Let them be retrenched : the good Bishop 
“ of Hippo had but a narrow diocese 1 Do their courts and 
“ subordinates offend ? Let them be brought to govern, as in 
“ primitive times, by assemblies of their clergy ! Doth their 
“ intermeddling in secular affairs oifend ? Exclude them 
“ from the capacity : it is no more than what reason and 
“ all antiquity hath interdicted them.” 8o argued Lord 
Dig by, and Lord Falkland spoke in the same strain. 'J’ho 
first part of his speech was one tremendous onslaught on the 
Bishops and their adherents. They had been “the destiTic- 
tioiiof unity under pniteiice of uniformity they had “ tithed 
mint and anise, and left undone the weightier matters of the 
law ; ” they had been “ like the hen in Hisop,” fattened 
with barley till it could lay no inoi e eggs ; they had been, 
some of them, so “absolutely, directly, and cordially Papists, 
that it is all that fifteen hundred pounds a year can do to 
keep them from confessing it ; ” they had been, in respect 
of their action upon English liberties, the successors of those 
who, “ in the darkest times, had excommunicated the makers 
of Magna Charta ; ” they had been the cause of that Scottish 
Service-Book the particular author of which had “ no doubt 
long since wished, with Nero,” that he had never known 
how to WTito ; they had been “the almost sole abettors” of 
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Strafford’s tyranny, first in Ireland, “ wlierc lie had coni- 
initted so many ini\Li;lity and so manifest enormities and 
'' opjircssions as the like ha.ve not been committed in any 
government since Yeiri's left Sicily,” and next in England, 
during that time Avheii “ all things M ere goveriHHl by a 
Junctillo, and tliat Junctillo was governed by him.” Taking 
breath after an outburst of accnsalions of wliich this is but 
a fraction, Falkland iiroceeded to show why yet he could not 
vote for the Jtoot-and-I>ranch abolition of E|)isco])acy. ‘‘If 
not the first }>lanters of Christianity,” 1 h‘ said, “ y(d the first 
spr(*aders and the iii'st and chief (lefemhu’s of it had been 
bishops;” nay, in tluj worst <d tiin(‘s, and even i’(‘ceiitly in 
Ihigland its(‘lf, tlauv had been good l)i-;ho[)s ; and, though he 
(lid not believe bislio]>s t(.» be ////v diriint, nay, believi'd them 
“not to b(^ /V/v cHrluii,'’ y(d neither did he believe them, if 
Musifiy regulated, “to injif.rid lniiiiuml'' Wise regulation 
Mas eviuything. Let Ifishops lie deprived of “ their t(‘m})oral 
title, power, and eni]>loyment,” evcui to their exclusion fi’oni 
rarliameni ; but let not the name and ollice of Ifishop be abo- 
lished in Fngland! So spoke Falkland, and so spoke others; 
Sehhni, mIio did not himself come foiAvard as a siieaker, assist- 
ing the speakers, and sn]»])lying tlu*ni M’ith arguments. Against 
such a])halanx of orators, sujiported i)y such an encye.lo]>aHlia 
of learning, the ItOot-nnd-T5ra.nch s}>eakers seem to have come 
off but .second- b(^st. Nathaniid Fiennes Mais the chief speaker 
on this side, but the younger Vane and i\lr. Tlagsluuv (member 
for Soutlnvark) abso stood up Muth .some elfecd. Ihit, though 
com])aratively deticient in speaking-power, the Itoot-and- 
Jlranch party Mas .strong in voting-power; and at the end of 
the debate it was carried by a majority of 3o to ndiu* not 
only the Ministers’ Petition, but also the London Petition 
and all the others, to a Committee of Leligion already 
a]>])ointed by the House, and to Mdiich the names ol Mr. 
h’ieniies, the youngtT Vane, and S(‘-vera,l other Poot-and- 
llraiudi men Mane now added. They were to consider the 
Church Peforni question in its entire depth and breadth, and 
report to the House.^ 

( Rushworlh,! V, 170— ISS ; Coninions’ ..UMirnals » •• 
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For about a inontli tlio Committee sat three times a week. 
They were unanimous for measures of Cliurcli Eeforrn which 
should comphdely alter the nature of Kpiscopacy in England ; 
but, as to ilie utter abolition of Episcopacy, there was a 
division of opiniom Tlie Itoot-and-Branch members of the 
Committee were in a minority. Tn these circumstances it 
was considered most important by the Eoot-and- Branch 
leaders that the pressure from without sliould be increased. 
Accordingly, while the Committee sat, there appeared several 
pamphlets written expressly in tlie interest of Boot-and- 
Branch opinions, and against any preservation of Episcopacy 
w'ith whatever limitations. Even before the debate in the 
Commons there had appeared (Jan. 29) a tract of this kind, 
written, at the request of the Puritan ministers in London, 
by Alexander Henderson, and (‘iititled The U uhijefultiess 
and .Danf/cr of LiniUed Prelacif or Pcrpeliud Presidency in the 
Clvarch. As tlie [leiis of the Scottish deputation were natu- 
rally readiest for the service, and it was necessary to do 
everything to counteract at oma} the advantage which Limited 
Episcopacy views might have gained by the circnlation in 
print of the recent sjieeches of Uigby and Falkland, and by 
the great respect due to Selden, there were now added to this 
tract of Henderson’s a new (edition by Baillie of his (Janie r- 
burians SeJf-Conriefion, ada.])teJ foi* English readers, and a 
further essay by Ilaillie on the Unlatn/uhiess and Danyer of 
Jjinnted KpiscAjpary^ intended as a se(|uel to Henderson^s. 
There appeared, moreover, “ a short treatise, much wanted,” 
by Henderson, on The Discipline of the Presbyterian Kirk 
of Scotland j a pamphlet by Gillespie on The Grounds of 
Presbyteried Government, and one by Blair in reply to Bishop 
Hall’s Humble Rononstranre. ^ But, though it was well 
to have such auxiliary tracts from the Scottish deputies in 
London, it was time that the English Puritan ministers of 
the Root-and-Branch party should be making some literary 
demonstration for themselves. In fact, such a demonstration 
was forthcoming ; and the Scottish tracts were but a stop- 
ap till it should be ready. At length it was ready, and on 
1 BailUo, I. 292 and 303. 
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or about the 20th of March, 1040-41, there were lying in a 
bookseller’s shop in PopeAs Head Alley, and finding their 
way tlieiK’c into the houses of the citizens, copies of a small 
quarto of 104 pages, with the following portentous title : ''An 
Answer to a Booh nititnlcd ' An liirinltle Rcraonstrance^ in 
which ihc ori(jin(fll of Lilurfjf/ [and] Kj)lscop((Cj/ is discjtsscd 
and qncr res jiropon /idl’d concern i/oj hofhAh^' porif/f of Bishops 
and Brcsl)///e/'s in SeripUfre dcnionsf/'afcd, the occasion of their 
unparity i/i Aniiqnitu discovered, the disparity of the a/icient 
ami our niodcni Bishops i/ianifestcd , the antiquity of Ridiny 
Elders in the Cknrch vindicated, the rirtaliraJl Chnrch hounded: 
Written hy SMECrYMNUUS.”^ 

“ Smkctymnuijs ! The goblin makes mo start, 
r the name of Rabbi Abraham, what art 

So wrote tlic satirist Clcvciland on the a])p(Mirauce of the 
pamphlet, expressing the hall-comic womhu* with which the 
name SMErTv:\iNurs was everywhere greeted. Yet there 
se(uns to have been no espc'cial mystery made about the 
authorship. St(‘.pheii i\rarsball, Kdmund C’alainy, Thomas 
Young, Afatthew Newcomen, aiunVilliam Sjuirstow, liad deter- 
mined on a joint pamphlet on the Church-question, which 
should take tlui form of a reply to Hall’s Iliunhle Renwn- 
strance. When the pamphlet was tinished (and we have 
the m^^ans of knowing that Young had the largest hand in 
it-), there was naturally some ditliculty in finding a name to 
put on the title-page, and there occurred to the five friends 
the briglit idea of combining their initials thus : S. M., E. C., 
T. Y., M. K., U. U. (for W.) S. Hence the goblin that made 
Cleveland start. Cleveland, it is pretty cleai’, knew all about 
it, for a good part of his poem consists of all sorts of jokes on 
the birth of such a monstrosity as this quintuple organism of 
the wits of five Puritan parsons rolled into one. He compares 
it to some case, like that of the Siamese Twins of a later day, 

1 “London ; Printod for J. Rothwcll ; the Commons for licensinp^ books. Thia 
and are to bo soM by T. N. ;ifc the <lcLcrmiiios tlie «lato of jaiblication. 
Itiblo ill Pope’s Hoad Alley : 1011.’" Rail lie, 1. 300; where Voiiiig is 

I find the book registered at Stationers’ e;illed “tlie author (.>f Ihts iJonilhlai 
Ibdl as the projierty of “Mr. Kothwcl), aiul of the iSi/urft/nnnnt,<i for tlie most 
juiir. ,”ynd as liconso<l by Sir Edwanl part.” Baillio’s authority is decisive on 
Dooring in the name of a Committee of this point. 
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wliicli had recently been im])orted from Italy, and exhibited 
at fairs : — 

‘‘The Italian moiistm* pro^riaiit with his brother, 
hiatiin'/s diieresis, half oiic-auoiher, 
lie, with his little sidesman Jiazanis, 

]\Iiist both give way unto Smectyiniiuus. 

hi ext Sturbridge. fair is Smcc’s ; for lo ! his side 

Into a livefold Lazar’s multi]»lied : 

Under each arm there’s tucked a double gizzard ; 

Five faces lurk under a single vizard.” 

Niiy, fartliei' : — 

“ 'I'he 8adduc('(“s would niise a question 
AVho must be Smkc at the Ihisurrectioji.” ^ 

The very oddity of the naiiuL however, bel])ed the cirenlation 
of tlie ])ani]>]det, mid it seems to liave at once foninl its way 
to Cambridge (where ])robably Clevtdand saw it) and to Oxford. 
It is on the wliole a I’ather Jieavy and letdliery pcrforniaiK'e, 
about live times as long, if we allow foi* the smaller print, as 
Ilall’s IIu iuhlc Tl('tnoiis[rani'*\ to whieli it })rofessos to be. an 
answer, and indeed involving as well IfalTs ])revious and 
larg(‘r treatise, KpUiOjtacn hy DIrine llighl. Jhit it is dis- 
tinguished not disadvantagi'ously from Hairs later tract by a 
closer re.'isoning of the nialtei's discussed. It is addressed, 
like Hall’s Iteinoiislrance, to the Faiiiainent. “ IMost 
“ Honourable Lords,” it begins, “ and ye, the Knights, 
'' Citizens, and l>urgcss(‘s of the Honoural)le House of Com- 
“ inons, although we doubt not but that book wliich was 
“ lately directed to your Honours, bem ing tlie name of An 
liumhlc .R(unonstr(ui€f\ hath had access unto your ])resence, 
'' and is, in the first aj)j)roaches of it, discovered l)y your dis- 
cerning spirit to be neither Humble nor a Remonstrance, 
“ but a heap of confident and uid’ounded assertions, so that to 
“ your Honours a reply may seem supertluous, yet,” &c. In 
five pages of such jjreliniinary matter Uiere is farther criticism 
on Hall’s style as ‘Cswelled with ])assionate rhetorications,” 
instojul of real arguments. It was a constitution of th(‘.se 


1 Clevolanats Workf: 1061), rj). 37 D. 
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“ a,(linir( 3 (l sons of jnstioo, iho Aroopa<i;i, that such as ])lea(l(Ml 
before tliein should pliMul witlioul ])refa(‘iii,L»‘ and wilhout; 
passion : liad your iroiiours mad(i surli a constitution, this 
lienionstran(H3 must liave been banislicd from tlie face of 
“ your Assembly.” Tbi3 (‘rilics tlien pass on to Hall’s two 
luiads of tli(‘ Liturey and E])is('opacy. To the subj(‘ct of the 
Liturj^y only nine ])ages are devote<l, the general conclusion 
being that Litnrgic'S iwv. at lu^st but h(d])S, and that tlui exist- 
ing Liturgy, if retained at all, would recpiin* gi'(‘at revision. 
Alxuit seventy [)ag(‘S aie then given to tliii <pu‘sti(m of K|)i- 
S(‘opacy ; and lher<* is a rostserij>t, of twenty ])agi‘s^ giving a 
summary sk(‘teh of th(‘ histoiy nf J)isho])S in England from 
Augustine downwards, intendiMl to show that they had always 
bec'H th(‘ caus(‘s of disloyally to tin* Lrown, and of giuuu'al 
tuibulence. The argument is pursued in a grave, ])lo(lding 
manner, with abundance of learned (piotations from the, 
Eatlu'rs and of marginal r(dei*enees, and with a close following 
of Hall’s assertions, on(‘ by one, cited in his o^\’n words. 
Sonudimes then*- is a little briskiu'ss ; as whiuy in answt*r to 
Hall’s asscuiion that by “th(3 joint confession of all Ih‘formed 
Divines” Kpiscopacy was d(‘rived from the. Apostles, they ex- 
claim, “ What ! All lleformed Divines ? Was ('alvin, Jk*za, 
Junius, \'C., of that mind ? An* the li(‘forin(‘d (dnirclu*.s of 
'^ France, Scotland, Ni*therlands, of that judgnn‘nt ? ” Not 
content with th(*se int(‘rrogations, they proceed in words whieh 
fall on ih(* (*ar with very unfortunate ellect now: “ We shall 
show anon that. th(‘re is no more truth in this assertion than 
“ if he had said, with Anaxagonis, ‘ Snow is bhude,’ or, with 
“ ( k)])ernicus, ‘Tin* f]arth inovi‘sand t la* H(‘av(*ns stand still. 
Strange; to lind that in HI tl tin* Loperni(*an tla'oiy could still 

be cited as a universally admit t(*d o.xamph; of delusion ! 

We may add that the writers of the ])ainphlet obs(*rve 
tb(i etifpiette of the anonymous, and never directly name 
Hall as the author of the lienionstrani’e. The Remon- 
strant, they say, had surely conspired with Disho]) ITall to 
repeat all the assertions made in K/u^scnjfarjf htj Divine 
llifjht ; and, thotigh tliey could not of course “enter the lists 
with a man of that learning and fame that llishop Hall is,” 
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yet with his echo, the Itenioiistrant, they would stand ou 
no ceremony ! 

Before the j)ainphl('t of Snicctyinnnns was out, the Com- 
mittee of the (^jmmoiis had hronirlit in their Beport (March 
9). Tt ]m)pon]ided for tlie consideration of tlie House three 
distinct courses of Barliani(‘.iitary action as necessary to aiiy- 
thiiig like a complete solution of tlie Church-question. First, 
there must he an exchisioii of the Bishops, and the clergy 
generally, from all Static ollices ami em])loymeiits ; secondly, 
there must lie a limitation of tlie ])ower of the Bishops in the 
Church itstdf, and an introduction of jiiore of tlie democratic 
elenumt into the system of ( ■hurch -govern men t ^ and, thirdly, 
there must he a reduction and a])plication to State jiurposes 
of the great revenues of l)eans, Clia])ters, and other ecclesias- 
tical foumhitions. For a Ihqiort sto])ping short of complete 
Boot-and-Branch, nothing could wcdl be more revolutionary. 
Is or did the House' merely receive the Beport juid keep it in 
reserve. At once they proceeded to give elfect to its recom- 
mendations under at least the first of the three heads, sub- 
mitted to them. On IMarch 1 0 they resolvi'd, after deliato, 
'' That the Legislative and Judicial poMa 3 r of Bishops in the 
House of INhu’s in Barlianieiit is a gri'at himlrance to the 
“ discharge of their Spiritual functions, prejudicial to the 
‘‘ Comrnoinvealth, and lit to lie taken away by Bill and this 
was immediately ibllowt*d by similar resolutions declaring that 
tluj service of Bislio])S or any clergymen whatever in Com- 
missions of I he Pi'ace or in any Civil Courts, and their ])rii- 
sence in the Ihivv ('oiincil, were equally “hindrances to the 
“ discharge of tlieir Sjiiritual functions, prejudicial to the 
“ Common weall h, and lit to lie taken away liy l>ill.” Nay, one 
Bill comjindiending the general drift of these Besoliitions Avas 
brought in, entitled “A Bill to restrain Bishops and others in 
Holy Orders from intermeddling with secular afljiirs.” Tt was 
brought in Marcli IIO, 1041, and read a second time April 1. 
Tliis Jhll, ac.cordingly, became for the time the phVr. de 
resistance of the whole controversy. It by no meaiis in- 
cluded all, it Mull be oliserved, that the Commons had in 
meditation, according even to the Beport of their Committeic 
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It embodied only tlie liesolutions of tlie t'ommons on the 
first of the three lieads of the Eeport, leaving the other two 
questions ojxm. Ihit one Ihll at a time v as enough.^ 

The delay in the ]:)rogr(iSs even of tlie one Jhll caused by 
Strafford’s trial gave oyq^ortunity to those vvliom the Thll 
{ilarmed for exymissing that alarm. Among tlui petitions 
from counties and cities which bad been droyqiiiig in, some were 
decidedly rro-Episco])al. From an examination of these Pro- 
Fpiscopal ]K‘titions (of which Iheiv were to be in all, liefore 
the controversy was over, tliirteen from English and five from 
Welsh counties), Mi*. Hallam is disposed to think that the Root- 
and-JIraiich reformers were very far from forming a numerical 
majority in the nation. He refers particularly to one petition 
to the Lords from Somcrs(‘tshire, signed by 1 pMoO fri*ehol(lers 
and other inhabitnuts, in which, while the [)et itioners '' heartily 
wisli ” for a restoration of tlu* Lhur(‘h to “ its former purity,” 
and for the punishnnmt of “ the wittingly and maliciously 
guilty ” among tlie bishops and clergy, they remonstiate 
against “the destruction of the Government.” Xow, it would be 
difficult, from such statistics as the petitions of the period fur- 
nish, to come to a sonml conclusion as to the ndative strength of 
the Moot-aiid-Lranch Jind tlie Modern te-Keform parties through- 
out the entire nation ; and, as regards (‘(ulain yiarts of England, 
Mr. Hallam’s con jecture may right. That lie lias underrated, 
how^ever, the strength of the Loot-and-llrancli party as a whole 
is reiideied probable by various evidimces. Among them may 
be cited that furnished by a comparison of two coiillicting 
petitions from the single county of (liester (April 2). AVhile 
what may lu*. called the Pro-Episcopal petition ]mr]^orts to 
be signed by four noblemen, fourscore and odd knights- 
baronets, knights, and (‘squires, smamty divines, over 300 
gentlemen, and over (),t)00 freeholders and other inhabitants, 
the Anti-E])iscopal petition from tlu*. same county puiports to 
be signed almost (‘Auictly two to om* — i.c. by eight noblemen, 
190 knights-baroncts, knigbts, and esqniius, 110 divines. To? 
gentlemen, and over 12,000 freeholders ami other inhabitants.^ 


1 Commons* Journals of dates cited; 2 Printed copies of both petitions ip 
Rushworth, IV. 206-7; Baillic, I. "07 8. S. P. 0. under date April 2, 1641. 
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I call this latter petition Anti- Episcopal because .of its strong 
expressions against “ the lordly ])rclates,” their white 
ro(*hets,’' Aa*. ; Imt it is ])ossi])le that, though it thus looks in 
the main lioot-an(l-Ei‘aii(‘h, many of those Avho signed it 
may not have contein])lated an ahsoluto al)olition either 
of Ihshops or of th(* Idlurgy. 

Tt was at tliis moment that Ilishop Williams came cha- 
raeteristically to thii front. I'lie Lords, thongli tlioy had, 
of course, discussed mattm-s of ixdigion as well as the Com- 
mons, had yt*t ahstaiiu'd, in the main, from any iny(‘stigation 
of tli(^ (diurcli- 2 )i‘ohleni foi* themsel\'es, and waited till the 
solution of the prohhun hy the (/onimons should conu'. up for 
their ('riticism. Jhit, now that the natui’C of the solution hy 
the Commons was pretty well known, it was n^dural that 
the Lords slioidd begin to hestii* (h(*ms(dves. Alight it not 
l.)e well that, before tlu*. I>ill of tla^ ComuKuis should reaxdi 
tluj ClppiU' House, that House should have shaped out some 
conclusions of its own with which to rcc(MVt‘. and compare 
tlui Jh'il Availing iiimsell* of these feedings, oi* ])erha])S 
exciting them, AVilliams had procured the ap[)ointm(mt by 
the TT])per House, on the 1st of Mar<‘h, or ai^out a month 
l)efore the actual introduction of tlu‘ Itishops' Exclusion Hill 
into the Commons, of a. Commit l(*c of ten Jlishops, and al:)ont 
tliirty lay })cers, witli himself as (diairman, to consider and 
rc\)ort to tlui House- on tlie means of S(‘ttliug ttu'- peace of the 
(dhundi. This Commit te(? was em]M)wer(Ml to call hedorc, it 
divim^s and doctors (d' all sIumIcs of o])inion, and to examiiie 
them atid confer xvith them on all matters, as well of 
doctrine as of discipline. It is (Uirions to ohs(‘rv(j the 
dil’liuxnit judgments on this schmimof AVilliams’s, ])ronouneed 
from op])osite (juarters. 1\) f/aud in his ])rison it seemed 
simply detestable; to Haillit*. and bis party, on the other hand, 
it seemed a ti-iek of the Hisliops.” Theni were others, how- 
ever, such as the liistorian Euller, who believed that good 
might come from the* conf(‘Tcnces of the Committee if they 
were rightly managed. And AVilliams spared no pains to 
niak(i tlie.m siievessfiii. Day after day, hn* six days at least, 
^hm'e met at his hmiso, tlie Deanery of Westminster, in the 
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famous room known as the Jerusalem Chamber, about as 
eclectic a gathering of divines as could be got together. They 
met there, not so much to be merely examined as witnesses 
by the Bishop and his fellow committee-men of the Lords, as 
to sit along with them deliberating confidentially, and partaking 
all the while of '' such bountiful cheer ” as Williams knew how 
to bestow. In addition to Williams himself. Bishop Hall, and 
Bishop Morton of Durham, there were present the following, 
among others : — Usher; Dr. Samuel Ward, Master of Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge ; Dr. John Frideaux, Dean of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and Vice-chancellor of the University ; 
Dr. William Twisse, Lector of Newbury, Berks ; Dr. Bobert 
Sanderson, chaplain to the King; Dr. Daniel Featley, Frovost 
of Chelsea College and Bector of Lambeth ; Dr. Ralph 
Brownrigg, Master of Catherine ITall, Cambridge ; Dr. Bichard 
Iloldsworth, Master of Emanuel College^ Cambridge ; Dr. 
John Ilacket, Bector of St. Andrew’s, TIolborn, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s; Mr. Thomas Hill, Rector of Tichmarsh, 
Kortliampton shire ; Dr. Cornelius Burges of Watford, and 
anotlier Puritan minister of note, Mr. John White, of Dor- 
chester, called Patriarch White ; ” nay, actually at least 
three of the Smectymnuans— Marshall, Calamy, and Young. 
What a ‘‘ happy family ” the assembly must have been may 
be imagined from the foct that the three Smectymnuans, while 
seated opposite Bishop Hall, may have had proof-sheets of 
their pamphlet against Hall, or completed copies of it (for it 

came out that very week), in their pockets 1 On the whole, 

the conferences led to little. Under the head of “ Innovations 
in Doctrine ” it was agreed that, during Land’s supremacy, 
the Church had l)acksliddeu into Popish tenets and become 
clouded with Arminianism ; under the head of “ Innovations in 
Discipline ” it was agreed that ceremonies had been needlessly 
multiplied, and that there had bccji a mischievous and in- 
quisitorial harshness on the part of bishops ; respecting the 
Liturgy, some revision at least was contended for by most ; 
and, as regarded the great matter of the future reorganization 
of the (Jhurch with a view to adapt Episcopacy to the spirit 
of the age — why, on that sul)ject Bishop Williams himself 
VOL II. Q 
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was preparing a “ draft,” which he hoped would satisfy the 
brethren ! Of one thing ])eople might be sure. Whatever 
might be the nature of AVilliams’s “ draft,” and however 
far it miglit go in the direction of a Broad Church, it would 
not exclude Bishops from Parliament and from State offices. 
Of all men living Williams was the least likely to hear of 
such a proposition with patience. Had he not himself sat 
on the woolsack, and was it not his ambition even now to re- 
enter the world of politics, and show what a head for State 
affairs might be covered by a miti-e ? ' 

Before Williams could bring the result of his Conferences 
to bear, or have his draft of Church Reform ready, the 
dreaded Bill from the Commons came up to the Lords. It 
passed the Commons on the 1st of May, Hyde opposing it on 
the third reading, but his friend Falkland supporting it with 
a vehemence which astonished Hyde. It w^Jis the moment of 
the very crisis of Strafford's fate. Hene(?, though the Bill 
was introduced into the Lords on May 1, it was not till the 
14th of ^fay, or two days after Strafford’s death, that the 
Lords began the discussion of it on the second reading. For 
three weeks, in the House or in Committee, the discussion was 
continued. Both Hall and Williams spoke against the Bill. 
Hall pronounced it ‘'the strangest bill he had ever heard 
since he sat under that roof,” admitted that perhajDs the 
power of bishops in judicatures might be conveniently 
abridged, but defended their presence in Parliament. Wil- 
liams, though he conceded that the exclusion of churchmen 
from the Council-table and Commission of the Peace might 
be carried “ without the regret of any wise ecclesiastical 
persons,” was equally em])hatic on the main point. Had 
not Calvin and Beza, he asked, intermeddled with State 
affairs, “carrying all the Council of the State of Geneva 
under their gowns Nay — and liere he made a really 

clever homethrust — “ you have all heard (and, I know, much 
“ good by las forimn writings) of a learned man, called Mr. 
“ Henderson, and most of your lordships understand better 
“ than I what employment he hath at this time in this 

^ Lords’ JournalB ; Fuller’s Church History, XI. 46 ; Baillio, T. 308 -9. 
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“ kingdom.*' Among the lay peers the most strenuous oppo- 
nent of the Bill was the Earl of Kingston, while the chief 
speaker for it was Saye and Sele. On the minor enactments 
of the Bill, excluding Bishops from the Privy Council, from 
Commissions of the Peace, &;c., the Lords, with ])ut two 
dissentient voices, were wdlling to go with the Commons ; 
hut, on the main provision, excluding the Bishops from Par- 
liament, they stood unexpectedly firm. A conference ensued 
between them and the Commons ; and the Commons tried to 
shake their firmness by offering them (June 4) formal Keasons 
for the removal of Bishops from Parliamentary power. All 
in vain ! Williams 2 )rex>ared n‘plies to these Keasons of the 
Commons, which were afterwards 2>i4nted ; and the Lords 
showed their disregard for them l>y their final vote on the 
third reading. That vote occurred June 8, when the Bishops* 
Exclusion Bill was rejected in gross by the Lords, in a 2 )retty 
full House, by a clear majority of sixteen, besides the votes 
of the Bisliops themselves.^ 

Tliere were other evidences, besides this rejection of the 
Bishojos* Exclusion Bill by the Lords, that the wain of Church 
Eeform had reached a ^loint where it would l)e in danger of stick- 
ing fixst unless there were many shoulders to the wheels. Xot 
only on the question of the civil ])ower of Bishops was there 
a gathering of conservative resistance. There was the same 
resistance on those otlier two (piestions on which the (*om- 
mons had reserved legislative action — the question of Deans 
and Chapters, or the reduction of Cathedral Establishments ; 
and the (|uestion of the best future model for the government 
of the Church so as to limit Prelacy. On the 12th of May, 
for exani])le (the very day of Strafford’s execution), there had 
been presented to the Commons, with quite unusual solem- 
nity, two most imj)ortant petitions from the LTniversities. 
The 2 )etition from the University of Oxford, adopted “ m 
celehri commtii Doctorum U Magidrorwni, omnihus ct singulis 
asscnlieiitibusj* deprecated any attack on Cathedral Estab- 
lishments, vindicating them as ancient and approved founda- 

5 Pari. Hist. IT. 774— 77fi, ftn<l 792 — 2S1 — 2 ; aiul Fuller’s Church Hist. (otl. 

811 ; Lords’ Journals ; Rushworth, IV. 1842) III. 423. 

q2 
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tions, as a motive and eiicoiirageinent’’ to students, especially 
ill divinity, and as aflbrding not only the fittest means of 
reward for ‘‘some deep and eminent scholars,” hut also 
“ a comiietent i)orti()n, in an ingenious way, to many younger 
brothers of good ])arent.age who devote themselves to the 
ministry of the Gospel.” But not only did the petition 
vindicate Catliedral Establishments : it ventured on a com- 
inehcnsive reference to the question of Chundi Government, 
begging leave for the petitioners “ in all humility to desire 

the continuance of that form of government which is now 
“ establislied here, and hath been preserved in some of the 
“ East(u-n and Western Cliurches, in a continued succession 
“ of Bishops, down from the very Apostles to the present 
“ time.” While the Oxford petition was thus Pro-Episco])al, 
as well as in favour of Deans and Cliaptei's, the petition from 
Cambridge confined itself to the (piestion of Deans and 
Chapters, and said nothing on the wider qiuistion, except by 
implication. But there were not only the petitions them- 
selves. By the leave of the House Dr. ITacket was heard in 
favour of the views of the petitioners as regaixled the pre- 
servation of Deaneries, Canonries, Prebends, &c., while Dr. 
Cornelius Burges was heard as spokesman for the Puritan 
ministers on the other side. Dr. HackePs speech was thought 
a masterpiece, " He insisted,” says Fuller, “ on the advance- 
“ ment of learning as the projier use and convenience of 
“ cathedrals, each of them being a small academy for the 
“ champions of Christ’s cause against the adversary by their 
“ learned pens. Here he proffered to jirove, by a catalogue 
“ of their names and works which he could produce, that 
“ most of the excellent labours in this kind, excepting some 
“ few, have proceeded from persons preferred in the Cathe- 
“ drals or the Universities. Now, what a disheartening it 
“ would be to young students if such promotions were 
“ taken away !” ^ 

Tlie wide sympathy and a])plausc with which Hacket’s 
speech was received by many in Parliament, as well as out of 
doors, was a sign of such a joining of forces in the ranks of the 

1 Fuller, TIL 118—423 ; and Rushworth, IV. 270 273, and 280—282. 
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High Cliurcli Party and the Middle Party as could hardly 
have been anticipated. Usher himself was coming forward 
to the rescue from Eoot-and-Branch. From time to time 
since the opening of the Parliament this learned Primate’s 
views had beem cited and appealed to on different sides. It 
was rumoured tliat, with the King’s approval, he had been 
drawing up plans for an ecclesiastical conciliation ; and, on 
one occasion (F(d). 9), he had complained to the Commons 
of the unauthorized publication, in his name, of some such 
plan. Put, now that all men’s minds were in confusion, 
and that the real question might be not between a better or 
a worse form of Kpiscopacy, l)ut between Episcopacy in any 
form and its abolition, it was eagerly desired by all the 
defenders of E])isco[)acy that Usher should openly help them. 
TIall, overburdened with the Avork, was especially anxious 
for the co-operation of the popular Low-Church Archbishop. 
That which fell from me yesterday suddenly and transcur- 
sively,” we find him writing to Usher, “ hath since taken 
“ up my after-midnight thoughts, and I must crave leave 
what then I moved to importune — that your Grace would be 
“ pleased to bestow one sheet of paper upon these distracted 
times, on the subjecit of Episcopacy, showing the Aposiol- 
ical original of it, and the grounds of it from Sc.ripture and 
“ the immediately succeeding antiquity. Every line of it, 
coining from your Grace’s hand, would be siiprr rotas svas — 
as Solomon’s expression is, very apples of gold with pictures 
'' of silver, and more worth than volumes to us.” The good 
Archbishop was persuaded; and about tlie 21st of IMay there 
had appeared, in a shop in Fleet Street, exactly such a slieet 
of matter as Hall had desired, under this title, “ The Jaihpnenl 
of Doctor Rainoldes tuvehing the originall of Episcopacy^ more 
largely confirmed out of Antiiiuityy hy Jarnes^ Archbishop of 
ArniaghT ^ But this was not all. It was quite true that 
Usher had been preparing a practical scheme for the settle- 
ment of the Church of England on the basis of a retained 

1 ** London : printed by Cr,. M. for the publication fi-oin tho Res;dsicr 
Thomas Downes, and are to bo .sold by in Sationei.s’ Hall, where it i.s onterod 
William Lee at the Turke’s Head in May 21. 8co also Elrin^ton’s Lifo of 
Fleet Street.” I ascertain the date of Usher, prefixed to hi.s Works.” 
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but greatly modified Episcopacy. The tract of the publica- 
tion of which he had complained is believed to have been an 
imperfect copy of this scheme, which had been purloined from 
his desk ; but the perfect copy, long afterwards published from 
his manuscript, under the title of TJu Reduction of Episcopacij 
un to the form of Synodical Government received in the Ancient 
Church, ap])eaTs to have been in private circulation in May 
and June 1041, and to have affected the discussions then 
going on in the Commons. In this project of Usher’s, in the 
drawing up of which Dr. Holdsworth of Cambridge, and per- 
haps some others, had a part, the management of the 
Church was to be by graduated courts as follows: — (1) 
A Weekly Parochial Court in every ])arish, consisting of the 
Tncumbent and Churchwardens. (2) Monthly Courts in dis- 
tricts, or subdivisions of dioceses, corresponding to the llural 
Deane ri(’s ; every such court to consist of the assembled 
Hectors or other Incumbents of the parishes of the district, 
presided over by a Sulfragan for the district, corresponding to 
the ancient (3) Diocesan Synods, once or 

twice a year, consisting of the Suffragans of districts and 
re]»resentativcs of the parish clergy, and presided over by the 
Bishop, or by one of the district Suffragans deputed by him. 
(4) Provincial Synods, every third year, consisting of the 
Bishops, the Sulfragans, and elected parish Ministers from 
each of the two ecclesiastical Provinces of England, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of the Province, or a 
Bishop dejuited by him ; and with power to the two Provin- 
cial Synods, if meeting at the same time es Parliament, to 
coalesc’o into a General Assembly or National Council for 
ultimate regulation of Church affairs.^ 

All these incidents, concurring about the end of May and 
the beginning of June 1041, produced a sense of distressing 
imbroglio, and almost of dead-lock. It would have been of 
dead-lock entirely but for the natural rousing of the xmgnacity 

1 'I’his Redneiion of Rpixcopacij, by hope, after tlio Restoration. (ScoBar- 
Ushcr, was first printed from the ori- tcr\s f.ifo, cd. 10‘96, pp. 238, et neq.) 

ginal MS. in by Dr. N. Bernard, See also Elrington’.s Life of U.slicr in 

and will bo found in Usher .s Works by Usher’s Work.s, I. 208—9 ; and Wliit- 

Llnu'^ton, V<d. Xir. It was brought locke’s Memorials, Jiitie IfJ 11. 

forwarvl again puldioAy, and with somo 
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of the Commons and of their adherents against such an 
accumulation of obstacles. Tn the Commons the routed 
feeling took shape in two forms : (1) Condemnation of Catlce- 
dral EstaUishments, Although Hacket’s defence of Cathedral 
Establishments had been so masterly that there was an 
impression, says Fuller, that, if the vote had been taken when 
it was made. Cathedral Establishments would have had a 
majority of sixty in their favour, yet no sooner was the 
llishops’ Exclusion Bill thrown out by the Lords than the 
Commons forgot the speech. On the 15th of June, they 
resolved that all Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, 
Prebendaries, ( Jiant(n-s, Canons, and Petty Canons, and their 
ollicers, shall bo utterly abolished and taken away out of 
the Church,” and '"That all the lands taken by this Bill 
“ from Deans and ( 'haiJcrs shall be employed to the advance- 
“ ment oi* learning and piety, provision being had and made 
that llis Majesty be not a loser in his rents, first-fruits, 
“ and other duties, and that a comj)ctent maintenance shall 
be made to the several persons concerned, if such ])erson3 
“ appear not peccant and deliiKpients to this 1 louse.” ^ 
(2) A RooUaruh Branch BilL The story of this Bill is one of 
the most curious in the annals of the Long Parliament, and it 
brings Cromwell before us in a relation to the proceedings of 
the Commons at this time wdiich has escaped notice. On tlio 
27th of May — that is, before the rejection of the Bish()]'s* 
Exclusioji Bill by the Lords, but when it w\as pretty well 
known that they would reject it — Sir Edw'ard Deering was 
in his place in the Commons as usual. He had by this 
time earned his name, “the Silver Trumpet,” by his fine 
voice and his fondness for using it; and he had been con- 
spicuous as one of the first accusers of Laud, and generally 
as one of the most eager for Church-Eeform, short of absolute 
Eoot-and- Branch. As he was in his place, thinking of 

nothing in particular. Sir Arthur Haselrig came up to him 
with a draft of a very short bill, wdiich Haselrig had 
that moment received from Sir Henry Vane and Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell. He told me,” says Deering, he w as resolved 
that it should go in, but was earnestly uigent that I w^ould 
1 Rushworth, 1V.235— 2?^0. 
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present it.” Dcering took the bill from Ilaselrig, with a 
natural desire to see what it was before compl^dng with the 
request. “ Tlie bill/’ he says, “ did not stay in my hand so 
long as to make a hasty perusal. Whilst 1 was overviewing 
it. Sir Edward Ayseough delivered a petition out of Lin- 
'' colnshire, wliicli was seconded by Mr. Strode in such a 
“ sort as that I had a fair invitement to issue fortli the Bill 

then in iiiy hand. Thereupon I stood ux) ” He stood 

ux^, in fact, like an innocent, and became the niouthx^iece 
of Vane, Cromwell, and Haselrig. For the utter abolishing 
“ and taking away of all Archbishox)s, Bishox)S, their Chan- 
cellors and Commissaries, lleans, Deans and Chapters, 
“ Archdeacons, Prebendaries, Chanters, Canons, and all other 
“their imder-oflicers ” — such was the title of the Bill. It 
was, in short, a Eoot-and-Branch Bill, with which the extreme 
spirits in the House, hitherto detained in the background, 
had resolved now to make an experiment on their own 
account. Even while xMX)])osing the Bill, Deering seems to 
have trembled. “I am now the instrument,” he said, 'Ho 
“ present unto you a very short, but a very sharp, bill, such 
“ as these times and these sad necessities have brought forth. 
“ It speaks a free language and makes a bold request. I give 
“ it you as I take x>hysic, not for delight, but for a cure.” 
Hay, though he now presented the Bill, and w^ould vote for 
it, yet, “should his former hopes of a full reformation revive,” 
he would “ divide his sense upon this bill and yield his shoul- 
ders to underprop the x^riniitive, lawful, and just Episco- 
pacy.” It mattered little to Vane, Cromwell, Haselrig, and 
the rest of the Boot-and-Branch men, what Deering naid 
about the Bill. Their purx^ose was sufficiently answered by 
its introduction, and by the vote which followed. That same 
day (May 27) the Bill was not only read the first time, but 
also passed the second reading by a majority of 139 Ayes to 
108 Noes. Tliis result, which may have surprised the Root- 
and-Branch men themselves, was probably intended by some 
of the majority only as a menace to the Lords should they 
reject the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill.^ 

^ Commons’ Jotirnals, May 27, 1641 ; Pari. Hist. II. 814, 815 ; and Deering’s 
Speeches, published by himself. 
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For many days the Root-and- Branch Bill was the subject 
of discussions in Coniiiiittce and references to the House. 
The Committee, of which Mr. Hyde was Chairman, sat 
usually from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
then reporting their several votes of that day to the House.” 
According to Clarendon, this piecemeal mode of procedure 
Avas favourable to the Root-and-Branch party, for they 
always sat on to the end to make a House, whereas those 
who abhon'ed the Bill went off at dinner-time ; which 
made Falkland say that “ they who hated bishops hated 
them worse than the devil, and they who loved them 
did not love them so well as their dinner.” Neverthe- 
less, it Avas in the power of Hyde, as (duxirman of the 
Committee, to do much to impede the Bill, ajid he takes 
credit for having used this poAver to the uttermost. The 
most important debates Avere on the lltli and 12th of June, 
and again on the 2lst. On the llth the preamble of the Bill 
was agreed upon as follows : '' Whereas the government of 
the Cburch of England by Archbishops, Bishops, their 
“ (diancellors and Commissaries, Deans, Archdeacons, and 
other ecclesiastical olUcers, liath been found, by long expe- 
“ ricnce, to be a great impediment to the perfect reformation 
“ and growth of religion, and very prejudicial to the civil 
“ state and government of this kingdom.” Resuming the 
debate at this point the next day, the Committee and the 
House proceeded to the great question whether the govern- 
ment thus condemned by them should be utterly abolished. 
Sir Henry Vane led the debate that day on the affirmative 
side in a speech Avhich was immediately published, and the 
poet Waller spoke on the other side. The abolition clause 
was also voted ; but on one point or another the discussion 
Avas continued in Committee and in the House till June 21, 
when it had reached a degree of complexity which will be 
best indicated by an account of the speech then made in 
Committee by the original mover of the Bill, Sir EdAvard 
Dcering. ''You have here a Bill,” he began, "but such an 
" one as is like to be short-lived, and not to grow into a 
" perfect Act, unless you please to add thereunto some very 
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‘‘ important;, very significant provisoes ; sncli wlierein we 
“ may have, or whereby we may be assured in another Bill 
to have, a future goverimient in the room of this that goes 
“ ouf Wlien Sir Edward had got so far, there was a little 
interruption, and there \vas tabled an addition to the Bill, 
longer than the Bill itself, explaining the '‘provisoes” by 
which the Boot-and-Branch party intended to supplement 
tlie Bill. They were in substance that "a proportional num- 
ber of clergy and laity ” should be appointed as Commis- 
sioners in every diocese, to exercise all ecclesiastical juris- 
diction until a future government should be resolved on. 
With such an " interregnum of Commissioners ” Sir Edward, 
who had probably repented by this time the part he had 
been made to play in the original introducAion of the Bill, 
professed himself quite unsatisfied. This Bill, he said, took 
away the existing J^lpiscopacy : the vote of the Commons 
went as far as that, and he went with it. But there was 
another Ejiiscopacjy, which he, for one, would like to S(;e 
substituted for that which they had voted to abolish. It was 
the primitive genuine Episcoj)acy, which had existed in the 
Church so close to the time of the Apostles that it might 
claim, if not Apostolic institution, at least Apostolic per- 
mission. Here 1 leering gave a sketch of the "primitive Epis- 
copacy,” with quotations from Ignatius and other Fathers. 
To put his views in a 2)ractical form with reference to 
England, he would recommend, he said, Jirst, a redivision of 
the country into dioceses smaller than the existing ones, and, 
as near as might be, coincident with the shires ; secondly, the 
appointment by Parliament in each of these districts or 
shires of a permanent liody of some twelve or more grave 
divines, who should act as an ecclesiastical council " in the 
nature of an old constant primitive Presbytery;” and, 
thirdly, the a]:)pointment over this Presbytery of one to 
direct and guide them, who might be called " Bisliop,” or (if 
that name disturbed people) President, Overseer, Moderator, 
Superintendent, l^uling Presbyter, or anything else. Deering 
was eager that some such new constitution should pass along 
with the Bill abolishing the existing Episcopacy, so that there 
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might be no period of anarchy. In strict and plain English,’* 
he said finally, I am for abolishing of onr present Episcopacy, 

both dioceses and diocesans, as now they arc. But I am 

withal, at the same time, for the restoration of the pure pri- 
“ mitive Episcopal Presidency. . . . Down, then, with our 
“ I’relatical Hierarchy, or Hierarchical Prelacy, such as now 
“ we have ! . . . This do, but ed lege, on this condition, that 
“ with the same hand, in the same Bill, we do gently raise 

again, oven from under the ruins of that Babel, such an 
“ E])iscopacy, such a Presidency, as is venerable in its an- 
“ tiquity and purity, and most behoveful for the peace of 
“ our Christendom.” It is to be understood that at this 
point Deering and the real Koot-and-Branch men parted 
company.^ 

Whatever interest there might be in having Bisliop 
Williams’s long-i)romised draft of a mnv Church-organiza- 
tion in hand, in ordcu* to compare it with the Koot-and- 
Branch Bill of the Commons, or with Uslier’s '' Jteduction 
of ]']piscoj)acy,” was very soon gratified. Williams’s 
scheme for '‘regulating of Bishops and their Jurisdiction” 
was submitted to the Lords on the 1st of July. It certainly 
proposed great limitations of the Episcopal power. Bishops 
were to remain in Parliament; but no Bishop (save the 
Bishop of Lincoln, as Dean of Westminster, i.c. Williams 
himself) was to be on the Commission of the Peace. Every 
Bishop, in addition to his Dean and Chapter, was to have 
twelve assessors in his diocese for jurisdiction and ordina- 
tion, four to be appointed by the King, four by the Lords, 
and four by the Commons. In cases of vacant bishoprics, 
these assessors, together wdth the Dean and Chapter, were to 
nominate three clergymen for the see, from whom the Crown 
was to select one. All ecclesiastical canons and constitutions 
were to be drawn up by a committee of sixteen learned 
persons, of whom the King was to appoint six, the Lords 
five, and the Commons five. These and some other pro- 
visions formed Williams’s long-expected Draft. Whatever 

1 Commons’ Journals of dates cited ; worth, IV. 21*3-0 ; Charondon, 95, 96 ; 
Pari. Hist. II . S22 8 , and 838 40 ; Ru.sh and Deerii^g’a Speech. 
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might liave been thought of it earlier, it was now too late. 
“ The Bill,” says Fuller, “ was read but once in the Lords, and 
no great matter made thereof”^ And no wonder, if we 
consider the state of confusion, of mutual pressure and 
conflict, at whic^h, by the time the Bill had been brought 
forward (July 1G41), parties had arrived. As clearly as I 
can represent this state, there were now four distinguishable 
parties, instead of the three described at the outset. (1) There 
was the High Church Party, headed by the King, and 
represented by Hall, most of the other Bishops, the Oxford 
Divines, &c., anxious for conserving as much of the existing 
Episcopacy and its appurtenances as possible. (2) Tliere was 
the Higher Middle Party, represented by Williams, anxious 
for the retention of Bishops in Parliament, the preservation 
of Cathedral Establishments, and the like, but willing for a 
reorganization of the Episcopal government of the Church 
after Williams’s scheme, or something tantamount. (3) There 
was the Lower Middle Party, represented by the majority of 
Church-Reformers in the Commons, including even Falkland 
and Selden, resolute for the ejection of Bishops from Parlia- 
ment and all cavil offices, and also for the reduction of 
Cathedral Establishments, but satisfied with the retention of 
Episcopacy if it were restored to some imaginary resemblance 
to primitive Episcopacy, like that upon which Usher had set 
his heart. (4) As before, there was the real Root-and-Branch 
Party, represented by the Vanes, Cromwells, and ITaselrigs 
in the Commons, and by Sayc and Sele, Brooke, and others in 
the Lords, desiring the entire abolition of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, Pre- 
bendaries, Canons, and all ecclesiastical ranks above that of 
the parish-clergy, and, so far as they were agreed as to the 
system that should be substituted for such a hierarchy, seeing 
nothing so likely as the Scottish Presbyterian system, or 
some modification thereof. 


^ Lords’ Joiimals, July 1, 1641 ; Fuller’s Church Hist. (edit. 1S42), TIT. 426. 
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TlIllEE ANTI-EPISCOrAL PAMPHLETS OP MILTON. 

It was into the midst of the confusion of PaiTi amentary 
parties on the Church -question that there was thrown a 
])amphlet, of 9U small quarto pages, hearing this title, “ Of 
Riformation touching CJinrch Discipline in England and the 
CfULHcs that hitherto hare hindered it: 2hvo Books, written to 
a Friend : 2 ^^’intcd for Thomas Undey'h.ilJ, 1041.” Alany were 
the pamphlets then coming out, on all sides of the con- 
troversy, by known and unknown authors ; among wliioh, as 
not unlikely to attrac.t a good share of attention, we may note 
a new one, of thorough lioot-and-Braneh opinions, by tlio 
indefatigable Ih'ynue.^ But the pamphlet of which we have 
given the title would have been distinguished from all the 
rest by any one that had happened to look at it. There w as 
no author’s name to it, but we knew it now as Milton’s. 

We have seen what were the eflccts upon ^lilton’s mind, 
in liis house in Aldersgate Street, of tlie sudden prospect of a 
new era of liberty, and especially of ecclesiastical liberty, for 
lilngland. lie had been w^atching, wdth unusual interest, the 
successive steps of the Church-question in rarliament, from 
the presentation in December 1640 of that Eoot-and-Bran<*h 
j)etition of the Londoners which he himself may have signed, 
on to that crisis of May-July 1641 at wdiich w^e have now 
anived. He had been watching these steps in the spirit of a 

1 “The Antipathy of tho English Tlo«ristorecl at Stationers’ Hall, July 5, 
Lordly Prelacy both to Royal Monarchy Uill. 

and Civil Unity : By Mr. Wm.- Pryn 
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man who was himself of Root-and-Branch opinions to the very 
uttermost ])Ounds known. In the same spirit he had been 
watching the literature of the question. He had been reading, 
with all the attention of an adverse critic, Hall’s pamphlets, 
Usher’s pamphlets and those that bore Usher’s name, the 
published speeches of Digby and Falkland, and TTacket’s 
famous defence of Cathedral Establishments. Nor, from his 
antecedents, was he one whose sympatliies with the Root- 
and-lhanch party were likely to remain unknown. In any 
meeting of the Root-and-Branch leaders in London where 
they might chance to be reckoning up their available 
adherents, tlie name of Mr. Jolin Milton was ju’ctty sure to 
be mentioned. Tlie matter is not left to conjecture. Tlio 
chief of the Smectymnuans, as we have seen, was Thomas 
Young, Vicar of Stowmarket in Suffolk, who, some twenty 
years before, had been Milton’s first domestic preceptor. It 
must have heen by some presentiment that, in relating the 
story of Milton’s boyhood and youth, we were attracted so 
j)articularly by the figure of this long-forgotten Scottish 
immigrant into England. We dug him, it may be remem- 
bered, out of his birtli-place of Luncarty in Bertlishire ; we 
followed him to the University of St. Andrews ; we traced 
him thence to London, to be employed by Puritan ministers 
as their occasional assistant, and by the scrivener of Bread 
Street as a tutor for liis son ; and we (pioted, finally, Milton’s 
expressions of strong regard for him in poems and letters 
after he and Young had been separated. Only vaguely did we 
know then that puj)il and tutor were again to come togidher, 
in the pujiil’s manhood, so near to tlie centre of the politics 
of England. But such is the tact. Not only is there proof 
that Young was the chief of the Smectymnuans ; there is 
also sometliing like proof, under JMilton’s own hand, presently 
to be cited, that ^lilton himself had a hand in the Smec- 
tymnuus pamphlet. He contributed, as I calculate, rough 
notes or material for about twenty of its pages. 

Co-operation, however, except incidentally, in pamphlets 
with others was not much in Milton’s way. Accordingly, 
when the Smectymnuus pamphlet appeared (March 1640-1) 
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he was engaged on a pamphlet of his own, Smectymnnan in 
its purport, but Miltonic to the brim in its matter and style. 
He was not a fast writer, and there was every reason why 
into this, his first, pamphlet he should throw as much of 
himself as he could. Moreover, he had so chosen his subject 
that, while the pamphlet should be a trumpet-blast on the 
current questions, it should yet have the form of an original 
historical essay. His thesis was that the European liefor- 
mation b(igun by J.utlier Jiad been arrested in England at a 
j)oint far less advanced than that which it had reached in 
other countries, and that, in conseq\ience, England had ever since 
beciii sulTering and struggling, and ineapaf'itated, as by a load 
of nightmare only half thrown off, for the full and free exercise 
of her splendid spirit. In treating this thesis it was his 
purpose to ])oint out the causes of sucli a national stopping- 
short in reformation, as they had operated in the time of 
Henry VIII. and had continued to 02)erate ever since. Eor 
the readings and gciuiralizings necessary for such an essay 
some little time was required. Accordingly, as exactly as I 
can calculate, it was not till very late in May, or, iiiore pro- 
bably, early in June, that the j)amphlet appeared.^ When it 
did appear, its title, as quoted above, announced its nature. 
Who the ‘‘ Eriend” is, to whom the two Books composing the 
pamphlet were addressed, remains unknown. The epistolary 
form ]nay have been l)ut an author’s device, and the Eriend, 
wdioever he w^as, need not have seen the remarks addressed to 
him till they were in print. 

The bookseller, Tliomas Underbill, who published Milton’s 
])ami)hlet, was the publisher also of Vane’s contemporary 
ItOot-aiid-BrarK’h Speech. Ilis sho|) was in M'ood Street, 
Cheapside, at the sign of the Bible. Suppose that, in dune 


A Tlioniason, the contemporary col- 
lector of the King’s PatnjOilets in the 
British Museum, wlio has left the exact 
dates of so many of tho }>ami)hlcts in- 
scribed upon them, has not ilated tho 
copies of Milton’s earliest pamphlets. 
The Stationers’ Hall Registcis, fai exa- 
nnnation of which has happdy furnished 
mo with tho dates of very many pam- 
phlets and other publications cited in 
this History, are of no help hero — 


Milton’s earliest pamphlets not having 
been registered at all by tho puldishcrs, 
J3ut Milton distinctly speaks ol this 
pamphlet as his frst (A/. *SVc. y>ro Pop. 
ri/o//.), which, as wo shall see, implies 
that it cannot have ai)peared later than 
Juno ; and, as there is allusion in the 
pamphlet itself to the petitions of tho 
Universities in favour of Doans and 
Chaptei*s, this<leterminos that the pam- 
phlet appeared after May 12. 
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1641, you had purchased at his shop a copy of Milton^s 
Pamphlet, and, having taken it home with you, had begun to 
read it. The very opening, if you had been accustomed to the 
pamphlets of tlie day, would have astonished you. Here 
it is : — 

“ Sir, 

Amidst those deep and retired thoughts which with every 
man Christianly instructed ouglit to be most frequent — of God, and 
of his miraculous ways and works amongst men, and of our religion 
and worship to be performed to him — after the story of our Saviour 
Christ, suffering to the lowest bent of weakness in the flesh, and 
presently triumphing to the highest pitch of glory in the spirit, 
which drew up his body also till we in both he united to him in 
the revelation of his Kingdom, I do not know’^ of anytliing more 
worthy to take up the whole passion of pity on the one side, and 
joy on the other, than to consider, first, the foul and sudden cor- 
ruption, and then, after many a tedious age, the long-deferred, but 
much more wonderful and happy, Keformation of the Church in 
tliese latter days. Sad it is to think how that doctrine of the 
Gospel, planted by teachers divinely inspired, and by them win- 
nowed and sifted from the chaff of overdated ceremonies, and 
refined to such a spiritual height and temper of purity and know- 
ledge of the Creator that the body, with all the circumstances of 
time and place, were purified by the affections of the regenerate 
soul, and nothing left impure but sin — faith needing not the weak 
and fallible offices of the senses to be either the ushers or inter- 
preters of heavenly mysteries, save whete our Lord himself in his 
►Sacraments ordained — that such a doctrine should, through the 
grossness and blindness of her professors, and the fraud of deceiv- 
ahle traditions, drag so downwards as to backslide one way into 
the Jewish beggary of old cast rudiments, and stumble forward 
another way into the new-vomited Paganism of sensual idolatry, 
attributing purity or impurity to things indifferent. That they 
might bring the inward acts of the spirit to the outward and custo- 
mary eye-service of the body, as if they would make God earthly 
and fleshly because they could not make themselves heavenly and 
spiritual, they began to draw down all the divine intercourse 
betwixt God and the soul, yea the very shape of God himself, into 
an exterior and bodily form. Urgently pretending a necessity and 
obligement of joining the body in a formal reverence and worship 
circumscribed, they hallowed it, thoy fumed it, they sprinkled it, 
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they (l(Mike(l it — not in rob(3s of pure innoc(‘iicy, but of pure liueu, 
Avitb other defornuHl ami fantastic dnisses in [)alls and niilres, goM 
and gewgaws, fetched from Aaron’s old wardrobe, or the Flamen's 
vestry, 'riieii was the priest set to con his motions and his posture-, 
Ids liturgies and liis lurries, till the soul, by the means of over- 
bodying herself, given U]) to lleshly deliglits, bated her wing apace 
downward, and, iinding the ease she had from her vi-ihle and 
sensuous colleague, the body, in performance of religious duties, 
h(U' pinions now broken and llagging, shifted olf from herself the 
labour of high-soaring any more, forgot her heavenly llight, and 
left the dvdl and drt)iling carcase to j)lod on in the old road and 
drudging trade of outward confonnity.” 

IfiiN'ing road so fui- (uiul long seidauioc's w(T(* not in tiioso 
thiys the liori’or to r(*nders tliat they hiivi‘ siniM' beeoine), you 
uould not ixuliaps have in;id(‘ np yoin* mind ns to tlie nievits 
of tin* aullior all in all, but you would have been likid}' to go 
on. How was il, tin* author asked, (hat altliougli l^higland, 
blessed witli a Wyediffe, liad been tlie first ('onniry in Kurone 
t() awake out of tin' long night of llomisli Alediievalisiii, ami 
allbougb, after a rehi})S(g slu‘ bad again shared the general 
a.wak(Uiing of J^utlier’s inovcuncuit, vet she bad lagged behind 
all oHkw [‘rotestaiit (diurehes in tlie ra.c(b? lie would jiass 
over “God’s part” in the matter, or tlie mysterious purposes 
for wbi(di rrovidcuee might have aiTangiul it so ; and be wpuld 
pass over also what amount of inlluenee might have been owing 
to the I'orcdgu agcuicy of Home, still kiMgtmg tenacious bold 
of the English nation ami ling(*ring contiiiinilly iu her alfairs. 
Eassiiig over tbesi*, lie will consider, be says, those causes of 
the plienomenoii of an arr(‘steil jedbrmat ion wliieli belonged 
to the g(uiins and liistory of the English among tlunnselvi's. 
Throngli several jiages, aeeordingly, tiu're is a rapid view of 
tlie eoui’se of the Knglisli (luiridi during the reigns of Henry 
Vn I., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, as determiiKHl by the 
personal (diaraeters of these sovereigns and of the (Hudesiasties 
whom th(3y eiiicvHy ti’iisted. One is struck here by the perfect 
fr(*edom, amounting to iri*cvei’(uice, with wbiidi the writer 
speaks of (Jrajimer, Ilidley, Latimer, and others, riunembered 
as the worthies and martyrs of their time; ami there is a pas- 
sage in wbieli the wi iter refers to this, avows bis |)rinei])lc 
viTf;. 1 r. H 
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in surli inaflcnv^, jind a7irionnces that, if jx^oplo (.‘xpect from 
him anylliiii;- of tliat rulsomo lioro-worsliip which will not 
sec faults in ]ncn of tho ]);'»st because they have ])een reputedly 
or even leidly good and gn^at, they will find tluiinscdves 
mistak('n. Having concluded his summary of Engdish 
Hisioiy fioni tlie leu'gn of Henry VI I f. to tlie end of tliat of 
Elizal.iet li, lie n<\\( proceed.s to the morc^ extensive portion of 
lii.s subject — to wit, I1 h‘ invtcstigiilion of the camses which, in 
tlie generation then H\ing, or lV<»m the ac'cession of dames, 
had hindered the ])rogr'c<s of Iteformation. Ehese causes, he 
says, res(d\ (‘d ( li(‘nisel\'«*s childly into flic cxistiaice and 

inlliienci* in I lie coimnnnity of three clas.sc.s of ])ersons. JIo 
will cal] them, rcsjiectivcly, the Aniifjii (so named by 
him to distingevisli them from lla^ “ Antiipinries,” xvliose 
labours lie tlioiight usinul and laudable), the Lihrrf and 
tlie I\>I ItiritrihH, 

First of the Anti([uilarians. TIkw are tho.so who, (dtlier from 
ei’i’ojieous sidiolarsliip, or an (‘I’l’oneous ami ])edanlie. ('Stiinate 
of the function of Scdiolarshi]), and of the. right of tho ])ast 
to control tlie ]»ivscnt, deleiided Erelacy in England on the 
ground of anticpiity and sucredness. Here Milton discusses 
both the question of fact and the qne.stion of reason. He 
Tiiaintains, in the first ]dacc, by means of ({notations from 
Ignatius, E\ ])rian, and otlicr Eatluu’S and later antlioiaties, tbat 
xvliatever Episcopacy di<l exist in tlie. ])rimitivo (diiircli was 
an entirely ililleiont thing from Ibe imxh.'rn Episcopacy. He 
maintains that tlie }>rimitivc Ihsbops wcu'c jiojinlarly elected, 
liad no regular dioce.san jiiri.sdiclioii.s, and were not (dovated 
romaidcably abo\(‘ tlio Ixxly of tin? Pi’esbytm’S. lint what 
tliongh tlie. primitivii Iqa.scopaey bad been tlie true prototype 
of modern Ihcdaey ? W'a.s tbat primitive age itself so mightily 
wis(3 that all the suliseqiicnt world was to be bound hand and 
foot by its whims or its decisions ? On the contrary, what so 
corrupt as the primitive Church ? Were not its own greatest 
lucm conscious of this? Had it not been their universal 
habit to disfdaim while living the very infallibility claimed now 
for their dead hones ? Had they not confessed IhcmsclMcs 
Ciidng men, and appealed always to Scrijitnre and reason 
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MS file sole iilliiiial.e <aiitliorif y ? Here np^iiin tlion are eila- 
tioii.s of Filial ius, iMiSi'hiiis, I [(^L't^sippiis, Inaia'iis, "J\*rt.ulli;ui, 
Justin ]\Iartyr, Ori^iui, Sul])itius, Atlianasius, Cyprian, Lac- 
tautius, St. Aia_nistine, Ae. A ,ureat point in the argument is 
tliat the so-ea]h‘(l estahlishinent and endowment of Chris- 
tiniiity hy the. I^hnperor Constantine, insh^ad of Ixang the 
magniticent thing that the Antiipiitarians mad(‘. of it, had 
l)oen in reality tln^. ti'ansaction of a ( 'lirist ianity alnTuly 
rotten. On tlie general ('haraeter of tlu^ great Christian 
lMnp(‘ror, and on this ])artieular act of Ids, intertAviiiing 
Church and State, AliUon is veiw sarcastic; and he helps 
himself to passagies from Dante, JVtrarcli, and Ariosto, wliicit 
he translates for tin' ])ur]>ose. Tims from Dante's Ivfrnw : — 

Ah 1 Oonstnntiiia, of how innrh ill was cause 
Not tJiy (‘(ULvci’siou, hut those ri(di domains 
That the tirst wealthy received uf thee ! 

Ifaving tints fought the hatihc witli the A nticpiitarians, 
NIilton has a word, and hiii a word, on the, sec'ond elass of 
(.)l)st ruetiv(‘s, the Jdhert in(‘s. They are thosc^ who, deda^sting 
in their liearts Chnreli-disei]dine of any sort, think tluit 
the next hest. tiling to no-Church is the (.'liundi that prac- 
tically will give l(‘ast trouble. On this account they prefer 
Prelacy, which puts but a Pishop in every diocese, to Pres- 
In tery, wliicb miglit produce* you a Pope in every parish. 
NVith tlu‘se m(*n, for whom Tuikisli or dewisb dis(.*i])line 
wotdd be as good as Cbristian, what need of arguing \ Tlieir 
ideal of a minister of the (lospel was Clnuicer’s Friar: 

Full swot My hoard he confessioun 

And [deasant was his ahsolutionn : 

Ibi was an easi(3 man to give penaiico. 

The Antiqnitarians and the Lilicrtines having been thus 
dealt with in the first Pxadv, the se.cmid Ilook is reserved 
entirelv for tlu*. Foliticians. Opening with a ]>assage of sin- 
gular grand (*.nr on the woik and aims of tin* triu*. slaU'sman, 
as conceiv('al by the gr<.*:it souls of anlicpdty, in contrast with 
that low and peddling StaUi-polity wliich seemed alone to 
he within the conc(*piioii of modern theorists, Milton 

K 2 
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argues tliat it Avas only on the maxims and piinciples of 
tills lower and degraded kind of State-polity tJiat Ep]s(*opa(*y 
MTis anywhere defended. Kot from such jiolitics as Avere to 
he found in tlie Bible, or in Plato, or Aristotle, or Tacitus, 
could modern politicians fetch reasons for Episco])acy, hut 
only from “ Ihe schools of Loyola, u ilh his Jesuits, or their 
jMalvep'zi, that can cut Tacitus into slivers and steaks.” ^ 
But, let them derive their arguments whence they would, 
of what worth where they ? Por about twenty ])ages this 
impiiry is jirosecuted. Befusing to allow that there is any 
need wliatcv(^r of conformity in a sj)irilual body like the 
(diiDvli to any ''temporal regiment of weal-])ublick/’ wJiethcr 
po[)u]ar, aristocratic, or monarchical, iVTilton y(;t applies 
himself to the great contemporary argument of the su])(;rior 
consistency of Episcopacy in the Church with a monnrcliy 
such as that of England. Surveying tlie history of tJic 
Iioman Linpire after CVmstantine, and then tliat of the 
Frankish kingdoms and of Media^A'al Europe, he asserts that 
k^piscopacy had been uniformly hostile to monarchy, luid 
tliat the Pajiacy had built itself out of the spoils wiaing by 
bishops from potentates of too easy temper. Then, restricting 
his view to England, he repeats more elaborately and elo- 
quently the story, w hich had been told in the Postscript to 
the ])auiphlet of ^mref tjni of the continuous strugghi of 
ambitious Prelates willi the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
Kings, and dowui (iVTii to the Tudors. There is a coincidence 
betweim that postscrijit to Siturh/humus (which had been 
furnished in the rough, a.s T believe, to the Smectymnuans 
by Milton Iiimself) and the enumeration to which Milton 
proceeds of the more recent ciBnes and cruelties chargeable 
against even the Peformed l)ishops since the ilays of Henry 
and Elizabeth. " AVhat the practices of the Prelates have 
"been ever since, from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth 
" to this present day,” the Smectymnuans had said in their 
Postscript, "w'onld fill a volume, like Ezekiel’s roll, with 
" lamentation, mourning and w'oe, to record. For it hath 

^ Tli« MHirpiis Vir^?ilio Malvezzi, (1599 -1051), was an Italian statesman, and 
on Tacitus. 
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‘‘been llieir great design to Iiij)d(?r all fiiiilier reforinatinn ; 
“to l>riiig in doctrines of ropery, Arininianisin, and Liber- 
“tinisni; to maintain, ])ro])agate, and much increase tlie 
“burden of liuman ceremonies; to keep out and beat 

down the pr(‘a.ching of the Avord ; to oppose and ])ersecute 
“ th(} most real jirulcssors; to turn all ndigion into a jxnn- 
“ ])ous outside, and to tread down the ])ower of godliness; 
“insomuch tliat it is come to lx* an ordinary ])roverb that 
“when anything is sjxjilt av(; use to say ‘ 'I'lie J)isho])’s foot 
“hath been in it.’” To this indictment Miltoji returns in 
bis oAvn treatise. All tiiat Leighton or Ihynne, or even 
Penry and the (sirly MarjaAdatists, had A\’iitt(m against 
J)isho})S and K])iscopacy is as nothing coju])art‘d A\'ith the 
tremendous denunciations of Milton, lie rolls and tliuuders 
cliarge after charge; he tasks all his genius for epithets and 
exj)ressioj)s of scorn ; Ikj says things of l.>isho])s, Arch- 
bisho])s, tlie Knglish Liturgy, and somc^ of the d(nire,st forms 
of the iMiglisli ( 'hurch, th(* like of Avhich could liaidly he 
nttcu’ed now in any assembly of Englislnuen Avithout hissing 
and execration. lie Avorks himself at last into a ])aroxysm 
of mingled rage and sorrow at tlie ])icture which he lias 
conjured up of the Avoful condition into whi('h Ejiiscopacy 
had reduced not only England but the Avhole Lritish tslands. 
After a passing glance at one or two recent Episcopal |)am- 
phhits, and at the petitions of the luiiversities for Deans 
and Chapters, he bursts all the bounds of ordinary literary 
huun, and takes refuge in an ode of prayer. As avc quoted 
the beginning of the pamphlet, so Ave Avill quote this its 
close. It is a passage of prose-poetry to Avhicli 1 have hmnd 
nothing comparable as yet in the Avhole range of English 
literature : — 

“ O Sir, I do noAv feel myself eiiAvrapt on the sudden into those 
mazes and labyrinths of dreadful and hideous thouglils that AV’hi(di 
Avay to get out or Avhich A\ray to end I know not, unl(?ss I turn 
mine eyes, and, with your help, lift up my hands to that eternal 
and propitious Throne wliero nothing is readier than grace and 
refuge to the distresses of mortal suppliants ; and it were a shame 
to leave these serious tliouglits less piously than the heathen were 
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wont to coiu'lmlo tliuir graver dise.ourses. Thou, tlicrefore, 

that sitst ill Jiglit aiul glory un:i]>proaeliahle, J'areiit of Angels and 
!Meii ! next thee I implore, Oiiiiii[)otent King, liedecnier of that 
lost Duiiiiant wlidse nature tliou didst assume, Inelhible and Ever- 
lasting Love I and Thou, iho third suLslam.-e of Divine Intinitude, 
Illumining ^Spirit, the joy and solace of created things! one Tri- 
personal (loDiiKAD I look upon this lliy poor and almost sjimit and 
expiring (/hureli ; leave her not thus a ])rey to these imjiortunate 
wolves, that wait and think long till thi'y devour thy tender iloek — 
these wihl boars that have broke into thy vineyard, and left the 
print of their polluting hoofs on tin; souls of thy servants. O let 
them not bring about their damned designs that stand now at the 
entrance of tin*, hot tomless [)it, ex[)eeling the watch ward to open 
and let out tliose di'eadful locusts and scorpions, to i'(u’nv(dve us in 
that jutidiy cloud of iidernal darkness, where we shall iievijr more 
see the sun of thy 'I'nith again, never ]io[)e Ibr the* eheeifid diiwii, 
never more hear the lurd of morning sin.g. I’x^ moved with t)ity at 
tin* afllicted stale of this our shaken monarchy, that now lies labour- 
ing under her throes, and struggling against the giaidgi's of more 
dreaded calamilies. (.) Thou, that after the impetinnis rage of tive 
bloody ijiundations, and the succeeding sword of intestine war 
Soaking the land in her own gore, didst pity the sad and (Ceaseless 
i’ev<.)lution of (.»nr swift and thick-coming sorrows, — when W(i were 
(pdte breathless, of thy free grace did^t motion ])eaee and terms of 
covenant with us, and, having iirst well nigh freed us from Anti- 
chiistiaii thraldom, didst build up lids JJritaiuiie Empire to a 
glorious and eiivialjle. heigbth with all her daughter-islands about 
]jer, — >lay us in Ibis h.^l icily ; h*t not the obslijiaey of our lialf- 
obcdieiice and will-worship bring forth that viper of sedition that 
for these four-score years hath been breeding to eat through the 
entrails of our peace ; ]>ut let lier cast lier aboj tive spawn without 
tin*, danger of this travailing and liirobhing Kingdom, tliat Ave may 
still renufinher in our solemn tliaiiksgivings how for us thi? northern 
ocean, (*vt‘n to the, frozen Thule, was scattered with the proud ship- 
wracks of the Spanish Armada, and the very maw of Hell ran- 
sacked, and made to give up her concealed destruction, ere she could 
vent it ill that terrible and damneil lihist. (.) lioAV mneli more 
glorious will those former delivcraiiees appear wdien we sliall know 
them not oidy to have saved us from greatest miseries past, but to 
have reserved us for greatest ]ia[)piness to come! Hitherto thou 
hast hut ficed us, and tliat not full}^, from tlie unjust and tyrannous 
claim of thy foes j now unite us entirely, and a.])propriate us to thy- 
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self ; tic us eveilistiiigly in Avilliiig lionia^c to tli(i [ovro.i^alivti of 
tliy KLenial Tliroiie. Aiil now we know, (.) 'J'liou ()ur most (‘eilain 
hope and defein^i*, iliat thine enemies have been eonsnltiie^ all the, 
sorceri(‘S of tlie (Jnait A’hore, and liavc joined their plots with that 
sad J ntelli'^^nH’ing 'byrant that miseliiefs tlie wor]<l with Ids mines of 
Opliir, and lies thiistin^* to revtmge Ids naval luins that liave 
larded our seas. lint hd them all tahe, counsel lo;^ether, and let 
it come to noii'^ht , h*t them deei-ee^ and do Ihou eama;! it ; let 
Ihmn (;mbatth3 Ihmiisejvi's and be lu'oken, hi them enjbattle 
ami lx* broken, for 'fhou art Avith us! 'riien, mniilst tlie. hymns 
and halleluiahs of Saints, sojiu* one may peihayts be. lieanl 
olleiing at hi; 4 h strains in luwv and lofty measures, to siie^ and 
eeleluate thy divim* mereies a!id jiiaivellous jiidunjents in this 
land tliroii^ihout all, aL;es ; whereliy this er<.'at and wailike natinii, 
insti'iieled and iniiivd b? tlie feiu'ent and eontimial prat.diee 
of tiaddi and riehl'sai.-ne.'S, and easting far Iroiii !ier tin? i t;j;s of 
lier oil vie<*s, jnay ])ress on to iliai liiyli and happy emulatiim, to 
be I’oujid tin* soberest, a\ is(st, and jnost (.'b list ian [leople at- that 
day wb(‘n 'I’hon, tin* eternal and shortly (oxjx'etrd Ivine-, shall open 
till*, elouds t(» jud,e,'e the S(*vei‘al kii)L;<ioins of tin* world, and, di.s- 
tribiitino' national liononrs and rewards to reli; 4 ioiis and ,just. eom- 
inonweall lis, slialt [lut an end to all (‘artldy tyrannies, pnxlidming 
tliy universal and mild monarchy throne h Heavc'n and Karili. 
AVlien they, undoubtedly, that by their labours, counsels, ami 
prayers, liavc been carnixst r<.>r the common good of religion and 
their country shall reei’ive, ahov(* tlie inferior onh'rs of the Tdessixl, 
the regal addition of rrincipalilies, Legions, and Throm*s into tlieir 
glorious titles, and, in su]x.‘reminene(; of heat i tie vision [)rt\gre>siiig 
the dateless and iirevoluhle cirelt*. of Kternity, sliall clasp insepar- 
able hands with j<iy and bliss in over-measure, for ever. Lut they, 
contrary, that, hy the impairing and diminution of llu* true. Ibiilh, 
the distresses and servitude of their country, a.spii-e, to high iliguil v, 
rule, and [iromotion lunv, after a shanu'ful end in tliis lilh (which 
(lod grant them !) shall ho thrown down eternally into tlu^ <liihe.-t 
and de(‘[)<*st gulf of Hell, Avlu‘re, nnd(*r Hu; (h'spitelul contro], llui 
trample and spurn, of all the oilier Damned, thd: in tlie anguish of 
their torture shall have no otlier ease than to eM‘reise a raving and 
bestial tyranny over them as their slaves and negroi's, they shall 
remain in that plight for ever, tlie basest, the lowm-most, the imjst 
dejected, most underfoot and down-troihh*n, vassals of Perdition.” 


tVlfhoiigh iVriUoii liad not cho.s<*u to put lii.s imiiio to tli'- 
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painplilct, lie was not ashamed of it. lie scians even to have 
been at some pains to cireiilate it in proper cpiarters, for 
copies exist wliiiOi lie liimself presented to friends or to 
libraries. In lookinu^ over the various copies in the Jlritish 
^Iiiseum library, I came upon one which interested me 
jiarticularly. On tlie title-page, in tlie jdace where the 
antlior’s name should have been printed, it bears the words 
B]f Mr. John MiltonJ written, with peculiar neatness, in liis 
own hand ; and a little lower on the same page, in the same 
hand, are the words '' E.r Dono AnUiorix^' sliowing that it 
was a presentation-copy. Sticking in some of tlie letters 1 
could still sec particles of the silvery dust whiidi had been 
throAvn over the writing while the ink was still wet, to serve 
the purpose of our modern blotting-paper. Xay, on turning 
over the leaves, 1 found that, licforc giving away this copy, 
IMilton had taken the trouble of correcting with his pen the 
''faults escajft in the x>^'iiding,” of which there is a list as 
usual at the lieginning. In twelve several cases he had 
written the verbal correction in the margin, or ticked in 


Hardly can this first pam])hlet of Milton's have been in 
circulation when his second ajijieared. It is a much slighter 
affair, and is less a general manifiisto of iMilton's opinions 
tlian a re])ly to a jiarticular form of the argument on the 
other side. 

Among the Pro-Kj)iscopal pamphlets that had been recently 
issued, we notiul, in addition to Hall’s, the short one ]>repared 
at Hall’s rccjuest by Usher, and published towards the end 
of IMay, under the title llir J udijrnrnt of DovUn' Jlainohic^ 
toueJiing ilic oriuhiidl, of E/fiscojmri/, ntoir lanjcly conjivnird 


1 Tlie copy is among the King’s Pam- 
12 o.G. a 

phlcts, with the press-mark So • 

As I have already h:i<l puhlic occasion 
to roft.-r to this (a>py, as exhihiting an 
autograph of .Milt<»n not (letectod till 
my rut'erenee to it, T retain what I have 
written in the t -xt. 1 ought to a^M, 
howev('r, that some of the Alnseum 
nth' inls ViMve exproKsod their doubts 
to me whether the inscriptions on the 


title-page — "Mly Mr. John Milton” and 
“ Kx Dono Aiithoris”— are in Milton’s 
own liHiid. A pai'tieular stroke through 
tJie J, usual in Milton’s signature, is 
wanting ; and it is suggested that the 
inscriptions are Tliom.ison’s or by his 
onler. I remain unconvinced. At all 
events the marginal corrections of (lio 
text of the i»amphletare Milton’s. There 
is no doubt about that. 
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out of Antiqnitjj hij Janicf^, Archhii^hop of Anniojli. We 
merely noted ilie apjjejiniiice of tliis tract as addin'^’ to the 
difficulties in the way of the I’ioot-aud-liramdi i>arty. It 
added to their difficulties hy exhilutijig among the opponents 
of ilieir views not only Hall, the Oxford J)ivin(^s, and other 
chnrchmeii more or less of Laudian n'putation, but also th(‘ 
])re]ate wlio had hitherto been ])erhaps the most poymlar and 
venerated among tlu^ Puritans, as he was ctuiainly the most 
famous by his erudition. It is iiGeessary now to look at the 
tract itscdf, Tlirc'c of the sixteen j>ages of which it con- 

sists are a (piotation or reprint of that “Judgment of Docdor 
Ihiinoldes ” whi(*li gives the tract ])art of its titl(\ Dr. Jolin 
Ihiynolds was an Kli/abethan divu'ne (1 oJO-l 007) wliose 
memory Avas still gr(H‘n. Me had lujcn Prc'sident of Coi*pus 
(Jhristi Colh‘ge, Oxford, and, as lie laid been of Puritan or 
i/)W-Church sym])atliie.s, and had declined a bishojmc, any 
views of his as to the origin of Kj)iscopacy Avei’c pecnliaily 
free from snsj)icion.^ Well, in one of his writings, ])ublished 
in 1584, he had summed up Ids views on this subject as 
follows: — “When Elders were ordained by tlie Apostles in 
“ every church through every city to feed the tlock of ( .'hrist, 
“ whereof the Holy (Jliost had madij them overseers, they, 
“to the intent they might tlie better do it by common con- 
“ sent, did use to assemble themselves and meet togeilicr. 
“ In the church-meetings, for the more orderly handling and 
“ concluding of things pertaining to their chargi;, they chose 
“ one amongst them to be the rresident of their company 
“ and moderator of tlieir actions ; as, in the Church of 
“ Ephesus, though it had sundry elders and pastors to guide 
“ it, yet amongst these sundiy was one cliief, whom our 
“ Saviour c.alleth The Angel of tlui Church, and writeth that 
“ to him whicli by him the rest shmdd know. And this is he 
“ whom aftei’ward, in the primitive Church, the Eatliers calh^l 
“ Bisho]). For, as the name of MinUicrs, common to all 
“them Avlio serve Christ in the stewardship of the mysteries 
“of Cod — that is, in preaching the Cos]Hd — is now, by^ the 
custom of the English s])eech, restrained to elders who are 

1 Wood’s A then. 11. J‘J — le and I. 0^35. 
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under a Bisliop, so the name of Bhhop, common to all 
“elders and pastors of the (diureh, was then, hy the usual 
‘‘language of tlie Fathers’ a})proj>nated to liiin wdio had tlie 

“ presidentship over the Elders.” Hiich was Iteynohls’s 

sunimaiy as to the origin of F'pisco])acy ; and it was tliis 
very inodm'ate view, falling so far short of the lligh-Church 
theory, that Uslier was ]a‘e])ared to ado])t and to contirm. 
liis confirmations of it occupy the rest of the tract. In 
an array of learmai (juotations, all ]>uiictually cited, and 
Avitli the original (Jn'ok or Latin in the margin, Lsher 
argues for tlie identity, as tdleged hy Ihyiiolds, of tla^ tiist 
Jh’sliops with those who are called in thi^ Xi^w Testament 
“The Angels of the Churches,” and also for the' goveniing 
or presitlential authority of tliese original r»isho])S. That 
Timothy was the first “ ripotn-TM 9 , or <////es7r.s*, or pn^sidmit 
of file Eph(^siau Pi-eslyhny,” and also the Ang(d of the 
Ephesian Clnirch, is ai'gued from Sc]*iptun‘, f]*om (he. words 
of Leontius, Ihshoj) of i\Iagnesia, at the Council of (dial- 
cedon, from the admission of Beza and tlie authority of^ 
Eusebius, and from ])assages in two anciimt treatises con- 
cerning tlie maityrdom of 'i'imotliy — “the one nameless, 
“in the library of Photius, the oIIkm* bearing the name of 
“Polycrates, even of that ]'olycral(:‘s who was not only 
“himself Bisho]) of this Church of Ejihesus, but born also 
“ 31) or 37 years after St. John wrote the foienarned E])i8tle 
“ unto the Angcd of that ( Jiurch, as it a])peareth by the 
“ years he was of when he wrote tliat Epistle unto AbeJor, 
“Bishop of Pome, wherein lie inakcth mention of seven 
“kinsmen of his that liad been bishojis.” Usher then fol- 
lows the argument, in tlie same detailed manner, thioiigh 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Iremeus. On the testimony of 
Irenauis he lays great stress, inasmuch as Iremeus not only 
knew Smyrna and its bishops well, but had lieeu ])reseut 
when Polycarp himself “did discourse of his couversatioii 
“with St. John and of those things wliieh he had lieard from 
“ them who had seen our Lord Jesus.” Them after Ii‘ena*us 
there come Tertullian, Hegesippiis, Eusebius (witli a reference 
also by Symeon Metaphrastes to “ some jiart of Fjisebius, as 
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it seometli, lliat is not come into our liands *’), Jcaome, 
Clement ol' Alexandria, l.’slier ends in tlio eonelusion 

that tlie Angtds ol' the Seven (.'Inindies in the A])()eal}’])SO 
Aveni s(‘vt‘n original Ihshops; and he aj)]Kmds a suggestion, 
derived from an amniymous writer mentioned by Pliotiiis, 
tliat St. John himself, on his recall from Patinos, lived in 
Piphesus, exercising a kind of Primacy or Arehhisho])ric over 
the Seven l>isho])S, and so becpieathing a metropolitan dignity 
or Patriarchate to the liphesian se(\ 

JMilton prohalily regarded I’slier in this tract as a eoii- 
siimmale example of tho.se “ Anti([nilarians ” (“ Dryasdusts” 
is now the accepted niotlern name for them) wliom he had 
d('ii()un(*ed in his lirst jiamphlet as one of the three classes 
ol‘ ])ersons by xvlioni the Ihdbrmation had been hindcu’ed. 
Always a. man that would lly at high game rather than at 
inferior birds, he had no hesitation in attem])ling a re])ly 
even to this tract of the renowned Irish l^rimate, which 
might be regarded as Anticiuitarianisin at its best. Accord- 
ingly, in the cour.s(‘ of tliim* or July, as 1 calculate, there was 
])u])lish(Ml, at the sho]) of the same Underhill in Wood Str<M.d 
who had ])ul)lished ^lillon’s former ])amphlet, a smaller 
pamphlet, also anonymous, but of which there arc copies 
xvith ^lilton’s name inserted in the title-page by contem- 
porary hands, and one co])y at least with the words “ By 
John }.rilton” on the title-])age in (as 1 thought when I saw 
it) iVrilton’s own haud.^ The ])amphlet is entitled, “ Of Jrc- 
latica! and wlilUur it maij he (hihfcd front ilte 

Aposfidletd finu'S h// ceriue of thorn terfirnunirs irhirh are 
allefd to ihaf /atrjw.se tn some late Treatises; one tehereff 
(joes tender the name of JameSy Arehbishop ef Arntitjli. 
London: Printed hi/ R. 0. and G, I), for Thomas Underhi/Iy 
and are tn he sold at the sijne ef the Bible in M\)od 
Street: KUl.” 

The pamphlet consists of twenty-four small quarto pages. 
It opens with an expression of the author’s contempt for the 
Anti(juitarian or Dryasdust mode of thought. There arc 


’ Kind’s P.i.Mjplilots, Priti.sh Mu.'-xiirn, E. 16:^. 
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men, he says, not content Avitli the light of Scripture on 
questions of ])olicy, or with the broad aiul free exercise of 
tlie human intellect studying human iieeds and uses, cannot 
“ think any doubt resolved, and any docti'ine coiilirmed, 
unless they run to that indigested heap, and fry of autliors, 
which they call Antiquity ” In especial, in Churcli-cpicstions 
they run to the Fathers. But who arc tlie Fathers ? What- 
“ soever Time or the heedless hand of blind Chance hath 
“ drawn dowji from of old to this present in her huge drag- 
net, whetlier fish or sea-weed, shells or shrubs, unpicked, 
unehosen, these are the Fathers.’' N^evertheless it might be 
well to follow one of these Aiitiquitariau spirits in his 
foraging after straw,” to see what his findings were really 
worth. The tract, accoi'dijigly, is an attempted answer, step 
by step, and citation by citation, to that of Usher, witli 
allusions, but only allusions, to others than Usher. Facli fact 
or citation of Fsher’s is, as it w(*re, lifted by the roots, and 
held up to the ])ublic gaze, in order that unlearntal peox)le 
]nay be disabused of any suj)erstitious id(*a of ils value. A 
hnv pages are first given to the subject of Timothy’s alleged 
Episcopate at E})besus, and to an examination of Usher’s 
witnesses for it. The conclusion is that, when tli(i cliaraetcw, 
opportunities, and words of each witness are examined in the 
light of such common sense as men would apply to any 
ordinary matter, his credibility vanishes. Oji two of the 
witnesses cited — the anonymous writer quoted Ijy Idiotiiis, 
and the redoubtable Folycrates who wrote the lettiT to ro])e 
Victor in which he spoke of liaving seven lu'others who 
were bishops as well as himself — IMilton is grimly facetious. 
AVhat ? I?ely on a nameless author quoted l)y Bliotiiis, who 
himself lived 1)00 years after Christ ! Why not as well take 
from the same riiolins the story, evidently quite as precious 
to Bhotiiis, of the martyrdom of the Seven Sleepers, who had 
slept in a cave 2>72 years without food ? Or Folycrates ! If 
Usher had told his readers that this same Folycrates declared 
“ that St. John was a priest and wore the golden breastplate,” 
and that the very Fope Victor to whom his letter was ad- 
dressed, so far from showing him respect, “ excommunicated 
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him and all tlie Asian Cliurelu:is lor celebrating their Easter 
jndaically/’ would it not have luAm felt that his “traditional 
ware” was little to be esteemed, and that he might ‘'go back 
to the seven bisho])S his kinsmen” and not be much miss(‘d ? 
In the same halt-contemptuous style iMilton follows I "sher in 
iiis appeals to Ignatius, Irenmus, Tertullian, Metaphrasb/s, 
(demens Alicxandiinus, &c., endeavouring to show that no 
proof comes out of any of them of an apostolically deduced 
E})isco])ate, or pntlacy over Idcsbyters, in Smyrna or in Ttome, 
any more than in Ephesus. In all Milton shows competent 
scholarshi j) (‘ven against Usher, Ihongh doubtless some of his 
r(‘adings in tln^ Fatliers wen^ but rese:n'ch(^s for the occasion 
in Inris cifafis after lie had l^shers tract in his liand. 

All but simnltan(‘,ously with this second pa.mphh't of 
Milton’s must have a|»peai‘cd his third. It was a reply to 
an eminent Prelate, but one to whom jMilton felt a 
iiercer ajitagonism tlian to Usher, and whom he (jiassed 
not witli th(i Anli(initarians or Dryasdusts, but witli an 
order possessing, witli a more brilliant vein of ])opular talent, 
a gnniUu* cajiacity for mischief. This was Bishop Hall. 

The bulky answer of the Smeclymnuans, published about 
March 20, to Hall’s Ilionhle Jiemonslrance, published in the 
end of flanuary, had not passed unnoticcHl by the Bishop. 
Within the space of three weeks his ready pim had written a 
rejoinder as bulky, which was published about the midille of 
April, with this title, “A Defence (f the Uamble lie nionst ranee, 
af/ainist the frln>lanH and false e.reeptions of Hnieet i/ninans ; 
vdoreiti the rifjht (f Litunjic and Kidseo^faeie is clearhj rin^ 
di rated front the vain cavils and c.lutllenfjes of tia: A nsirerers ; 
Ihj the Author of the said I fumble flemonshuniee : Seeonded 
[by way of appenda nee) with the Judyment of the famous 
Divine of the Dalalinate, Abrahanius Scultefus^ late Professor 
of Jlivinity in the University of Heidelbery, conecrnlny the 
divine riyhi of Kpiscopaeie and the no-riyht of La y wider- 
shij) ; faithfully translated out of the LatinP^ Prcllxcd to this 

1 Lornlon : Priiitod for Nathan. ro^iatration at the Stationers’ Hall ig 
Butter at the Pydo Bull, near St. April 12, lt> 11 . 

Austin’s (iato, IGll.” The date of the 
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pamphlet, whieh eonsists of 180 pages in all, is an epistle to 
the King. ''Your ISIajesty,” it says, "was pleased to cast a 
gracious eye upon a late Humble Remoiistraiicc made to 
" the High Court of Parliament, bemoaning the lawless 
" frequence of scandalous libels, and modc'.stly asserting the 
true right of Liturgy and Episcopacy. I little thought that 
" so meek and gall-less a discourse could have iriitated any 
" the least opposition ; but now . . . Yet the riot of these 
“ impotent assailants should not easily have drawn me forth, 
" had I not perceived that their confident ostentation and 
" proud carriage in the aflVay hath won them (1k)w unde- 
" serv^ed soever) opinion of skill with their credulous ahettors, 
" and thereby some disadvantage to my just cause.” Eight 
pages arc then occupied with pr(*liniinary skirmisliings. 
]\Iuch is made of the fact that his assailants are a conclave 
of several persons, and more of that blunder of theijs, in 
the outset of their pamphlet, where they had spoken of the 
"Areopagi” as Athenian judges. "The vVreopagi ! Wlio 
" were these ? Truly, my masters, I had thought this had 
been the name of the plac{', not of the men.” About 
twenty-four pages are then devoted to the subject of the 
Liturgy, and 126 to the subject of Episcopacy. Tluwe is 
in these pages a real endeavour to be argumentative, though 
still with much of that reckless use of adjectives, ])resup- 
posing himself right and his opponents wrong, whieh is 
Hall’s characteristic. Ten pages arc given to a criticism 
of the Postscript of the Smectymnuans concerning the history 
of Episcopac}^ in England — which postscript Hall declares 
to be only a reproduction from Leighton s " Sion’s Plea against 
Prelaty ; ” and the last twelve pages consist of the translation 
of the judgment of Scultctu.s. That judgment had apfieared 
originally in a brief tract of Scultetus in which Hall had 
been referred to by name and his opinions on Episcopacy 
defended.^ Hall, though still writing only as " The Humlde 
Eemonstrant,” thus indirectly acknovvdedges the authorship. 

1 AJ)raham Scultetus, alias Scultet, jibout l/)a4, uTulor the protection of the 
or Schultz, wa.s a (lennan Protestant Elector Palatine, and had bocoino Pro- 
divine of some distinction, who had fossor of Theology there in 1618. lie 
settled in Heidelberg as a preacher, had visited England in 1612 and beebmo 
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Two months and a half had elapsed since this reply of 
Hall to the SiiKictyiinmaiis had appeared, and he must have 
been fancying that he had silenced them, when, towards the 
end of June, there apY)eared Vindication of the Answer to 
the Harnhh Rcniondra nee from the unjust iniputations cf Frico- 
lousnessc and Falsehood ; vjhercin the cause of Liturffj/ and 
Episcopacy is further delated; By the ,mme Swectyninuus”^ 
Tn a note of the ITinter, Y>rcfixed to this j)amphlet, ho says, 
“ The crowding of so many little Ymmphlets into the press 
hath for many weeks detained this Hook, to the great grief of 
the Authors.” To have been got rejidy so soon as this note 
im])lics, the pa.m]ddet is a very bulky one. It consists of 
211) pag(‘S. jUit it is to be remembered that there were 
several hands to the task. The ])amphlet is dedicated to the 
Tarliainent. Tt again goes over the whole held of debate 
concerning the Liturgy and Episcoj>acy, in the somewhat 
heavy but painstaking Smectyinnuan style. In the prelimi- 
nary remarks the writers show that they have been nettled 
by IlalTs imputation upon their Kscdiolarship on account of 
tludr blundering use of the word '' Areopagi.” Does he really 
think that they were so ignorant as not to know that Ihe 
more correct word would have been “ AreoY)agit{e,” though 
"'Arcopagi” might be used for shortness? And is the 
Humble Denioiistmnt himself so free from verbal slips that 
he may make merry over so small a matter? What a piece 
of sliY)shod English, for example, is this in his own last 
Y^erformance — “ These other verhal c.ere 2 )tions are hut liylit 
froth, and ici/t sin/c alone F The liemonstrant’s light froth 
sinking alone” is as good a blunder any day, think the 
Smectyinnuans, as their '‘Areopagi;” and, to show him that 
it had amused others as well as themselves, they tell him 
this story in the margin: — "‘A gentleman-student in Phi- 

acquainted with the chief Eiij^lish di- not been able to lay my haruls on the 
vines, including Hall. Jlis las! years particular tract of Scultotus from 
wore much disturbed Jby the ruin of tho which Hall quotc.s. 
cause of hi.s patron, tho Elector l*alatino ^ “ Printed for John Roth well at the 

Frederick, King of Bohemia, at the Sunno in Paul’s Churchyard; 1641.” 
battle of Prague in 1620; and ho had The date of the registration at Sta- 
died in retirement at Enidcn in 1625. ticners’ Hall is June 26, 1641. 

(Bayle’s Dictionary, art Scultd.) T have 
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losopliy, tluit WHS hy cliaiico present at tli(^ reading' of this 
}):is.sage, took sueli a fniicy to this rare mystery of light 
“ froth sinking alone tliat he would take no nay till he had 
“ entreatcnl us to obtain so much of the Ivemoiistrant as to 
])ublish his reci‘i])t of making light froth sink alone, that 
“ it may l)e added to the St'crcds of Alexis or the rare 
experinieiits of ]la[»lista T*orla.”^ 

W'hetlier ^lilton was lh(> “ gcMitleman-student of Phi- 
losophy” wlu) thus dropped in upon the Snuictymnnans 
wlien they Mere reading llalTs ])efen(;e, and helped tlieni 
to a laugh over his “light froth sinking aloiK',” is op(‘n to 
giKvss. lint pre(Msely Mdiat thew n'presinvt the gmitliMiian- 
stnd(‘i)t as doing for tliem Milton //v/.s doing foi* them on a 
larger scale. Knowing V(.)ung and his brother-Smeetyninnans 
well, and dro])ping in upon thmn wiiile tlu'y wer(i husy with 
tlndr Vindication, it bad evidently occurriMl to ]^lilton that, 
thougli they w(‘r(*- \'ery respectables rcMisoners and tluio- 
logians, and might be. sal(‘ly entrusted with th(‘ solid and 
grave paits of th(‘ oontrovea'sy against Hall, \ et llu.w were 
somewhat too 1 )utch-l)uilt for the lightm* style of lighting 
nec('ssary in a public e.nconntm' with the Knglish Piu'sius 
and Seneca. it might b(i a service both to them and to the 
cause to appear as their auxiliary in the battle, and, while 
th(*y won* laboi'ionsly ai-gning the real ([uestions in a u’ay to 
satisfy th(i judicious, to take ca.re that Hall should not liavai 
even the a])parent advantage, w'ith the litei'ary order of 
critic.s, by his wit, bis culture, and his llowers of rhetoric. 
In resolving to b(H'ome such a light-horscanan to the Smc'c- 
tymnuans Milton had, I b(^li(ue, a ])eculiar ph‘asure. Hall, 1 
believe, was oia^ of liis favourite} aversions. Kot oidy in the 
ecclesiastical oj)inioiis and conduct of tlie man, but, as I 
tliiidv, in the \viioh‘. cast and styhi of Ids intellect, as shown 

1 Tlie “Sr*ci-cts of Alexis,” orig,- travel over t)jo worlU, and puLli.sliofl 

nally in Itnliaii, but of whirli tlu ro in bis oiil aj .^0 (sen; ;irt. Aff.cix in 

WLio translations in L;itin Uaylo’s Diet.) '['hv M !,<< ov 

l'riMK‘h (LMJ.e, ai:<l Kii^lisli (ladS), was \altinil Miniiro\' tlic Nx'apolitan Ha.p- 

a vt'i-v j)ojmiar book of the sixt(;eiitli ti.sta lV>rta (la.'iO was a more 

tauiiirrv, jairporliiiLT to be a colleelion inijxai.ant collection of facts and 

of maivcls, nuMlical and niajj-ical, opinions in physical science, and is 

collcctf'd hy a J’ietliiiontcsc, callini^ now butter rciueinbercd. 

hiinseii Alexis, duriiJi; firty-.sevcn y( ar.H 
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in his writings, wliother in pro.so or in vers(», Milton found 
reason for intonso. dislike. ITe regarded TTall, 1 believe, as, 
to a great extent, a literary impostor, a man of an essentially 
coarse and mean ordi'r of talent, who had been rated far above 
his deserts, and whom it would be a service to literature, as 
well as to sound Church-polity, to blast and show up. It 
was nothing less than this, at all (ivenis, that he attempted. 
Xever had ilall, in all his Ibrty years of public; and literary 
life, Ikhhi so handled as he was now to be handled, in his 
sixty-eighth year and with all liis epise.opal honours tliick 
about him, by the now pamphletr'cu- in Aldersgate Street, 
who Wiis not hnlf his ago. The venerable; iTelato oaii hardly 
have read the* Viiidieat ion of tbo Smoctymnnans in reply to 
bis DefeiKte when M'ord was brongbt to him of another 
pam])lilet, by some friend of tbo Smectymnnans, wbieh it 
would l)(; well for him to see. It was entitled “ Animad- 
i! jHiu llh' Defenve (Hjulnd Amcd ffmnuus. 

London : J^riulcd for TJi<))nas i nderhllf ond are to he sold at 
Ike sujne of (he Bible in Wood Street : 1641.”^ The publisher, 
it will be seen, was the same wdio had published the two 
preceding pam])blets of IMilton. Like tbom, this was 
anonymons. 

^*Anivu(drcrsions^' is a A^ery good name for the pam] >11101. 
It consists ot sixty-eight small quarto pages, introduced by 
an apologetic ])reface. For Alilton, knowing that lie is to 
show Hall no mercy, and is to employ against him CA^cry 
cracker of jest, pun, personality, or scniTility, foresees that 
some “ S()fter-S]»irited Christians” may take olienco at such 
a style of controversy on such serious topics Avitli a man of 
such age and dignity. ^'Tii the detecting and convincing,” he 
says, “of any notorious enemy to truth and his country’s 
“ peace, especially tliat is conceited to liave a A'oluble and 


■* The pamyhh.'t not heing- i 
in Stationers’ Hall, that convenient 
means of ascertaininf? the date fails me. 
But it may be fixed by other evidence 
almost certainly to July. As reference 
is made in the j)am])hlet to the Petitions 
of the Universities for Deans and Chap- 
ters, it must have appeared after May 

VOL. n. 


12 ; and, as no reference is made to IT all’s 
'next pamphlet in rejtly to the Smcc- 
tymnuuns, it must have appeared before 
that pamphlet was published, i.e., as 
we shall SCO, before July 28. But in 
the pamphlet Milton has an allusion to 
this hot season whence July is the 
likely month. 

S 
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“ smart llueiice of tongue, ... it will be notliiug disagreeing 
“ from Christian meekness to liandh*. such a oiu^ in a rouglicr 
'' accent, and to send liome his haughtiness well bespurted 
"" with his own holy water.” He hints, moreover, that Hall, 
in liis defences of Episcopacy, has shown insincerity and 
double-dealing, abandoning in his later defences the higli 
Laudian ])()sition he had taken in his Episcopacy hy Divine 
liiyhfy and adapting himself meanly to the changiid tune of 
tlie times ])y at lengtii leaving E])iscopacy “lianging by a 
twined thread, not from Divine command, but from Apo- 
stolical precedence or assent.” On this account there need 
be tlie less respect for him. Again, ‘'Although, in the 
“ serious uncasing of a grand imposture (for, to deal ])lainly 
“ with you, Eeaders, rrelatry is no l)eticr) tliere be mixed 
“ here and there such a grim laughtcu’ as may api)car at the 
“ same time in an austere visage, it cannot l)e taxed of levity 
“ or insolence ; for even this vein of laughing (as T could 
“ produce out of grave authors) hath ofttimes a strong and 
“ sinewy force in teaching and confuting.” Accordingly, 
throughout the pamphlet IVIilton’s plan is as follows : — 
Extracting passage after i)assagc verbatim from 1 fall’s De- 
fence, with reference to the page and section from which it 
is tiiken, he appends to each passage a satirical comment as 
pungent as he can concoct. The comment is generally very 
short, and such as a critic, reading, with pencil in hand, a 
book that disgusted him, might Jot down at the moment on the 
margin against this passage or that passage. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is longer and more careful, and involves sarcastic re- 
ferences to Hall’s previous writings, either as already familiar 
to Milton, or as looked into for the occasion. These refei-ences 
are more particularly to Hall’s ScUircs pulJished in 1597-8, 
and to another even more unclerical production of Hall’s 
earlier life, published abroad and anonymously in 1G07 under 
the title Mitiulas Alter ct Idem, and eonsisting of a kind of 
Ilabelaisiaii fiction in Latiji, desciibing the imaginary countries 
of Crapulia (Gutsy-Land), Pamphagonia (the Kingdom of 
Stomach), Yvronia (the Dominion of Drink), &c., of which 
a Jocular map is prefixed. This last-named publication of 
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I Fall’s, wliicli l)y this time he probably wislicd at the boUo]n 
of the Tied Sea, was too iit for INIilton’s purpose to be over- 
looked. lie may have been at some trouble to obtain a 
co])y of the little volume, which is very rare now, and M as 
probably a rarity even then; but, onc(i he had a copy, Hall 
might expect to hear of it. 

Some of iVTilton’s “ Animadversions ” are really so much 
beyond the bounds of modern good taste that it is diflicult 
to (pinte them. ^|)Ociniens, however, must be given, not only 
b(n.‘ause it is fair that the reader should see Alilton, for better 
or worse, exactly as he was, Tait also h(*cause there \vas to l)e 
])lenty of retort upon him on this veay groimd. 

Of course, JMilton has a word of defence for the slip of his 
friends tlui SiiuHdymnuaiis in talking of the Areopagi.” Of 
course, also, Hall’s light froth sinking alone” does not pass 
Mothout notice. lUit the following is ]]iore characteristic. 
Tlio llemonstrant having, at page oT, used these Mxirds in 
reference to the Smectymnuans, Now' come these brotherly 
slanderers,” IMilton’s answ'er is, Go on, dissembling Joab, 
“ as still your use is : call brother and smite, call brother 
'' and smite, till it be said of you, as the like was of IFcrod, 
“ a man had better be your hog than your brother.” Again, 
the Itomonstrant having said, at page Alas ! we could 

“ tell you of China, Japan, Peru, Tlra/dl, Ncav England, Vir- 
ginia, and a thousand others that never had any Bishops 
“ to this day,” Milton is dowui upon him thus : We can help 
you, and tell you where they have been ever since Constan- 
tine’s time at the least — in a place called Mundus Alter ct 
“ Lion, in the spacious and rich countries of Crapulia 
'' (Outsy-land), l^imphagonia (Ivingdom of Stomach), Yvronia 
''(Dominion of Drink),” &c. Again, the llemonstrant having, 
at p. 141, made this appeal to the Smectymnuans, " If yet you 
can blush,” Milton declares this conceit of blushes and blush- 
ing to be so hackneyed tluit to see it in a book again is more 
than an educated reader can stand. He ])roceeds : " A man 
" would think you had eaten ovcr-liberally of Esau’s red 
" porridge, and from thence dream continually of blushing, 
“ or, perhaps, to heighthen your fancy in writing, are wont to 

s2 
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“ sit ill your Ductur’s siuirlet, Avliich, tlirougli your eyes 
‘‘infecting your IVeijiUMit iin-agiiiation with a red suffusion, 
“ begets a continual thought of blushing, that you tlius per- 
“ secute ingioiuous men over all your book with this one 
“ overtired rubrical conceit of Idu^hing. Ihit, if you have no 
“ nieivy u])un them, yet spare yourself, lest you beguile the 
“ good galloway, yonr own opiniastc]’ wit, and make the very 
“ conc(iit itself blush with spur-galliiig.” Here is another bit, 
quoted textually : — 

/lemons. ]). .‘18.] IinnoN. No one clergy in tln^ whole Christian 
world yields so many emificni scholars, learned preachers, grave, 
lioly and accomplished divines, as this Church of Kngland dotli at 
this day. 

A nsu'vr. I la ! ha ! lia ! 

1 have stated my belief that the Postseript to tin' original 
pamplilet of Smectvniiiuus was contributed, or notes for it at 
least, by Miltou; and reasons have already appeared wbieli 
make this proliable. Put tin*, most distinct proof is furnished 
by the manner in. which ililton re])lies in his Jnitnad- 
n'/'sions to that part of the Pemonstrant’s Defence which 
conceni(‘d the Posts('ri]»l. Hall having called that J Postscript 
“ a goodly ]jas([uiii, ])oii’owed for a great |)art out of tSitni's 
J^lca or the Previate consisting of a rha])Sody of histoikis,” — 
i.e. having insinnated that it was a mere com})ilatioii either 
from Alexander Leighton’s Siort/s Ph<t (fguitisl thr Ptrlacie 
(1628), or from ]PjTnne’s JJrcrlufr of fhn Jjlshops Intolerable 
UsK rpaiions and E i u: roach me nts (H>3o) — Milton rc])lies in 
words wliicli seem those of an author delending himself 
against a charge of plagiarism. “How wittily,'’ lie says, 
“you tell us what your wonted course is upon tlio like 
“ occasion ! The collection was taken, he it known to you, 
“ from as authentic autliors in this kind as any in a 
“ bishop’s library ; and the collector of it says moreover 
“ that, if the like occasion come again, lie shall less need 
“ the help of hreviates or liistiudcal rhapsodies than your 
“ re verence, to eke luit your sermonings, sliall lUM'd re])air to 
“ postils and ]:)olyaj)tlieas [i.e. Annotations and Collections 
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of Beauties].” After wliieh virtual acknowledgui on t of 
the authorship of the Bo.'^tseript to tlie Sineetyinnuan 
treatise, Milton on to animadvert with peeuliar ciii- 

pliasis on tlie l)is]iop’s remarks relating [q it. The Kemoii- 
strant having said that some of the bad or ambitious 
bishops mentioned in the Postscript were Bopisli bishops, 
iVlilton replies that, so long as the Reformed bishops would 
bind men by their canon law,” enforce upon them “ the old 
riff-raff of Sarum,” and otherwises walk in the steps of the 
Popish l)ishops, they must take tlie consequences. Could 
you si'e no colleges, no hospitals, built ?’’ asks the Bemon- 
strant, beginning an <‘numcrat ion of thegood deeds ol’ Pishops 
during their sway. “ At that ]»rini('ro of ]'iety,” retorts Milton, 
'‘the Poj)e and Cardinals anHlie better gamesters, and will 
cog a die, into heavim before you.’’ “ Xo churcla‘S ro-edined ?” 
contiiUK'S Hall. “ \k\s, more churclies tlian souls!” says 
Alilton. “Xo seduced ])cr.sons reclaimed C’ “ More reclaimed 
persons seduced!” “ Xo hosjutality kept?” “ I>acchanalias 
good store in every bisho])’s family, and good gleeking 
[private s])ort]!” “ Xo diligc,nc‘e in ])i-(\aching ? ” “ScaiTsi 

any preaching at all ! ” “ Xb) holines.s in living V' “ X'o !” The 
Bemonstrant ending his interrogatives with thesis words, 
"Truly, brethren, I can say no m(U‘(^ but that the fault is in 
your eves: wipci them and look better,” ^lilton answers in 
sheer Ihllingsgatig “ Wij>G your fat corpuhmci('s out of our 
light !” Xay he gets worse and worse, 'fbe introduction in 
the Sniectymnuan Postscri[)t of tlie provcuh “The Bishop’s 
foot hath been in it,” as an expressimi of the popular belief 
that there was nothing more tainting than K|)iscopacy, had 
giv(m ])articular ofiimee to Hall. Uo. vmy proiierly says, 
“As for that proverb ^ The Bishop J'o(d hrai I n il,' it 
were more fit for a snrrra in fririo, or sonu' ribald upon an 
ale-bench.” XV.vcrtheless, as Hall himself is not too delicate 
to avail liimself of tlui proverl) in his turn, luit adds that 
people, seeing how comjileiely his refutation has spoilt the 
Smectymnuaii book, will have to say of that too, “ The 
Bishop’s foot hath been in it,” Alilton shows no shame. He 
rings all the changes he can think of on the ribald proverb ; 
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and tliere is one perfectly outrageous paragraph, in which Iio 
revels in farther allusions not only to the lUshop’s foot, but 
to liis toes, his nightcap, and his unwashed socks. 

Enough lias been quoted from this pain pi dot and its pre- 
decessors to show how uncompromisingly jMilton was a son of 
Liberty, and how ferociously lloot-and-Branch he was on the 
Church question. Of the splendours of the ])am])hlets, of 
the passages of noble thought and language contained in them, 
no one can liave an idea who docs not read them for himself. 
Intermingled even with the scurrilities of the '' Aniniad- 
versions ” there arc bursts of real prose grandeur. In order, 
liowever, tliat we may liave clearer ideas as to some of those 
political and ecclesiastical views of Alilton wliich were 
contained within his general Root-aiid- Branch enthusiasm, 
a few quotations will lie useful. We take tliem from the 
three iiamphlets collectively, prefixing headings : — 

True Politics and .Uodern Politics. “It is a work good and 
prudent to be al)l(3 to guide one man, of larger extended virtue, to 
order well one house j but to govern a nation })ioiisly and justly, 
which ordy is to say happily, is for a spirit of* the greatest size and 
divinest inetlle. And certainly of no less a iniiid, nor of less excel- 
lence, ill another way, were they who by writing laid the solid 
and true foundations of this science; Avhich being of tlie greatest 
inq)ortanco to the life of man, yet there is no art that hath been 
more cankered in her principles, more soiled and slubbered with 
apliorismiiig pedantry, than tlio art of Policy, and that where a man 
would think should least be — in Cliristian coniinonwealtbs. Pliey 
teach not that to govern well is to train up a nation in true wisdom 
and virtue, and that wliicli S2)rings from thence, magnanimity (take 
heed of tliat !), and that which is our beginning, regeneration, and 
happiest end, likeness to God, which in one word we call godliness ; 
and that this is the true flourishing of a land, other things hdlow- 
ing as the shadow docs the substance. To teach thus were mere 
l^ulpitry to them. This is the masterpiece of a modern politician 
--how to qualify and mould the siifforanco and subjection of tho 
peojilo to the length of that foot that is to tread on tlieir necks ; 
how rapine may servo itself witli tho fair and honourable pretem^es 
of public good; how the puny Law may be brought under the 
wardship and contrijl of Lust and Will : in which attempt if they fall 
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short, thou must a suj3erficial colour of reputation by all inoans, 
(liroofc or iiidiroct, be gotten to wash over the unsightly bruise of 
lionour. To make men governable in tliis manner, their precepts 
mainly tend to break a national spirit and courage by countenancing 
open riot, luxury and ignorance, till, having thus disfigured and 
made men l)oneatIi men, as Juno in the fable of To, tluiy deliver 
up the poor transformed heifer of the Commonwealth to be stung 
and vexed with the breose [stinging ily] and goad of oppression 
under the custody of some Argus wdtli a hundred eyes of jealousy. 
I'o be plainer, Sir, how to solder, Jiow to stop a leak, how to keep 
up the floating carcase of a crazy and diseased monarchy or state 
betwixt wind and water, swimming still upon her own dead lees — 
that is now tlui deep tlesign of a Politician.” — Of Jirfonnation. 

Scripture, The Fathers, ami the Councils. “ Let the (Scriptures 
be hard ; are they more liard, more crabbed, more abstruse, than 
the Kathiu's ] He that (;annot understand the sober, plain, and 
iinalfected style of the Scriptures will be ten times more puzzled 
with the knotty i\fri(tanism.s, tlie pampered metaphors, tJie intricate 
and involved s(‘ntences, of the Pathers, besides tlie fantastic and 
d(iclamatory flashes, the cross-jingling j)eriods which cannot but 
disturb and come athwart a settled devotion wors(i than tlie din of 
bells and rattles. . . . Although 1 know many of those that iirii- 
terid to be great llabbis in these studies liave scarce saluted them 
from the strings and the title-page, or, to give them more, have 
been but the l\u*rets and mousehunts of an index, yet what pastor 
or minister, how learned, religious, or discreet soever, iloes not 
now bring both his cheeks full-blown with ‘ (Kcumenical ’ and 
SSynodical ’ shall be counted a lank, shallow, unsuflicient man, yea 
a dunce, and not worthy to speak about Peformation of Church 
Disinpline. Ihit 1 trust they for whom God hath reserved the 
honour of reforming this Church will easily perceive their adver- 
saries’ drift in thus calling for Antiipiity. They fear the ])lain field 
of the Scriptures ; the chase is too hot ; they seek the dark, the 
bushy, the tangled forest ; th(*y would embosk. They feel them- 
selves strook in the transtiarent stniams of divine truth ; they 
would ])lung(i and tumble and think to be hid in the foul weeds 
and mmldy waters where no plummet can reach the bottom. But 
let them beat themselves like whales, and spend their oil, till they 
be dredged ashore.”* — Ibid. 

The Jiclation of the Frclacij to the Crown and the Bod ij~ Politic : 
.1 Tale. Upon a time the Body summoned all the members to 
meet in the Guild for the common good (as ^Esop’s chronicles aver 
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many stranger acci<1(mts). The H(‘a(l hy right takes the first seat, 
and iKixt to it a huge and monstrous WTm, little h^ss than the head 
itself, growing to it by a narrower exerescency. The members, 
amazed, began to ask one another what he was that took place next 
their chief. ]S^onc could resolve. Whereat the Wmi, tlioiigh 
unwieldy, with much ado gets up, and bespeaks the assembly to 
this purpose- that, as in place he was second to the Ifea^l, so by 
duo of merit ; that he was to it an ornament and strength, ami of 
special near relation, and that, if the Hoad should fail, none were 
fitter than himself to step into his j)lace : therefoi’e he tlmught it 
for the honour of the llody that such dignities and rich endow- 
ments should be decreed him as did adorn and set out tlic m)blcst 
members. To this was answered that it should be consulted. 
There was a wise and learmal rhilosopher sent for, that knew 
all the charters, laws, and tenures of the lJudy. On him it is im- 
posed by all as child cominitteo to examine and iliseuss the claim 
and petition of right put iii by tin* H en ; who soon perceiving the 
matter and wondering a: the boldness oi' such a swoln tumour, 
‘Wilt thon,’ ijuolh he, ‘that art hut a holtlo of vicious and 
hardened exci'ements, contend with the lawful ami frei; honi mem- 
bers, whose certain number is sot by ancient and nnrepealablo 
statute? Head thou art none, ibougb thou receive this huge sub- 
stance from it. What oflice bearest thou I What good canst thou 
show by thee done to the commonweal ? ’ d'lie A\Tn, not easily 
abashed, rej)lies that bis olUce w'as bis glory ; for, so oft as the soul 
would retire out of the Head, from over the steaming vapours of 
the lower parts, to divine contemplation, with him she found the 
purest and rpiictest retreat, as being most remote} from soil and 
disturbance. ‘ Lourdaiie ! ’ <pioth the Philosopher, ‘ thy folly is as 
great as thy filth. Know that all the faculties of the soul arc con- 
fined of old to their several vessels and ventricles, froju whieh they 
cannot part Aviihont dissolution of the whole Pody ; and that thou 
coiitaiiiest no good thing in thee, but a h(‘a[) of hard and loath- 
some unclcaniHiss, and art to the Head a foul distigureiuent and 
burden, when 1 have cut tliee olf and opened thee, as by tlic lieli) 
of these instruments I will do, all men shall S(m‘.’ ” — lOid. 

The War ivith the ^^rots. “ Nor shall the wdsdorn, the modera- 
tion, the Christian piety, the constancy of our Nobility and ('onimons 
of England be ever forgotten, wlio.se calm and tcm])erate connivance 
could sit still and smile out the stormy bluster of men moro 
audacious and precipitant than of solid and deep reach, till then our 
prey had run itself out of breath — a.ssailing, by rash and heady 
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ap])roaclies, the iniprognahlc situation of our liberty and safety that 
laughed such weak enginry to scorn, such poor <liifts to make a 
national war of a surplice hrahhle, a tippet-scnfllc, and engage the 
unattainlcd honour of Englisli Knighthood to unfurl the streaming 
Rod-cross, or to rear the horrid standard of those fatal guly Dragons, 
for so urnvorthy a purpose as to force upon their fellow-subjects that 
which tlnuuselvos are weary of, the skeleton of a mass-hook. Nor 
must the patience, the fortitude, the linn obedience of the nobles 
and people of Scotland, striving against manifold ])rovocati()ns, nor 
must their sincere and moderate proceetlings hitherto, ho nnremem- 
bered to the shameful e.onviction of all their detractors. — Ihul. 

TJie PHiltons of iJot (f iiiversiftfis in faronr <>f Kpiscopary and 
Catltnlral Ksfafilidiniejifs. W'oidd yon know Avhat tlui lioiiion- 
strance of these men wonld have, what their Petition implies? 
They entreat ns that we would not Ini weary of those nnsnpportahlo 
gvi(;vances that our shouhhus have hitluudo cracked under; they 
beseeedi us that Ave would think them lit to be our Justices of the 
Peace, our Lords, our liigliest otii(ier.s of Stat(g though they cotiio 
furnished Avith no more experience than they have learnt between 
the Cook and tln^ ^lancij)le, or more ]>rofonndly at the College 
Audit or the h’eg<‘nt House, or, to come to their deepest insight, 
at their Patron’s lal)le; they AAmuld reipiest ns to endure still the 
rustling of their silken cassocks, and that we Avoiild hurst our 
rnidiiffs rather than laugh to see. them under sail in all their lawn 
and sarcenet, their shionds and tackle, Avith a geometrical rhom- 
hoides njxui tlnur lieads ; they would hear us in hand that avc must 
of duty still appear before them ouco a year in Jerusalem like good 
circumcised males and females, to he taxcnl by the j)oll, to ho 
sconced our liead-moncy, our twopences, in their chandlerl}^ shop- 
hook of Eavstcr.” -//yn/. 

iVearntss io iJie Apoi^lJc^ no Uunrantee mjaind Stupid iff/. “ ^yhat 
fidelity his | Irenieus’s] relations had in geiuM'al we cannot sooner 
learn than hy luisehius ; Avho, near the end of his Third Rook, 
speaking of Pa[»ias, a very ancient writer — one that had heard St. 
John, and Avas knoAvn to many that had seen and been acquainted 
with others of tlio Apostles, hut, being of a shallow Avit, and not 
understanding those traditions which ho rcceiA^cd, filled liis Avritings 
with many new doctrinrs and fabulous conceits —he tells ns there 
that divers ecclesiastical men, and Irenmus among the rest, wliilo 
they looked at Ins antiquity, became infected with his errors. Now, 
if Tremens were so rash as to take uiiexamined opinions from an 
author of so small capacity Avhen he Avas a man, wc should he more 
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rash ourselves to rely U2)oii those observations which h(i made when 
lie was a boy. And this may be a amfheient reason to us why we 
need no longer muse at the spreading of many idle traditions so 
soon after the Apostles, Avhilst such as this Papias had the throw- 
ing them about, and the inconsiderate zeal of the next age, tliat 
heeded more the person than the dmdrine, had the gathering them 
up. Wherever a man who had been any way conversant witli the 
Apostles Avas to be found, thither ilew all tlie in([uisitive ears ; the 
exercise of right iiustructing was changed into the curiosity of 
impertinent fabling ; Avhere the mind Avas to be editied Avdtli solid 
doctrine, there the fancy Avas soothed with solemn stories ; Avith 
less fervency Avas studied AA’hat 8aint J*aul or Saint John had 
Aviittfiii than AA\as listened to one that could say, ‘Here he taught, 
here he stood, this Avas his stature, and thus luj Avent habited ; and 
O happy this house that harboured him, and that cold stone 
AV'horeon he rested, this village Avhere he Avrought such a miracle, 
and that jiavenieut bedewed Avitli the Avarm elfusion of his last 
blood, that spouted up into eternal roses to croAvn his martyr- 
dom ! ’ TJuis, Avhile all their thoughts were i)oured out upon 
circumstanees, and tlie gazing after such men as had been at table 
with the ^Vpostles (many of Avdiich (Christ hath professed, yea 
though they had cast out devils in his name, be will not Iuioav at 
the last day), by this means they lost their time, and tvuanted on 
the fundamental grounds of saving knowledge, as Avas seen shortly 
by thi.dr Avritings.” — 0/ Pnlat. /^Jinscnp, 

The Eiuifish Lltun/i/ and K.rtrm]K}re Praner* “ F.dward the 
8ixth, as Hayward liath written in his 8 to ry YThe Life and luiLpte 
of King Edivavd T/., by 8ir John Hayward, ir)‘,)‘jj, Avill tell you, 
iij)on the Avord of a King, that the order of the 8ervico, and the 
use thereof in the J^jiglish tongue, is no other than the old Senwice 
Avas, and the same Avords in English AvhieK were in Latin, except a 
few things omitted, so fond that it had been a shame to have heard 
them in J'lnglish. These are his Avords; Avhereby Ave are left 
uncertain Avho the author Avas, but certain that part of the work 
Avas esteemed so absurd by the translators thereof as Avas to be 
ashamed of in English. ‘(3, but the martyrs were the rediners of 
it;' lor that only is left you to say. Admit they were; they 
could not reline a scorjiion into a lish, though they had draAvn it 
and rinsed it Avith never so cleanly cookery ; Avhich made them fall 
at variance among themselves about the use either of it or the 
ceremonies belonging to it. . . . As for the words, it is .more to 
be feared that the same contijiUally should make them careless or 
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sleepy than that variety on tlio same known subject should distract. 
Variety (as both Music and Ithetoric teacheth us) erects and rouses 
an auditory, like the niastertul running over many chords and 
divisions ; whereas, it men should ever be thumbing the drone of 
one plain-song, it would he a dull opiate to the most wakeful 
attention. ... A minister that cannot be trusted to pray in his 
own words, without being chewed to, and fescued [directed as if 
by a fesrue, or schoolmaster’s pointer] to a formal injunction of 
his rote-lesson, should as little bo trusted to i)reach — besides the 
vain babble of [)rayiiig over the same things immediately again ; 
for theiii is a huge dillerence in the repetition of some pathetical 
ejaculation, raised out of the sudden earnestness and vigour of the 
inllamed soul (>ucli was that of Christ in the Carden), from the 
continual rehearsal of our daily orisons ; which if a man shall kneel 
down in a morning and say over, and presi'iitly in another part 
of the room kneel down again and in other words ask but still for 
the same things, as it were out of an inventory, I cannot see liow 
he ^vill escape that heathenish battology of multiplying words 
Avliich Christ himself, that has the jmtting up of our prayers, told 
us would Jiot be agreeabh? to Heaven.” — Auiutadversums, 

Ordination. ‘‘^Vs for Ordination, what is it l>ut tlie laying on 
of hands, an outAvard sign or symbol of admission ? It creates 
nothing, it confers nothing. It is the inward calling of Cod that 
makes a minister, and his own painful study and diligence that 
manures and improves his ministerial gifts. In the ]»rimitive times, 
many before ever th(‘y had received ordination from the Apostles 
had done the Church noble service — as Apollus and others. It is 
but an orderly form of receiving a man already littcd, and eom- 
mittiiig to him a particular charge.” —Und. 

A Vratjer. “ 0, if we IVeeze at noon after their early thaw [of the 
English at the time of the He formation], let us fear that the Sun 
for ever hide himself, and turn his orient steps from our ungrateful 
horizon, justly condemned to be eternally benighted. Wbiidi 
dreadful judgment, O tlioii the everhegotten Light, and ])erfect 
Image of tlie Father, intercede may never come upon us — as wo 
trust thou hast. For thou hast opeued our dilUcult and sad times, 
and given us an unexpected breathing after our long oppressions ; 
thou hast dojie justice u])on those that tyrannized over us, while 
some men wavered, and admired a vain shadow of wisdom in a 
tongue nothing slow to utter guile. . . . AVho is there that cannot 
trace thee now in thy beamy walk tbvuugh the midst of thy sanc- 
tuary, amidst those golden candlesticks which have long suiTered a 
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dimness amongst; ns tlirongli tlie violence of those that had seized 
them and were more taken with the nienlion of tlieir gold than of 
their starry light? . . . Come, therefore, O thou that hast the seven 
stars in thy right hand ; appoint thy chosen priests, according to 
their orders and courses of old, to minister before thee, and duly to 
dress and ])Our out the consecrated oil into thy holy and ever-buin- 
ing lamps. Thou hast sent out the spirit of ])rayer upon thy servants 
over all the land to this etfect, and stirred up their vows as the 
sound of many waters about tliy Throne. Every one can say that 
now certainly thou hast visited this land, and hast not forgotten the 
utmost corners of the earth, in a time when men had tliought that 
thou wast gone up from us to the farthest end of tin* Heavens, and 
hadst left to do marvellously among the sons of th(*so last ages. 
O, perfect and accomplish thy glorious acts; fur men jnay leave 
their works unlinished, but thou art a < lod ; tby nature is perfec- 
tion. Shouldst thou bring us thus far onward from Iggypt to 
destroy us in this wilderness, though wo deserve, yet thy great 
name would snlfer in the rejoicing of thine eneniies, and the 
deluded hope of all th}’ servants. A\dieii thou liast settled jieace 
in tlie CLiireh, and righteous judgment in tlie Kingdom, then shall 
all thy saints address their voices of joy and triumph to thee, 
standing on the shore of that lied 8ea into wliich our enemies had 
almost driv'cri us. And he that now for haste snatehes up a plain 
iingarnislicd present as a thank-idfering to thee, which could not Ixj 
deferred in regard of thy so many late deliverances wroiiglit for us 
one upon another, may then perhaps take nj) a har[) and sing thee 
an elaborate >Soiur to ( Irenerations. Tn that day it shall no more be 
said as in scorn, ‘This or that was never held so till this present 
age,’ when men have biAter learnt that the times and seasons pass 
along under thy feet, to go and come at thy bidding. And, as tlioii 
didst dignify our f.itlicrs' days with many revelations above all the 
foregoit»g ages since thou tookst the llesh, so tliou canst vouchsafe 
to us (though un Worthy) as large a portion of thy Spirit as thou 
pleasest. For wht) shall prejudice thy all-governing will, seeing 
the power of thy grace is not passed away with the ]»rimitive times, 
as fond and faithless men imagine, but tliy kingdom is now at 
hand, and thou standing at the door. Come forth out of thy royal 
chambers, O Erince of all the Kings of the Earth ; put on the 
vivsible robiis of thy imperial Majesty; take up that unlimited 
scej)tre which thy Almighty Father hath herpuialhed thee; for now 
the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed. ” — Ihirl, 
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jiECEhi.s -sjx \si:i;ks and view of the state of 

PARTIES — 'J’HE kino’s VISIT TO SCOTLAND AND ITS INCIOENTS 

THE IRISH ]NSUKRECT1(»N. 

The rojcclitjii liy llu' LoitIs of tlie \Vi\] of 11 le (.'01111110118 for 
the exclusion of lUsliops from ravlianienl was still the great 
tojiic of pul)li(? inturesi. in England (duly 1G41). What 
would the (Joniinons do { 

IMrE.VCllME^JT OF THIRTEEN lUSHOPS- 

The ])olicy of the (.’ommons was [lecnliar. Forsaking for 
tlie nionieiit the Ih)ot-aiid-l>raiieh Fill \Nhjch had heen intro- 
duced hy Deering, and allowing that llill to hang in tdic 
iniaginatiou of the ])ublic, as a mere. ])ro[)osition for the 
future, in contrast Avith ]>isho]) Williams’s draft of a 
Limited K])isco|)acy Bill jirojiosed in the Lords, they turned 
all their emu'gv into a course of action lor immediately 
clearing the ^^'ay. ddiis consisted in the im[>eachment of 
as many of the existing Bishojis as possible on pei-sonal 
charges. Tf they had failetl to abolisli the Episcopal Bench 
in the House of Lords by a direct legislative measure, they 
had the means at least of thinning that Bench by putting 
on trial a good many of its occupants for ])ast ofieiices. 
Again and again had tlie subject of the Convocation of 1040 
and its illegal canons bc^eu discussed in Parliament, by the 
Lords as well as by the Commons. Not only had resolntions 
been jiassed as early as Dccemher declaring the Canons void. 
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l)ut a TVill liad been iiitTodnced into tlio Conimons (April 
1641) ‘Mbr ])nnisliing and fining of llie ineiubors of the 
late Convoeatlon of the rrovinces of Canterbury and York.’' 
According to this Hill, Laud’s fine was to be 20,000/. ; the 
other Hisboi)S implicated mxu'C to pay fines of From 1,00()/. to 
10,000/., ac('.ording to tludr degrees of culj)ability ; and then 
there M'as to be a shower of fines, in such sums as 200/., 
300/., and oOO/., among the Deans, ArcluU'.acons, and Troctors 
of the (Jonvocal ion.^ If the a])plication oF tliis Hill bad 
been waivcal, it had betai conditionally on the good bcfiia- 
vioiir of (hose whom it tlireatened; and now that, in the 
opinion oF tlie Cominon.s, tliis good behaviour, on the ])art 
of the Hisbops at least, bad ctnised, a new attack upon them 
seemed justiliable. In short, on the 4tli of August Ibere 
was sent up to tlie Lords a formal impeachment of Ibirleen 
of the Hislio])S collectively — Wren, Pierce, Hall, Warner, 
Owen of St. Asajili, Skinner, Goodman, Coke, Hoberts, 
Wright, Owen of Idandaff, Towers, and Cnrle — on ac(;oiint 
of their co-operation with Land in the illegal canons and 
other acts of the late Convocjition.- It was prayed of the 
Lords that the impeaclied Hisliops might lie forthwith ])nt 
‘‘ to their answers in the pr(‘sencc of the Commons, and that 
'^sneh further ])roceodings might be had against them as to 
''law ami justice should appertain.” The intention M'as to 
intimidate the Bishops, so as to induce them voluntarily to 
Avithdiaw from the House. That o])ject gainiMl, the inipeaeh- 
ment would liave been drop])ed. The lUsliops, however, 
having resolved to stand to their defence, the Commons had 
to make up tlieir minds for a prolonged battle. Accordingly, 
from the beginning of August all the miscellaneous activity 
that had Idtherto been rife against Episcopacy, tlie Liturgy, 
Deans, and Chaiders, &c., was transmuted into the form of 
a battle between the Commons and the Hisliops ])ersonally. 

TTardlyliad the battle been declared (Aug. 4) when an event 
happened wliicdi was to interrujit it, and to lead, moreover, to 
a temporary cessation of all public business whatsoever. 

i Pari. Ifist. ir. 772-3. 

Rusliwortli, IV. 3:19, an<l Commons Joum/ils, i, KMl. 
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IMtEPAEATIONS FOR A RECESS. 

We liave sei^ii that by tlu*. eiul of June tli(i long and 
purposely-protracted ])roceedings of tlui Scottish Treaty liad 
been so far wound \\\) that most of the Scottisli Commis- 
sioners had goiKi liome, and notliing remaiiUHl to prevent the 
ilnal signatinc of the Ti*eaty and tlie disbanding ol* the two 
armies but some ari-angements of detail. Now, exactly three 
days after the im])eaehment of the r>isho]^s, or on Saturday 
the Ttli of August, the compdeted Treaty ludween the two 
kingdoms was signed. It .arranged for the paynaait of tlie 
Scottish iiKhmiiiity .and arj'cars in tlirc'C annual instaliiK'uts ; 
it confirmed tlie ])ast acts of the; Scottish rarliament and 
guaranteed its future freedom ; and it promised a good 
understanding betweim the two countritis in future, to b(* 
shown by endeavours on both sides to attain to a unity of 
ndigion.^ This Treaty having been signed, the clasp which 
for near a twelvemonth liad united the two nations was 
unfastened, and tlie two weiT to fall asunder witli mutual 
ex])r(‘Ssions of goodwill. Hut what was the sur])rise of the 
English rarliaanent when, on the very day of the signing 
of the Treaty, the King, going to the Lords, informed them 
of his intimtion of paying an immediate visit to Scotland I 
It was one of the. provisions of the Treaty that the King 
would show his regard for the Scots liy occasionally visiting 
them, or sending tbe Prince of Wales to resithj among them ; 
and since IVlay there had been talk of a visit to Scotland 
as ])03sible that year. Neither the Scots noi* the English, 
however, had made sure of the matter; and both were now 
taken somewhat by surprise. The Commons sat till ten 
o’clock that night, so perplexed were they by the lu^ws ; nay, 
they met on the next day, though it was Sunday, for further 
business arising out of tin*. Kings resolve — registering a 
caution, . however, that this Sunday sitting should not be 
taken as a precedent. No persuasion could delay tlie Xing 
even tor a fortniglit. The Scottish Parliament and General 
Assembly were both then sitting, and his immediate presence 


^ Riishwortb, TV. 3G2 — 376; .'ind TT. 307-8. 
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ill Scotland was important ! In short, on Tuesday the 10th 
of Auii,iist lie did set out for Scotland, accompanied by his 
nephew tlic Prinoc'.-Elcctor ralatiiie, the young Duke of 
Lennox (then just created Duke of Tiiclimond), and the 
Marquis of Hamilton. 

In any circumstances this departure of the King would 
have had some elTect on the progress of liusiness in the 
English l^irliament. As it was, it helped to bring on an 
interruption which was natural enough for other reasons. 
It was now the heat of summer ; and again the Plague, then 
an aniiiial dread in England, was at work in the lanes and 
alleys of tlje metropolis. In the third week of vViignst there 
\vere OMO deaths in the city, of which l:U were by plague 
and 118 by small-])OX.^ Among the recent victims to small- 
pox had been the Earl of Ledford, the Lilx'ral leadin’ in the 
Lords. He had died on the Dth of IMay. Several members 
of the Commons had since then died of [)lague, and others 
were in alarm, as living in infected housi's. ^Moreover, apart 
from plague and the unusual heat of the weather — “ this hot 
season,” as IMiltoii calls it in one of his pamphlets — some 
rest after so long a session was beginning to be necessjiry. 
For nine months Haw had been making thunder and light- 
ning,” as Clarendon expresses it; and, after forging thunder- 
bolts so long, oven Titans needed a respite. The King’s 
departure eoinciding with tliesc independent reasons for a 
vacation, it was found, after he was gone, tliat the attendance 
in the Peers dwindled to about twenty on the average, and 
in the Commons to about 100. It became unavoidable, in 
these circumstances, to ari’ango for a formal recess. The 
chief diilieulty was in tlio matter of the impeachment of 
the thirteen Bisbops. When the Lords discussed the 
matter on the 11th of August, the day after the King’s 
departure, the strong measure of the Commons seemed by 
no means to their taste; hut on the 17th, alter the Commons 
had reinforced tlieir impeachment by fresh charges, the Lords 
acquiesced so far as to resolve that the thirteen must put in 


1 Letter in S. P. 0., uf one “Thomas Wiseman,” dated Aug. 26, 1641. 
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answers, and that while their cause was pending they must 
not vote in the House, nor even be present in it on any 
occasion when their cause was in debate. Nothing else of 
consequence prevented a recess. On tlie ISth Commissioners 
were appointed by the two Houses to follow his ^lajesty 
into Scotland, so as both to be in attendance upon him and 
to act as honorary envoys to the Scottish Parliament. The 
new Earl of P>e(lford (who, however, did not go) and Lord 
Howard of Escrick were the Commissioners from the Lords ; 
and Hampden, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William Armyn, and 
Sir Philip Stapleton were the Commissioners from the Com- 
mons. On the 20th some formal orders were issued respecting 
the disbanding of the English army in the north, and John 
Kushworth, the assistant clerk of the Commons, was in- 
structed to go to York, and see them executed. On the 27th 
it Avas agreed that there should be a llecess of Parliament 
from the 8th of September to the 20th of October. 

Even after this agreement, it was with reluctance that the 
Eoot-and-Branch members of the Commons were induced 
to separate. One of their last acts was to offer some solace 
to the Puritan expectations of the country for the postpone- 
ment of the complete measures of Church-reformation which 
had been promised. It took the form of certain orders of 
the Commons, agreed to on the 1st of September, for the 
regulation of public worship in all parishes, and also in all 
cathedral churches, until such time as Parliament should 
have reassembled. The churchwardens of every parish- 
church or chapel, and the authorities of every cathedral 
church or college-chapel, were to see to the arrangement of 
the Communion-table as it had been before the late inno- 
vations; all crucifixes, scandalous pictures, images of the 
Virgin Mary, and tapers, candlesticks, and basins on the 
Communion-table, were to be removed ; bowing at the name 
of Jesus, or in reverence at other times, was to be discon- 
tinued ; sports and dancing on Sundays were to cease ; a^id 
preaching on Sunday afternoons and at other times was to 
be encouraged. To these Kesolutions the Eoot-and-Branch 
men would have added one allowing some alteration or option 
VOL. II. T 
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in the use of the Liturgy; but they were opposed in tliis 
by Hyde and others, and outvoted by 55 to 37. The 
Commons would also have had the Lords agree with them 
in the resolutions tlicy did pass. The Lords, however, declined 
this, and even went back upon a previous order of theirs, 
‘'that divine service should be performed as appointed by 
several Acts of l^irliament, and that all tliat disturbed that 
wholesome order sliould be severely punished according to 
the law.” This was done in a thin House, six Lords out of 
twenty present ])rotcsting. EfTcctively, however, the orders 
of the Commons went forth as the injunctions of Parliament. 
Let all men trust in the “good propositions and j)reparations ” 
which had been made, and which sliould be resumed Jis soon 
as Parliament reassembled, and meanwhile let them “ (piietly 
attend the Letbrination intended without any tunuiltuous 
disturbance!” Such were the parting words of the Com- 
mons to their constituents. 

Actually it was not till the 9th of Septenilxjr, or a day 
later than had Ix^en intended, that the two Houses rose. 
Each House left a committee of its members to meet every 
Tuesday and Saturday, or oftener, for oliservation of atfairs 
during the recess. Tlu^ Committee of the Lords consisted 
of seventeen, with l.ord Keeper Idttleton as chairman ; the 
Committee of the Commons of forty-seven, with Pym as 
chairman. Sanitary regulations against the Plague in 
London had not been neglected. In a series of such regu- 
lations, one was that on the door of every infected house 
ihere should be a large red cross, with the words “ The 
Lord hxax mcrcjf on 


SIX WFEKS OF LOr.L: VIKW OF THE STATE OF J'AUTIES. 

The six week.s’ Eecess in the autumn of 1641 (Sept. 9 — 
Oct. 20) marks a distinct epoch in the. history of the Long 
Parliament. 

^ Eoj(l' ana Commons Journ.o.ls of niislimnOi, IV. SfU .ma as.o — 

aates citod ; Fail. lIFt. 11. IMH ‘.02; SS/ ; IJailHc, I. HHH ; Chir. I. 
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Until tliat Kccess, the Parliament had hocn home on, as we 
hav(* se(m, almost unanimously in many matters, in a career 
of action and reform. Evidences, however, were not wanting 
that this common original iin])ulse had spent itself, and tliat, 
while a section of the moinher.s of both Houses, hut especially 
of the Commons, were still unsatisUed, many had begun to 
consider whetlier reform had not been carried far enougli and 
the nation might not be at rest. Tt had been chielly in the 
course of the discussions of the Church question that this 
formation of a Conservative body within the two Houses had 
manifested itself. In the Lords, more coiiS(U‘vati\"e from the 
hrst than the Commons, it had become evident that, on tliLs 
(piesti^m, a large majority were dispos(*d to stand still. Had 
not the r>isho])s heon humbled enough ? Had there not been 
a sutheient investigation into ])ast ecclesiastical delinquencies, 
a siifhcieiit castigation of the chief deliii(|uents, and a. sufTiciotit 
exliihition of th(‘ views of the English ])eo])le and the English 
Parliament as to the proj.)er constitniion of the Chnrch for 
the future? Why not come to a jusice on the basis of the 
state of things now reached ? Why not retain E])isco})aey 
in England on some scheme in whi('h Hall, AVilliams, and 
Usher might agK^e, or at least agree to differ ? So thought, 
and privately argued, the largo majority of the Lords, th(‘ir 
feeling on this question really expressing the mood they had 
attained respecting all questions. In the Commons, too 
there was a large body of a similar way of tliinking. It w.i- 
not a majority, but it was a l)ody so large as to run :i 
majority very bard, and to have hopes of Ix^coiuing - 
majority. Virtually, IJierefure, at tlie time of the L* . 
there were the elcnumts of a powei ful conservative pari; ^ 
the Pong Parliament. They were a conservative ])arty, m, 
as desiring a Restoration of tla^ former state of things, but as 
desiring to call a halt, and see a pleased King and tlie splen 
(lours of an estahlislied (donrt oncci more in the lieart of 
England. And what better time could then*, be f(jr siadi an 
adjustment? The Scots wtwe hack again in their own laud. 
England was once more hersidf, freed alike tVom tlie necess;-; j 
evil of the Scottisli army in tho North, and from the piescuce 

T 2 
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of Scottish Commissioners and preachers in London, import- 
ing their crank Presbyterian notions into other people’s 
concerns. True, something had been said in the Scottish 
Treaty about endeavouring after a “ unity of Eeligion ” 
between the two kingdoms ! But these wore only words of 
course. Let England settle her own affairs, religious and 
other, according to her own likings and traditions ! Let this 
sentiment prevail in the minds of Peers, and of members 
of the House of Commons, during the Eecess ! Eestored 
once more to their families, finding themselves once more in 
their country-mansions beside the portraits of their ancestors, 
or walking once more in autumn-time in the quiet English 
fields and lanes, and by the old parish-churches and parson- 
ages, ought they not to cultivate, after so many months of 
turmoil, the forgotten mood of repose ? If one’s shoes were 
always being mended, when could they be worn ? So, to be 
always changing institutions was not the sole business of life ; 
when institutions had been so far set right, ought not men to 
live amidst them ? On the reassembling of Parliament after 
the Recess, therefore, let there be a visible rallying round the 
King on the basis of facts already accomplished ! 

Such, represented at its best, was the state of feeling that 
had come upon many of the Parliament-men, and probably 
upon a large part of the English people besides. But there 
was still the Party of Movement, consisting of what seemed 
to be an efficient majority in the Commons, and a minority of 
some twenty or tliirty among the Peers, backed by a large 
portion of the nation, and above all by the citizens of 
London. The motives which influenced them were of two 
kinds. In the first j>lace, they did not think that enough 
had been accomplished. They desired farther reforms, which 
w(Me yet withheld. Above all, they were bent on a still 
farther prosecution of the Church question, to the extirpation, 
or ncjirly so, of all that had been yet known as Episcopacy in 
t' 'dand, and the setting up of a spiritual apparatus, if there 
\v« VM to be any state-apparatus of the kind at all, on an 
etilirely new model. Aspirations and theories on this subject 
were in possession of many of the most poweiiul minds, in 
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and out of Parliament; and these aspirations and theories, 
to a greater extent than was perceived then, were the positive 
force of the Movement Party. Cromwell and the younger 
Vane within Parliament, and Milton out of Parliament, may 
he cited as representatives of this positive force or enthu- 
siasm. But, among the then recognised practical heads 
of the Movement Party, it was not, perhaps, so much this 
craving for farther changes that was dominant. Pym, for 
example, the generalissimo of the party, its matcldess Parlia- 
mentary leader, would have been personally content, up to 
this moment, witli a much more moderate adjustment of the 
Episcopacy question tlian would have satisfied Cromwell, and 
others on the back benches of the Commons. What influenced 
Pym, and many more, was not so much the desire for farther 
changes as the sense of the insccurily of what had been 
a(i(!oniplishcd, and the necessity, whether for the preservation 
of that or for the attainment of more, of stronger guarantees 
for the safety and permanency of that free agency of Parlia- 
ments to which all yet done was owing. Were the relations 
between the King and Parliament even now in a condition in 
which England could wisely consent to leave them ? Even if 
ilie controversy were with the best and most conscientious King 
that ever lived, and surrounded with the most trustworthy 
counsellors, would not guarantee's be desirable that did not 

yet exist ? And, as things were ! Here the feeling was 

not the less strong because it cduld not publicly be spoken. 
The character of Charles was well known. It was known 
that wliatever he had yielded he had yielded reluctantly, 
and with a reservation that he might take it back when the 
pressure was removed. Clarendon himself has acknowledged 
that this principle actuated Charles, and was the secret of the 
ease with which again and again he had seemed to reconcile 
himself to inevitable concessions. But, long before Clarendon 
had written of Charles and his actions, two kingdoms had found 
out, accurately enough, the man they had to deal with. “ Our 
sweet Prince ” the Scots called him, and had brought cannon 
to bear upon the sweetness. ' “Our august Sovereign” the 
English* continued to style him, while the greater part of 
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them (lid not believe one word he said. It was this distrust 
of Charles, in respecd. of what had already been wrung from 
him, quilt? as much as any passion for fresli reforms, that 
kept together tliat hlnglisli Party of Progress which Pyui 
led. The liberties of England were not yet secure ! At any 
time, on the occuiTcnce of any conjanction of circumstances 
favourable to a reaction, all that had been done might be 
undone. The concessions made by the King might be re- 
vok(?d ; the reforms enacted ]>y l*arlianient might be annulled ; 
the popular leaders in l^irliament migdit be inquisoned or 
broiiglit to tlio sea Hold ; the scattertMl ])arpi(3S of tlie recent 
system of things might return to their pr(>y; tlie country 
might find itself again under a reign of revengeful Thoroiujli. 
AVas the Itecess of Parliament in tliese circumstances to be 
regarded as merely a holiday after iinishcd work, a time for 
cultivating the mood of repose ? Ought it not rather to he a 
time of refreshment for work yet to l)e done, of recovery from 
natural lassitude and fatigue ? Wlieii members of l^arlia- 
meiit returned to town from their eountrv-h()US(*s, and estates, 
and constituencies, let them be like the giants of old, rc- 
lieartened for a continued contlict by virtue from their mother 
Earth 1 


Kot lialf so w(ill do we know all this now as Charles 
knew it then, lie Iiad been (calculating on the arrivnl of 
such a time, and now it hwl arrived. 8hould he ia? able 
to manage the op\)()rtunity ? This (l(;pend(Hi, above all, on 
the men who were in his counsels, (jr whom he might now 
be able to bring into his coiinsols. 

Since the boigiiining of the Long Parliament, wlien Strafford, 
Laud, Cottiiigtoii, Secretary AViudebaiik, and Lcjrd Kee])(ir 
Finch had b(*eu removed from his side, Charles had been 
strangely circumstanced in the matter of counsellors. There 
had remained nominally about him others of his older 
ministers, such as Hairiilton, Manchester, Arundel, Salisbury, 
Pembroke, Dorset, ILdland, Perkshire, and Newburgh, among 
the P(‘er.s, and tlic elder Sir Henry Vane and Sir Thomas 
Jermyn among the Commons. To these liad been added, in 
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more recent times, hut still before tlie meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, such new counsellors as the young Duke of Richmond, 
the Karl of Northumberland, the Earl of New(;astle, the 
Earl of Lanark, and T.ord Ooj-iiig. Tt was with this nominal 
^Ministry, consisting ]>artly of the wreck of his old lhavy 
Council and partly of Privy Councillors more recently 
appointed, tluit (Jharles face<l the ditlicultics of his first 
encounter with tlui Parliament. Even then some of this 
body, such as Northumberland, Sali.sbury, Pembroke, Hol- 
land, and Sir Ifeiiry Vane, if not also Hamiltcm, had become 
I^arliamentarian in their symj)athies, notwithstanding their 
antecedents to the contrary. P>ut the necessity of tlie time, 
the unanimity of the Parliament from the first in favour of 
a policy that should coinpletely undo that of ‘‘Thorough,” 
ha<l forced on Cliarles the addition to his Couiudl or ^Ministry 
of men wholly unconnected with his past (lovernment, and 
representing avowedly the new mood of England. Thus, 
almost on the sanuj day in tin?, winter of IG IO- 1, there had 
l>een sworn in as nnmdx'rs of the Privy ( ^)un(‘il the following 
eight noblemen, all tlum popular loaders in the Lords, — tbe 
Earl of Ledford, tlie Earl of Essex, tlie Karl of P>ristol, the 
Earl of Hertford, the Kaii of W'arwick, Yiseount Saye and 
Seh‘, Lord Savih', and Ixml lvimlK)lton. ^loreover, wlien, 
to fill tbe place vacated by Lord Kci;])er Eineh, Sir Edward 
Littleton, m(?mber for Staffordshire, and Chief Justice of tlie 
Common Pleas, was raised to tlie woolsack as Laron 
Littleton (Dec. ItHO), aiul when Attuvney-deiieral Sir John 
Hanks sueetxided Lilllelon as Chief dust ice, and Ids place as 
Attorney^ General was conferred on Sir Edw.ard Herbert, till 
then Solicitor-C(*iiera.I, the person chosen for the Solicitor- 
Generalshi]) (Jan. KhlO-l) Avas no less deteniiined a Puritan 
than CroniwelVs gloomy-faeeil relative, the lawyer Oliver St. 
John. To the list of [lersons so enumerated as, in the first 
few months of the Long Parliament, surrounding the King as 
Privy Councillors, or in ollicial capaeities wldeh enabled him 
to avail liimself of their adviee, may be added Mr. Edward 
Nicholas, inemlK?r for Newton, Hants, avIio had been Clerk 
to the Privy Council under Secretary Windehank, and wlio, 
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since Windebank’s flight, had performed many of the routine 
duties of the Secretary’s oflice.^ 

A motley Ministry this to be surrounding the King, ranging 
as it did from such men of the old stamp as Arundel and 
Dorset, who had sat in the Council witli Laud and Strafford 
and often abetted them, to such men of the new extreme as 
Lords Saye and Sele and Kimbolton and the lawyer St. John ! 
Tn virtue of its composition, one might describe it, in modern 
language, as a Coalition 'Ministry; but, in fact, it was no 
efficient ministry at all in tlie sense of tliat or any other 
now familiar designation. The real motive power lay in the 
Parliament, and the real tug against that motive power lay 
in tlie King’s own mind ; and the nominal Th'ivy Council and 
Ministry were but a casual collection of persons, meeting the 
King occasionally and performing routine duties round him, 
but distracted in opi)Osite directions and incapable of any 
united policy. Only in one Avay could they have been con- 
verted into a hond fide (lovernmeiit ; and that was by the 
King’s frank acceptance of the new conditions in which he 
found himself, his desisting from his tug against Parliament 
and consenting to go along with it, and his proclamation of 
the same to the country by giving public ascendancy to 
the popular or Parliamentary (ilenient in his Council, and 
inducing the old leaven in it either to accept the new' 
policy, or to withdraw and become inactive. Tliis, which 
W'ould have brought the Government into visible accord wdth 
Parliament, would not have been diflicult. The stiffest of the 
old Councillors had certainly no such rooted opinion of their 
own in favour of des])otic Avays as w'ould have led them to 
stand out for the system of Strafford and Land after the King 
himself had given it up. ln)r a time, accordingly (it w^as 
while Strafford’s fate was undecided and there seemed a 
chance of saving him), the King had actually been inclined 
to some such experiment. A kind of recast of the Ministry 
w^as then in conteniphition. It was proposed that Bedford 

My authority for facts in this cillors and Ministers) is partly Claren- 
paraf.'raph (which, however, the reader <lon, Hist. pp. 78—80, pp. 84, 85, and 
ouglit to connect retro.spcctively with partly Minutes of Attendances at 
our previous lists of Cnarlos’s Conn- Council Moetinjfs in S. P. O. 
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should have the High Treasurership, resigned by Bishop 
Juxoii, and, with it, what we should now call the Premier- 
ship ; Essex, Northuiiiberland, Saye and Sole, and other 
popular Peers, were to have important offices round Bedford ; 
Pym was to be brought in as Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Denzil Holies was to be joint Secretary of State with the 
elder Vane, in Windebank’s place; and some suitable post 
was to be found for Hampden. The unexpected death of 
Bedford, however (^lay 9, 1641), having taken all plausibility 
out of this scheme so far as the King’s purpose in it was to 
save Strafford’s life, and the execution of Strafford having 
taken away perliaps the only motive that would have recon- 
ciled the King to a aMinistiy containing Pym and Hampden, 
the project of a real Ministry headed by the I^arliainentary 
leaders of both Houses was never carried out. Certain mild 
ministerial clianges were indeed effected in jMay 1641, im- 
mediately after Strafford’s death, duxon having resigned the 
High Treasurership, that great office was not conferred on any 
one peer, but was vested in a (Commission of five, consisting 
of Lord Keeper Littleton, Lord Privy Seal Manchester, Lord 
Chief Justice Banks, Lord Newburgh, and Secretary Vane. 
Essex about the same time was made Lord Chamberlain 
instead of Pembroke, who had bcccnne disagreeable to the 
King; and the Mastership of the Wards, resigned by Cot- 
tington, was conferred on Saye and Sele. Two other pro- 
motions, in the same month of ]\lay 1641, deserve even 
more particular notice. The loyal Earl of Newcastle having 
obtained the King’s rebictant consent to bis resignation of 
the post of Governor to the Prince of Wales, the Earl of 
llertfonl was apiwinted his successor in that post, and was 
at the same time created a Afarquis ; and, as a fit successor 
to Strafford in the Lord- Lieutenancy of Ireland, there was 
brought over from Prance, where he had long been Ambas- 
sador, the experienced and not unpopular Earl of Leicester. 

These changes, all dating from Jfay 1641, somewhat modi- 
fied the constitution of Charles’s nominal Ministry, but did 
not essentially alter its character. From May, onwards 
through June and July, and into August, Charles had had 
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to persevere very much as he had done in tlie earlier months 
of the rarliaineut after Laud and Strafford had been struck 
from his side — surrounded, that is, by a motley body of 
councillors and ministers, composed partly of men in sym- 
pathy with ]\irliament and pledged to its proceedings, partly 
of men overawed l)y l\arliament and l)y the ruin of the late 
chiefs of “Thorough” on evidence su])plied by their fellow- 
coumnllors, and consequently, even if they were disposed to 
aid Charles in a conservative policy, not daring to ventilate 
any such policy o])enly at the Council-board. In these 
circumstances, Cliarlcs had to retain his policy mainly in his 
own breast. Ife became his own child* man of business, 
with his clever and intriguing (^hieen, whose great inlluence 
over him had long been matter of complaint, as his chief 
woman of business. Whoever, indeed, would oonctdve at its 
very centre tlie policy that began, in May — Aug. KMl, to be 
opposed to that of the Parliament, and that led to so much 
that followcid, must imagine not a regular Council-board at 
which the King sat with any niini])er of Ministers around 
him, but tlie King and (^)iu‘en Henrietta ]\Iaria in privacy 
talking over affairs. Loth were of one mind as to the utter 
detestability of Parliament and the necessity of tliwarting 
it by any means, or of yielding to it only in order to get the 
better of it sooner or later ; but the one nursed his dislike 
and anger wdtli a pompous, somlrrc, tenacity of dignity, and 
the other uttered it more llashingly, in French or broken 
English, with more of cpiick suggestion of ways and means, 
and sometimes Avith a ilout at her lord’s weakness. 

The differences in Parliament on the Church (piestion, and 
the evident formation in both ifouses (June— Aug. Kid!) of 
a party that would mnke a stand fur a conservative [>olicy on 
that question, had, we re])eat, o])ened u]) a new pros]i(!cl for 
Charles and Henrietta Maria. Here at last was the lever by 
whicli they miglit work for all tlieir ends! How tliey were 
to work it was olivious. These declared Conservatives on the 
Chure.h (piestion in the two llouscis w(U‘o to be looked out 
nd counted U]), and, whatever they had been or done on 
other ([uestions, such as Strafford’s trial, were to 1x3 regarded 
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as now th(3 Kin^^’s iiuai, or coiiv^ertiblo into tlie King’s men ; 
aiul from among tlieir chiefs were to be selected a kind of 
secret or unaccredited Cabinet, distinct from tlic nominal 
Council and Ministry, though including the picked men of 
that body. (1) Within the nominal Council and ^linistry 
there were men on whom the King might rely on grounds 
more personal and peculiar than .any su[)plied by the Church 
question, and others whom the Church question had made 
decidedly or ])resuinably his. Foremost in the former class 
was, undoubtedly, the King’s kinsman, the young Duke of 
liicliniond and Lennox, whose chivalrous personal fidelity 
gave him now that ])la,ce in the King’s intimacy whicli liad 
formerly been held by Ilamillon. In the same class of King’s 
men recpiiring no ins])iration 1‘roni tlie Church (piestion were 
Arundel, Dorset, Kewburgh, Newcastle, ( Joring, and Jennyn, 
and perhaps others. Ily the month of August, however, I 
am inclined to think, the (diurcli question or other occasions 
had made the King sure also of the following ])ersons — some 
of whom had not special obligations to him of very long 
duration, and had even rarliamentarian associations— the 
Marquis of Hertford, the Karl of Ihastol, Lord K(‘e])er Little- 
ton, (1ii(.‘f Justice Hanks, Attornev-Ceneral Herbert, and the 
industrious (Merk of the (’ouncil, Mr. Edward Nicholas. 
(2) With one or two exeejJions, however, the men named were 
not men of tlie exact type that the King at the moment 
wanted. They were mostly grave and considerate persons, 
who, though any secret of the King’s would have been safe 
with them, would have reasoned witli him against any stroke 
of policy which they thought unwise or dangerous. Tliey 
were Conservatives rather than Counter-Kcvolutionists ; and 
what the King wanted was a Counter-liovolutionist, or a 
few such, who would undertake the manageinent of the 
Conservatism that had declared itself, and convert it, even 
by violence, into a Counter-Kevolution. The young Duke of 
Richmond, I fancy, w.as the readiest for such an enterprise 
of all the Councillors named; but Charles had found a 
still readier agent for it out of the Council. Tliis Avas 
the young, handsome, and brilliant Lord Digby, eldest son 
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of the Earl of Bristol. We have seen with what hopes 
this young orator had entered the Commons as member 
for Dorsetshire, how he had been regarded as a likely 
leader of the popular party, how he liad joined in the 
attack against Episcopacy but still had argued against 
its complete extinction, and how, finally, he had distin- 
guished himself by lieading that minority of fifty-nine 
who, though condemning Stnifibrd and consenting to his 
punishment, voted for a punishment short of death. From 
that moment the King could not fail to have his eyes on 
Digby ; and when Digby, less comfortable in the Commons 
since his speech and vote for Strafford’s life, went secretly 
to the King and offered his services, they were graciously 
accepted. On the 9th of June, 1041, he was raised to the 
Upper House, still as Lord Digby, but witli a ])eerage in that 
name. From that moment the King and the Queen had an 
agent on whom they might depend, and wliose devices in 
their behalf were less likely to err by defect and slowness 
than by excess and rashness.^ 

The young Duke of llichmond and young Lord Digby, I 
should say, were, in August 1641, the two persons who, of 
all those of mark about Charles in Londf)n, were most 
in the secret of Ids counsels, and the readiest to go all 
lengths. Ckjnceive these two persons, with others about the 
Household, such as Mr. Henry Percy, brother of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and member for that county, and add sucli 

Army-men,” also members of Parliament, as Colonel Wilrnot, 
Colonel Ashimrnham, (Jolonel Pollard, and (Jolonel (Jeorge 
Goring (most of them concerned in the Army-Hot of the 
preceding May for Strafford’s release, but now again free 
from that scrape), and you will have in your fancy what I 
will call the English group of absolute Counter- Revolu- 
tionists, as distinct from the general body of English Con- 
servatives. Now, Charles’s real policy being the conversion 
of the aggregate English Conservatism of all kinds into clear 
reaction or Counter-Revolution, these, at the time of his 
j^mrney to Scotland, were his most trusted secret function- 

1 Clarendon, 93 and 137, 13S (Hi-i.),, and 938 ri? (Life). 
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aries left behind in England. But (and here I must use 
italics), at the other end of the idaiul there was already a 
Scottish group of shnilar personSy and these tiro groups of 
Counter- Jievohdioyusts, the English and the Scottishy were 
already in connexion. What if ('harles’s visit to . Scotland 
had its secret motive in that connexion? 

Whatever ]nay have been Charles’s ])recise hopes from his 
Scottish journey, his behaviour in London on the eve of that 
journey did injt reveal those hopes, hut only a natural desire 
to establish a j^ood understanding, before he went, with such 
of the new Parliamentary Conservatives as v^ere most likely 

to be useful during his absence and after his return.- There 

was one man in the Upper House, for example, with whom 
it was necessary that the King should now be on good 
terms. This was Williams. Almost the only Bishop in the 
House wlio had latitude given him by l)oth parties, Williams, 
who could never be a nobody, had made the Church ques- 
tion in the Lords his own. His draft of a Limited Epi- 
scopacy scheme, which, while it would retain the Bishops 
in rarliament, should alter the entire status and powers of 
their oHicc, and popularize the whole constitution of the 
Church, must, in itself, have been wormwood to Charles ; but 
then, as compared witli the Boot-and-Branch Bill in the 
Commons, which it was meant to counteract, it was an inter- 
position for good. In the existing temper of the two Houses, 
or perhaps of tlie Lords themselves, if a Eoot-and-Branch 
Bill were to be avoided, it could only be by a compromise 
like that of Williams. Williams, therefore, was a man whom 
it might be well to humour — the rather because that Bill of 
Impeachment which the Commons had sent up to the Lords 
(Aug. 4) against thirteen of the Bishops personally, for their 
share in the illegal Canons of 1640, threatened to leave no 
prelates in the House save AVilliams and one or two more. 
Accordingly, there is proof that, before the King went to 
Scotland, he had given a gleam of his countenance again to 

the Bishop of Lincoln. If it was doubtful whether Bishop 

Williams could do the King’vS cause any good, there was no 
doubt that the man in the Commons on whom at the same 
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time the King fixed his eye was one pre-eminently fit. Mr. 
Edward Hyde, one of the members for Saltash, must have 
been known to tlie tving by name from the very beginning 
of the rarliament. He had not been known favourably at 
first; for who liad been more zealous against abuses in Cliurcli 
and State, or more resolute in the prosecution of Stratford ? 
Digby, however, who knew Hyde intimately, had told the 
King more about him, and Hyde’s own opposition to the 
prevalent feeling in the House on the Church question had 
done the rest. WIkui Deering’s unexpected Root-and-lb’ancli 
Bill had passed tlie s(‘eoml Heading and been relerrcd to a 
committee of the wliolc House (June and July 1041), Hyde, 
as Cliairman of Committee, liad done more to obstruct the 
business than could have ])een supposed possible. He dwells 
with especial satisfaction on this in his History,^ because tlie 
recollection was connected in Ids mind with what followed. 
This he must tell in liis own words: '‘“While things were 
thus depemling,” he says, "one morning when there was a 
"conference witli the Lords, and so the House adjourned, Mr. 
" Hyde being walking in the House, Mr. Bcircy, Im ti er to 
"the Earl of Northumberland, being a inmnber of the House, 
" came to him, and told him that the King would speak with 
“him and would have him that afternoon to come to him. 
“ He answxu'ed he belie vxd it was some mistake, for that he 
“ had not the honour to be known to the King, and that 
“there was another of the same name of the House [Mr. 
“ Serjeant Hyde, member for Salisbury]. Mr. Peircy assured 
“ iiim ho was tlie man ; and so it was agreed that at such 
“an liour in th(» evening he slioiild call on liim at his 
“chamber; which he did, and was by him conducted into 
“ the gallery, and so into the square room, where he stayed 
‘‘till the other went to the King; who in a very short time 
“ came tliither, attendiii) only by Mr. Peircy, who, as soon as 
“ Mr. Hyde had kissed his Majesty’s hand, withdrew. The 
“ King told liim ‘ that he heard from all hands liow much 
“‘he was beholden to him; and that, vvlimi all his servants 
“‘in the House ol‘ Commons either neglecti'd his servic(‘ or 

1 ClaroiUnn, p. ]10. 
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“ ‘ could not a])pcar usefully in it, he took all occasions to 
‘“do him service; for whhili he thought fit to give him his 
“ ‘ own thanks, and to assure him that he would remcmher 
‘“it to his advantage.* lie took notice of liis afi’ection to 
“ tlie ( liurcli, for wliich, he said, ‘ he thanked him more than 
“ for all the rest ; ’ wliich the other acknowledged with the 
“ duty that became him, and said, ‘he was very happy that 
“‘his Maj('sty was jdeased with wliat he did; but, if he 
“ ‘had commanded him to have withdrawn his affection and 
“‘reverence for the (diurch, lie would not have olieyed him ; ’ 
“ which his ]\laji*sly said made him love him tlu' lietter. 
“Then lui discoursiul of the passion of the Ilousi*, and of the 
“ Hill then brought in against K])isco]>acy ; and asked him 
“‘whether he thought they would lui able to carry it i! * U) 

“ which he answered, h(‘. ‘ iielieviMl they could not, at least 
“ ‘ that it would be very long lirst.’ ‘ Xay,’ replied the King, 

“ ‘ if you will look to it that they do not carry it before I go 
“‘for Scotland, which will be at such a time, when the 
‘“armies shall be disbanded, I will undertake for the Church 
“ ‘ after that time.’ ‘ Why then,’ said the other, ‘by the grace 
“‘of Cod, it will not be in much danger;’ with which the 
“ King was well jdeased, and dismissed him with very gra- 
‘' cions expressions. And this was the first introduction 
“of him to the King’s taking notice of him.”^ 

THE kind’s visit to SCOTLAND: ITS INCIDENTS. 

A regular meeting annually of the General Assembly of 
the Kirk was one of tlie most jirizod of the benefits whicii 
tbe Scots bad won by tbeir revolution. When Charles 
announced bis intention of leaving London, such a General 
Assembly (the fourth iu the series of which the great one in 
Glasgow had been the iirst) was sitting in Edinburgh, whither 
it bad been removed from St. Andrews. The Commissioner 
of tbe King in Ibis Assembly was tbe Earl of Wemyss ; the 
IModerator was Alexainlcr llemhu’son. He bad not been 
(hosen without a jirotest by some against his election a 


^ daroiiUon, p. W7 (Lifo). 
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second time to the presidency at a season when the doctrine 
of Presbyterian parity was so important. 

Henderson, it is to be remembered, was fresh from his 
seven months of residence in London in company with 
Baillie and otliers. The intluence of this fact was apparent 
in the proceedings of the Assemldy over whicli he presided. 
One proposition of Henderson’s, for example, was that steps 
should be taken for bringing back to Scotland, and providing 
with a situation suitable to his deserts, Mr. Thomas Youiiji 
the EiMthoY ot Dies Bom inira, and of tlie Smectymmius for tlie 
most part” This proposition was not to take effect, and 
Milton’s old tutor was to rejiiain in England. By far the 
most important part of the Assembly’s proceedings, however, 
grew out of a letter which Henderson had brought with liini 
from England, addressed to the Assembly by ‘‘a number 
of their gracious bretlircn of the ministry at London and 
about it,” including, of course, Young and the other Smec- 
tymnuans. While congratulating the Scottish clergy on 
their '' happy proceedings” hitlierto and expressing a hope 
that the Scottish Churcli Discipline would soon be established 
in England, the letter brought to the notice of the Assembly 
a very important difference of opinion which had begun to 
manifest itself among the English Koot-and-Branch men on 
this very subject. Almighty God having now, of his 
“infinite goodness,” said the letter, “raised our hopes of 
“ removing this yoke of Episcopacy under which we have so 
“ long groaned, sundry other forms of Church-government are 
'' by sundry sorts of men projected to be set up in the room 
thereof: one of which, among others, is of some bretlireri 
“ that hold tlie whole power of Church-government, and all 
“ acts thereunto appertaining, as election, ordination, and 
“ deposition of officers, with admission, excommunication, and 
“ ahsolutioii of members, are by Divine ordinance, in foro 
“ externo, to be decreed by the most voices in and of every par- 
“ ticular congregation ; which, say they, is the utmost bound 
of a particular church endued with the power of govern- 
“ meut, and only some formalities of solemn execution to be 
resx^rved to the officers as the servants of the said church, 
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if they liave any, and, if none, then to he performed 
" by some other members, not in office, whom tlie church 
shall appoint thereunto; and that every of the said par- 
ticular con^n^egations, wliether they consist of few or 
many members and be furnished wdth officers or not, law- 
fully may and ought to transact, determine and execute, 
all matters pertaining to the government of themselves 
“ ainougst and within themselves, without any authorita- 
tive (though not consultatory) concurrence or inter|)ositioii 
of any other persons or churches wliatsoever; eondenming 
all imperative and decisive power of Classes, or com- 
‘‘ pound Pn‘sl)yteries and Synods, as a mere usurpation.” 
Xow, as the (Jliurches of Kugland and Scotlaml seemed to he 
"‘embarked in tlie same bottom, to sink and swim together,” 
the English writers of the letter were anxious to have the 
best advice of the veii(;rablc Assemhly of their Scottish 
brethren on this very point. They desired this the rather 
because it was asserted that the same views of Congi'ega- 
tionalism or Jndepeiidency liad broken out among the Scots, 
nnd that even mum eminent ministers of the Kirk wei'C 
iuelincd to them. Tlu*re is no doubt that the English 
ministers here yminted to certain discussions which had been 
going on in Scotland ns to “the liberty of proj_)hesying,” or 
the right of the nnordained laity to associate themselves and 
meet together for ]n'ayer, preacliing, and mutual spiritual 
encouragement, apart from the regular worship of the parish 
church, and without the supervision of their pastors. The 
matter had occasioned eonsidevahle perplexity in the two 
preceding Assemblies of' IG.’IP and 1(340; and it had re- 
quired all Ifeudcrsou’s judgment and weight to arrange a 
compromise. Tu these recent discussions in Scotland tlie 
Congregational i sis or Brown ists among the Boot- and- Branch 
men in England had recognised the fenmmtation of views 
akin to their owm. Indeed, it was announced by Henderson 
tliat Messrs. Dickson a!id Cant were cliiefly referred to in the 
letter of the English ministers as of Congregationalist tenden- 
cies. These brethren were at once eager to clear themselves 
from the imputation : “ none in all the Assembly more against 
VOJ^ II. u 
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Iiidepcndoiicy tliaii these two” says Baillie. The subject 
having* been discussed more at lar<^e by the whole Assembly, 
it appeared that tliey were iiiiaiiimous against Indepeiideiicy, 
and Henderson was instructed to write in that sense to 
the English ministers. “ Our unanimous judgment and 
uniform practice,” said tliis answer, “ is tliat, acconliiig 
'' to tlie order of the Ttcformed Kirks and the ordinance 
“ of God in his Word, not only the solemn execution 
of ecclesiastical power and authority but the whole acts 
“ and exercise thereof do properly belong to tlie oflicei*s 
of the Kirk, yet so that, in matters of cliief im])Oilan(‘.e, 
'' the tacit consent of the congregation be liad before tludr 
decrees and sentences receive hual execution, and that the 
'' ollicers of a particular cougregatiou may not exercise this 
])ower indepeiulently, but with subordination unto greater 

“ Presliyteries, and Synods ja'ovincial and national.” Let 

the reader do all be can to bear in mind tliis correspondence 
ill tlic aulamii of l(j4l between the Puritan ministers of 
liOndou and the General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk then 
sitting ill EdinburglL Tlie subject was to be of immense 
moment in the years that were coming. 

The Assemldy having thus acquitted its<df on the main 
subject of the corumuiiicatiou made to it by the English 
Puritan ministers, tliere was a hearty reciprocation of tlie 
desire wliicli the English brethren liad expressed i‘or a uni- 
formity of lieligion and Church-government between the two 
countries. Nay, with views towards this great end, “a 
notable motion ” was made by ireiulerson. It was a motion 
for “drawing up a Confession of Faith, a Catechism, a Direc- 
tory for all the parts of the Public Worship, and a Idatforni 
of Governnumt, wherein possibly England and we might 
agree.” Baillie adds that “ all did approve,” and that the 
burden of the labour was fortliwith “laid on the back of the 
mover,” ie. on Ilendersoii. Ife wtis to take hel[> of such as 
he liked, and whs to be allowed as much leisure from parish 
duty as he might find necessary. For there was at this time 
some consternation in Edinburgh on account of his com- 
pl.iining of ovciwvork and desiring to leave liis city-charge 
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for some quiet country-parish, lie was induced to remain in 
harness.^ 


The Assembly was just over, after its fortnight of such 
work (duly 27 — Aug. 9), when the King arrived in Edinburgli 
(Aug. 14). 1 1 is business was more with the Scottish Par- 

liament, which liad mot on the loth of July, under the 
continued presidency of Lord Burleigh. It ibrmed a House 
of 145 members in all ; of whom 30 were nobles, 40 lairds or 
lesser barons, and 57 representatives of burghs : churchmen 
being still (piite (excluded. It is a })oiiit of interest in the 
history of Edinburgli that this Scottish Parliament of 1641 
was the first of real importance that sat in the fine new 
Parliament llousti which the Edinburgh people had recently 
got ready, after eight years of labour and expense, in 
the sacred old site in the High Street, at the back of 
St. Giles’s church. The mughbourhood is now considerably 
changed, and Scottisli Parliaments arc things of the far past; 
but the name Parliament House” still clings to the build- 
ing, and the spacious oak-roofed hall which was actually 
the place of the meetings of the Parliaments is still one of 
the characteristic loci of Edinburgh, being the ante-room 
to all the law-courts, where the lawyers promenade in their 
wigs and gowns all day long, and their clients and other 
acquaintances lounge, and the buzz of Edinburgh gossip is 
loudest and most authoritative. Close by, in the ground 
outside, which once formed the clnirchyard of St. Giles’s, 
but has long since been levelled, paved, and cloistered, is 
the grave of John Knox.- 

To understand matters, we must here look back a 
little: — For more than a year the government of Scot- 
land had been exercised by that Committee of Estates 


1 Baillie, I. 354 -377; Stevenson, 
4r)8 — 473 ; and Acts of tho Scottish 
Assembly of 1G41. 

2 Balfour’s ^^Annales of Scotland,” 
TIL 4 et .w. ; Maitland’s Hist, of Edin- 
burgh (1753), pp. 185, 18d, The now 
Parliament House was actually fir.st 
used by the Parliament which met in 


Aug. 1639 {ante, p. 122). But that Par- 
liament had been frustrated ; its reas- 
.sembling in Juno 1640 was brief {ante, 
p, 136); and subsequent meetings of 
tho Estates in tho new hall had l)een 
for tho mere form of adjournmont or 
prorogation, 
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which we saw appointed in June 1640, just before Leslie’s 
march into England (see uni^y p. 136). It consisted of forty 
persons: viz. twelve nobles (the Earls of Rothes, Montrose, 
Cassilis, Wigton, Dunfermline, and Lothian, and Lords 
Lindsay, Ixilmeriiio, Cupar, Jhirleigh, Napier, and Lower) ; 
twelve lairds or lesser barons; twelve burgesses; and fovr 
Judges of Session. Associated with the Committee by special 
appointment, as supernumerary or consulting member, was 
tfohnstone of Warriston. In the list of the nobles in the 
Committee, it will be observed, two names are conspicu- 
ously M^anting — (hat of Jjord Loudoun and that of the Earl 
of Argyle. Loudoun was not put on the C’ommittee for 
tlie very good reason that, when it was appointed, he wjis a 
prisoner in the Tower and in danger of his neck. The 
omission of Argyle’s name at the same time may have been 
owing partly to tlie fact that tliere had been assigned to liini 
the independent charge of the Iligldands, from Argyleshire 
to Angus, >vith watch against a jjossible invasion from 
Ireland while L(^slic’s army was in the South. But there was 
a profourider reason for the omission. Argyle was then so 
great a man in Scotland that to put him on the Committee 
was supiuHuous. lie \vas wnjor poteHluHy and, though 
not Jbrmally a member, yet all knew that it was his 
'' inlluence that gave being, life, and motion to those new- 
“ modelled governors.” And, as he thus governed through 
and over the Committee of Estates from the first, so 
the course of events had thrown more and more of the 
management visibly into his hands. The Comrnitbie had 
been lirokeii into two Sub-Committees, one accompanying 
Leslie and the army into England, ami the other remaining 
in Edinhurgh ; and, after the war was at an end, the reunion 
of the body had been prevented by the necessity that some 
of its members should continue with J.reslie and tlie army 
about Newcastle, and, farther, by the necessity of detaching 
nine of the members, including Rothes and Dunfermline, to 
reside in London as Commi.ssioiiers for the Treaty. Whatever 
d(^zon or more of the nobles, lairds, and burgesses composing 
ihe Committee miglit be at any one tune in Edinburgh 
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to form a quorum, the paramount power was always in 
the hands of him whom his fellow-countrymen of the Low- 
lands knew as the ^rave Calvinistic Earl, and whom his 
Celtic subjects worshipped as Maccalluinniore, or feared as 
Gillespie Grumach. Of course there were jealousies. Strange 
rumours began to be circulate.d. Win’e they not calling him 
“ King Campbell ” in some parts of the Lowlands? Nay, had 
not Gaelic songs been heard on moonlight nights on the lips 
of Ilighliind lochs, in which shadowy Highland boatmen with 
foxy fa(i(^s coulided to each other that Charles Stuart was to 
rule no more, but their own chief was to “ take gear from tlu^ 
Sassenach and cry King at Wliitsuiidtiy ?” 'VVhat all this 
really meant was that Argyle w^as the littest man tci be the 
aristoeratic head of siudi a thoroughly Presbyterian goveru- 
ment of the Scotland of that day as miglit hav(.‘ lleiidersou 
for its chief clerical intellect and Johnstone of Warriston for 
its working Secredary of State.^ 

Every Cicsar has his PomjK^y. Who can pronounce even 
now without some emotion tlie name of rTames Graham, the 
young Earl of IMontrosc ^ Our glimpses of him hitlierto 
liave been but vagiui and occasional. We have seen biin 
wlam, on his return from his travels to his native land and 
estates, and to tlie young wife whom he> liad married when 
only a boy — Magdalene f iirnegie, dauglitiu' of the Earl of 
Southesk — be was welcomed into the ranks of the Cove- 
nanters, and plunged into the career which the revolt against 
Charles and the Lishoj)S opened np for him. We have seen 
him as a young chief among the Covenanters from that tinio 
forward, sharing consjueuously in all their counsels and in 
all their acts. We have seen him scourging the Aberdonians 
once and again in the name of the Covenant ; iioniinated as 
one of the Committee of Estates; accompanying Leslie in liis 
expedition into England ; sigmilizing himself in that expedi- 
tion as the hrst man in the S<‘oitish army to cross the Tweed 
and })laut an invading foot on Thiglish soil. With all this, 
however, tluire had been an element of n^stlcssness in him 
which puzzled the Covenantei*s. “James,” his friend Rothes 

^ AcU of Pari, of Scotland, V. 30‘.> — 31 1 ; Napier’s Life of Uoiitrose, I. 261 et seq. 
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had said to him on one occasion, when he was eager to see and 
be seen in a crowd assembled in the High Street of Edinbuigli 
for an Anti-Episcopal protestation, '' yon will never be at rest 
till you are lifted up above your fellows in a tow (roi)e).'’ He 
was always “ hard to be guided,” says Baillie. And no 
wonder. He had joined the Covenanting movement in a fit of 
patriotic enthusiasm ; but, essentially, there was as little of the 
Presbyterian in him as in any one then living within the realm 
of Presl)ytery. His mind wfis rather in a state of clear Pagan 
(excitement, full of admiration for classic heroes like those of 
Plutarch, and wdtli Hashing visions of some career like theirs, 
splendid in war or politics. AVhilo going about in his teens 
over his estates, a brilliant young Karl, with a retinue of 
gamekeepers and pipers, he had written scrai)s of verse, some 
of which are yet preserved. On his copy of Ciesar’s Commen- 
taries was tliis distich : — 

“Though Ciosar's paragon T cannot ho, 

Yet shall 1 soar in tlioiiglits as high as he 

and on liis copy of (huntns Curtins this: — 

“ As Philip’s nuhle son dhl still disdain 

i\ll but the d( 3 ar applause of merited farm*, 

And nothing harboured in that lofty brain 
]5ut how to coiKpier an eternal name, 

8o great attempts, heroic vciituies, shall 
Advance jny fortune, or renown my fall.” 

That this ambitious young soul, T^igaii and Plutarchiaii 
ratlu^r tlian (’liristian or Presbyterian in his ideal of life, could 
remain permanently associated with the Presbyterian majoiady 
of his countrymen was imf)ossil)le. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that there were not other nobhis and lairds who, 
though belonging, like Montrose, to the Presbyterian move- 
ment, and on good terms with Henderson, Dickson, and 
others of the leading clergy, were far (mougli from being in- 
clined to give their own days and nights wh(3lly to Calvinism. 
But, while most such were content to let matters go on in the 
V ourse that had been begun, it had become a secret resolution 
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witli Montrose to free himself from tlic connexions lie had 
formed, and, if possible, to cany others along with him. In 
other words, he had conceived ilie notion ol" a government for 
Scotland which, while there should lie no going back in it 
into the unpopular Episcopal system abolished by the recent 
revolution, should yet be conservfitive as compared with that 
wliich the Presbyterians were setting ux). It seems xnobable 
that some of his views in this direction had been originally 
derived from his brother-in-law, Lord N^apier, the son of 
Napier of the Logarithms. In this man, with some talent of 
his own, there was a good deal of tliat logarithmic blood, in- 
ducing to jieculiar views of affairs, and to abundant and very 
combative exx)rcssion of them with thi‘ pen, which has flowed 
since, and often with greater genius, in all bearing the name of 
Najiier. Papers which lui left behind him jyvovo that, while 
he was a member of tlie Scottisli Privy Council, he had been 
strongly ox)poscd to the ascendency of the Pishojis and to 
their violent xiolicy in introducing the Service Look ; but lie 
found biniself hardly more at ease as a member of the luiw 
(lovenimeiit which the Eevoliition had brought in. ho 
was hy this time a veteran, liaving heeii a Ih-ivy Councillor 
since 1015, his iniluenee over ^rontrose, who was not only his 
bvotliev-iu-law, but had been under bis guardiai\sliix> before 
attaining bis majority, may have been considerable.^ 

W^hethcr iiitlueiiced originally by Nax)ier or not, IMontrose 
bad for more than a year been x>ursuing a jiolicy diverging 
from that of Argyle and liis adherents. Even while ho was 
serving gallantly in Leslie’s army he had been in secret 
corresj)oiulence with the King. The discaivery of tliis 
c(nTesx3ondcnce by liis colleagues had led to a public 
accusation of him hy Argyle at Leslie's table, and would 
have xierhax^s led to his trial by court-martial hut for the 
prudent anxiety of Leslie and the otlier leaders to avoid such 

1 Biiillie’s scattered refcrcoces in Vol. in this book, one must acknowledge its 

I. , and Aj>i>cndix of Docnincnts in Vol. frequent pictiuvsqucness, its unusual 

II. pp. 407 et siq. ’ Clar. 1.235, 2S0; energy, and also the richness and in- 
but especially Air. Alark Napier’.s Life tcrest of the material brought together 
of Montrose p. t)0, 218 — 271^ an<l in in it for the illustration of Alontrose’s 
other ))laces). Whatever one may think Life and the history of the period. 

of Mr. Napier’s extremely violent views 
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a scandal. Then, in November 1640, there had followed 
the discovery of a more formidable action on the part of 
Montrose. This was the formation, before the march of the 
army into England, of a Band or League, called “ The Band 
of Cumbernauld,” by wliich he and nineteen other Scottish 
nobles or lairds, including the Earl Marisclial and Lord 
Almoiit, had bound themselves by a Covenant, subsidiary to 
the main one, to withstand what they called “ the particular 
and indirect pracdicking of a few ” in the affairs of the nation. 
Satisfied witli tlie discovery of this secret association, and 
with tlie profession of most of the Banders, including Almout, 
that tlicy had done foolishly and rashly in joining it, Argyle 
and his adherents had taken no farther steps in tlie matter, 
and had renewed friendly relations with some of them. 
But ^Montrose was neither to be won over nor terrified. All 
through the winter of 111 10-41 and the following spring 
Ids tongue had been busy against the Argyle liarty, now in 
the Scottish army at Newcastle and within Leslie’s luiaring, 
now on his own estates in Angus or in rerthshire, and again 
ill his lodgings in the Canongate in Edinburgh, or at Nai)iiir’s 
mansion of iMerchiston in the vicinity of the city. in 
looking at that fine old turreted mansion, still in good pre- 
sm’vation, in a southern suburb of Edinl)urgh, one sees not 
only the original seat of Napier of the Logarithms, hut also 
llu* chief scene of certain important deliberations hidween 
Miuitrose and his friends in the winter of 1()4()-41. Tliey 
issued in what I will take the liberty of calling the*. Mcr- 
cJihstd/L House Compart. Of this comj)act, besides Montrose 
and Na]>ier, were tiiv (ieorge Stirling of Keir, doubly related 
to Napier as his nephew and son-in-law and a colleague of 
both on the Coinniitte(i of Estates, and Sir Archibald Stewart 
of Blackball, one of the Lords of Session. 

Mucdi of their meditations, at least of those of jMontrose 
and Napier, was expressed in writing. One reniarkabhi essay 
ol' Montrose’s, written at this time, in the form of a liCtter to 
a Friend ('pf»ssibly .Driminiond the poet), still remains and lias 
recently been puldished. It is curious, as exhilating yoini^ 
Montrose in the cliaraeter of a political idealist. It is 
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throughout a politico-plnlosophical assertion of the principle 
of Authority as co-equal v'ith the principle of liberty in the 
conduct of States, and this in a style of abstract Scottish 
reasoning wliich niarks a characteristic, or joerliaps national, 
(liflcrcnce between Montrose’s conservatism and that of tlie 
English Straftbrd. In all States, argues the Essayist, there is 
an iidierent collective sovereignty, or will, not lodged in the 
individual wills of the inenihers or of the majority of them, 
and whicli yet ought not to be mere military chieftainsliip 
7ior «‘uiy foian of ‘Sarlritrary and dcs])oti(^ p^wer.” The func- 
tions of this true governing will, the essential “})oint.s’' of 
this soA'ereignty, whether it is lo<lged “ in the jxn^on of a 
monarch, or in a few priiicipiil pei'sons, or in tlie estates of 
tlie people,” are to make laws, to create piincipal officers, to 
make i)eaee and war, to give gnice to men condemned bylaw, 
and to l>e the last to whom a])])ellation is made.” These 
functions are “ iualimiable, indivisible, iucojnuninical>le ;” they 
‘‘ bciloiig to the sovereign power primitively in all govevn- 
ments and they ‘'cannot subsist in a body of individiiities.” 
After tlius asserting an d priori theory of CJoverninent, tlie 
Essay glances vaguely at the application the writer would 
make of the theory to the state of Scotland. The re-estab- 
lishmcnt of a proper rtdaiion between tlie Crown and the 
Estates was the true proVdem. As it was, all was going into 
confusion ; “ seditious preachers ” were becoming the popular 
guides ; and “ vultures and tigers ” in tlie persons of ambitious 
nobles were making the body-])olitio their prey. Argyle is 
not named, but it is hinUid that the kingdom is likely to fall 
into the hands of some such single person, who will be 
obliged, of necessity, to establisli a tyranny. An appeal is 
made to the various classes of the eomniunity to lielp in re- 
establishing the true national sovereignty by bringing about 
r(‘stured relations, in the first placte, between the King and the 
rarliaineiit. It might he difficult to gather from the Essay 
t he exact jiractical means to this end \N']iioli the writer contem- 
plated, were it not for a comment found in one of Ka])ier s 
preserved jottings respecting the history of the Merchistoii 
House Compact. “The Earl of Montrose,” he says, “Lord 
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Napier, Sir Oeor^re Stirling of Koir, and Sir Archibald 
“ Stewart of Blackball, knights, having occasion to meet often, 
“ did then deplore the hard estate the country was in. . . . 

These sensible evils begot in them tlioughts of a remedy. 
“ The best, they tliouglit, was that, if his Majesty would be 
pleased to come in person to Scotland and give his people 
satisfaction in point of religion and just liberties, he should 
“ tlierel)y settle his own authority.” Here, in fact, is one ex- 
planation of Cliarles’s otherwise inexplicable determination to 
visit Scotland in the autumn of 1641. A secret correspondence 
had been begun witli him by Montrose and Napier through 
the medium of the Duke of Ihchmond, and it was in conse- 
(|ucncc of this correspondence that Charles, as early as May, 
had begun at least to meditate a journey to the north. The 
plan, doubtless, was that Montrose, in his place in Parliament, 
wilJi the King present to countenance him, should openly 
attack Argyle on charges w'hich he liad been accumulating.^ 

A sudden ex])losion of the Plot and its ramifications had 
not only rendered its execution impossible, but had brought 
Montrose and his friends into a condition in which they 
could be of no use to Charles for some time to come. Among 
^lontrose’s reckless siieeches through the country had been 
one or two to clergymen and other private persons in IVntli- 
shire, revealing the nature of the charges lie was to bring 
against Argyle. Th(*y w(‘re to the eflect that Argyle had 
spoken of a possilde deposition of the King, to be followed 
by a Dictatorshi]!, or by the division of tlie country 
into three great military cantonments to be governed by 
a triumvirate. These speeches of Montrose, having been 
repeated from mouth to mouth, had at last reached the 
Committee of Estates. Montrose, on being called to answer 
for tliem (May 27), boldly acknowledged them to Argyle’s 
face, and gave as his chief authority a certain Mr. John 
Stewart of Ladywell, Commissary of Dunkeld. Stewart, on 
being called before the Committee (May 31), affirmed all 

’ n.'iillie, IT. 408, 4G0; Napier’s Mont- Rev. Uobort WoUrow in the Advocates* 
I’f.so, 1. 2.S0 280 (where Montroscj’s Liinary, Edinburgh), also 295-6, Sll ” 
Fi'^say i i givMMi from a transcript hy tlio SUI, 
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that liG had told Montrose, said he had liiinself heard 
the treasonable talk of Argyle at a place called the ¥ord 
of Lyon about twelve months before, and drew up his 
charges on a paper which he signed. As Argyle indig- 
nantly gave tliein tlie lie on oath, and no testimony could 
bo brought forward by Montrose except that of jVlr. Stewart 
of Tjjidy well, the brunt of the storm had to be borne by that 
gentleman. He stood in one of two characters. Either 
he was the prime witness in a charge of high treason against 
Argyle, or he was liimself liable to the penalties of the 
crime which the Scottish Iawv named “leasing-making,” i.e. 
tlie diflusion of hxlse rumours to cause discord between 
the King and his subjects. It was in the latter character, 
with the option of (;onverting it into the other, that he was 
committed to the custody of Edinburgh Castle. He had been 
there but a few days wlieii his courage gave way. He wrote 
in most abject terms to Argyle, entreating an interview; and 
the result was that he confessed to several persons appointed 
to visit him with Argyle (who declined seeing him privately) 
that he had wrested words wdiich he had licard Argyle say 
at the Ford of Lyon from their true general import into a 
special and treasonable one, through a prejudicate opinion 
of his lordship.” So much for Mr. Stewart of Lady well ; 
whose arrest might not have involved any immediate conse- 
(piences to Montrose and his Merchiston House associates 
but for a farther discovery. Stewart had admitted that, by 
the advice of Montrose, Kapier, and the knights of Keir and 
Llackhall, a copy of his charges against Argyle had been 
forwarded to Court, and that the bearer was a Colonel Walter 
Stewart. This led to the waylaying of the Colonel on his 
return journey from England (June 4), and there were found 
on liim letters and papers of a very compromising nature. 
Concealed in his saddle was one letter from the King to 
Alontrose announcing his intention of visiting Scotland ; there 
were documents conferring a post and a pension on Mr. Com- 
missary Stewart ; and there was a set of queer notes of the 
Coloners own, in a kind of cyplier, containing mysterious 
allusions to “A.B.C.,” “the Serpent,” “the Dromedary,” 
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“ Genero/’ the Elephant,” &c. The Colonel, therenpon, 
confessed, like his namesake the Commissary. He had been 
for some time the agent of Montrose and his Merehiston 
friends, taking letters to Court from them, addressed to the 
Duke of Eichmoiid and the Earl of Traquair, and hringing 
hack answers. The plan was that the King should come 
to Scotland, and then that an attack should he made on 
Argyle in rarliament, which should also blast the character 
of the Marquis of Ifainilton. The symbols in the notes liad 
s[)ecific meanings. Geiiero” meant Montrose, the Drome- 
dary” Argyle, “the Elephant” Hamilton, c^^c. Here were 
grounds enough for the arrest of Montrose, Napier, Keir, 
and Blackhall ; and, accordingly, tliey were committed to the 
Castle (June 11) on a charge of plotting^ 

The news of the arrest of Montrose and liis three asso- 
ciates for an alleged Plot had caused some excitement in 
London. Charles had hastened to write to Argyh*, acknow- 
ledging his letter to IMontroso, hut repudiating the construc- 
tion put upon it, and expressing liis hope that, when he 
came to Scotland, as he still meant to do, he sliould have 
Argyle’s assistance in clearing away mistakes. Tracpiair also 
had disavowed the deep designs attributed to liim by his 
relative Colonel Stewart, wlio had ‘‘ ever been known,” he 
said, “ for a fool, or at least a timid half-witted body,” and 
whose cypher-notes were but some cobweb of liis own lancy. 
Neither l)y the English rarliament, however, to wliom infor- 
mation was given by the Scottish Commissioners, nor by 
the English public, to whom it was communicated in a 
pamphlet, liad the matter appeared so trivial.‘^ 

The month’s work of the Scottisli Parliament before 
Charles arrived to take jiart in it (July 15 — Aug. 14) had 
consisted, in a great measure, of debates, analogous to tliose 
which had occupied so much of the time of the Euglish 
Parliament, respecting the trial and punishment of national 
delincpients. There were two classes of such delin(|uents in 
the Scottisli reckoning. There were the 'Hncendiaries,” as they 

‘ N;ipi(!r’s Montrose, [. 251 — 304; 2 Kushwortli, IV. 290. 21U • arnl 

B iiJlio, I. 350 ft sfq. Niii)ior, I. 314-325. ’ 
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were called, or those chief delinquents (corresponding to the 
Straffords, Lauds, and AVindebanks of the English) to whose 
bad counsels and designs the late troubles of the nation were 
mainly attributed ; and there were the “ Plotters,” or more 
recent delinquents (corresponding to the Army-Plot men in 
England), who had been disturbing the government established 
by the P(‘ace. In the former category were reckoned Tra- 
(juair, CN-Ihsliop Maxwell, Dr. Baleaiujiihal, vSir RolxTt 8pots- 
wood, and Sir John Hay; in the latter were Montrose, Napier, 
Keir, Plackhall, and their messenger Colonel Stewart. As 
most of the Incendiaries were at large in England, the busi- 
ness, so far as it concerned them, resolved itself, for the most 
part, into coiTes])ondence with the King with a view to 
bringing them to trial. The Plotters, on the other hand, 
being in custody, were several times interrogated, while 
additional evidence was sought for in all directions to com- 
plete the case against them. (.)u the whole, the proceed- 
ings against boili classes of dcliinpients liad to lie over 
till the King’s a]‘]-ival. It was different witli the poor Laiid 
of Lady well, lie was in a category by himself, and th(‘y 
were able to make short work with him. Tried by a special 
session of the Justiciary Court, and found guilty on his 
own confession and on other evidence, he was beheaded 
in the High Street of Edinhurgh on the 28th of July, h'or 
one who had the fatal honour of being beheaded he has left 
but a pitiable figure of himself in the ScottLsh annals.^ 

Tlie Laird of Lady well’s head had heen off a fortnight when 
Charles and his train arrived in Edinburgh. He reached 
Holyrood late on Saturday the 14th of August. How 
different the circumstances in which he now found liimself 
once more beneath the slopes of Arthur’s Seat from those 
of his coronation visit in 1033 ! Then Laud had been with 
him, to arrange the ceremonial and embroidery of the coro- 
nation, direct the Scottish Bishops, and prepare the way for 
a Service Book, Canons, and other measures for hringing tljo 
imperfect Episcopacy of Scotland nearer the perfect mark. 

* Baillie, I. 3S1 ; Napier, 1. 330. 
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Nma Laud was left behind, a })risoner in the Tower, his 
system wrecked and at an end within England itself ; and 
the first religious service that Charles had to endure in 
Scotland was one conducted in the Palace Chapel, on the 
niorning after his arrival, by Alexander Henderson. It was 
a service without liturgy, surplice, or any such thing, but 
only the extempore Presbyterian prayers and a sermon on 
the text Pom. xi. 30, For of Him, and throiigli Him, and 
to Him are'^all things ; to whom be glory for ever : Amen.” 
Huring the whole of the Kings stay Henderson acted as 
his chaplain, and was treated by him with much respect.^ 
Charles undoubtedly had a purpose in his visit to Scotland. 
Witliin limits, it may be discerned as a purpose natural, wise, 
and not dishonourable in him in the view of his own inter- 
ests in the circumstances in which he stood. To look out 
for the ablest men he could find in the ranks of those who 
had begun to think the Pevolution had gone far enough, and 
to surround himself with tlicse men as with a grou]> of new 
Conservatives who would take the places once occupied by 
Strafford, Laud, Cottington, and tlieir comrades, was Charles's 
natural policy. It was a policy applicable to either king- 
dom, but it seems to have occurred to him to try it first in 
Scotland. We have seen what success he had had in gaining 
over Pollies, wlien the protmeted residence of that nobleman 
in London had brought him within the reach of Court 
influence. Rothes was as good as lost to Scotland; he had 
become a courtier; he was to have a place in the Bed- 
chamber; he was to marry the wealthy Countess- Dowager of 
Devonshire, and be a Covenanter no more ! So Baillie had 
complained. But what if Charles, in all this, wius looking 
forward to the use of Rothes in Scotland that very year? 
Did Charles think of bringing Rothes with him to Edin- 
burgh, so that his voice might be again heard, in somewhat 
new strains, in that Parliament in which he had led the liberal 
opposition not so very long ago ? If such were the intention, 
fate was against it. Poor Rothes! He had been left in 
dangerous illness in some house or lodging near Richmond 
J ]iaillie, I. .‘^.5, 386; Stevenson, 477—179; Rushwortli, TV’. 382. 
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Hill; and tlierc, amid autumn scenery the most sylvan in 
England, lait with his memories straying perliaps among the 
hills of liis forsaken north, he was to die (Aug. 23) ere he 
could well have heard how Charles was faring among his 
countrymen.^ The servi(;es of llothcs being unavailable, 
(Jliarles might well have thought of jMontrose. But Montrose 
and his three confederates were prisoners in Edinburgh 
Castle; and, if he should see them at all during his stay, 
it could be but as tluiy might be brought up to the bar of 
rarliament, when, if present, he miglit be able to favour them 
with a glance or nod. Tt remained Jbr Charles to make the 
best he could of his relations with Argyle and those others 
of the Committee of Estates avIio had tlie ascend(mcy for 
the time, Jte had the Duke of Kiclimond, tlie Martpiis 
of Hamilton, Hamilton’s brother the Earl of Lanark, and 
others, to assist him. 

Eor about two months (Aug. 14 — Oct. 12) the King pro- 
cetaled, to all a[)p(r.irance, on the right method. Day after 
day he was present in the I'arliarneiit, feeling his way, and 
making courteous, tlioiigh sometimes slau’p, little s])ecches. 
in his very first speech he declared that “ love to his native 
country had been his chief motive to his journey,” and that 
his purjiose was to '‘perfect Avhatsoever he had promised” 
and to " end distractions ; ” and it was accepted as an (.)mcii 
of peace that, within the first few days after his arrival, the 
Didve of Lennox, the Manpiis of Hamilton, the Earls of 
Morton, Terth, Koxburgh, Lanark, and other nobles who 
had hitherto stood out against the Covenant, qualified 
themselves for their places in rarliament by signing that 
document and taking the other necessary oaths. Differ- 
ences, indeed, did appear. There were, in the main, two 
tpiestions on which there were such differences. Tliere was 
the question of the filling up of the offices of State and 
the Privy Councillorships which the Kevolution had ren- 
dered vacant, so as to determine in whose hands the future 
government of Scotland should be vested, now that the 

J Baillie, 1. 38S ; Burnet’s Live.s of the Dukes of Hamilton (edit. 1862), 
234 ; nncl Clarendon I, 219. 
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provisional government exercised by the Committee of 
Estates had come to a natural end. The difference between 
Charles and the Scottish leaders on this question was that, 
whereas they maintained that all sucli appointments ouglit 
to be made by the advice of Parliament, he claimed the 
sole right of such appointments as inherent in liis prero- 
gative. The other question was that of the Incendiaries 
and the Plotters. Charles, with a natural remorse in recol- 
lection of Strafford, was anxious not only that iVlontrose and 
his associates should escape the consecpienees of their con- 
spiracy, but also that Traquair, Maxwell, and otliers who had 
served his policy before the Kevolution, should be dealt with 
lightly. On both these questions, but perha])s more on the 
second than on the first, Charles seemed likely to carry 
matters his own way. Hamilton did much towards per- 
suading the leading nobles to lenient dealing with the 
Incendiaries and Plotters, and Argyle was disposed to yield 
in this matter to an extent which Johnstone of Warriston 
and many of the clergy thought excessive. Henderson, 
however, went with Argyle, and gave his advice for forgetting 
the ])ast as much as might be.^ 

Suddenly, when, after two months of discussion, things 
seemed to be adjusting themselves to an amicable conclusion, 
there occurred a most mysterious business, which threw all 
Edinburgh into alarm. What an air of mystery and vague- 
ness hung over the occurrence at the time, and still hangs 
over it, is indicated by the name given to it by Scottish his- 
torians. It is called emphatically The Incident. The facts are 
these : — On Tuesday the 1 2th of October the news ran through 
Edinburgh that in the course of the preceding night Hamilton, 
the Earl of Lanark, and Argyle liad fled from the city liur- 
riedly and gone to Kinneill House, a seat of Hamilton's, 
about twelve miles distant. Tlie three noblemen, it was said, 
had been secretly informed of a plot laid for them. They 
were that night to be sent for, as if on important business, to 
the King’s bedchamber; they were there to be arrested by 
a l)ody of armed men under the command of the Earl of 
1 Baillle, I. 389 et seq.) and Balfour’s Annals, III. 40 — 94. 
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Crawford ; tliey were to be smuggled into a, coach, carried to 
Leith, and put on hoard one of the King’s ships lying in the 
Firth ; if a rescue were attempted, they were to he killed ; 
hut, once on board the ship, they Avere to he ke{)t there till 
the King’s pleasure should he known ! Meanwhile a regiment 
in Musselburgh under the command of Colonel Cochrane 
was to he marched to Edinburgh ; there were to he arrests of 
other leading Parliament-men, and even a slaughter of the 
citizens if they resistcMl ; Montrose and his associates were to 
he released from Iheir yuMsons, and .^lontrose was to take 
command of the (-astle; there was to bo a rising of all the 
disalfected districts ; and, the yjower being once more in the 
King’s hands, there was to he a re-ordering of rarliament, 
and a trial of its recent ehi(*fs for high treason ! Such were 
the rumours, wild, monstrous, and horrible, which tilled Edin- 
burgh on the morning of the 12th, and gathered the citizens 
in crowds round the Parliament House. Hasting thither in 
a fury and with an arnuMl following, the King had almost 
to break his w^ay in. He had come, he said, to comjdain of 
an outrage on his honour. Could he have believed that any 
three noblemen would have thrown such suspicion on their 
sovereign as to flee from him without notice under ])retcxt of 
a plot to he executed against them at the door of liis bed- 
ehamlxu ? The very men, too, with whom he had Ix^eii most 
intimate, wdiom he had most honoured ! Above all, Hamilton 1 
O, if they hut knew how he had favoured that man, disbelieving 
charges to his discredit that had for years been iii circulation ! 
So the King addressed the Parliament, with oaths, repetitions, 
even “tears in his eyes.” They listened reverentially and 
even sympatlietically. Still there were ugly appearances. 
AVere tlierc not wild swaggerers about the Court, tit for 
anything des])eratet Had not Crawtord, after too much 
drink, carried a challenge to Hamilton from young Lord 
Ker, the son of the Earl of Poxhurgh, which Hamilton had 
cyiiietly disregarded as hut a drunken irolic ; and had not 
another nobleman been heard to say that “ there were now 
three Kings in Scotland, and, by God, two of them (Hamilton 
and Argyle) ought to have their heads cut off”? Xay, this 
VOL. II. X 
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coming of the King himself to Parliamont with an armed 
following, though with no evil intention, might it not lead 
to evil ? In short, Crawford, Cochrane, and others were 
laid fast, the city-hands were drawn closer round the Parlia- 
ment House, and such regiments of horse and foot were 
brought to the spot as were within the sound of Leslie’s 
whistle.^ 

Gradually the commotion subsided. The result of an 
inquiry, so far as it was made public, was that Crawford, 
Cochrane, and others been concerting something desperate, 
but that ''nothing was found that touched the King ; neither 
much that did rellect on the Duke (Pichmond), or on Alinont, 
or William Murray (one of the King’s attendants).” As re- 
spected iMontrose, the fact of his being then a prisoner in the 
Castle rendered any active share in the plot on liis part impos- 
sible ; but CrawTord and ('oehrane had l)cen in relations with 
him before his imprisonment, and it was ascertained that 
quite recently he had been eoinmunicating from his prison 
with the King by letters sent through William Murray.* 
Having thus taken the measure of the plot, whatever it was, 
the Parliament w’as not disposed to make too much of it ; and, 
the King on his side cooling down from his first violence of 
rage, Hamilton, Lanark, and Argyle, after a w eek or two of 
absence, were induced to return to Kdinbiirgh. 

Pusiness was then resumed ; and, the powa‘r of Argyll* liaving 
been greatly increased hy " the Incident,” the proceedings of 
the session w'ere brought harmoniously to a close. On the 
1 7th of Xovember the Parliament held its last sitting, having 
since its meeting on the 15th of July got through a body of 

1 Balfour’s Annals, IT I. 9*1 — 101; ‘*mcnt,’ but rather desired ^ to kill 

Baillic, J. 391 ^7 ; Stevenson, 485 ; “ them both,’ which ho frankly Minder- 

Napier, 1. 358 — 308, and Appendix, took to do ;’ but tho Kin^, abhorring 
pp. Iv— Ixxvi. 'Mhat expedient, for hi.-? own security, 

2 Sec Clar. 119. After his Majesty’s ** ailvised ' that the pi’tjofs might be 
“ arrival in Scotland,” says Clarcinlon, “prepared for tho Parliament:* when 
“ho (Montrose), by the introduction “ .smhlenly,” &c. (Here follows the 
“of Mr. W’illiam Murray of the Bed- story of “the Inehlent.”) Now Mont- 
“ chamber, came privately to tho King, rose was in pi-ison at the time, so that 
“ and informed him of many particulars his connexion with “the Incident” 
“from tho beginning of the Kebullion, cannot have boon so direct. But, as 
“and ‘that the Marquis of Hamilton a confused recollection by Clarendon 
“ was no less faulty and false towards of what he must have heard afterwards 
“his Majesty than Argyle,’ nnd off^M*ed from the King himself, the story has 
“ ‘ to make proof of all in tho Parlia- some significance. 
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public and private acts wliicdi now fill SoO folio printed [)a^os 
of the Scottish Statute-book. Tlie liusiness of the “ Tnccu- 
diaries” and ‘‘Plottei^i” had at length been wound up by a 
compromise, by whicli, while the legal proceedings against 
them were to be continued to tlicir issue, the men themselves 
were to be considered as forgiven beforehand. Accordingly, 
ATontrose, Napier, Kcir, lllackhall, and the. two Incendiaries in 
custody, S])ot3wood and Hay, were lil)erated on security. In 
the more diliicult business, too, of the aiTangenient of the 
future (jiovernment, the Parliament and the King had come to 
an understanding. The ofHc(‘ of Ckancellor of Scot land was 
conferred on Lord Loudoun; the Tmtsarrrxliiit was given to 
a commission of tiv'e, of whom Argyle was chief; the Privy 
Seal was continue<l in the bands of the F/arl of Itoxlnirgb ; 
the Secrcfffrysliij) of Sfafr was given to the I"arl of Lanark ; 
and Avith these and other state-f>tlicers th(3re were associated 
thirty-nine persons of diffenmt ranks, including the Duke of 
Tjcnnox and the Afanpiis of Hamilton, to act as members of 
the general Privy Louncil. The Fiftcnm Loi’ds of Session, 
or Judges of the Supreme Court, were also duly named ; four 
of the former Fil'tcen being displaced for new men, among 
whom was Johnstone of Warriston. Finally, that all might 
be concluded graciously, there was a suilicient sprinkling of 
peerages and knighthoods among the men of merit. Lord 
Loudoun, in addition to the Chancellorship, received a pro- 
motion in the peerage and became Earl of Loudoun, his right 
to that title to be reckoned from Alay 12, IGoJ, when a 
patent for it had been made out ; Field-Afarshal Leslie was 
created Earl of Leven, with descent to all lieirs wliatever; 
Lord Almont, Leslie’s second in command, was raised to 
tlie Earldom of Callander; one Knight was mad(i a 
Viscount, and three were made Larons. Among the new 
knights we need note only Sir Archibald Johnstone of 
Warriston, known henceforward also by his judge’s courtesy 
title of ''Lord Warriston.” But the greatest promotion 
and the most ceremoniously conferred was on the last 
day of the session, when, in the very midst of the closing 
state-formalities which had been begun by a splendid proces- 
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sion to the TToiiee, the King caused a patent to be read, dated 
Nov. If), raising Archibald, Earl of Argyle, to the dignity of 
Marquis, and then with his own hand delivered the patent to 
the obeisant nobleman. Then came the closing sermon and 
prayer by i\lr. ITonderson, and the breaking-up of the Parlia- 
ment into tlic crowded and lighted Higli Street about eight 
o’clock in the evening. It was too late to re-form the pro- 
cession to convey his Majesty down the stnud to ITolyrood, 
but not too late for the Inizzas ot the p(a)])le, and the tiring 
of great guns on the battlements of tlu^ Castle.^ 

Tlie next day Cliarles took his d(q)arture from Edinburgh, 
having, according to Clarendon, only made more perfect 
deed of gift” of liis native kingdom to the men who had been 
wringing it from him, but “ leaving the Scots a most contented 
people,” as one of llieir own historians redates. 


imsii ixsrHinccTioN. 

At the very time when Scotland was so nnusnally happy, 
poor Ireland was in a widter of misery from end to end, by 
reason of an insurrection the most di’eadfnl that we read of 
even in lu r annals. During the last throe weeks of Charles’s 
stay iji Scotland tins Irish insurrection had been the glnastly 
subject of all men’s tlioughts throngliout both Scotland and 
Englaml, and every ])ost from Ireland had l)een h)ok(‘(l for 
with tlie ijitensest anxiety in Edinhurgh, London, and every 
city, town, and village in eitlier kingdom. Tlie news iiidecid 
had liastened tlie final arrangements l.ietweeii tlie King and 
the Scots. 

Immediately aft^u’ the execution of Strafford, the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland had Iieeii conferred on Kohert Sidney, 
Earl of Leic('ster, already known to ns as Lord Seudamore’s 
fellow-ambassador IVom Pritain to the Frencli (kmrt.^ But, 
tliongb ajipointed May 19, 1G4-1, lie bad not gone over to 
assume ofiiee, but liad left the inanagoinent of Irisli affairs in 
the ineantiiiK! to the resident officials in Dublin, the chief of 

\ Balfour’s Aunals, III. 130—165; Acts of Pari, of Scotlanrl, V. 334-683. 
BailHe, 1. 303; Rtevenson, 478— 403; * Vol. J, pp. 600 srq. 
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whom were the Lords- Justices, Sir William Parsons and Sir 
John Porlace. Little was it known (dtlier to him or to them 
what an explosion was in preparation. As Scotland and 
England had had their revolutions, so Ireland had determined 
to liave hers. Had not she also her catalogue of woes and 
wrongs, older and dcei)er than any that afllicted Scotland or 
England ? Was not her national r<*ligion pros(‘ril)ed and 
troihhm down ; was not her native population ruled by a 
minority of alien colonists; were not her lands slowly wrested 
by every proc(‘ss and (_|uirk of law from their ancient lords, 
and clutched by th(*se intrmler.s; were not her children, even 
when they laid th(i means, restrained from the re-purchase of 
those lands, in ordm* that tin' entin; teiritory might giadually 
pass into the hands of strangers^ Ireland /era/ A/ have her 
revolution, and it should be after her own fashion. 

The prime mover, it is said, was Poger ^lore, or Pory 
0’Mor(‘, of Ilallynjigh, (*(). Jvihlare, (le8crib(‘d as ‘‘one of the 
most handsome, eoiinjly, and ju'oper ])ersons of his time, of 
excellent parts, good judgment and great cunning, alfablc and 
courteous in his beliavionr, iiisimiating in his address, and 
agreeabh', in bis eoiiversatioii.” He had been brooding oAer 
his country’s wrongs; and, having ]>ersiiaded liimself that the 
distracted state of England and the ])reeedent. of tlu‘ Scottish 
revolt afforded a fair opportnnity for an Irish rising, Ini had, 
from the beginning of IbJl, been organizing a conspiracy to 
that end. He liad been in commnnication with the Earl of 
Tyrone, son of the fimoiis Tyrone of a former generation, 
and then a colonel in the Spanish service, and with other Irish 
exiles in Spain, France, and Flanders; and at home he had 
inspired with his views a small group of ])ersons, chiefly of 
old Irish families, but with one or two Anglo-Trishmen among 
them. Sir Phelim O’Neilo of county Tyrone, Lord iMaeguiro 
of county Fermanagh, and Colonel lliigli ^[acinalu)!! of 
county Monaghan, were the chief of the Irish conspirators, 
and Colonel Kichard Plunket the chief of the Anglo-Irish 
conspirators, in this group around More. Their scheme, after 
various meetings and deliberations, took this shape : — On 
Saturday the 23rd of October, being St. Ignatius Loyola’s 
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day,” tluiie was to be an attack upon the (\istle of Dublin, 
then containing stores of arms and ammunition; at the same 
hour there were to be attacks by local bands of insurgents on 
other places of strengtli througliout Ireland : thus over the 
whole island simultaneously the native Irish would be up in 
arms, chasing and encircling the English and Scottish Protes- 
tants, and able to maintain the insuiTeetion till they should 
be joined, as was ho})e(l, ])y the Catholics of the l*ale, and 
reinforced also by the arrival of trained military men from 
among the Irish (exiles on the Continent. The Earl of Tyrone 
having meanwhile died abroad, tlie militaiy exile whose 
arrival was most eag(‘rly expected was another scion ot‘ the 
great ()’N'(‘ile clan, Owen Roe O’Neile, Colonel in tlic Spanish 
service in Eland ersd 

Whatever was the original cons})iracy, hardly a whis})er of 
it reached the Lords »Iustices till the 22nd of October, the eve 
of the fatal day. They were able to take ])reeautions by which 
Did^lin wjis saved, and Maeguire, ^VLuanahon, and some others 
wei’C arrested; but ])nnctual]y, the next day, bands of insurgemts 
were at work in tlie county of Monaghan and other counties, 
roving about, ])urning and sacking the houses of Protestants, 
and chasing the unhoused men, women, and children over 
the moors and fields. Next day, and the next, and the next, 
it ^vas the same, the insuiTcction spreading from county to 
county wherever there were English or Scottish settlers, and 
every wluue witli the same elTects. Having but 2,000 foot and 
1,000 horse at their disposal, and the.se in garrison or wanted 
for the protection of Dublin, the Lords-dustices could do 
nothing but remain where they were, in fear and trembling, 
receiving such fugitives a.s hocked into Dublin, and writing 
despatch after despatch to Leicester in London, and the King 
ill Edinburgh, imploring immediate help and instructions. 
At length (Nov. o) they report that all the estates and houses 
of Protestants in five counties of Ulster have already been 
seized, and the despoiled families either murdered or otherwise 
barbarously treated ; that, though the insurrection was fiercest 
in Ulster, where the English and Scots were most numerous, 

1 Carte’s Ormond, I. 153— H)4, and Riishvvorth, IV. 398 .wy. 
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it had spread into the other provinces, wherever there weie 
stray Protestant families, and, more particularly, was raging 
in Leitrim (Connaught) and in Longford, Meath, Loutli, King’s 
County, and Queen’s County (Leinster) ; and tliat, in fact, the 
whole of the north and north-east of Ireland was in ])osses- 
sion of the native Irish, who had an army of 30,000 in the. 
field, then going about in great divisions, and threatening to 
take Dundalk and Drogheda, and them Dublin. P>ut, indeed, 
by this time there were proclamations of the insurgents from 
which it was possible to judge of their strength and their 
intentions. One manifesto which they issued under the title 
of ‘'The Oath of tlio Confederate Catholics of Ireland” was 
a kind of Irisli equivalent of the Scottish Covenanl, by which 
tliose who took it swore “ by Almighty Cod and all the Angels 
and Saints in Heaven” to maintain and defend “the public 
and free exercise of the true and Catholic Homan Heligion,” 
and also to b(‘ar faithful all(\giance to King (yharles, his heirs 
and siicc(\ssors, and to stand by them against all that should 
“directly or indirectly endeavom* to suppress their royal pre- 
rogatives.” Kay, ceitaiii of the insurgent leaders, with Sir 
riielim O’Keile at their head, actually put forth a proclama- 
tion, dated “ From our camp at Nowry this 4th of November 
1641,” in which they declared themselves to be acting umh'.r 
a direct commission from ( diaries issued by him at Edinburgh 
on the preceding 1st of October under the (.treat Seal of 
Scotland. They were audacious enough to publish the text 
of this alleged commission, the purport of which was that, 
whereas Charles had liccm obliged “ by the obstinate and dis- 
obedient carriage of the English Parliament ” to take refuge 
ill Scotland, he authorized his faithful Irish to advise, consult, 
and combine together in his interest, to possess themselves of 
all forts, castles, and places of strength in Ireland, except such 
as were occupied by “ his loving and loyal subjects, the Scots,” 
and to “ arrest and seize the goods, estates, and persons, of all 
the English Protestants.” For a while, on the faith of this 
docujneiit (rejected by all subsequent inquirers as a proved 
forgery), the Insurgent army assumed the name of “ The 
King’s Army and, when that would not answer, they called 
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themselves ‘'The Queen’s Army,” iind professed to act under 
instructions direct from the Queen-Consort. 

Koger IMore and others of the original conspirators may 
have liad visions of an insurrection that should be controlled 
by political pnrpi^se, so as, while it ellected the liberation of 
tlie native race and religion on the one hand, to be, on the 
other, a loyal service to the King’s cause in the midst of his 
English difheulties. (^ertain it is, however, that from the first 
moment the actual Insurrection burst all bounds of govern- 
ment or reason, and bec(nne a niere revel of murderous ])hrenzy, 
from whicli j\loie rec<dl(Tl, leaving Phelim O’Keile (diielly re- 
sponsible. According to the lowest (^ontcmiporary calculations 
as many as 80,000 Protestants, English and 8(a»ttish, were mur- 
dered within the first few months of the Tusurrectioii ; other 
calculations raised the number to 100,000; and the historian 
May gives the utterly bewildered estimate of 200,000 within 
the first month only. Round numlHUs in such a (;ase are falla- 
cious, and we must suppose exaggeration even in the lowest 
estimate; but, by way of specimens in detail, take the 
following statmiients ])icked out from fifteen folio pages of 
Rushworth, containing a compilation from depositions after- 
wards given (jn oath by witnesses of tlic lioiTors in ditferent 
parts of Ireland. The compilation is very confused, and 

it is diflicult to identify some of the places named: 

Co, Anlrint : In one morning as many as DoT killed, and 
1100 or 1200 at other limes. Co. Arniofjk: “Protes- 

tants in multitudes forced over the bridge at Porta, down, 
whereby at several times there were drowned in the river 
Bann about 1,000;” “ forty-four at several times drowned in 
the Blackwater;” " two-and-twenty Protestants put into a 
thatched bouse in the parish of Kilmore and there burnt 
alive;” "seventeen men, women, and children cast into a 
bog-pit in the parish of Dumcreess (?) ;” “three hundred Pro- 
testants stripped nuked and put into the church of Loghall, 
whereof about a hundred murdered within the church, and 
such as were not murdered were turned out a-begging 
amongst flic Irisli, naked, and into the cold, most of whom 
Were killed l)y Irish trulls and children ;” one Mary Barlow, 
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her hiisl)}Ui(i liaviiig ])(‘(‘ii liaiigad, stripped naked with her six 
children, and “turned out a-heugini^ in frost and snow, by 
means wliereof they wore almost starved, having nothing to 
eat ill three weeks tliat they lay in a cave, but two old calf- 
skins, wliich tliey beat witli stones ami so eat them, liair and 
all;” “Lieutenant (liles ]\laxwell, by order of Sir Idielim 
(TXeile, dragged out of his bed, raving in the height of a 
I aiming fev(‘r, driven two miles, and murdered,” and his wife, 
then pregnant, “ slri])ped naked and drowned in the Black- 
water, the child half-liorn;” Mr. Starkey, a very old man, 
and his two danghtei’s, strip])(*d nak(‘d, diivcai along three 
<piart(U's of ii mile, and then “all tln-ee drowned in a. tiirf- 
])it.” — ^n. : “ haghty foived to go on the iee on Lough 

Barn (^) till tlu'V brake the ice ami were drowned;” “at 
Servagh (?) Bridgii KM) drowned, more 80, more 00, more 
00, more 00;” about 1,000 killed in this county by one 

of tlu^ r(‘b(‘l chiefs alone.' fb. Tifrune: “About MOO 

murd(uvd on tlui way to Colrainf?) by din^ction fnun Sir 
IMudini (J’Tsbuh*;” “in and about Dungannon MIO murdmed 
“betwecai Lharlemont and Dungannon about 400 murdered ;” 
“ eighteen Seotcdi inlants hang(Ml on clothiers’ tcuiler-hooks, 
and one young fat Scotchman murdered and candles made 

of his grease,” Tij)})crar)/: “ Bour-and-twenty 

English, after they ha.d revolted to the ^lass, miirderi'd at 
the Silver Mines;” “near Kilfeckel an Englishman, his 
wife and four or live children, hangeil,” and “ all afterwards 
cast into one hole — tin* youngest child, not fully dead, putting 
up the hand and crying ‘ Aranimy,’ yvl buried alive;” &c. 

Co. Rnsrom?}H)}i : “ William Stewart had collops cut off him, 

being alive, fire-coals put into his month, his b(dly ripped ujy 
and his entrails wrapped alnjiit liis neck and ^^'l'ists.” 

Enough of these quotations! The mind refuses to believe 
in more than a fraction of tlieir horrible details as by any pos- 
sibility authentic. But such were the stories that every post 
brought over to England and Scotland, and that represented 
too truly in the main, with whatever (Exaggeration in parti- 
culars, what was actually passing in the dreadful island 


so near. 
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The sea ringed the (irecii Island round; the white 
cold winter descended upon it; and, while the wretched 
remnant of its Prot(?stant inhabitants from all parts were 
gathered in stables and outhouses about Dublin, or on other 
spots of its eastern fringe, whence they could gaze across 
towards the mother-lands and call to them for help, the 
spectres of the murdered, it was said, haunted the interior 
desolation. Take this fragment from the deposition after- 
wards made by Klizabeth, the wife of Captain l\ic(i Price, of 
Armagh,” when slie was examined on oath as to wliat she 
had seen and suffered in the Insurrection. “ She and other 
‘‘ women whose liusbands were murdered, hearing of divers 
‘‘ apparitions and visions which were seen near Portadown 
Bridge since the drowning of her children and the rest of 
the Protestants there, went unto tlie Bridge aforesaid about 
“ twilight in the evening, and then and there on a sudden 
‘‘ there appeared unto them a vision or spirit, assuming the 
shape of a woman, naked, with elevat^ul and closed hands, 
‘‘ her hair hanging down, very white, her eyes seeming to 
twinkle, and her skin as white as snow; which spirit 
“ seemed to stand straight upright in tin*, water, oP;en re- 
peating the word lievenge,, JkveagCy Eecenge ; whereat this 
deponent and the rest, being put into a strong amazement 
and affright, walked from the place.” It is but the dis- 
ordered fancy of a j)oor bereaved woman, and probably 
dressed up in the telling; but the historian might labour long 
befoj-e he could devise a more exact image of the state of 
Ireland in the winter of 1 (>41-42, as it appeared to the Pro- 
testants of Britain, than this ghastly one of the naked female 
figure emerging each nightfall from the pool of an inland 
Irish river, stretching uj) clenched hands in the solitude, and 
calling, ere she sank, Revenge^ Revenge, Revenge 


) For summaries of tho facts of the 
Irish Insurrection sec Rush worth, IV. 
398-^-421 (in reality, with extra pages, 54 
pages in all); May, 79 — 87 ; Clarendon, 
120-121). An earlier authority, much 
followed by these, is the JJiatorif of thfi 
Be>p rinhtpn fjufl Firaf l^rngres^i of iho 
General Hvhollimi roixi^l irithin the 


Kingdom of Irdand upon the 23rd day 
of Orfoher, 1041, published, in 1(146, by 
Sir John Ternjdc, Ma.stcr of the Rolls 
in Ireland. Soo Hal lam's Const. Hist, 
loth od. III. 391 — 393, and notes) for 
a calm estimate of the degree of cre- 
dibility belonging to tho onginal ac- 
counts of the massacres. 



(niAPTER VI. 

AFTi:U THE HECK8S, OH FIVE MONTHS OF AIJOHTIVE REACTION (oCT. 

l() I 1 MARCH, 1 (> —THE GHASD liKMONSTHANCE TUMULTS 

LN LONDON, AND AHClIHISHoj* WILLIAMs’s IH.UNDER CHARLES’s 

COUF d’etat, or ATTEMPTED ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMHERS- -HIS 
DEPARTURE FROM LONDON lUSHOPs’ EXCLUSION BILL I'ASSED. 

When tlic Eiiglisli I^n-liaiH(3nI lucl aoain after tlie Recess 
(Oct. 20, 1()41), tlie King was yet in Scotland. The league 
being still in London, and the niortality considtu'able,^ the 
llonses Avere not very fidl at lirst. The ^lovcinent party, how- 
ever, was strong enough at once to resume action. Ryni had 
taken no holiday at all, bnt had I'eniained in town, or at 
( ■helsea, all through thelleccss, as Chairman of the Committee 
of V’^igilance ap])ointed by the Commons. He was never in 
greater force. In Ins Report, given in oji the lirst day, of 
what hatl been heard and done by the Committee during the 
Recess, he struck, though cautiously, a note of alarm. 'Jdie 
news from Scotland was not reassuring. Ceiieral rumours of 
I'/te hi\{\ r(Niched London some days before, and, along 

with these rumours, letters from Ham])dmi, Stapleton, Fiennes, 
and the other Farliamentary Commissioners attending the 
King at .Holy rood. These letters conveyed more than was 
meant for tlui public ear. Whatever suspicions had been 
entertained before of some unusual motive in the King’s visit 
to Scntland were now r’oiiverted into positive belief. Was 
there no connexion between that ]dot against Argyle and 
Hamilton in Scotland, which had happily failed, and some 

* Letter, in S. V. O., from Tlionms Plugue in the city in the ]>reccdinp- 
Wiseman to Admiral Penninj^ton, of week, 
date Oct. 7, reports 2130 «leaths from 
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similar conspiracy by desperate men in England against the 
Parliament or its pojnilar chiefs ? If Scotlaml had her iMont- 
roses, Ci'jnvfords, Pochraiu's, aiul the like, liad not England 
her Digbys, her lVri*ys, her Wilmots, and army-men of still 
wilder character, ready for anything ; and was it so sure that 
tlie two gi’oiips were not in corres])ondence ? In these circum- 
stances what could tlie two irouscs do but reejuini Esst^x, as 
commander-in-chief for the Ring south (d‘ tlu^ Tnmt, to do as 
Leslie had done Ibr the 8cottish Parliament, and give them a 
guard of traimal-bands M 


RESUMED ACTIVITY: THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE. 

These necessary preliminaries over, tlie Commons took up 
their work ])r(‘cisely at tlu^ ])oiut wh(U‘i‘. they had hd’t it off. 
They resumed their dealings M'ith the Lords for 1 Tinging the 
thirteen impeaclied Pishops to trial, again dmiiaiiding, tlirough 
Pym, the secj nest rat ion of those l>islio])s from tlu*ii‘ jihua^s in 
the Lords till tlieii’ trial should In* ovcu*. Not only so ; but, 
on the second day of tluur sittings (Oct. 21), they introduced 
a new Pill for tlui total exclusion of Pishops from Larliament 
and civil otlices, in lieu of the former Pill M'hicli the Lords 
had rejected. This new Pill, which iixed the lOth of 
Xovemlier mext as the dat(^ when it was to come into effiict, 
passed the Commons on the third naiding on the 22)rd of 
October, and was on the same day sent up to the Lords, \vith 
a re^[U(^st that it might be passed there \vith all sp(T‘d, as a 
Bill which much concerned the good of the Commonwealth. 
The Commons also insisted that all the Pishops without 
exception should be suspended from their votes on this 
particular P>ill, so that it should be carried by the votes of 
the lay peers alone. 

Suddenly into the midst of these (piestions there came a 
vast and horrilde interruption. It was on the 1st of Novem- 
ber that the first neM\s of the Irish Insurrection reached 
London ; and for many days men could think of nothing else. 

1 Pari. Tlist. IT. 910 — 917 ; Rush- * Commons Jonrnals of Oct. 21 nnd 
worth, IV. 388 et arq. ; (3ar. Hist. ri9 ; Oct. 23 ; Lords Journals of Oct. 23 and 
Baillie, 1. 391 393. Oct. 28; Pail. Hist. 11. 91G, 917. 
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Not at first was tli(‘, worst known; knt ovon froin the first 
enough was known. One can see yet, in llie discussions 
wliicli took place imiiKsliaXely in tli(» two Houses, and in the 
records of tlie state of hieling out of doors, tlie struggle he- 
tween two passions of nearly e<pial sliHuigth. There was an 
agony of d(*siro, on the one hand, to send lielp to the Irish 
Protestants and ])ut down the insurrection ; and there was a 
dread, on the other hand, lest the King should, in our modern 
ph rase, he ahle to make political ca]>ital out of tlu‘, e-mergencv, 
hy (Huiverting it into a reason for raising an army, ostensibly 
for immediati^ sej vice in Irtdand, but really for ulterior emls. 
The om^ teeling showed itself in rcsohdions for raising men 
and moiu*y in certain ways as s«M)n as possible, and for mean- 
whih^ a<u..‘e|>i ing with thanks the scrvi(‘(*s of l(f,()()0 Scots, 
under sonu‘ of F.eslie’s late ollicers, offiucd for Ireland by 
the S(*ottish Parliament. For the Irish (’alamity was being 
simultan(‘ously discussed in the Scottish Parliament, in the 
King’s own ])r(‘senc.e or vicinily, and tlau’e, on ing to cinuim- 
slanct‘s, with gr(‘aler power to come to a ])racf,ical comdusion. 
The Scots could easily spine for Indand ten thousand of their 
blumbonmds recently disl)anded j‘rom about Newcastle; but, 
as Ireland belonged to tin'. English crown, it depended on the 
King and the English rarliameiit to say whether tlnw would 
accept such hclj). 'fin? King, on bis side, demurred about 
introducing so many armed Scots into what was a purely 
Englisli dominion, unless lliere were to bo in the tiidd an 
English force of e(pial oi* gn^ater nnmbcus, and otiic.ered hy 
himself. To what use, towards a counter-revolut ion in England, 
such an army might he turned could not escape the ])opuIar 
sagacity, even if th(» King’s intentions at the moment were 
taken in good faith, and lhos(; dark suspicions ^^’c^^ false 
which sup]) 0 sed that the King’s own hand, or the hand of the 
Queen for Jiim, might In' detected in tlie Irish Insurrection. 
The citizens of London li t Parliament know that they would 
be ready Avitli loans and subscriptions for tlu^ relief of their 
Irisli Protestant brethren, but would liki*. assurance that the 
application of the moneys and the conduct of the enterprise 
should be in the right hands. But the Parliament’s own in- 
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structions, in letters sent by both Houses to their envoys with 
the King at Edinburgh (Kov. 10), indicate best botli the inten- 
sity and tlie complexity of the emotions of the time. “ You 
“ shall represent to his IMajesty,” they say, “ tin's our humble 
and faithful declaration that Ave cannot witliout much grief 
remember the great miseries, burthens and distempers, 
Avhich have for diA^ers years aHli(‘ted all his kingdoms and 
“ dominions, and brought them to the last ])oint of ruin and 
“ destruction ; all AAdiich luwe issmid from the cunning, false, 
and malicious practices of some of those Avho haA^e Ixuui 
“ admitted into A^ery near places of counsel and authority 
about him.’' They Avent on to attribute even the Irish Tn- 
surreetion to the continued influence of these bad counscdlors, 
the removal of AAdiom they prayed for ; and tb(\y wound up, 
almost threateningly, thus : If herein his iMajesty shall 
not vouchsafe to condescend to our humble supplication, 
although Ave shall always continue, A\’itb reverence and 
“ faithfulness to bis person and to his ctoaaui, to perforin 
those duties of service and ol:)edicncc to Avhich by the 
hiAvs of (lod and this kingdom Ave are obliged, yet Ave 
shall be forced, in discharge of the trust Ave oAve to the State 
'' and those Avhom we represent, to resolA^e upon some smdi 
Avay of defending Ireland from the rel)els as may concur to 
the securing ourseha^s from sucdi mischievous counsels and 
'' designs.” Here, therefore, there were tAvo ucav develop- 
ments of the policy of the party of moATanent. There was to 
be an attack, if imuhj necessary by the King’s conduct, on his 
present ''evil counsellors and there Avas to be some assump- 
tion by Parliament of that poAver of the Militia, or the arming 
of the subject, Avhich had hitherto been in the King’s preroga- 
tive. The Scottish "Incident” had awakened them to the 
necessity of the first; that and the Irish Insurrection together 
liad suggested the second. It is curious to observe, hoAvever, 
that while the idea of a bloAV at the "evil counsellors” was 
Pym’s, the suggestion of assuming some control of the Army 
was CroniAvelTs. On the 8th of November, or three days 
before the date of the above-quoted instructions to the English 
envoys at Edinburgh, Cromwell had moved that the Commons, 
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while coiifcrriii^f with the Lords as to the lesser of the instruc- 
tions, should also desire tliem ‘"that an ordinance of Parlia- 
nient nii^ht pass, to give the Earl of Essex power to assenihle, 
at all times, the trained bands of tlu*. kingdom on this 
side Trent.” One sees Pyiu and (Jroinwtdl blended in the 
letter to Edinluirgh.^ 

jMeanwhile the roused state of feeling in the Commons had 
taken a form of expression singularly large and unpractical, 
as one might suppose now on a hasty view, hut the practical 
im])ortance of which at the time is vouched for by the fact 
that men like Lyni, llamjxlen, and Cromwell tlirew their 
whole slrengtli into it, and that the chiefs of the conservative 
opposition, including Hyde, Falkland and Cole])e])])er, made 
equal ex(‘itions to secure its ded'eat. The Movement ])arty 
had resolved on a great ])it('he<l battle between them and the 
opp(»sition, which should try their relative strengths before 
the King’s ndurn ; and they chose to light this battle over 
a vast docujueut, which they (mtitled “ A Deedaration and 
Remonstrance of tlie State of th(‘. Kingdom,” but which 
has come to be known since as The Urand Rnnonsf ranee. 
Of this document, and the debates upon it, a summary 
account is sutlicient here.- 

The notion of a great general document which, under the 
name of “ A Remonstrance,'’ should j)r(‘sent to the King in 
one view a, survey of the ])rincipal evils that had crept into 
the kingdom in his own and ])receding reigns, with a detection 
of their causes, and a s})ecilication of the remedies, had more 
than once been before the Commons. It had been first 
mooted l)y I^ord Digby while the Parliament was not a week 
old. Again and again set asid(» for more immediate work, it 
had recurred to the leaders of the ^lovement party, just before 


I Riishwortli, IV. 380 <7 art/.: Tarl. 
Hist. JI. 0*J7 — !>3t) ; n.aillie, I. 35»<), 
3!>7 ; Eorstor.s fintml lit monstm hO , j)p. 
108,100. 

- Set! Mr. Forster’s liistorieal iiioiu)- 
l^raph entitled Tha Debait s on, the (h'ond 
Remonsitrauve.{\^^\)) an adrnii al.le spe- 
cimen of that kind of History, of winch 
we have yet too little, which, fastening; 
on one trjinsaction, or say one month. 


ex]>lores it thoroufrldy, and accnnndates 
all tho information about it tliat con- 
teinj)ora7y documents can ho inaJe to 
yield. Ihit, as Mr. Forster takt'S the 
(irnnd Rt inotisfromr as a <:'(.‘nti'!\l inci- 
dent, an<l ^ocs batrk into its causes, and 
follows it into its connexions, his book 
is an excellent contribution to the 
pfoneml history of tho time. 
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the King’s (Icjpartnre tor Scotland, as likely to afford the broad 
battle-ground A\’itli the opposition then becoming desirable. 

A lienioiistrance to be made, hoAV ^ve found the Kingdom 
and tlie Churcli, and liow the state of it now stands,” such 
was tlie description of tlie then intended document (Aug. 7). 
The document had doul)t;less l)een in reliearsal through the 
Recess, for on the <Sth of November the rough draft of it was 
presented to the Tlousei and read at tlie clerk’s table. When 
we say that the document in its linal Ibian occupies thirteen 
folio pages of ratluu* close print in Ihisliworth, and consists 
of a preamble followed by 20(> articles or ])aragrapbs, duly 
numbered, one can conceive what a task tlui rc^ading of 
even the first draft of it must have been, and through wliat 
a storm of successive debat(‘s over pro])osed aiiKMidments 
and additions it reached completeness. There had been 
no such debates yid in the Rarliament. Tin*, movers, 
tlnuigh proposing the (hxuinient for the King’s edilicja- 
tion, foresaw that, in its ])rinted hnan, it would l)e an 
appeal to tlie country and a manifesto to all Europt? ; and, 
on the other hand, the ojiposition were roused to tlui most 
strenuous resistaruM* by (airnest instructions from the King, 
sent through the faithful Mr, Nicholas. There were debates 
on Nov. 9, Nov. 10, Nov. 12, Nov. 1 o, Nov. lii, Nov. 19, and 
Nov. 20. Among the earliest speakers on the one side were 
Cromwell, Strode, \\’hitlocke, and Sir dohn (hot worthy, and, 
on the other, ^Ir. (leoffrey ralnuu-, Falkland, Hyd(*, and Sir 
Edward Deering. At length, on Saturday Nov. 20, the 
Remonstrance, having ])een fouglit thi’ough inch liy inch, 
and clause by (danse, was ready, as it secuned, for the final vote. 
The King being then on his way from Scotland, the movers 
were urgent that it shoidd be read and finished that night ; 
but this was met by such r(:\solut(! ojijiosition that Ryiii 
yielded, and it was ])ut off till i\Ionda,y. As the members 
w(ue leaving the llouse, Clanmdon tells us, Oliver Oomwell 
asked Falkland why he and his iiarty wanted the adjournment 
when the matter might hav(i benn ended at that sitting. (.)n 
Falkland’s re])lying that there would sundy be some (Udjate 
on it yet, Cromwell answered, A very sorry one.” Rut on 
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tlie JMonday (Nov. 22) Falkland proved to be right. On that 
day there were no fewer than four divisions, each preceded 
by a debate. Among tlie * s])eakers (ujalnst were Hyde, 
Falkland, Deering, Itudyard, Jkigshaw, Colcpep2)er, Orlando 
Fridgnian, Edmund Waller the poet, i\lr. Coventry, and 
(JeonVey rainier ; the hurden of replying to whom rested 
c]ii(dly on Fyni, iramjiden, Denzil Holies, Olynn, and May- 
nard. Very rarely did the House in those days, meeting as it 
did at (dght or ten in the morning, sit far into the afternoon ; 
and the bringing in oi’ candles was an exceptional occurrence, 
requiring a s])(*cial ordcu’. Jhit on this occasion candles were 
brought in, and on and on the House sat, as if it would never 
ris(\ It was ])ast midnight before the (juestion on tlie tliird 
division was ])ut; that (juestion Inung ‘^Whether Ihis De- 
claration, so amend(Hl, shall ])ass C The votes were Ayes 
15'.), Noes 148, giving a majority of 11 for the liomonstrancc 
in what was, at this ])eriod of tla^ Long Parliament, a full 
House, lint then (uisued a tremendous scem\ JMr. Feard, 
member for Farnstaple (and not, as Clarendon states, Hamj)- 
den) having moved the ])rinting of the Ihunonstranee, the 
Opposition, though such a secpiel to the former vote had been 
]jre -supposed all along, made another stand. Tt was uncon- 
stitutional, Hyde and (.5)lepepper argued, for the (Commons to 
proceed to printing any debate or detcrniination of tlieir House 
not first transmittcMl regularly to the Lords ; and, were the mo- 
tion persisted in, they should ask leave to enter their protests. 
This notion of })rotesling, which the ( )])positioii had reserveil 
to the last, was a novelty. Tt was customary in the I.ords 
for a minorit y, or any members of it, to liave tlieii* names 
registered as [U’otesting against a decision of the House ; but 
in tlie Commons it was not the practice, and the coiiscrpiences 
were at once apparent of allowing it in this case, anil so 
letting a list of namiis go forth to tlie country that should 
represent a formal league handed against tlie rest of the 
House. Nevertheless, the majority would probably have been 
satisfied with reserving the question of the right to protest 
for another day’s discussion, hut for the im pu n deuce of 
(Tcoffrey Palmer, who, rising to express his own wish, as ono 
VOE. n. Y 
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of tlio minority, that surh a day miylit bo at onoo fixod, 
moved meainvhilo that the Clerk should take down the 
names of all Mdio d(*sired to avail themselves of this (daim. 
'b\ll I AIL!” was the cry tliat burst from the excited Opposi- 
tion ; ‘‘'and some/’ says D’Ewes, “waved their hats over their 
“ heads, and otliers took tlieir SAVords in tlieir s(?abbards out 
of their belts, and hold them by the pommels in their hands, 
setting the lower part on the ground.” Carried beyond him- 
self by this enthusiastic uproar, ralmer cried out that he did 
then and tliere pi’otest, for liimself and all the rest. On both 
sides now tlu're was the wildest excitement. Sir riiilip 
Warwick, nmiembering tlie S(!eiie afterwards, thought tlicy 
would all have sat that morning in the Valley of tlu'. Shadow 
of Death, for, like Joab’s and A])ner’s young men, representing 
opposite sides by the pool of Oibeon (1 Sam. ii. 12-1(3), tlH*y 
would have catehed at each other’s locks and sheathed their 
swords in each other’s bowels. It was thought that only the 
great presence of mind of Hampden, shown in a few calm 
Avoi’ds tliat turned tlie tlionghts of all into a now channel, 
prevented bloodsluMl. Tlie motion for imnualiate printing 
was waived by the majority, and was converted into a motion 
that the Remonstrance should not be printed without the 
particular order f)f the I louse. But, Hyde’s party tryiii^^ 
to extend tliis into a prohihilion of “ puhlisliing ” ns well 
as “ ])riiitiiig,” there was the Iburth division of tlie day, de- 
feating Hyde’s ]), arty again hy 121 votes against lOl. The 
clocks W(ue striking two in the moi'iiiiig as the House broke 
up. “As they wiuit oul,” says Clarendon, “the lord Falkland 
''asked Oliver Cromwell wladher there lioen a debate; 
'' to wliich lie answered that he would ‘ take his word another 
'' time,’ and whispered him in the ear, with some asseveration, 
“ ' that, if the Remonstrance had Ix'cn r<*jected, he would have 
“ ' sold all he iiad the next morning, and never have seen 
“ 'England more, and he knew there were many other honest 
“ ' men of the same resolution.’” ^ 


^ Commons Journals of Nov. 20 and ITist. 124, 125; hut, ahovo all, Mr. 
22; Carl. Hist. 11. 937- — 903; Whit- Forster’s (ivond JieiuouslranvCf whore 
looke’s Memorials, I. 148 ; Clarendon, many details are driven. 
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Wliile the Coininons wen^. still oc(‘U[)iGil with varions odds 
and ends arising out of the great deludes of tliat AFonday, 
the King was hack in London. Coining from d'heohalds hy 
coach, with the Queen, the I'oyal children, and a gnuit allend- 
ance of lords, he reached the City hy .Moorgate on Thursday 
Xov. 2;*). Ilis _ 'cej)tion was unusually gorg(*ous and en- 
thusiastic ; lor Curiu'v, the Lord iNlayor (knighted on the 
occasion, with tiva* ^Mdernum and two Sheriffs), was an 
especially loyal ])orson, and the peoplr^ were really glad to 
see their King again aftiu* his eleven w(‘eks among tlie Piets. 
Th(‘. rid(‘ from Moorgati*. to Cuildhall was a long and trium- 
])haid/ proc(‘ssion ; at Cuildhall there was a, feast tor hours; 
and from Cuildhall to AViiiteliall therc^ was again a processioiT 
hut by toiaddight, through the clnHuing crowds tliat lined the 
streets. Poetry, in l.tilin and English, al.)ounded on the 
occasion; and the City-po(d furnished his special cojiy of 
verses. In this pieces London, (^xulting in the recovery of 
the King, begs him n(*v(;r to go a.wav again 

‘‘ But go no move ! Leave me no more with hairs 
7 \nd loyal gi’ief, to spend my 'riiaiiies in tears ! 

Your next return may some due honour miss : 

I shall not then have done my joy for this.” ^ 

This enthusiastic reception of (diaries by the Londoners 
seems to liave contirmed him in a notion which he liad 
formed while in Scotland. Ilis visit to Scotland, index'd, 
had not turned out ([uite as hi* may have hopinl. Instead of 
seeing any such upturning of the Argyle supremacy, and any 
such re.-scttling of liis own authority on auotli(*r basis, as 
Montrose and the other members of thi*. iMeridiistoii House 
com])act had conceived possible, he had been obliged to 
leave the Presbyterian chiefs, Argyle, Lomlonn, Leslie, and 
Johnstone of Warriston, in full possession, and not only 
in full possession, but decorated, and recommended to their 
countrymen by Ids own royal approbation. Still he had 
extracted some secret hope from bis Scottisli visit. lie 
bad become better aware of smouldering elements there that 

1 liushworth, IV. 4‘2‘,i — 431. 


Y 
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he miglit trust to in tlie future ; and lie liad collected 
information that might hurst on some ])eo])le’s heads in the 
English rarliament Avhen they least expected it ! His spirits 
had cleaily risen with Jiis ]>rospect ; and he had even ventured, 
before leaving lulinVairgh, to give the .Iloot-and-]lra,nch party 
in England a foretastes of Ids determination never to accept 
their policy. 

On reverting to our list of the spiritual Peers or Episcopal 
Bench at the opening of the Parliament p]). loO, ir>|), 

in which list the vaeam.-ies by death in that Pxuudi are noted 
on to the end of April 1041, it Avill be sevn that by the (Uid 
of tliat month there were four such vacancies. The Arch- 
bishopric of York was vacant, by tlie diMith of Xeile, since 
Oct. 31, 1010, or four days before the o])ening of Parliament; 
and the Bishoprics of Oxford, Xorwich, and Salisbury w(*re 
vacant by the deaths of Bancroft, IMontague, and Oavenant, 
in February 1<)40-I and Ajiril 1()41. To tliesc four vacan- 
cies a fifth lia<l been added by the death of Thorn boiongh, 
Bisho]) of \\h:)rcesler, July 10, 10 11. That tlu* vacancii's 
had nunained so long unfilled — the iVrchbishopric of Yoih for 
more than a year, and that when, by I.ainTs ijnprisonmeiit, 
England was 1(41 viitually without an Ai’chbishop at all — was 
a striking indication of the state of fc(*ling on Ha*. ( JiunE (pics- 
lion and of the King’s eom])ulsory deference to that state of 
feeling. Imagine, th(in,the sui’prise when the news had come 
from Sc^otland that the King was at last bent on filling up tlaese 
vacancies. What ! at a time wh(*n tin* very question of the 
future exist(*ncc of Bisliojjs at all in England was vidieiiKadly 
in debate ? And fronj S(‘othind too ? That the King should 
take tlie oyiportnnity of his absence from England at all to 
make tlie appointments was unpleasant; but that he should 
do so from Presbyterian Edinburgh ! It was more than an 
insult ; it was a sarcasm ! It was as if the King, while giving 
Alexander Henderson his hand to kiss, had winked his royal 
eye over that reverend Presbyter’s baede ! In short, tluire liad 
1 i‘en remonstranc(\s from the Ihiglish Commons on tljc^ sub- 
ject with the King in Edinburgh, and Oliver CVomwelJ had 
('.arried a mol ion, hy a majority of eighteen, for a conference 
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with tli(3 Lords to desire tliein to join in a ])etition for stopping 
the investiture of the intended new Bisho])S (Oet. 2i)). Tlui 
King, liowever, had ])ersevered, and either ])efore his heaving 
Edinbnrgli, or within a few days afterwards, llie vacant sees 
were actually filled up. To the Arrlihi^ilioiyrtc of York was 
ap])ointe(l (Dec. 4) our old friend Williams, so long Bishop 
of Liiu'oln that it was dilhcult foi* his c,ontemy)oraries to give 
him his ne.w title. Hall, so long IVisho]) of fbxeter, was made 
Bishop of JSTorwich (No\\ Idj; Dr. John Brid(‘aux, (’anon ol’ 
(Jhrist (’hurch, Oxford, was raiscal to the Bish()j)ric f)f \\h)r- 
cester (Nov.22j ; Skiinau*, Ihshoj) ot‘ Bristol, was tjanslated 
to Oxford (Xo\; 2'd) ; and Duj>pa, liishop of ( Jiichestei*, was 
translated to Salishurv (Dec. 11). Against Williams’s pro- 
motion to the Archhislio])rie, if it wer(‘. to he. filled uj) at all, 
nothing could 1)0 sai<l, save that Williams, in taking it, had 
])arUid with his popnlaritv. But two of the other four, viz. 
Hall and Skinncir, were among the thirteen Bishops whose 
impeachimuit for misdemeanour in the (Joinmcal ion of KJJO 
was lh(.ui ludore the Loi*ds; and Hall, despite all tla^ foriner 
res].)ect for liim, was now the most cons[)i(aious champion of 
High (diundi Episcopacy. It was an aggravation also that, 
hy the aiTangements made, four vacant sees remaineil, to 
which there might at any time l>e new appointments. 
AVilliams’s late see of JJncoln rcmiaincd vacant, with Hall’s 
of Exeter, Skinner’s of Bristol, and Dupj)a’s of ( ’hichesteid 

This a]>pointnient of the new Bishoj)s was not the sole 
exhibition of the King’s revived mood of majesty at the 
time of his return from the north. He insisted on dis- 
missing the armed guard which Essex had set round the two 
Houses. Su(di a guard was unnecessary ; he would himself 
give them a guard.- In various minor juatters he was politely 
obstinate. 

In the matter of the (Irand Remonstrance, however, 
which had so grievously galled him, (diaries was unusually 
gracious. (Jn the 1st of December, or six days after his 
return, he received, at Hampton Dourt Balace, the deputation 

/tni/nitsfrtnirt , l!*.j ; Ta* 

^ 1‘ail. Hist. 11. I'KI, I'll. 


^ Coiiiinons .loiii-nals, Oct. 21* ; I’arl. 
Hist. II. DlM, 1'2.') ; Forster’s (huhd 
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from tlio Commons appointed to present the torrihlo do( 3 n~ 
merit, too'otlier with a slioiler Petition that laid been drawn 
H]) to introdiiee it. The deputation, a.s named by tlie Com- 
mons, consisted ot twelve members, chosen from botli sides — 
Sir Kdward Deeriiif^, Sir Palpb Hopton, Lord Iniirfax, J^^rd 
Grey of Grohy, Sir Simonds D’Kwes, Sir Artliur lii^Tain, Sir 
James Tbyniu', Sir Christopher Wray, Sir Pieiiard Wynn, Sir 
Joliii ( \ji‘l)et, Sir Arllinr 1 lasidrin; and Mr. H. Ilellasis. For his 
silver voice and for ot her reasons, I )eeriiig was to act as s])()kes- 
man. Put, tlujiigli tliis was a tempting opportunity, I)(a*ring 
thoiiglrt it 1x*tt(‘r to he absent, and tlie duty of |)resenting tlie 
Petition and Kemonstrance d(‘Vo]\a‘d on Sir luilph Ilopton. 
The dt'putation l)eg.aii tlie iiitervi(nv on tluur kiun's, l)ut liis 
Majesty raisinl tlnuu. Only the Petition was I’ead, the more 
unwieldy Kemonstranee being hd't for his Majesty’s private 
perusal. Once or twice, as th(5 ])etition was being read, his 
^^ajesty interjected a Inisk remark. 1dius, after a ])assago 
about malignant persons having a design to cliangc tlie 
established rcdigion, “The Oevil t.ake him, whosoever he may 
be!” said the King. Ilij gave the deputation: his hand to 

kiss, and committed them to the Com])troller, who had 
gO(.)d cheer waiting for them; ])Ut “owing to tin* weighti- 
ne>s of tiie l)u.siness” he ])ut off his answer. Jle seiuiied 
exti'emely anxiinis, however, that tlui Commons should not 
print the lumionstrance till they had rec(uved the answer, 
and he wouhl fain havi; had some assuraiK'a^ from Hopton on 
this point. Ho])loii c.ould give him none. And so the 
rhunonsti’ance, of Avhich he, doubthjss, had a copy already, uais 
left with Ills Majest)'.^ It is a document worth reading 
through yet.“ I Avill select one or two paragraphs, and mark 
in italics one or two passages in these to which the reader 
ought to pay attention : — 

“ bsl. And now what hop(3 have wo hut in God, wlionas tlio 
only means of our 8uhsistc*nc(*, and power of reformation, i.s, under 
Him, in the Parliament I 

1 Carl. Hist. 11. 1142- 011; Hush- rouiplffa in i’nrl. Hist. 11. OCi — r(3'4; 
\v<.rth, IV. rV) -4.')1 ; For.stcrs (hawl Rush worth, IV. 4iiS 451; and Rapin, 

Ik * II/' >11 .1 I'll iifi-, *>72. 11. »lsS — 0 O 7 . 

^ S'-c thf* I'd it ion and lUTiion.stranrc 
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‘‘182. Tint ^vh^t can wo, tho Commons, without tho conjundioii 
of the lloii-o of Lords ? and wliat conjunction can wo expect there, 
when tlio Iii>]io|)s and tho IJconsant Lonls are so ininierous and 
prevalent tliat tlu'.y arc able to cross and interrupt our hesl endea- 
vours for Ih; formation, and 1)V tliat means ^ive advantage to this 
malignant parly to tradimo our pi*oce(‘dings ? 

“ I8:i. They infuse into tho t)eople that we moan to aholish all 
(.’hurcli Coveumment, and h*avo evmy man to his own fancy for the 
service and worshi]) of (lod, ahsolving him of that ohedhuice which 
he ow’es, under Cod, to his Majoty ; whom W(i know to ho 
entrusted with the eec.losiasi ical law as well as willi the temporal, 
to regulate all the ni(‘nd)ers of the- (.'hurch of Liiglaiid hy sucli 
iad(‘S of ordf-r and discipljm* as are estahlishi'd hy l^irliament, 
wlticli /.S’ (In^. </}'(’ (f (’nfinrii in all hot ft <>/ ('hnn/i ninf 

“ 181. W'e c()nless <.>iir int<‘ntion is, and our (‘iidt'avours have, been, 
to rt'diice within hounds that (‘Xorhitant ])oAV(‘r uhicli tin* Prelate's 
have assiinu'd unto Iht'in.sel ves, ^o contrary both to the AN'ojd 
of Cod and to the Laws of the Land ; lo which end we ])assod 
the liill for removing tlnun from tlu'ir t(‘mporal jtower and (un|)loy- 
ineiits, that so tlie iH'tler tiny might with met'kness apply them- 
selves to the discharge of their functions; which Hill themselves 
op])os(^d, and were the ])rin(.'ipal instruments of crossing it. 

“ 185. iVnd w<‘. do heia^ declare tliat if is fnr t'roni oi/r p?fr~ 
pose or desire to let loose the (/olden I'eins of Diseipline and Govern- 
nient in the (>hur<'h^ to leave private persons or jtartiefdar ron(/r- (/afions 
to take }t]) -ivhaf form of Divine Servii'e theij phase; for ive hold if 
regoisife that there slant Id he thronpJtoni the whole realm n eintfo'miiij 
to that order ivhidi the Latvs enjoin aee<‘rdin<f to the Word (f God, 
And we dc'siie to unburthen tlie con.sciences of men of needh'ss 
and superstitious ceremonies, suppress innovations, and take away 
the monuments of idolatry. 

“180. And, the better to ellecT the int('nded Ivoformal ion, we 
desire there map he a General Spnod of (he most t/rttve, piotts,^ learned,, 
and jndieions Dirittes (f this J shtnd^ (tssisti d laj sonte from. forei;pi 
parts fn'ifessinp the same lUlipion with tts^ who imiy consider of all 
things jK'cessary for tin* ]>(*ace and good government of tlie Chnreli, 
and rej^resc'iit the results of their consultations to T*arlianient, to ho 
there allowed and conlirmed, and receive tlie stamp of authority, 
thereby to tind passage and obodienoo throngliont the kingdom.” 

Tlio day after the pvosentatioii of the Petition and Grand 
Ihnnonstrance (Dee. 2) the King, eoniing to Parliament for 
tlie first time since liis return, eomplained of tlie watit of 
coiilidenco in liim, and especially'- of dilatorines.s in iIkj Iri.s]i 
business.^ Accordingly, for the next fortnight the Iribh 


' King’s Speech : P.\rl. Hist. It. flCf), 9(17. 
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Insurrection occupied both Houses. Xot the less at the 
same time were the Commons busy with other discussions. 
They dis(mssed the necessity of another guard than that 
wliich tlie King was willing to give them. They occupied 
themselves with in([uiries into late Army-plots, with the 
project of a Bill for settling the iMilitia of the kingdom, and 
with complaints of that obstructivencss of the J.ords wliich, 
experienced all along, had become exasperating now. Daily 
tluu’e were skirmishes between Hyde, Falkland, Col(‘pepp(M‘, 
and others of that side, and Bym, Strode, liiiselrig, and 
other members of the majority. Out of doors, too, tlie state 
of matters was critical. The King was mistaken if he ima- 
gined that his enthusiastic reception on his return implied 
acquiescence in whatever he might do. Though (iurney was 
mayor, almost all London, from the wealthiest mercJiants 
down to the ]>rentices, were with the Parliament. Cries of 
'' Ko Bishops!” “ Xo Popish Lords!” were heard in the streets, 
and suigings of rough-looking crowds towards West minster 
began to be freipicnt. A monster petition from the City, 
complaining of -the delay in the question of Bislmps’ votes 
and the obstruction of the Peers, was In'onght to the (Com- 
mons, Dec. 1 1, by twelve leading citizens, introduced by 
Alderman Pennington. It measured twenty-four yards in 
length, and contained about 15, ()()() names. ^ 

Any blunder on eatlier side might now give the other an 
advantage. As Pym never blundered, it was easy to know 
who would. On Friday the 14th of Decemlxu’ the King eaine 
again to the Lords, the Commons being summoned to meet him. 
They were still too slow, he told them, in the pressing business 
of relief for Ireland. Then, adverting particularly to a Bill 
for pressing soldiers for Ireland which bad passed the (kmi- 
moiis ainl was hd’ore the Lords, he was incautious enough to 
say he would pass tlu! Bill if it answered his notions of pre- 
rogative, and to recommend that, for this [lurpose, it sliould 
take such and such a form. Hardly was the King’s hack 
turned when the two llou.ses were in flame over this 


1 Pari. Hist. IT. OOS ; FDrstcr’.*} Grand Rfmov.dra nr(>^ 372 - 309. 
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breacli of tlie privileges of rjirliniiicnt. R(\soluiions wore 
passed by botli Houses (londciiiiiiiig the act (for in so ihigraiit 
a case tlie Lords laid no option) ; and these resolutions weir* 
embodied two days afterwards (Dec. 10) in a retilicjiiaiy 
liemonstrance to be presented to tlu^ King. It Avas presented 
by a large deputation of Lords and (Jojinnoiis, with tlie new 
Archbishop of Yoi’k at tlua'r liead.^ 

AFeanwliih* (Dee. 14) (he Cornnions laid ordered, by a 
majority of 13d to S3, Hie printing of tbeir grand Letitioii and 
Ibmionstranee, which the King liad not ved answered. His 
answer, so eall(*d f(n‘th, fo]low(‘<l as speedily as po.ssibh*. It 
can hardly laivi? been satisfactory to most. Here, for example, 
was his ^lajesty’s ri'jdy to the Commons on the snlijeet of 
th(* ParlianKuitary powm* of Hishops : “ For dejiriving of the 
“ Ihshops of th(‘ir vot(‘s in Parliament, we would havi* you 
“ eonsidiu' that their right is gnamded upon the fundaim*iilal 
law of till* kingdom and constitution of rarliament. This 
‘‘we w^ould have you consider; but, since you desire our con- 
“ currence h(‘r(*in in a Parliamentary way, Ave will give you 
“no further answer at this time.” On the general subject of 
Churcli lii'forni lie was even less complaisant. He Avas not 
unwilling “to call a r^alional Synod” if ihe rarliament so 
advised, but was sorry to h(*ar there Avas so much Avork for 
such a Synod, inasmuch as he Avas persuaded thi*re Avas not 
a, purer Church on earth than the Church of England at that 
time. This purity he Avas I’esolved, Avhilc he lived, to maintain, 
“ not only against all invasions of Po])eiy, but also from tlie 
“ irreAU'rence of tho.se many Schismatics and Separatists 
“AvhereAvith of late tins kingdom and this city abounds.” 
These jiassages occurred in the ansAver to the Petition 
accompanying the Pemonslrnnce ; but in the ansAver to the 
liemonstrance itself there AA^as this sentence: “ AYe cannot 


1 Chiremlon distinctly s;ivs that it 
was Solicitor-Cxonoral St. John that atl- 
vised tho Kinjj: to tho imprudent act of 
interfering’ with a lUll while it was 
pe)iding in rarliament. Mr. Forster 
{Ura)}d Remonstrance, p. 400, note) 
think.s lhi.s a .strange a.ssertion in tlio 


thco of the fact tliat the Parliament 
re(iiiested the King to name his ad- 
visers. It wouhl have heeii with glee, 
Mr. iAuNter thinks, th.at ho would have 
iiamc<l St. John. Air. For.ster believes 
that Colepcpper ainl Hyde himself 
were I he persons .siispocted at the time. 
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without grief of heart, and Avitlioiit some tax upon our- 
self and our ^liuisters for the not executing of our laws, 
look u])Ou the l)old liceuec of some men in ))rinting of 
“ pamphlets, in jU’oacliing and printing of sermons, so full of 
'Mjitterness and malice against the ])resent (Joveriiinent and 
“the laws eslablislu'd.’' JMilton and the Smee-tymnuans, 
among others, might lay these U’ords to heartJ 


TCMUF/i's IX roNDON: Ainuiiiisiioi* Williams’s hluxder. 

The last fortnight of Decannher 1011, and es])ecially the 
Christmas \veek, Mats a time of tumult in London. It was a 
season of stormy M-eather at sea and on land, ending towards 
Christmas in severe frost and snow. The populace were bois- 
terous in tln^ sti'eets, mobbiiig up from the city through wind 
and snow to tluj neighbourhood of Westminst(U‘ Hall. Tluu’e 
Mxn'e also meetings at night in Southwark and elsewhere. For 
the crisis M’as becoming desperate. In the matter of his 
breach of Farliamcntary privilege on the 14th, indeed, the 
King had become decidedly apologetic. Tlie Lords \vere 
necessarily with the (.’ominous in thatmattm’, and he had seen 
his error. Ihit was it tiaie that lie liad remov(‘d Sir William 
Ikdfour from his post of Lieutenant of tlie Tower — removed 
the trusty Ilalfour, and a])pointed in his stead the notorious 
Colonel Lunsford^- It \vas too true. The rumour ran through 
the city on tlie 2lind ; and on subse.qmuit days there Avero 
debates in the (hniimons on the subj(.'ct, and an agreement to 
remonstrate uu'th tlie King. In tliis, however, the Lords, on 
tlie ground that the Tower \vas wliolly in iiis Majesty’s hands, 
refused to con(3ur, though twenty-two lords protested against 
the refusal. Every one saw that the appointment of Lunsford 
liad a meaning, and it v^as dreadful to speculate what the 
meaning might be. So violent vais tlie ieeling on the subject 
that, witliiii a day or two, the King cancelled the ajipointment, 

^ P;irl. Hijjt. II. 008— 970; and Rapin, Lunsford ^dvon by sonio Common Conn • 
IL 3w8— 400. cilmcn and other citizens of London in 

2 ^‘A man outlawed and most notori- a fietition to the Commons, 
oils for outraj^os ” is the descrif>tion of 
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giving Lunsf(n-(1 a knighthood and 500/. in coinponsation, 
and appointing Sir John ]>yron in his room. The concession 
was too liitc, oven laid l>yron hcon a po})nlar substitute tor 
Lunsford. (Jhristmas tliat year fell on a Saturday. On 
JMonday tlio 27tli — Hoxing-day, as the Londoners call it 
now, and perha])S called it then — greater crowds of citizens 
and ])iHaitices tlian ever w(*re gatliered round the two Houses 
in Westminster, hlocdcing u]) the narrow streets in the neigli- 
hourhood. i\s, for seveial days, there had been alarm at such 
gatherings, AVhitcLall was guarded, and inside weri^. many 
King’s oilicers (Oe/v^//r/w, as they began ab(jut tin's time to be 
call(Mlj looking out on tlie mob willi no goodwill. Jeers 
])ass('(l, taunts between the mob and tlie soldiers, till at last 
the hot-blooded oilicers sallital out with their swords, and 
cut and slaslied. Lh(*re W(‘re similar scenes round the two 
Houses and about the doors of the Al.)bcy, but especially in 
Westminster Hall, wliieb was the chief access to the Houses, 
and wluue tlie shops and booths, then pcuniitted there, had 
b(‘en shut up by their proprietors in terror.^ 

3’h(^ luMC) of one of tlu'se scenes was no less than Arch- 
bisho]) Williams. He had been Archbisbop of York, it is to 
bi'. rcunembered, for little more than three weeks — a short 
tiiiK' to luivo (‘ujoyed tin* dignity of being the oidy Archbishop 
in the House of Peers, and therefore virtually the first man 
there." ^Sh'.ver favuurahlc to an extixune limitation of the 
]iower of Lishops, and having indeeil, in his own draft-scheme 
of a ne\v constitution for the Church, expressly reserved fur 
the Lishops their seals in the Lords, he had not had his views on 


WJieiu tlierefore, the rabble came round tlie Houses of Piirlia- 


^ Tlie followino^ is from tlie Lords 
tTmirmds, J)oc. 'll, liitl. There be- 
“ in^ :x eoiicoiirso of ])e<)]do nhont tlio 
“ PaHiainoiit doors :iix<l tho place.. a<l- 
‘‘ joinino-, llio (Icntlemaii I slier was 
“ liirceled to^o and coinmaiid cliom, in 
‘‘ the King s name, to be gone, and dis- 
“ perse theinselvos to their places of 
‘O'diode, or else they shall bo proei eded 
“ against according to law. The (lontlo- 
manUsher returned this answer to the 
House - That he had commanded the 
‘"people, in tho King’s name, to bo 


“gone; and they are willing so to do, bnt 
“ they say they dare not, becau.se there 
is ('ol. Lunsford, with other soldiers, 
“ in Westininsti r Hall, that lie in wait 
for them with their swords di-awn ; and 
“that sonu? of them that wore going 
“through Wcsliniuster Hall liomo have 
“ been wonuded and cut oil their heads 
“by the said soldiers.’' 

In the Lords dournals I find almost 
every comnuttee during the time under 
notice headed by “ the L. Arebbp. of 
Vorke.” 
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ineiit crying “Xo Tlisliops,” ‘"No Hisliop.^,” Williiuiis’s indig- 
niitiun at the outrage Iranscejided tliat of the lay lords, lie 
was a man of good stately presence, and his hot Welsh 
hlood Avas apt to overboil. Accordingly, “ the llishop of 
“ Lincoln,” says liushworth, still calling him by his former 
title, ‘'coming, along with the Earl of Dover, towards the 
“ TFouse of Leers, observing a youth to cry out against the 
“ Ihsliops, the rest of tlie <:*itizeiis being silent, slipt from the 
“Earl of Dover, and laid hands on him; whereupon tlu^. 
“citizens withladd the youth from him, and about one 
“hundred of them, coming about his lordship, hemmed him 
“ill that he could not stir; and then all of them with a loud 
“voice cried out ‘No liishops,’ ami so let his lordship, the 
“Thshop, go.” AVe learn from other authoriti(\s that not only 
was the Archbisho]) jostle<l .and hustled, but his robes were 
torn, “fhit,” continu(‘s Rushworth, “there being three or 
“ four gentlemen walking mnir, one of tluun, named David 
“ Hyde, a reformado in the late army against the Scots, and 
“ now appointed to go in some command into Ireland, began 
“ to liustle, and said he Avould cut tlu^ throats of those round- 
“ headed dogs that baAvled against lUsho])s (wliicli passionate 
“expression of his, as far as T could ever learn, was the first 
“minting of that tciin or compellatioii of Jionndknnls^ which 
“afterwards greu- so general), and, saying so, drew his sword, 
“ and desired the otlier geutlemen to second him; but, they 
“ refusing, he was apprehended Ijy the citizens.” Lunsford 
iii nisei f, howevcu*, wjis at hand ; and during the rest of the day 
lie and some thirty or forty more were in possession of West- 
minster Hall .and the neighbourhood, charging among the 
crowd every now and then with drawn swordsd 

But wlio could have guessed Avhat was to follow ? Fuming 
with rage from his hustling on the 27th, Arclibisliop AVilliams 
bad shut himself up in his residemee, the Deanery of AVest- 
minster, thinking what Ik; should do next. What he did do 
only proved Avhat extraordinary blunders the most exjierienced 

^ Lonls Journal:^, Dec. 27 «#'7. ; Fuller’s Church History, H L loO, 131 ; 
Riiahsvorth, tV. 459 404 ; Clarendon, Mr- Forster’s U /O’re O’ r-s 

History, p. 135 “1 10 ; Rapin, 11. 403; pp. 67— 81. 
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man may commit Avlien goaded beyond bimself. A guard oi 
soldiers was found in tlie clmrcliyard of the A1)bey ; and, when 
it was asked by wliose coniniand they were there, the answer 
was, “ J^y the l/jrd Arehbisho]> of York’s.” This assumption 
of military autliorily Avas being remarkc‘d on by the Commons, 
and would ]n‘obnl)ly itself have le(l to some action against the 
Archbisho]), when he saA’'ed them the trouble by a more 
Hagrant ])ieee of impriuhmee, Avhieli involved not only himself, 
but also most of his K])iseo])al colleagues. Inviting all his 
fellow-T*relat(\s that ebanec'd to 1)0 in town at the moment to 
a coiire.r(‘nce in the Deanery, Williams proposc^l that they 
should agree in a joint protest, Avhieh, di])]>ing his ])en in the ink, 
he proc(*eded iIkmi and ther(' to draw up. In this doeunumt, 
address(Ml to tlu^ King and tlu' IIousim)!’ Lords, the petitioners 
declare, after som(‘- ])r(‘a,inbh‘, that, inasmuch as th(*v “have been 
“at several times violently mena(M*d, alfronted, and assaulted 
“ by multitudes of ])eoph‘ in thiur (doming to perform their 
“ S(‘rvic.(‘s in that lionourable House, and lately chased away 
“and ])ut in dangvr of their lives,” they dare not again sit 
and Aa)te in tla^ IIous(‘ until they are secui*ed against the 
reeurrenee of such insults ; and then, oliserving that “ their 
“fears are not built upon phantasies and conceits, but 
“u])on siu'h gi’oimds and ()bj(*cts as may well terrify men of 
“resolution and much constancy,” they formally protest 
before his IMajesty and the House of Leers “ against all laws, 
“orders, votes, resolutions, and determinations, as in them- 
“ s(‘lves null and of none (’llect, which, in their absimce, since 
“the 27th of this instant month of December lt)4l, have 
“already passed, as lik(;wise against all such as shall herc- 
“ after pass, in that most lionourable House <luring the time 
“ of this their forced and violent absence from the said 
“most honourable House.” They conclude by desiring his 
jMajesty to command the Clerk of the Peers to enter the 
Protest among his records. That a si‘t of sane men, ex- 
perienced in laws and forms, sliould liave joined in such an 
act might appear incredible. Nevertheless, trusting apparently 
that Williams, Avhohadonci* been Lord Iveepi'r, knew what he 
was about, all the Prelates prosent signed the Protest, and one 
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or two others, who were not present, l>iit within read i, added 
their names aflerwards, almost without readinj^* the doeii- 
inent. AceordiiiLil y, wlien Williams, with the paper in his 
pocket, W(Mit to Whitehall to present it to the Ivini^L there 
were twelve .si^natuiws to il. Williams’s own was first, and 
under it were those ot‘ IMorton of Diirliam, Wi’ight of Lich- 
field and ( V)ventry, Hall of Norwich, Owen of 8t. Asaph, 
rierce of Hath aiid W(dls, Coke of ILu-eford, Skinner of 
Oxford, AVren of Ely, Goodman of Gloucester, Towers of 
Pet(‘rl)ornug]i, and Owen of Llaiidatfd 

It would Iiave iHam well for tlie llishops liad (diark‘s ])ut 
the document in the firc^. Unforinnately, the Lord i\ec])er, 
Littleton, chanced to be present ; and Charles, not foreseeing 
tlie consecpiences, handed it to him to be recorded in the 
Peers’ liouks. Guly, therefore, on Thursday 1)(M'. 30, the 
Lord Keeper announced to the House his Alajesty’s command, 
and the Ih’otest was r(‘ad. Instantly the Lords rcHpiested a 
conference witli the Commons on a matter of “ high and 
dangerous conse(|uence,” not affecting tlu^ I.ords only, but 
extending to the (hjep entrenching upon the fundamental 
privileges and l)eing of Parliament.” Tlu^ conference was 
held, and the Commons saw their op[)ortniiity. Here they 
had been for sorin' months moving Bills for the exclusion of 
Bishops from Parliament. Unsuccessful in that, they had, by 
way of a step in tlie same direction, sought to incapacitate 
thirteen of the Bisliojis by a special im])eachmeiit on account 
of their misdemeaiionrs iu the Convocation of Id 10. In this 
too they wore meeting witii delay and oljsiructioii. But now, 
by an event perfectly jirovideiitial, jiower was ])ut into their 
hands. Twelve Bishops, among whom wenj tea of those 
already impeached, had walked into a tray) made by them- 
selves. They had walked into a trap ami shut tlu^ door. 
They had done an act which the Lords themselves were 
hound to pniiisli. On the afternoon of that same day, accord- 
ingly, a message having been brought up from tlie Commons 
by Mr. Glynn, accn.singthe twelve Prelates of liigh treason for 

’ Clar. Hist. pp. 140, Ml: Rushworth, IV. 40(S H .♦<«/.; Farl. Hist. IT. 90*1 sen. 

Fuller’* Church Hist. HI. 431- 488. 
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endeavouring in tlieir Protest **' to subvert the fundamental 
laws of tlie realm Jiiid the being of Parliament,” tlie Lords 
immediately ordered the twelve to lx; bronglit before them. 
Arrested that evening, brongbt in one by oik; by tlie Gentle- 
man Uslier, and informed of the aeensation against them, 
they phnided ignorance; and baste, disedaimed all treason- 
able intention, and b(‘songbt mercy. Tlienmpon, about eiglit 
o’elo(dv, ten of them wt‘r(; sent off tbrongli tlie darl< frosty 
evening as prisoners to tbe Tower; the other two, iNlorton* 
and AVriglit, on aeeount of their age and infirmilies, being 
conimitt(Ml to tlie milder, but more expensive, (nistndy of tlie 
Gentleman Usher. Ano(h(‘r Pishoj), Gnrli; of Winchester, who 
was then in tln^ Ilonse, and Avho was om^ of tbe thirteen pre- 
viously inipeaelied, was reipiired to disown tlie Proti^st wbich 
his bi’ethren had signed, before lu; was allowed to continue in 
the Housed 

Thus, on the last day of the year 1041, Laud, in his prison 
in the Tower, kmnv that lie had as his companions there, in 
other rooms, a whole Ix'vy of the Pishojis wliom lu; liad left 
at large about a yi^ar before, including his old enemy Williams. 
They wen; to be his companions there for eighteen vreeks. 
Inti;rchanges of courteous messages passed between Laud and 
them during this time; but the old man could not but enjoy the 
joke when In; was shown a caricature in wliich AVillianis was 
represented as the Decoy-duck, set at lilierty, according to the 
practice of farmers in his old Lincoln diocese, that he might 
inveigh; Avilder ducks into the net. Indeial, by this act of 
AVillianis, Kngiand was all but cleared of Pushoj)s for the 
time. Only seven Lrelates now remained at large — Curie of 
AA' inchester, AVarner of Pochester, Lridgman of Chester, 
Pioberts of Bangor, Alainwariiig of St. David’s, Duppa of 
Salisbury, Prideaux of Worcester, and Potter of Carlisle. 
This last, the popular or “ Puritan ” Bishop, Avas on his death- 
bed. He died Jan. 1G41-2. Of the others, most of whom, if 

1 Lords Jonmiilfl, Doc. flO, 1G41. The others expressed peniteneo— ATor- 
Tho Jiishops who socin to liave been ton .saying that this was the p:reate.st 
most resolute in their appearance were misc?y that ever hcl'cll him,” and Hall, 
Williams himself, Wren, and Coke. that “ this was the heaviest atilietion 
They simply declined saying anything. that ever came upon him.” 
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not all, had only escaped Williams’s decoy by the accident of 
their not being in town at the moment, several were already 
in virtual retirement. In fact, from December 1041, though 
the (picstion of hlpiscopacy was still so far from being settled 
that sub.st*(pient appointiiKaits to Bishoprics, presently to be 
noticed, ditl take place, Bishops as a body disappear for 
nearly twenty years from the liistory of England.^ 


CUARLFS’h coup D’kTAT, OR ATTFMl'TFT) AHRFST OF THE 
FIVE MEMRERS. 

After the tumults of Christmas 1641, and the mishap to the 
twelve Bishops, Charles appears to have 1)een at the end of his 
wits. Eor a day or two there seems to have been a tliought 
of yielding everything, and bringing Bym into the King’s 
counsels as tlie only ])ilot who could wcatlier the storm. 
Only for a day oi‘ two, however. Imimaliately theie was a 
rebound. 

Since the King’s return from Scotland be had been trying 
to remodel his Privy Council so as to bring its eom])Osition 
nearer to his own mind. Thus, on the very day after his 
return (Nov. 20), not content with liaving already dejudved 
Sir Henry 4'ane the. Elder of his ollict; of Treasurer of the 
ITou.sohold and conlerred that ofllce on Lord Savilo, he had 
ejected Vane from his Ministry altogether, by depriving him 
of the ScAU'etaryshi}) of State — whic.h oflice (or rather the 
joint Secretaryship vacant by Windel)ank’s tlight) he bestowed 
on the faitliful Mr. Nicholas, thenceforward known as Sir 
Edward Nicholas, or .Mr. Secretary Nicholas, and having INlr. 
Sidney Bere as his under-sccretaiy. Ibu’c, conscapieiitly, hy 
way of sample, was the attiuulance at a Council-meeting at 
Whitehall on the 11th of Decemlier: — the King, the Lord 
Privy Seal {i.r. the Earl of IManchester), the Duke of liich- 
rnond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
the T>oi(l Chamberlain (J.e, tlie Earl of Essex, who had super- 
seded tlie Elarl of Pemliroke in tliat oflice), tlie Elarlof Dorset, 

1 Vori>>U\r\Ari <::^tofilieFircM(-nihi rfif pp. lOii- lOS; Fuller’s Church Hist. 111,434, 
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the Earl of Bristol, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Berkshire, 
Viscount Saye and Sele, Lord Savile, Lord Dunsniore, Lord 
Goring, Lord Newburgh, Mr. Comptroller {i,e. Sir Thomas 
Jcrniyn), JMr. Secretary Nicholas, and the Lord Chief Justice 
of Common Plefis (i.c. Sir John Banks) J It is clear that this 
was not yet a working Ministry to Charles’s mind ; and, in 
fact, as we know, his real advisers at the time were one or 
two persons not nominally in iho. Ministry at all. The chief 
of these were Lord Digby, Lord Falkland, Sir John Cole- 
pepper, and Mr. Hyde. To bring the last three, as leaders of 
the Opposition in the Commons, openly into the Ministry had 
for some time been Charles’s intention; and just about New 
Year’s Day 1041-2 that intention was carried into eftect so far 
as Falkland and Cohipepper were concerned. Falkland was to 
be one of the principal Secretaries of State, or, in other words, 
joint Secretary with Nicholas ; and Colepepper was to take the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, vacant since the resignation 
of that otHce by Lord (Jottington, and was to hold the office 
for life.” Although the appointments were not, as we 
should now say, [/((zeffrd till about a week into January, they 
had beeri virtually made on New Year’s Day. On that day both 
Falkland and Colepepper took their oaths as Privy Coun- 
cillors.- The Xing was very anxious to bring Mr. Hyde 
also into the Council and Ministry ; but, though Hyde 
strongly recommended his friend Falkland to take office, and 
was the means of overcoming Falkland’s scruples, he pre- 
ferred remaining without office himself in the meantime. 
Accordingly Hyde, as well as his friend Lord Digby, remained 
out of the nominal Ministry.® There was brought into it, 
liowever, by way of compensation, tlie loyal young Earl of 
Southampton. He was sworn of the Privy Council and took 
his seat there Jan. 3, 11)41-2. 

The New Year’s Day, Jan. 1, 1641-2, on which Falkland 
and Colepepper took their seats in the Privy Council, was a 


' Minnto of Council meeting of this 
(late in State Paper Otlico. 

* Mr. F\>r.stor’s A r rent of the Five 
Members, p. 111. I find both Falkland 
and C()lei)epper signing along with other 

von. IT. 


Privy Councillors a licence, dated Jan. 1, 
1641-2, to a 'riios. Filbrick to travel 
abroad (S. P. O. document of that date). 

3 (nar. 1J6, la? (Hist.), and 938, 939 
(Life). 


Z 
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Saturday. On the previous Tluirsday, Dec. 30, the very day 
of the iiiiprisoiiiiieiit of the twelve Bishops, Pyiri liad warned 
the Comiuons, within closed doors, of some '‘design” to 
be executed that very day upon the House of Commons, for 
the fi’iistration of which it was necessary that they sliould 
apply to the City for a guard of trained bands, ryni s ex- 
pressions being enigmatical, and the information on which 
he acted being such as he could not jwoperly divulge, the 
Commons were, contented that day with a. new petition to the 
King for a guard under Essex. The following day, however, 
Denzil Holies, wlio had delivered tlie petition verbally to the 
King, having re])orted that his jMajesty reipiired it to be in 
writing, the Commons, while drawing u]) the petition, re(|uir(‘d 
three of their body, who \v(*re justices of the peace for West- 
minster, to set armed watches at convenient places round the 
House, and at the same time ordennl a number of halberds to 
bo brought into the House for the us(‘ of members in case of 
extremity. This was on Friday, the last day of tlu^ year; and, 
the next day licing New Year’s Day, and the day after that 
Sunday, there was no meeting of the House till Monday 
Jan. 3. Nothing had happened, and J’yni’s information 
seemed to have Ijcen defective.^ 

But, though he had been mistaken as to the day, Vym was 
right in fact. On the niorniugof Monday, the 3rd of January, 
the two Houses met as usual. In the Commons there was 
read the King’s answer to their petition of tlie preceding 
Friday. If liis own general assurance tliat he would ])rotect 
them was not enongli, he would give? tliom such a guard as they 
wanted. But lie did meanwhile give them that general 
assurance : " We do engage unto you solemnly the word of a 
" King that the security of all and every one of you from 
"violence is, and shall ever be, as much our care as the pre- 
"servationof us and our children.” ^ While this was being 
read in the Commons, what was passing in the other House ? 
This was Avliat was passing : — The Attorney-General, Sir 
Edward Ilerhert, having been called upon by tlic Lord Keeper 

2 8co Answer itself in Pari. Hist. II, 
im, 1005. 


^ Mr. Forster’s A nrst of the F{i>e 
pp. 10,5—112. 
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to make a comiminication with wliich his Majesty had 
entrusted him, stood up at tlie Clerk’s table, and, in the name 
of his Majesty, presented Articles of High Treason against 
Lord Kimbolton (Viscount Mandevillo), a member of tliat 
House, and ^Ir, JJenzil Holies, Sir Ai tliur Haselrig, Mr. Jolin 
Pym, Mr. John Hampden, and Mr. William Strode, members 
of the House of Commons. The Articles were seven in 
number. The first was a general accusation of having 
^traitorously endeavoured to subvert the fundamental laws 
and government of tliis kingdom ; ” the second, an accusa- 
tion of having traitorously aspersed his Majesty and his 
Government, so as to make him odious; tljc third, an acciisa- 
iion of having tam|)ere<l with the army ; the fourth, an accu- 
sation of having traitorously invited and encouraged a 
foreign power [the Scots] to invade his jMajesty’s kingdom 
of Kngland ; ” and the other three Artich;‘S rtdahMl to recent 
events, including the Christmas tumults. Tlie Attorney- 
General expressed his IMajesty’s desire that a Secret Com- 
mittee should be ap])oinled to examine the evidence which 
his Majesty would produce in sup[)ort of the charges, and 
that meanwhile the accused should be taken into sate custody. 
The Lords, though in no small agitation, behaved iirmly. 
They listened to Lord Kimbolton, who, standing up in his 
place in the House, holly denied the charges and challenged 
investigation. Instead of appointing the Secret Committee 
required, they appointed a committee to inquire into pre- 
cedents “ touching the regularity of the accusation,” and they 
took no steps for th(5 am^st of the accused. And here, accord- 
ing to Clarendon, Lord Highy, who was the secret mover of 
the whole business, utterly failed to do his part. “ The Lord 
Dighy,” says Clarendon, “had promised tlie King to move the 
“ House for the commitment of Lord Kimbolton as soon as 
“ the Attorney-General should have accused him ; which, if 
“he luid done it, would probably have raised a veiy hot dis- 
“ pute in the House, when many would have joined him. 
“ On the contrary, he seemed the most surprised and pev])lexed 
“ with the Attorney’s impeachment ; and, sitting at that 
“ time next the Lord Kimbolton, with whom he pretended to 

z 2 
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“ live with iiiiich friondship, he whispered him iu the ear with 
‘'some commotion (as he had a rare talent at dissimulation) 
“‘that the King mtts very mischievously advised, and it 
“ ‘ should go very hard bat he would know whence that 
“ ‘ counsel proceeded ; in order to which, and to prevent 
“ ‘ farther miscliief, he would go immediately to his Majesty.’ ” 
So saying, Lord Digby left the House. Meanwhile the groat 
news had reached the Commons. While that House, after 
hearing the King’s answer to their petition for a guard, was 
j)roceeding with otlier business, word was brought that several 
persons were then at the chambers of Mr. rym, Mr. Holies, Mr. 
Hampden, and other members, seizing their papers, and sealing 
up trunks and doors of wardrobes. The House immediately 
ordered the arrf‘st of smdi persons, and sent to rcfpiest the 
Lords to confer with them on this breacdi of Parliamentary 
privilege. The conference was held, and out of it grew a 
farther conference between committees appointed l)y both 
Houses. While the committees were absent on this business, 
however, the .serjeant-at-arms sent in notice that he had a 
message to the Commons from the King. Admitted to the bar 
of the House without his mace, he delivered his message. It 
was that he was commanded to “require of Mr. Speaker” five 
gentlemen, members of the House, and, “ these genthmien 
being delivered,” to “arrest them, in his Majesty’s name, of high 
treason.” He concluded by naming the five — “ ^Ir. Holies, 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, !Mr. Pym, ]\Ir. Hampden, iMr. ^^'illiam 
Strode.” The serjeant-at-arms having withdrawn, the House, 
who knew by this time what had already happened in the 
Lords, appointed a deputation of their own number, consisting 
of Colepepper, Lord Falkland, Sir Philip Stapleton, and Sir 
John Hotham, to wait upon his Majesty and inform him that 
his message was one of great con.sequence, concerning as it did 
the privilege of Parliament, but that tlu^y would take care that 
the five gentlemen named should be “ ready to answer any 
legal charge laid against them.” Accordingly, Pym, Hampden, 
Holies, Haselrig, and Strode were, one by one, enjoined by 
the Speaker, in the House's name, to attend duly in their 
places till the matter should be decided. Some farther orders 
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of both Houses, growing out of their conference, ended the 
business of this important day/ 

But next day, Tuesday Jan. 4, was still more important. 
Pym, Hampden, Holies, Haselrig, and Strode Avere duly in 
their places, according to injunction, and the forenoon in 
both Houses was spent in discussions and orders arising out 
of what had oecurnid. Each of the live accused in the Com- 
mons spoke at length in his own defence, all protesting their 
innocency and, about twelve o’clock, the House adjourned 
for an hour. When the House had resumed its sitting between 
one and two o’clock, and it had been ofhcially noted by the 
Speaker’s order that the live accused had again taken their 
places, and some memlHirs were speaking of ominous signs 
of armed gatlunangs round the King at Whitehall, there 
occurred the unpjiralleh;d incident which is thus abruptly 
noticed in the Commons Journals : — 

Ilis ^Iaj(‘.sty camo into the House, and took Mr, 8poak(?i’s 
chair. 

“ ( lentlcinon, 

1 am very sorry to have this occasion to come unto 
yon ^ ^ ” 

Here the entry breaks ofl', as if the excitement of the scene 
had paralysed the clerks at their Avork. But tliore remain 
ample and exact accounts of the scene by various bauds, 
substantially to this effect : — When the House Avas already 
full, and the llv^e accused had taken their seats, but, in con- 
sequence of secret information just recehed that the King 
meant to come in person to demand their arrest, a debate 
had arisen Avhether they should not retire, Avord Avas brought 
that the King had actually left Whitehall at the head of a 
large body of armed men and Avas ap])roacbing the House. 
Immediately it Avas urged that, to prevent the obvious con- 
sequences of an attemjit to seize them in the House, the 
five should withdraw. They all did so willingly, with the 
exception of Strode', who had to be forced out by bis friends. 

' Lords Journals, Jan. 3, 1641-2; worth, IV. 473 L > Pari. Hist. 11. 
Commons Journal.^, same date ; Hush- 1005—1000 ; ( lar. Hist. p. 1 43. 
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Tlioy had not got to the barge waiting for them at the river- 
side when Charles, with a band of some four or five hundred 
attendants, consisting of liis own usual guard together with 
pensioners, army-ofiicers, &c., armed with swords, pistols, and 
other weapons, arrived at Westminster Hall. The shops and 
stalls there had been shut up in alarm ; and, the armed men 
having formed themselves into two lines along the whole 
length of the Hall, the King advanced along the lane so 
formed, and, ascending the stairs at the other end leading to 
the Commons House, passed through the lobl)y into that 
House, where never King was, as they say, but once Henry 
the Eighth.” A considerable number of officers and others 
pressed after him, as far as the door, whicli they forcibly ke[)t 
open that they might see Avduit passed within. Captain 
David Hyde, the inventor of the term Eoundhead,” stood 
just outsiihi the door, holding liis sword u])right in its scab- 
bard ; and just inside, leaning against the door, was the 
Scottish Y/dil of lioxlnirgh. When the King entered, followed 
only by his nejdiew, the Elector Palatine, all the members 
rose and took off their liats, the King also removing liis. 
(jlancing at the place on the right near the bar where Pyni 
used to sit, but not seeing his well-known face there, the 
King passed u]), still glancing right and left, and the mem- 
bers bowing, till he came to the Speaker’s chair; whore, 
Lenthall stepping forth to meet him, he said, "‘Mr. Speaker, 
T must borrow your chair a little,” and so stood on the step 
of the chair, Init did not sit down. There was a long pause ; 
and then the King, who usually spoke indistinctly, and with 
much stammering, addressed tlie blouse in a speech which, 
fortunately, John Jiushworth, the assistant-clerk of the 
House, had sufficient jiresence of mind, or sense of duty, to 
take down as it was spoken, in shorthand. “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “ 1 am sorry for this occasion of coming unto you. 
“ Yesterday I sent a serjeant-at-arms upon a very important 
“ occasion, to apprehend some tJiat by rny command were 
“ accused of high treason ; whereunto I did expect obedience, 
“ luul not a message.” Then, after some words to the effect 
that in casevS of treason tliere could be no privilege, he 
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continued, Therefore I am come to know if any of those 
persons that were accused are here.” Then, looking round, 
he said by way of parentlicsis, I do not see any of them : 
I think T sliould know tlicni.” There was another sentence, 
to tlie etfect tliat the nouse could not be in a right way wliile 
such ])ersons were in it, ending Therefore I am come to tell 
you that I must Jiave llunn, wheresoever T find then).” 
Then again, interrupting liimself, the King called out “ Is 
IMi*. byni lu;re ^ ” to which nobody made answer. Tui'iiing 
to tlui Speak(‘r, who was stjuiding by the cliair, his iMajesty 
a.sked /um whether any of Die ])ei‘sons accused we]*c in the 
House, and, if so, wliere. “ Hay it j)Iease your iMajcsly,” 
said Lenthall, kicH^ling, “ I ])avc neither (Acs to see nor 
'' tongue to speak in this plac(», but as tlu‘. Housti is ])leas(!d 
'‘to direct me, wliosii s(‘rvant I am here; and 1 humbly l.)Og 
"your ^Majesty’s pardon that L cannot give any other answer 
" tlian tliis to wljat yoin- Ha.jesty is ])leased to demand of 
"me.” The King replied, "Well, well! ’tis no matter: I. 
think my eyes are as good as another’s,” and continued to 
look about. Not iinding what he wanted, he resumed : " Well, 
" since T see all my birds are llown, T do expect from you 
" tliat yoTi will send them unto me as soon as they return 
" liither,” adding a few words, chielly in re[)etition of phrases 
already uttered, and concluding, " otlierwise 1 must take 
" my own course to find them.” Then, descending from 
wliere he was, he left the House, with much show of pas- 
sion, followed by the Hrince Palatine, but not without 
hearing loud cries, I'rirllegel Frlvilajc! shot after him by 
many of the members as ho passed through their ranks.^ 
One fancies Cromwell’s face on the occasion, and liow It 
looked. 

What miglit have been the conse<iuence had the Five 
members been present, and the King had called in his 
armed followers to seize them, can hardly be imagined. 
Not improbably there would have been a gemual strife on 
the floor of the House, in which the members would liave 

* Commons Journals of date in qtics- (including Rush worth’s original notes) 

tion ; Rush worth, IV. 477,478; Pari. Islr, YomXvv a A oj tht Fict Memhrvs, 

Hist. II. 1009-1011 ; but soo, for a con- pp. 179 — 195. 
spectus and digest of all tho accounts 
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been overpowered and many of them killed, but the King 
himself might have fared badly.^ As it was, the happy pre- 
caution of the absence of the Five converted the attempted 
coup d'etat into a failure. It was a failure so egregious that 
the King must almost immediately have repented of his act. 
It is true he maintained the high vein of kingly indignation 
for a day or two more, lie sent for John Eushworth, and, 
having procured from him a copy of his speech, extended 
from the shorthand notes which Eushworth had taken in 
the House, he amended the speecli in a few particulars and 
had it published. He issued a proclamation for the arrest 
of the Five wherever they might chance to be. Kay, know- 
ing that they were in the City, he went into the City himself, 
to talk with the Mayor and Corporation, dine with one of the 
Sheriffs, and ascertain wliether the City would to any extent 
stand by him against the Parliament. Digby, knowing the 
very house in Coleman Street wh(*re the Five were hid, even 
proposed to go, with Lunsford and a chosen band of deter- 
mined men, and take them by force or leave them dead. But 
all was in vain. The City, at first panic-stri(;ken, had roused 
itself in universal commotion round the Five celebrities it 
sheltered. To the cry of A rm ! Arm ! wliich had run througli 
the streets and into the suburbs, as many as 140,000 are 
said to have responded, armed in every fashion ; and a tem- 
poraiy commander for this force, if it should be riMpiired, 
was at hand in Philip Skippon, a plain veteran wlio liad 
served in the Low Countries, originally as a waggoner to Sir 
Francis Vere, but, having risen to a Captaincy, had become 
a teacher of fenciiig and the pike and musket exorcise in 
London, and was now well-known and popular in the city as 
Captain of the Artillery Garden.*^ 

The conduct of the Parliament meanwhile was masterly, 
fleeting on the day after the outrage, to declare it a 
])reach of privilege, and the like, tlie Commons had ad- 

^ Accordin^^ to D'P^ves, the plan waiting’, and there f^von them the »ig- 
agreed upon, had the Five been in the nal. hut D’l^vos asks whether it is 
House, and Uie House lia<l refused to likely that they would have w’aited long 

give them up, was for his Majesty to enough to see his Majesty safe, 

liavc retired ha<*k to the entrance lob]>y, ® Kush worth, IV. 478 —480; Walker’s 

where liis most eager followers were II 1st, of liiihpenih»cif^ Part I. p. 1U>. 
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journed their sittings for six days ; having ordered, liow- 
ever, that a committee, which all members might attend, 
should meet meanwliile daily at Guildhall or elsewhere in 
the City. 4'he Lords also adjourned ; so that virtually, for six 
days, the l^arliament was within the city of London. In 
short, the King’s own friends in the City had to advise him 
that nothing could he done. Jlis reluctance to believe this 
was shown by his re-issuing (rfan. 8) a proclamation for tlu; 
arrest of the Five. This was met on the ])art of the Com- 
mons’ committee in the City hy a re])ly which justific^d ])!'()- 
spectively whatever llic citizens might iiiid it necessary to do 
in defence, and l)y an order constituting Skippon ^lajor- 
Gencral of the ^lilitia of the City, with special instructions 
to guard the ’l\)W(‘r. At length, on the loth of January, 
convinced that farther proceedings were liopel(‘ss, and not 
able to abide the spectacle of the re-asstmihling of rarliament 
in Westminster, with tlie Five in triumph in the midst of 
them, Charles left Whitehall (’which lie was to see no more 
till his last return to it), and went iirst to llam[)(on Court, 
and tlience to Windsor. He was accompanied hy the Queen, 
the Frince of Wales, the ITince IClector, Secretary Nicholas, 
and a lew lords.’ 


KING AWAY FROM J.ONOUN: FAKLIAMENT MASTER OF THE FIELD: 

nisnoi’s’ EX(TA'sroN hill i’Assed: the militia glestion. 

The King having withdrawn, Farliament was master of the 
field. Accordingly, from its triumphant re-assemhling on the 
11th of January, with the Five members in the midst, con- 
veyed with shouts and cheers up Hu? river from the thty, there 
were two months of almost uninterrupted progress on their 
part, the King only hearing of their proceedings as he moved 
about from place to place, and having intercourse Muth them 
by message and lettei’. 

First of all, tliere was the sweep of revenge against the 


^ Tlio events between the 4th ami detail by Mr. Forster: Arrest ttf tin' 

the 11th of .Ian., hero compressed into Fire p[>. ia.'> as7. 

one or two paragraphs, arc narrated in 
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agents, or supposed agents, in the late attempted co'iqi 
Attorney-General Herbert, Lord IMgLy, the Duke of Ilich- 
niond, Sir John Byron, Colonel Lunsford, and others, were all 
struck at, or tlireatened. An example, collaterally, ^vas made 
of Sir Kdward Deering, whose r(‘ccnt backing towards the 
King’s side on the Grand llemonstranee, and even on the 
question of Bisliops, had lost him his former popularity, 
and wlio had brought himself under censure by publishing 
some of his speeches in the House, with accompanying re- 
flections, so as to set luniself right with the public. 1die 
book was voted scandalous and dishoiioiirabJf^ to tiu'. House, 
and ordered to be burnt by the hangman; Deering himself 
was expelled the House, and committed to the Tower for a 
few days ; and a new writ was issued for llu^ County of Kent 
(Feb. 2).^ And Deering’s case was but a samph*. “ Maligiiants 
and evil counsellors’' was tlie phrase that now went and came 
between the two Houses. It was a phrase that hung ovan* 
the heads of many more than were as yet denounced indi- 
vidually.- Even the Queen began to be named as a fit object 
for impeachment. 

But the Commons took farther advantage of the occasion 
than by merely denouncing individual malignants. They 
brought forward again tlie questions they had Ibrmerly been 
pressing. They besieged the Lords more vehemently with 
these questions than ever before ; they dashed them, as it were, 
against the doors of that House, with calls to it either to 
cease the policy of obstruction, or to be obstructive still and 
take the consequences. This determination of the Commons 
cither to hurry the Lords with them, or to sweep through 
tliem and past them, was specially apparent in a conference 
between the two Houses on the 25th of January. The 
conference was nominally occasioned hy new petitions for 
Itcformation in Churcli and State which had been sent in 

^ Commons Journals, Fel). 2, HHI -2. original — maltut upiig, ‘^^bad fire,” and 

Accordinv^ to Fuller ((Jhurcli Hist. itw.hnn iiyitunif bad wood.” But tho 
III. 14:0, who seems, hovyever, only to word occurs at least seventy years 
say here what others were saying, tho before this date in Knox’s llUlortf of 
word was first coined in Eng- the lipformaiion i)i Sroffand. It may 

laud in or about 1042. He gives two have been imported fniui Scotland into 
fanta.stic derivations of it, or oiits Latin England. 
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from various English counties ; but really it was on the 
general slate of affairs. Pym, who was the sjjokesman of 
the Commons, made an address to the Lords, after the peti- 
tions liad been read, the key- word of which was Obstrnrf ion . 
He played upon this word ; he iterated and reiterated it, with 
that sense of the importance of a well-chosen plirasc winch 
marks the accustomed orator. There v/as Obstruction, he 
said, everywhere and in every direction. There was Obstruc- 
tion to lieformation in matters of lleligion ; there was 
Obstruction in Trade ; there was Obstruction to the llelief 
of Ireland ; there was (Ibstruction to Ih’osecution of De- 
linquents ; there was general 01)struction to tlie ])rocee{lings 
of raiiiannait ; and tlua'e was Obstruction to })roviding for 
the Defence of the Kingdom. Every time that the word 
‘'Obstruction’' passed Pym’s lips, it must have been like 
a lasli administered to the Peers. Put ho did not leave his 
intention to be inferrcMl. “ 1 am now come to a conclusion/’ 
he said in peroratio]i, “ and T have nothing to propound to 
“ your lordsliips hy way of’ ivcpiest or desire from the House 
“ of Commons. 1 dou])t not but your judgment will tell you 
“ what is to be done : your consciences, your honours, your 
“ interests, will call upon you for the doing of it. The Com- 
“ mons will be glad to have your concurrence and help in 
“ saving of the kingdom ; but, if they fail of it, it should not 
“ discourage them in doing their duty. And, whether the 
“ kingdom be lost or saved (but I hope, through Cod’s blessr 
“ ing, it will be saved), they shall be sorry that tlui story 
“ of this present Parliament should tell posterity that, in 
“ so great a danger and extremity, the House of Commons 
“ should be enforced to save the kingdom alone, and that the 
“ House of Peers should have no part in the honour of the 
“ preservation of it.” This was strong language ; but it was 
followed by stronger. In a message from the Commons to 
the Lords (Feb. 1) reipicsting them to join the Commons in a 
new petition to the King respecting the charge of the lorts 
and Militia of the kingdom, it was distinctly intimated that 
the Lords “ must not expect the Commons to come to them 
again on tliis business,” and a rctpiest was made that those 
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lords wlio conoAUTcd with the Coiiiinons should aimouncc 
their concurrcAice, tliat they might be kiiown4 

All Loudon iiiid tlie country round had caught PynVs 
watcliword ot “ Obstruction.” About the most significant 
token of tins was a petition brought to the Commons, Feb. 4, 
from the Gentlewomen, Tradc.smcu’s Wives, and many 
others of the Female Sex, all inhabitants of the city of 
London and the suburbs thereof.” Lhe petition was actually 
brought to the doors of the House by a large deputation of 
tliose udio had signed it, headed by a Mrs. Ann Stagg, th(^ 
wife of a well-to-do brewer. AV hen the i)(*tition was read, it 
might well have seemed, from its Idgli and passionate key, 
that it had actually Ijeen composed l)y women. “ Notwith- 
standing tliat many wortliy deeds have been dom^ by you,” 
it said, “ great danger and fear do still attend us, and will, as 
long as Popish Lords and superstitious Lishops are suffered 
“ to have their voice in the House of P(‘ers, that accursed 
and abominable idol of the Mass sulferod in the kingdom, 
and that arcli-enemy of our prosperity and reformation 
“ [Archbishop Laud] lieth in tlie Tower, yet not receiving 
'Miis deserved punisliment.” Again, concerning Ireland, 
and especially tlie outrages on women in the insurrection 
there: “ Have we not just cause to fear th(‘y will prove fore- 
“ runners of oifr ruin, except Almighty God, by the wisdom 
and care of this Parliament, be pleased to succour us, our 
“ husbands and clnldren, wliich are as dear and tender to us 
'' as the lives and blood of our hearts ? To sec them murdered 
and mangled and cut to pieces before our eyes ; to see our 
‘‘ cliildren dashed against the stones, and tlie motlier’s milk 
mingled with the infant’s blood running doum the streets ; 
to see our houses on darning fire over our lieads ! Oh ! liow 
“ dreadful would this be ! ” TIkj petition ends with reasons 
why the yietitioners liave done a tiling so uiinsual in tlieir sex 
as to meddle with politics. ‘‘ It may be thouglit strange, and 
unbeseeming our sex,” they say, “to show ourselves by way 
“ of pe3tition to this Honourable Assembly ; but, the matter 

^ P;irl. Hist. II. 1010 p.f spf/. ; Ru.shworth, TV. 508 pf sen. ; Commons Journals, 
FeK 1, 1041-2. 
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'' being rightly considered of, the right and interest we have 
in tlie comiiioii and piddic cause of the Church, it will, 
as wc conceiv(i, under correction, be found a duty coiu- 
‘‘ inanded and recjuircd : — 1. Jlecause Christ liath purchased 
us at as dear a rate ns he liath done men, and tliorefore 
“ rcquiretli the like obedience, for tlie same mercy, as of men. 

2. llecause in the free enjoying of Clirist in Ids own laws, 
“ and a nourishing estate of the Church and Commonwealth, 
“ consisteth the happiness of women as well as men. 3. l>e- 
'' cause women are sharers in the common calamities that 
accompany both (diurch and Comnionw(‘all]i, when o])])res- 
“ sion is exercised over the (diurcli and Kingdom wherein 
“ they live, and unlimited power givTii to the l^relates to ox- 
“ (U’cise authority over the consciences of women as well as 
'' men : witness Kewgate, Smithtield, and other places of 
persecution, wherein women as well as men have felt the 
“ smart of tlieir fury.”^ 

The Women’s Petition against Bisho])s, and two other 
petitions to the same ctfect ]U'es(*nted about the sjuiu^ time by 
the Prentices and Sailors of Pondon and the Stnad Porters, 
became afterwards, of course, a fertile subject of jest with 
the Royalists. It is worth noting, however, as at l(*ast a coin- 
cidence, that it was on the very day after the Women’s Peti- 
tion that, the Lords made that great concc^ssion which had 
heen so long demanded by the Commons in vain. On Satur- 
day, the bth of F(d)riiary, 1(141-2, the Pill for excludimj* 
Bishops from I'arliament was read in the Lords for the third 
time, and, after debate, ]>asscd by that House, only the Bishops 
of Winchester, Rochester, and Worcester (Curie, AVarner, and 
Prideaux) disstuiting. Here is the formal entry of this im- 
portant fact as it stands in the Lonls Journals : “ JToiHc 
“ 3'^ rive Iveta vst BiUa, An Act for .Disabling all persons iu 
'' Holy Orders to exercise any Temporal JuiLsdictiou or 
Authority : And, being put to the (J\u‘stiou wlieilier this 
Bill, with the Alterations and Additions, sbonld pass as a 
‘‘ Law, it was resolved it should ])ass as a Law.” - 


1 Pnvl. Hist. 11.1072-1070. 


“ LorUs .lournal.; of ilatc. 
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Thus, after nearly a year of swaying to and fro between 
the two Houses, had the first of the great measures of 
Church Eeforni pressed by the inovement i)arty in the Com- 
mons been pushed through the House of Lords. Great, of 
course, was the popular rejoicing. The question of the future 
constitution of the Church of England, it is true, remained 
still undecided; but the exclusion of tlie Bishops from Parlia- 
ment was regarded as a step which would make all the rest 
easy. But would the King give his assent to the Bill ? This 
was now the point. 

The King, mIio had been alternating between Windsor and 
Hampton Court, still keeping away from London, but in daily 
communication with Parliament on one subject or another, 
was in a state of mind in which it was almost a matter of 
indifference to him what Bills he now passed or did not pass. 
His chief adviser in the covp (Veiat, Lord Digby, had fled 
beyond seas for his life ; but Charles had around him, or 
in communication with him, such counsellors as Colcpepper, 
Falkland, Hyde, Xicholas, the J)uke of Piichmond, the 
]\Iar(|uis of Hertford, and the Earls of Newcastle and South- 
ampton. The Queen’s influence too M^as greater than ever. 
As the result of the consultations held in the little royal 
conclave, it was determined that nothing s])ecial should be 
done at present in the way of farther opposition to Parlia- 
ment ; but that (1) the Queen should be sent quietly out of 
the kingdom with the crown jewels, on pretext of accom- 
panying into Holland her eldest daughter, recently married to 
Prince AVilliam of Orange, Init really to purchase arms; and 
(2) that the King should then gradually retire into the north, 
leaving Parliament to its courses, and waiting for time and 
means to retrieve all by war. This being the plan, what 
mattered it, save in res])cct of the King’s own not, ions of 
decorum, how much he should yield in addition to what had 
been yielded already ? On this principle it was that, since 
his departure from Whitehall, he had seemed to acquiesce in 
his new position as a monarch bound to succumb. He had 
offered, for example, to waive all proceedings against the Five 
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members; and when the Commons insisted on a full legal 
investigation into the charges against these members, he had 
begged them to let liygones be bygones. Again, he had 
given liis consent to tlie removal of Sir Joliii llyron from the 
Lieutenancy of tlie Tower and the a})pointment of Sir John 
(Jonyers in his rooni.^ 

Would his complacency carry him so far as an assent to 
the Bill for excluding r>ishoj)S from Parliament and political 
power ? Here, at all events, would he not make a stand? 
Most men ex[)ected that he would, and nearly all the faithful 
of his own party thought tliat he should. Lor a few days, 
accordingly, lu^ did resist. But judge of the sorrow and 
consternation among the friends of the Church everywhere, 
and Judge abovt^. all of poor LaiuVs feelings in the Tower, when 
it bocaine known that on the 13tli of Lebrnary the Xing 
had yielded. On that day he gave Ids assent by commission 
to two Bills together — the one a Bill for ])ressing soldiers for 
Ireland, tlie other the Pishops’ Exclusion P>ill. 

WJirre had this laps(^ of tli(‘ King from his duty to the (Jiureh 
taken ])lace ? Wliere fait in Cantmhnry itself, whore he chaiHjed 
to be for a day or two, on his way to Dover to see his wife and 
daughter embark for Holland ? Tru(‘, in tlui very fact of his 
being then there, and on that errand. Clarendon finds the 
reason for his yiedding. The act, (Jarendon himsidf thinks, 
was one of the King’s Idunders. It shook to the foundations 
the faith that many of his most devoted subjects had hitherto 
reposed in him. It strengthened the hands of his opponents 
for anything they might yet do against Episcopacy, by beget- 
ting a belief among the King’s lay adherents that the cause 
of Episcoj)acy was dc faefo defunct,, and tliat it was unneces- 
sary in future to encumber their allegiance to monarchy with 
any care for the remaining stump of Prelacy in the Church. 
From this one infers that Clarendon himself, then Mr. H^ule, 
disapproved of the act at the time. But he tells us that 
those of gix^atest trust about the King ” agreed in j)crsuading 
him to it, urging many obvious reasons of immediate policy, 
and among them one which was all-prevalent. If the King 

1 Clar. 939 912 (Life); Kuahworth, IV. .^>19. 
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sliould have to begin a civil war, it was argued, it would be better 
for liim to l)Ogiii it on some other question tlian that of the 
political riglits of an order already so much crippled, and so 
useless to him, as the Pusbops. For example, there was the 
great JMilitia business which the Parliament were now stirring 
— tlie question of the right of Parliament to prescribe to 
tlie King in such matters as the command of the Forts of 
the kingdom, and the levying, training, and officering of the 
Forces. Would not that be a better question on which to 
make a final stand ? There was already a considerable 
opposition in the Lords to the Pill of the Commons on 
this question, and tlicro might be a much more powerful 
rally of the King’s friends on it than on any question of 
the mere status of Bishops ! Besides, by yielding in this 
Imsincss of the Bishops, might not the King avert the 
^lilitia business, or get it postponed ? Among the advisers 
who so argued, if antecedents are to bo trusted to, must 
certainly have beiui Falkland, Unless he had changed his 
mind, tlie restriction of the power of the Bishops must have 
been ])leasing to him on its own account. But there was 
a still more potent adviser in the Queen. Caring little, on 
her own account, for Bishops of any Protestant denomination, 
and, indeed, instructed, Clarendon hints, by her spiritual 
advisers, that the duty of Poman Catholics might lie in con- 
tributing to the extinction of such anomalies, she not only 
adopted the arguments of the King’s other advisers, but 
added an argument of her own. If the King refused his 
assent to the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, would there not bo 
fresh tumults, and might not her own departure from the 
kingdom be prevented, and the whole jdan perilled of which 
that w^as a part? Probably neither this argument nor all the 
others together would have carried the point but for a course 
of reasoning which went on more peculiarly in the mind of 
(Jharles himself. A lover of the Church and a Laudian 
as he certainly was, Charles would ])robably have resisted 
the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill to the end if he had considered 
any assent he might give to it, as circumstances then 
v’crc, binding when circumstances should alter. What 
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says Clarendon ? An opinion that the violence and force 
“ used in procuring it rendered it absolutely invalid and 
"void made the confirmation of it less considered, as not 

being of strength to make that act good which was in itself 
" null.” In other words, the King gave his assent to the 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill chiefly because he did not consider 
that the assent had any meaning or inferred any obligation.' 

Meanwhile the two Houses, not too curiously scrutinizing 
the King’s motives, were exultant over his act. The King’s 
assent to the two Bills, of which the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill 
was one, was signified on the 14th of February, and at the 
same time there was a gracious message to both Houses from 
his Majesty, to the effect that he would gratify their desires 
for religious reformation in every way. For example, he would 
execute the laws against the Koman Catholics, and issue, if 
recpiired, an immediate proclamation for the expulsion of 
all Bomish priests from the kingdom. " Concerning the 
"government and liturgy of the Church,” he would "refer 
"that whole consideration to the wisdom of his rarliament,” 
only desiring not to be pressed to any farther single act on 
his part till the whole should be "so digested and settled by 
" both Houses that his Majesty might see what was fit to be 
‘‘ left as well as what was fit to be taken away.” Nothing 
could be more satisfactory, and the two Houses thanked his 
Majesty accordingly.*^ 

So far as the King’s assent to the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill 
was a device for facilitating the Queen’s departure out of 
England, it was perfectly successful. On the 23rd of 
February Charles saw her on board ship at Dover, together 
with the Princess of Orange (i. e. the King’s eldest daughter, 
Mary, then only ten years of age, but married, or affianced, 
since May 2, 1640, to William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
by whom she was afterwards the mother of William ITT. 
of England). Tieturning from Dover to Oreenwich, where 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York joined him, and 
still avoiding London, Charles passed northward by degrees on 

1 Pari. rii«t. 11. 1087; and Clar. pp. 171, 172. ? Pari. Hist. II. 1088 
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his way to York. He was at Tlieobalds, in Herts, on the 
28th of rebriiary, at Royston on the 3rd of March, at New- 
market on the 7th, at Huntinf^don on the 14tli, at Newark 
on the 17th, at Doncaster on the 18th, and at York on 
the 19th.^ 

Perceptibly, as Charles thus moved north and farther and 
farther away from London, he changed his tone witli the 
Parliament. He had yielded on the Church question; but 
there was that other great question, already in discussion 
betw’een him and tlie Parliament when his assent to the 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was given — the question of The 
Militia of the Kingdom. Tliis great constitutional ([uestion, 
which the Commons liad long been agitating in the back- 
ground, had at length been definitely brought to a bearing by 
an Ordinance of the Commons, Eeb. 9, 1G42-3, for settling 
the power of the Militia in tlic several counties in certain 
persons to be presently nanual. Actually within the next day 
or two, a list of persons deemed lit for the supreme mili- 
tary power in the different counties was drawn up by the 
Commons. “ Iicsolved that the Earl of Holland shall bo 
nominated by this House to be Lord- Lieutenant of Berkshire ; ” 
“ Resolved that the Earl of Bolingbrokc shall be nominated by 
this House to be T/ml- Lieutenant of the county of Bedford : ” 
so the Commons began Eebruary 10; and on that and the 
following day they traversed, in near alphabetical order, all 
the counties of England and Wales, nominating some great 
nobleman, or other very distinguished person, for the 
lord-lieutenancy of each, always on the rule that the same 
person might have two sliires under his command, but no 
more. On the 12th there was a supplementary Resolution 
for the City of London, vesting the government and orderiiitT 
of its Militia in nineteen persons, of whom jMajor-Oenerai 
Skippon Avas one, six were aldermen, and the rest citizens. 
On the 16th of February the Ordinance, duly engrossed, and 
with all the names inserted, went up to the Lords; where, ‘‘ it 
being put to the question, it was resolved That this Ordi- 
nance shall pass, and be ])resentcd to his Majesty.’' Thus, n^ 

1 Pari. Hist. It. 1100; Rushworth, IV. 484. 
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sooner had the King yielded on the question of the Bishops 
than he had found himself assailed on the most essential 
question of his own prerogative. Till the Queen was safely 
gone he had staved off the matter ; but no sooner was she 
gone, and he had passed London on his way north, than he 
had given signs that on this question at all events he would 
he immoveable. From Theobalds on the 28th of February 
he had sent such an answer to the representation of the 
two Tfoiises respecting the Militia Ordinance that the Houses 
had voted it a “ direct denial.” Then, at each stage of his 
journey north, messages on the same subject pursuing him, 
expressed more and more resolutely by the two Houses, 
he also had waxed firmer and firmer. To the Earl of Pern- 
])roke, who had been sent to persuade him, if possible, to 
yield the power of the Militia to Parliament, his answer 
at Kewmarket on the 10th of March had been “ JVo, hy God ; 
not for an houry ^ 

i Commons :in<l Lords Journals of the days oitofl ; Rushworth, IV, 520 — 538 : 
Pari. Jlist. II. 101)7 1127. 
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two MOEK ANTI-EPrsCOIWE PAMPHLETS OE MILTON. 

Ope last siglit of IMilton Mas in July 1041, or jnst before 
tlie King’s visit to Scotland, and tin? symptoms of Inll and 
reaction which accompanied that event. lie had then come 
forth as a resolute Fail i anient arian writer, a Root-and-Branch 
pamphleteer. He liad given three Anti-E])is(*opal pam])hlets 
to the world in <puck succession — his large maiden-pamphlet 
entitled Of Ihformal ion ami the Cauiies that hitherto have 
hindered it; his slighter jiamjihlet entitled Of Pretatical 
Epiiticopacy, in reply to lasher’s deduction of Episcopacy from 
Apostolical times ; and his merciless personal onslaught on 
Bishop Hall, entitled Aniiiiadversiori!^ on the Remonstimyit' s 
Defence ar/aimt Smecti/mnviis. Since then he had been 
living, as before, vith his two nephew-pupils, in Aldersgate 
Street. He may have taken an autumn holiilay somewhere 
during a part oi‘ the time of the King’s absence in S(‘otland 
and the Recess of Farliament. But from the time of the 
re-assembling of the Farliament ((let. 20, 1()41) we are to 
suppose him domiciled again in London for observation and 
Mau’k. "J’he winter had passed, and it \vas now March 
l()41-2. 

There are some rather curious traces of Milton during 
these months as a London citizen and tax -payer. It may lie 
remembered that, in June 1041, the Farliament had decreed 
a Foil-tax on all English subjects in order to clear off the 
expenses of the English and Scott isli armies in the north. 
Oreat care seems to have been taken in London to secure 
coniYilete returns of all persons liable to this poll-tax ; and, 
as every person, of either sex, over sixteen years of age, and 
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not a pauper, was liable, the London poll-tax returns of 1041, 
if tliey could be all recovered, would be about the most in- 
teresting possible repertory of information respecting persons 
and ])laces in tlie Loudon of that date. For example, though 
we sliould have known independently that Milton then lived 
ill Aldersgate Street, and even that he lived in a garden-house 
there at the end of an entry, we should not have been able 
to tix the of Aldersgatci Stre(‘t where this entry was 

but for a particular record in tlie Kxclieipier, which is in 
fact one of the returns ha* tlui aforesaid poll-tax, and is 
entitled A Look of the Xaines and Surnames, Degrees, 
Jiaiiks, and Qualities of all tlie Inhabitants of the Ward of 
Aldersgate, London, July 1541.’' it is from this document 
that wo learn tliat the ])art of Aldersgate Stnud in which 
JVIilton resided was that known as “ the Second Precinct of 
St. Piotolph Parish ; ” also that he had a servant called Jane 
Yates, and that among his neighbours in the same precinct, 
or (dose by, were his old friend and schoolmaster, Alexamhu* 
(Jill the younger. Sir Thomas Cecil, i\rr. Auditor Ikn'ey, 
Mrs. l^illavicini. Dr. Tlieodore Diodati, the father of his 
deceased friend Cliarles Diodati, and others already named. 
1'iie document does not give the sums at which the dilVerent 
persons were rated for the poll-tax ; 1:)ut, as the rate for an 
Escpiire, or a Doctor of Law or Physic, was 1 ()/., and the rate 
for a Comnion-Couiicilman or person of similar quality 5/., 
and as “every man that may dispend 50/. a year of his 
own” was rated at 2/., we cannot suppose ^liltoii let otf under 
this last sum. Jane Yates, his servant, had to pay at least 
6d, But, whatever the sum was, Milton Avas in no hurry to 
pay it. Tn a subsecpient Exchequer paper, entitled “ The 
Names of those who have not paid us of the Gentry in the 
Second Precinct,” Milton is named as one of the defaulters. 
Gill and Mrs. Pallavicini were in his company in this respect, 
as also was l)i\ Diodati, whose unpaid rate must have been 
10/. As the date of this document is not given, we may 
suppose, if we like, that Milton's neglect to pay arose from 
his being out of town when the collection was made ; but 
it is quite as likely that it was intentional. He can hardly. 
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indeed, have objected to giving 21, or so towards indemnifying 
the Scots, who at that time, as we shall see, were high in his 
esteem. On the contrary, he may have desired not to part 
with the Scots too soon, and may therefore have deferred to 
the last moment a contribution which was to go partly to 
that result. That, in any case, ^lilton’s delay in paying his 
poll-tax did not proceed either from insufticient means, or 
from niggardliness in a public cause, is interestingly proved 
by a third local record. This is a list of persons in the 
same Second Precinct of St. Botolph’s Parish in the Ward of 
Aldersgate, who, in January 1641-2, contributed towards 
the ‘‘Collection for Ireland” — i.e. towards a fund raised for 
the relief of the Irish Protestants. As we shall presently 
see, Milton was vehemently interested in the condition of 
the poor English and Scots in Ireland, victims of the Irish 
Eebellion. But in this document we have a pecuniary 
measure of his interest. While wealthy neighbours of his 
in Aldersgate Street, such as Mr. Auditor Povey, with his 
household of four servants, and Mr. Matthews, with a like 
establishment, contributed 11. each, and while the highest 
sum else contributed in the whole precinct was 2/., Milton's 
contribution was 4/. It is as if now some man of moderate 
means in London, from interest in some public object, were 
subscribe fifteen or twenty guineas, while the subscription 
of his wealthiest neighbour was seven or ten guineas^ 

Milton, indeed, w^as now in a position to have his actions 
in such matters observed. Although his three Anti-Epi- 
scopal pamphlets had been anonymous, there was no secret 
as to their authorship. There must have been a good deal of 
visiting at the house in Aldersgate Street on account of them, 


1 My authority for the statements in 
this para^jraph is the late Mr. Joseph 
Hunter in his tract entitled Milton : 
a Sheej^ of O leanings (1850, pp. 24-27). 
The original Exchequer Records cited 
there as having l^en seen by Mr. Hun- 
ter have been inquired after by me, but 
without success. This does not invali- 
date Mr. Hunter's testimony, for ho 
was a man to be thoroughly trusted in 
such matters ; but it was a decided 
neglect in him not to give sucii exact 
retcuences to the documents cited a.s 


might enable any one afterwards to 
find them. — There are various instances 
of gencro.sity in the matter of relief to 
Ireland. Thus, on tho 25th of April 
1642, Sir Simonds D’Ewca offered se- 
curity for a contribution of 60f. a year 
for this purpose while the Rebellion 
should last, and was thanked by tho 
Commons for tho same. On the same 
day Mr. George Peard promised 20/. a 
year, and was also thanked. (Commons 
Journals of that day.) 
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and Milton’s name must have been heard in connexion w ith 
them in places Avhere he was not known personally. Young 
and the otlier four Sniectymnuan ministers, for example, can 
hardly liavc been silent about this brother-pamphleteer of 
tlieirs, who laid been in the Smcctymnuan counsels from the 
lirst, and whose last pamphlet was avowedly written in aid of 
the Smoctymnuans. ihit, apart from neighbourship or ac- 
rpiaintanceship, there was enough in the pamxdilets them- 
selves to cause an inquisitiveness respecting their author 
among both friends and fops of liis ])rineiples. rn)of of this, 
as res])ecls foes of his principles, niight he ])roduced in the 
form ol' angry allusions to tln^. i)amphlets occurring in con- 
temporary writings. One instance of the kind may be 
given : — There was not a better soul breathing, and cer- 
tainly not a more (piiet and kindly English clergyman, than 
Thomas Fuller, Rector of Broad Windsor, Dorsetshire, but 
now much in London, and known as a preacher there. He 
was exactly of Milton’s own age ; he had been Milton’s 
coeval at Cambridge ; and, like iVIilton, he was destined to be 
remenibercMl in the world of English letters. His greater his- 
torical works, which were to ])reservc the memory of his in- 
dustry, his moderation and candour, his lucid intelligence, and 
liis quaint and delicious wit, were yet to come; but he had 
published one or two things, including h\sHistor)/ of the 11 
H7n\ As a work to follow that, he had been engaged since 
1G40, j;)artly in his Dorsetshire Rectory, and jiartly in London, 
on the collection of short essays and popular biographic 
sketches now known as his Holy and Profane State. The 
work was not [uiblished till 1642, when it appeared as a folio 
volume, with cuts, from the Cambridge press ; but it had been 
in manuscript nearly a year before it was x)nblished ; and 
therefore the allusion made in one of the sketches in it to 
Milton’s maiden-pamphlet. Of Reformation and the Causes that 
hitherto have hindered it, may be considered as the earliest 
recognition of that pamphlet by any critic of note to us now. 
Whatever Fuller may have thought of the pamphlet as a 
whole, there were passages in it that shocked him. More 
particularly he was shocked by those passages in which 
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Milton, in his zeal against bishops, had not hesitated to speak 
irreverently even of such bishops as Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Eidley, fathers and martyrs of English Protestantism though 
they were. So much had this grated on the good Fuller 
that, in his little sketch called The Life of Bishop 
Eidley, he cannot forbear bringing the pamphlet and its 
anonymous author (though Fuller may have known who 
he was) sharply to book. One might have expected,’" he 
says, speaking of the martyr-bishops of Mary’s days, that 
“ these worthy men should have been re-estated in their 
former honour ; whereas the contrary liatli come to pass. 
For some who have an excellent faculty in uncharitable 
synecdoches, to condemn a life for an action, and taking 
" advantage of some faults in them, do much condemn them. 
“ And one liitely hath traduced them with such language as 
neither beseemed his parts, whosoever he was that spake it, 
“ nor their piety of whom it was spoken. If pious Latimer, 
whose bluntiiess was incapable of llattery, had his simplicity 
“ abused with false informations, he is styled ‘ another Dr. 
Shaw, to divulge in his sermon forged accusations.’ Cranmer 
and Ridley, for some failings, are styled ‘ the common stales 
^ to countenance, with their prostituted gravities, every politic 
“ * fetch which was then on foot, as often as tlie potent statists 
^ pleased to employ them.’ ” Here, after a further quotation 
or two from the impious pamphleteer, who is referred to in a 
note as Author of the Book lately ])rinted of Causes Hinder- 
ing Iieforuudwn in England,'' Fuller holds up his liands in 
pious sorrow.^ 

In the pamphlet itself Milton had anticipated such pious 
sorrow, and had made veiy light of it, or, rather, had most 
seriously protested that he could take no account of it. 
He had invoked Almighty God to witness that, wherever in 
that writing he had spoken '' plainly and roundly” of the 
faults and blemishes of martyrs and other great men, it had 
been of mere necessity.” IJe had resolved, he said, to 
vindicate the spotless Truth from an ignominious bondage, 
whose native worth is now become of such a low esteem that 
^ Fullei‘'s Holy and Profane State : edit. 1341 ; pj). 274, 275. 
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she is like to find small credit with us for what she can say 
unless she can bring a ticket from Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Kidley.” Better, he decLared, that these names were utterly 
abolished, like the brazen serpent, than that they should 
come to be idolized against the Truth.^ But Fuller had either 
not read this explanation, or had not tliought it adequate ; 
and what a man so mild as Fuller felt must have been felt 
ill stronger degree by others.- Nor had Milton’s two later 
pamphlets been of a kind to improve his reputation for 
meekness and res])(^ct for dignities. To all to whom a living 
Bishop was an (jbjiict of veneration, his troalment of Tlall 
in his AnirnathursionH must liavc seemed atrocious, if not 
l)laS])h(‘mous. 

Blaspluuny, as some thought it, or noble and free opinion, 
as others may have thought it, th(*re was mon^ of the like 
matter to come from the ‘‘ pretty garden-house ” in Aldersgate 
Street. As near as I can calculate, it was between the date 
of the King’s departure from Whitehall after the failure of 
his coup iViHiit (Jan. 10, 1641-2) and his arrival at York 
(Marcli 19, 1641-2) that Milton’s fourth Anti- Episcopal pam- 
phlet was published. It is a larger pamphlet than any of its 
three predecessors, and more elaborately written than any of 
them except that Of llefortnaf iott ; and Milton must have 
been engaged on it for at least a month or so before its 
])iibli cation. In its original form it is a small (quarto of 65 
pages of close type, with this title: ''The Ecason of Churoh- 
(jovernment vnfd (t(jaimt Prclaf ?/, h// Mr. John Milfon : In Two 
Eooks: London y Printed hp E. G. for John Eofhwc/ly and are 
to he Sidd at the Siuinc in Paul's Churchward, 1641.”^ Here, 

^ Of Meformation., ko. : Milton’s “ Svith their prostituted Jifravity every 
Works, IJI. 9, 10. ‘ IK>litic fetch ! ’ It was truly .said hy 

2 The Irish Bishop Bramhall, in "‘Seneca that the most conteinptiblo 
his St, pent Salrc, published at Dub- l)ei*sons ever have the loosest 

lin in 1643, repeats Fuller’s allu.si^n to "" tongues ! ” For this reference to 

Milton's mahlcn-pamphlet more tartly, Bramhall’s first mention of iMilton, as 
thus : “ Cranmer, Riilley, Latimer, for other kindnesses, I am indebted to 

“Hooper, wore allBi shops ; Coverdale Mr. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Follow of 

"" exercised episcopal juri.sdiction. With St. John’s, Cambridge. 

“what indignation do all good Pro- 3 Among the copies of this pamphlet 
“ testants see those ble.ssed men styled in the British Museum there is one 
‘"now in print by a young novice (King’s Pamphlets, vol. E. 137) with 
“ " halting and time-serving prelates,’ Oono Author in on the title-page 

and "common stales to couhtenanco in, as I think, Milton’s o.wn hand — one 
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it will be observed, Milton for the lirst time throws oif the 
anonymous. The piildisher also, it will be observed, is not 
the “Thomas Underhill ” who had published the three pre- 
ceding pamphlets, but “John Eotlnvell.” He was the same 
who had published the pamphlets of the Smectymnuans 
against Hall. He may have been a relative of the “ Henry 
Both well” who was servant or apprentice to Milton’s father 
in 1631.1 

The pamphlets on the Church question that had been 
produced since Milton’s last might be counted by scores, if 
not by hundreds. The great majority of them, like Milton’s 
own, were unregistered, for the press had burst all bounds 
of licencing, and could not be brought within these bounds 
again by any Parliamentary orders or threats. Among those 
that v'ere registered may be mentioned A Dimrurse opening 
the nature of Episroparjf^ by TiOrd Brooke, one of the chief, if 
not the chief, of the extreme Puritans among the Peers. Tt 
was published in Nov. 1641,2 and must have been read by 
Milton, who afterwards, when the noble author Avas dead, 
referred to him in terms of liigh and toiudiing eulogy, ex- 
pressly on account of it.*^ But not Lord P)rooke, with all his 
reputation for philosophic ability, and not any other of the 
hundred pamphleteers that were wiiting on the Church 
question, can have been felt as such a voice of power, wher- 
ever there were competent readers, as this all-daring “ Mr. 
John Milton.” Whoever reads the pamphlet even now, or 


of the presentation copies ho sent to 
friends. The pain}>hlet, like iLs pre- 
decessors, not hoirig- reejisterod in the 
Stationers’ Books, we have not thM 
means of determining the exact time of 
its publication. But the year 16*41 
on the title-page fixes March 24, 1641-2, 
as t }»0 limit on one side ; and there is 
iniftmal evidence that the date of pub- 
lication must have been after the pre- 
ceding Chnstmas. The Irish Insurrec- 
tion is spoken of as still raging — which 
dates the pamphlet after Oct. 1641 ; 
and the imprisonment of the twelve 
bishops in th'i Tow'er is mentioncfl — 
which dates it ofur Chi-istmns 1641. 
•January ur February 1641-2 is tlnsrc- 
fore the probable month. 


^ See rthti', p. 99. 

2 Hero is the full title of Lord 
Brooke’s pamphlet : A Discourse 

opdijhg the nature, of that Dpisropacif 
U'hich is ejrerrised i)i Dmffa/id ; v'keveiiiy 
'ii'ith all humility^ are represeiUed some, 
cov si derat ions hndiny to tie much desired 
Deace, and. fony-expected Deformation, of 
this our Mother (Jhnrch. : By the Right 
Ilonourahle Rohni, Lord Brooke : 
Printed hy R. C. for Samuel Cartwright, 
and are to he sold, at the signe of the j/and 
ami Bible in Duck Lane, 1641.” The 
date of the publication I have ascer- 
tained from the Registers of the Sta- 
tifmera’ Company, where it is entered 
Nov. 9, 1641. 

In the Areopagltica. 
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indeed any other of those early pamphlets of Milton, has 
his mind thrown into the strangest tumult. 

The pamphlet differs in its aim and scope from any of its 
predecessors. In his lirst and second Milton had adopted 
mainly the historical method ; in the third he had been cri- 
tical and personal ; but here he proposes to argue against 
Prelacy on grounds of pliilosophui reason, or from a study 
of the principles of Cliristianity and liuinan nature. By the 
title '' Reason of Cliurcli Government” Milton means what 
in modern language would be called “ Theory of Church 
Government;” and his ]>amphlet is, in fact, a treatise on the 
Relations between (Jhurch and State. In discussing this 
subject ho adopts a free, discursive method, bringing in liigh 
sp(KMilativo views of his own as to the ends of government, and 
the possibilities of liunian society if adequately instructed, 
inspired, and controlled. To a certain extent, however, he 
has in view, for polemic reference throughout, a collection of 
tracts on the otlier side that had then recently l)een published 
with this title; '' Certaine BrUJ'n Treatises, vr if fen hf/ Diverse 
Learned Men, concerninf/ fhe ancient and inoderne Govern nient 
of the. CJufirh: Oxfovdy Frinied by Leonard Licbjiefd, Frinter 
to the University : A nno Dorn. 1641.” 

’riiis curious collection of tracts seems to have been in- 
tended by its Oxford editor or editors as an authoritative 
exposition, both historical and rational, of the grounds of 
Episcopacy, but not so much in its Laudian form as in that 
more moderate form, represented by some of the greater 
Reformed divines, and now by Archbishop Usher, for which 
alone there seemed to be a chance left in England. The 
collection, accordingly, is made up of scraps or fragments 
from writers of high reputation, dead and living, while the 
whole is intended as a counteractive to Root-and-Branch 
opinions, and an api)cal in behalf of an eclectic or liberal 
Episcopacy. An analysis of the contents of the volume, 
which is now rare, may be of some interest : — (1) First of all, 
occupying a few pages only, comes A Discovery of the Causes 
of the co7iiinuance of these Contentions coneerniny Church 
GovemmcMt : By Bich/ird Hoolcer. It may have been an ad- 
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vantage to lead off with Hooker’s name ; but tliis fragment of 
his consists only of a few general remarks, like this, Want 
“ of sound proceeding in church controversies hath made many 
more stiff in error now than before.” (2) Of more impor- 

tance, and occupying nearly forty pages of the volume, is A 
Sionmarie VU ic of the (kwcrnmcnt both of the Old and New 
Test ai lie nts^ vAerehy the Episeopall Government of Christ's 
Church is vindicated : out of the rude draufjhts of Lancelot An- 
drewes, late JJishop of Whichcster, Bishop Antlrewos, though 
he liad been dead sixteen years, was well remembered, and 
this timely recovery of a few^ manuscript jottings of his on the 
subject of Episcopacy may have been considered ii piece of 
good fortune. They are really only jottings, as if for some 
intended treatise, and their argument is decidedly more in 
the High Church strain than that of most of tln^ accom- 
panying tracts. Andrewes seeks the original or prototype of 
Episcopal (Tovernmeiit and sacerdotalism in the forms of the 
old Jewish Priestliood. The Priesthood among the Jews, he 
says, had been settled l)y Cod in the one tribe of Levi. But, 
farther, Levi having three sons — Kohatli, Cershon, and IMerari, 
— the particular line of Kohath was preferred among all the 
Levites. Again, Kohath liaving four sons — Amrarn, Izhar, 
Hebron, and Uzziel — a farther precedency was vested in tlie 
family of Amrain. Finally, of Amrarn ’s two sons, Aaron and 
Moses, Aaron was expressly appointed High Priest. Thus there 
came to be four orders or gradations of Levites, all priests — 
Aaron in chief ; the other descendants of Kohath ; the descend- 
ants of Gershon ; and those of Merari. These inequalities 
and superiorities continued under Joshua, tlie Judges, and 
the Kings; the Jewish Priesthood being througliout a hier- 
archy. “ Why may not tlie like be for the governm(3nt of the 
Church ?” Andrewes proceeds to ask. It ought to be, he says ; 
and he gives a table of what he thinks the correspondencies 
between the Jewish sacerdotal system ami the Christian. 
Aaron has his only antitype, thinks Andrewes, in Christ him- 
self ; but Eleazar, Aaron’s son, answers to the Arch])ishop in the 
Christian Church ; the Princes of Priests” among the Jews 
correspond to Bishops ; the ordinary Priests to Presbyters ; 
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the “ Priuces of Lovites ’’ to Archdeacons ; the ordinary 
Levites to Deacons ; wliile the Nethinims, or servants of the 
Levites (see Ezra viii. 20), might pair off with modern Clerks 
and Sextons.” IMrsuing liis subject into the New Testament^ 
Andmwes finds that ]hshop.s, or Overseers of the other Pres- 
hy tei’s, wore fii^t ordained hy tlie Apostles themselves, the 
occasion of their appointment being ptirhaps the schisms that 
arose in the primitive Church. Moreover, in the distribution 
of tJio Apostles and Evangelists over particular lands and 
regions as the .scenes of their labours — T\^ter to Pontus, &c., 
John to Asia and Parthia, Andrew to Scythia and the Euxine, 
Mattliew to Ethiopia, &c. — lie finds the original of diocesan 

and provincial jurisdictions. (3) Tlie.s(‘ cpieer notes of 

Andrewes are follow(‘d by The Orif/inall of Ijinhops and Metros 
poldam, hricjljj hud down hi/ Marlia Bncrr, doJni Bamoldcs, and 
J(fmes, Archhldtop of jirmayh. This i.s, in fact, a repetition, 
with additions, of tliat ]m3vious or all but contemporary publi- 
cation, by Usher, or under his name, entitled “ The Jvdfpnent 
of Dodor Mainoldes, <£y’.,” of wliich an account lias been already 
given (see anth, pp. 248 — 253), and to which Milton had replied 
spindally in his second pamphlet. Jh.3yno]ds’s Judgment or 
opinion in behalf of a Limited or merely Presidential Episco- 
pacy, as traceable to the Apostolic times, is again quoted ; but 
jnetixed to it is an o])inion from Diiccr to tlie same general 
etfect; after which Usher’s confirmations of the .same view 
are repeated, but with some fresh remarks, in the course of 
whicli Uslier relapses into the Andrewes kind of matter, and 
dwells more than in his former tract on the aiguinent from 

the analogy of the Levites and AaronitiiJ Priesthood. 

(4) There is, next, a distinct little e.ssay by Usher entitled A 
(h*o(jraidiicall and HidoriraJl J}isffi(isifion toiadilnej the Ltfdlan 
or rroconsn/ar Asia and the Seven ]\Ietroiwlitie((IJ CJunrhes 
contained therein: hi/ the said Archbishop of Armae/h. ITeio 
we have an extension, by the aid of geographical learnings 
of Usher’s former argument for the antiquity of Primacies or 

Archbishoprics. (5) Next follows A Declaration of the 

ratriarehall Government of the Ancient Chnreli: hi/ Edward 
dh rreuvod. This Brerewood, a native of Chester, educated at 
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Oxford, had been the first Astronomy Professor in Gresham 
College, London. He had been much respected in his life- 
time for his learning ; and, since his death in 1618, his reputa- 
tion had been enhanced by the publication from his manu- 
scripts of several works which he had been too modest to give 
to the world himself, including two treatises on the Sabbath.^ 
The essay of his now published, and which apparently saw 
the light for the first time in this Oxford volume, was sure 
to attract attention. It is, indeed, a clever and clear little 
tract— the best, I think, in the volume. The main notion is 
that the organii^ation of the early Christian Church was 
framed on tlie model of the civil organization of the Eoman 
Empire — the ordinary Bishop corresponding to the Governor 
of a City, the Metropolitan to the (diief of a Province, and 
the Primate in a higher sense still to the chief of one of 
those clusters of Ih’ovinces which the Komaiis called Dioceses, 
and which were equal in size to large modern kingdoms. In 
the develo 2 :)nient of this notion the following questions are put 
and answered : — First, Whether every Church or Bishop at 
“ the time of the Nicene Council were subject to one of the 
‘ three Patriarchs of Home, of Alexandria, and of Antiochia, 

mentioned in the sixth canon of that Council ? ” To this 
Brerewood answers Xo, and gives his reasons. Sccomit//, “ To 
“ what Patriarchate was the Church and Bishop) of (Carthage 
“ subject — to Alexandria or to Home ? ” To neither, answers 
Brerewood; the Bishop) of Carthago being himself a Primate, 
with Patriarchal jurisdiction. Thirdly, To what Patriarchate 
belonged Britain — to Home, or to what other ? ” Certainly 
to none, argues Brerewood, seeing that Britain was itself 
one of the six Dioceses of the Western Empire, and had an 
independent Primate of its own in the Archbishoj) of York. 
In short, Brerewood holds that Primates were equivalent on 
the whole to Patriarchs, thougli there way have been some 

vague superiority in the latter designation.^ (6) After Brere- 

wood's interesting dissertation comes a tract of only a 2 )age 
or two entitled A Brirfa IJcchiration of the sevcrall forrms of 

* Alwmt Ilrnrewoo*!, see Wood’s Ath. Cheshire; and Cox’s Literature of tho 
by Bliss, IT. 139, 140 ; Fuller's Worthies, Sabbath Question (1805), I. 159, 160. 
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Gocernment received in the Reformed Churches heijond the ffca : 
hy John Durce. With the exception of Usher, this John 
Diirie, or Duneus, was the only living writer laid under con- 
tribution in tlie volume. Durie, however, was, in his peculiar 
way, a Euro})ean celebrity. Of Scottish birth, Init long resi- 
dent abroad, he had been already Icnown for many years, 
both in Britain and on the (amtinent, by the zeal with which, 
in season and out of season, he had been pressing a great 
sciienie, or crotchet, for the union of all the Protestant 
Cl lurches, inorc particularly the union of the Lutheran 
Cdiurclu^s witli those called C\alvinistic, or Ihd'orined. TTav- 
ing constil uted himself, and partly having been constituted 
by some of his own Calvinistic persuasion, a jiropagandist of 
this idea, he bad travt^lled in the service of it through Holland 
iMaiice, Cerniany, Sweden, and still other lands ; and one finds 
the man bimsell', or his name, turning up in (*onnexioii with 
it in. the most uiiex])ecte(l places in the histories and corre- 
s])on(lenc(‘ of (In^ ])eriod. H(i had interested Crotius, Oxen- 
stiern, and other eminent foreigners, in his ])roject; aiid^ 
within Britain, we find him in correspondema^ with Laud and 
Hall at th(‘- one extnniie and with the Scottish Covenanters 
at the other. As, in this going to and fro between opposites, 
he naturally l^rought, wherever ho went, some whilf of the 
sentinunits of tlu^. })laee where lu‘ had biH^ii last, he was by no 
mi*ans always welcome, but Avas frequently suspected and 
rebuffed. About 1G41 he seems to have paid, or meditated, a 
visit to England, where he fancied he saw a new opening for 
his scheme in the gmieral tumult of ecclesiastical discussion 
then in progress ; and the very fact of his friendliness to all 
Protestant Churches alike, though from a personal point of 
view understood to b(^ Calvinistic and Presbyterian, gave a 
value to any testimony that could be extracted from him in 
behalf of an E])iscopacy. Tlie Oxford editor, accordingly, 
has pleasure in inserting into the volume the page or two 
supplied by Duneus, or compiled from him, giving his 
summary of the different conditions of Cluirch government 
at that very moment in the different parts of Protestant 
Phirope. They report as follows:— Tn Sweden, Tamited 
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Episcopacy, and Bishops in Parliament, along witli repre- 
sentatives of the inferior clergy; in Denmark, and the German 
Lutheran states and cities. Superintendents for life, presiding 
in Consistories ; in J Tolland, by recent arrangement, a tem- 
porary superintending power given to Deputies of Synod; 
in Geneva and the French Calvin istic Churches, no fixed 
Moderators certainly, but the eldest ministers reverenced and 
deferred to in some undefined manner ; in Transylvania, 
Polonia, and Bohemia, a kind of Bishops called Seniors. In 
short, nowhere perha|)s in tlic I*rot(istant world, unless it were 
in Scotland since 16 otS,was there absolute parity of Presbyters.^ 


• About Diirio, see Hfiyle’s Dictionary 
(Art. Duyeiiii, Ji-an) ; filso Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon. I. 420-22. lint, indeed, 
Dune turns up everywhere in Hall’s 
corrcspondeiiOe, Laud’s, and cv«‘ry- 
body’s. As wo shall moot him a^^aiii 
in the course of this History, incurious 
and interestinj^ couuoxions, I may hei-e 
a<I<i a particular or two to the sketch 
g-iven ill the text of his life as far as 
lh41 : -He was the sou of Mr. Robert 
Duric, minister of Anstruther, in Fife- 
shire, who was banished from Scotland 
by Kin^jf James in lOOd for ullra-Pres- 
byterianism, and became minister of 
the Scottish con<^re;^ation in Lcy<Ien 
from lOOy to lf517. The son, born in 
Scotland about IdOO, before his father’ .s 
banishment, seems to have been broujj^ht 
up cliiolly in Holland ; but Wood 
reports him at Oxford sometime in 
ld2l for the ])ur[)Oses of study. A 
“Johannes Darius” graduatc<l .M.A. 
at Edinburgh in July ]d31, one of his 
co-graduates tuung Robert Leighton, 
the future Archbishoj). But, if this 
was our present Dune (which is un- 
likely), he must have been already a 
preacher, much past the usual age of 
graduation, and on his travels in behalf 
of his idea of a union of the (lalvini.stic 
and liUlheran tJhiirches. For that, idea, 

I find, from one of his own writings 
{An /'Jpisfo/my hinronrHy, addre.ssed to 
Thomas Ooodwin and Philip Nye, writ- 
ten in IG 12, and published at London in 
GlI), had seized him in IG2S, 

“ corning my.self,” he there says, “ I do 
“ ingeniously confess tliat the mere love 
“ of peace and quietne.^s, and the hope 
“ of doing good to the Church of 
“ did mov-t irio to emViraco tins en- 
“ deavour when I was called there- 
“ unto in Pni.^sia, by Dr. (Jodernan, 
** a, (JhanoelJor of State to the late 


‘‘ King of Sweden { ( } iistavus Ailolphiis] 
“ in the year lG'2iS,” Once conceived, 
through whatever jiromptiiig, the Mea 
pos.sc8Scd Durie ]H*rmanontly. He had, 
he goes on to say, vowed his whole 
future life to a perseveranco iu the 
attempt to realize it, wdiether he should 
bo .succcs.sful or not ; and thence- 
forwanl all his travels, all his inter- 
views with eminent men in <lifferont 
count rie.s, anrl all liis correspondence, 
w<‘re dedicateil to what he speaks of 
Ibmlly as his “ negotiation his 

ellbrt to enlist the chiefs of every 
Protestant eommunity in Europe in the 
view that all Protestants, despite their 
<lia‘crcnccs, ought to be united in one 
general “ Brotherhood.” By the year 
lG”i7 ho had had access to the great 
Hrotius, and hacl so inoculated him with 
the idea that, iis we have ha«l occasion 
jiroviously to mention (Vt>l. 1. pp. 701- 
(jrrotius had been then eainestly 
I’ommunicat ing some notion of the kind 
to Laud, throngli Fiord Scudamore, the 
BritisFi ambas.sador in Paris. At that 
jKtiiit, not fon.'sijeing that Durie was to 
rcaiipear in this History, I did not 
think it worth vvliile to name him, Fnit 
r.itlier spoke of the notion of a con- 
ciliation of the Protestant Churcho.s a.s 
(irotius’-s own. If, however, the reader 
will now Consult my a\ithonty there 
given ((lib-son’s Jihiunj of 

Poor, <S:c. , 1727) for the correspondence 
>>etween (Jrotiii.s and Laud through 
Scudamore, proof will bo found that 
Durie wvis in the background all the 
wFiile, biting at tlio soul of the great 
(Jroiius, and that vvliat Hrotius mooted 
t<» l^aud, and Jjaud thouglit visionary 
nonsense, was but a modification of 
Durie’ .s idea. What Durie had Viceii 
doing, or whore ho had Ficcn, between 
.1G37 and 1G41, I cannot toll. I have 
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(7). The last tract in the collection also refers to the foreign 

Protestant Cliurches. It is entitled The Lairf ul ncs><c of ihe Or- 
0 inniion, of ihe Mlni^^iers of fhoie CJmreheH nidi nt dined enjainst 
the l\onidni>^ii^ : hij FraneU Mimm. It is an extract, a])])arently, 
from a larger work of tlie same author entitled '‘A Vindication 
of tlie Cliurch of England,” &c., puldislied in 1()13, when the 
author, an ( )xford man, Avas still alive and Archdeacon of Nor- 
folk.^ Ft is a hair-splitting kind of thing, in the form of a 
dialogue Ixd.ween “ Philodox and Orthodox,” hut makes for the 
gemual cause of K])is(‘o])acy by this conclusion : “Seeing a 
“ Pislioj) and a Presbyter do not difler in order, but only in 
“ prelieminence and jurisdiction, and seeing Calvin and Beza 
“ had the ord(M' of jniesthood . . and were lawfully chosen, 
“ th(‘ om* after tin* oiIkm*, to a ]>l:jce of eminency . . you 
“ cannot deny to tliem the substance of the l^pisco})al otlice.” 

INlilton, seizing this com])osite collection of tracts as per- 
haps the weightiest and wariest manifesto that had been put 
forth in behalf of a retention of Episcopacy in some form in 
the Church of England, kei‘ps it in view throughout his pam- 
phlet. lie dot‘s not, indeed, reply formally to all the tracts. 
But he names sev(‘ral of them — Brere wood's in a manner 
implying, 1 think, soine respect for his memory; he allows 
phrases and ideas in others to d(‘termine the course of his 
aiguments and speculations ; and he seleiits those of Bishop 
Andrewes and Ar(dd)ishop Usher for lengthened attack. Of 
tlie kind of feeling iNlilton entertained for Usher we have 
already had a sample. If not very re.spectful, it was not 
rpiite ^/esrespectful : and, in comjiarison with his contemjit 
and dislike for Plall, one might even call it kindliness, it 
is interesting now to note his attitude towards the memory 
of a third Prelate — the onc(' hnnous Bishop Andrewes. He 


represented him in the text fis either 
visiting England in 1()41 or ineditating 
a visit ; and my jn-csent information 
obliges me to leave the matter thus 
indefinite. Rut, certainly, he was in 
correspondence, in behalf of his idea, 
with the Scottish (.\>venant.er.s in their 
Oencrai Asscmhly of 1(311 { Uaillic’:? 
L ‘ttors, 1. oGl-o); and, certainly, ho 
was residing at the Hague in Holland, 

VOL. IL 


continuously or occasionally, between 
June 1(342 and the beginning of 1644 
(dating of his Letters in his Kitidolurij 
J)l.<rnni'Sic <]uotcd ill this N<uo). After 
this last <lato wo shall hear of him more 
distinctly in England ; and, in anticipa- 
tion uf thi-^, it niav le ucll that tlie 
reader .sho iltl hear thi^ Nf>to in mind. 

^ Ho dmd 1C21 ; sco Wood’s Ath. 
by Bliss, 11. ^^05 — 3 )d. 


B B 
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certainly says iiotliin*!;’ of Andrewes a])))r()aching in disrespect 
to wliat ho says of Hall; but the ratlier sli, jilting iernis in 
which he does now speak of Andrewes are in cnrions con- 
trast witli the terms of reverent eulogy in wliicli he had spoken 
of the same Prelate in liis juvenile Latin Elegy, In olnfuni 
Pra^sifli.^ written at (7ambiidge in 1 G2Gd 

Tlie following is an analysis of the ])amphlet as arranged 
in Books and Chapters by ]\IiIton himself; — 

Book I. : 

27ir /*r(’/<fre : ” Explaining the intemtirm of the painjdilet. 

“ Cliap. 1. : 77og C/uz/rh (iinun'inmid prr.<rrih(il m the 

and that to sat/ of he. rtf' i sc is ttnsott jnl,'' i.e. arguing that 
instruction as to the pmper constilution of tln^ (.'liurch 
niay a />rinri be expected in S*tripture. 

“ Cluip. 11. ; L'hat dtnreh (i*a'irniu* nt ts stf dfta tt in Holt/ 
i^rri/tfare, attd that to sat/ ttlhertrist is arguing that, 

in fact, tliero- is instruetiou on tin* subject in Scripture. 

“Chap. III. : "J'hat it is diorjet'otts aiol vmrorthtf iJte (iits/iil 
to hold that dtnreh (ioeertt/ttr/d is to be jtatfenad b// the 
Laa\ as Ji. Attdrea'es and the Primate of Arnaath 
natttttainp 

“Chap. IV.: 77/uZ it is iin/jossible to make the Prifsfhttod of 
Aarftn a /mittrti v.'heveon bt (jronitfl Pjttseftjiaet/." 

“Chap. Y. : 2'o the Ari/nments of B. Atol reiees a nd the Primate^" 
i.e. a inor(3 particular notice of tlicir stalenients on the 
subject in the Oxford Tracts. 

“ Chap. VI. : TJuit Prelatt/ v'as not set np f,r preeention of 
iSchisnij as is pretend'd^ or, if it tf'ere, that it performs 
nrd irhat it teas set np for, iatf e/nite the eonfrar//.'' 

“Chap. Vir. : 77tat those 'inann Sects a inf Schisms la/ some sttp~ 
posed, to be anton// ns., and lltat PebeUion in h reland, ont/hf 
ncjt to he a hitalranre^ hnt a hastiitp of J\ef,,rmafion.'^ 

Book II. : 

Preface : Autobiographical, at some lengtli. 

“ Chap. I. : 27iat Prelaty opposeth the reason and end of the 
Gospel three ways — and, first, in her onitrard formf 
i.e. arguing that in the external pomp of lordliness 
belonging to the Episcopal system, and really ins(*t)arahlo 
from it, a mind of true spirituality will ILiid a contrariety 

I See Vol. I. pp. 112, lt3. 
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to tlic very spirit of the Gospel; for, iiiasnmeli as ('hrist 
liiiiiself took upon liiiii tlie form of a servant,” ought not 
the niimstrrial cliaracler to ])e porennial in his followers ? 
Milton hrings forward this argument hesitatingly, as one 
of deep force with himself, hut wliicli he knows it may 
h(* bad [)olicy to put in the front ; so meaningless it vdll 
he for ordinary minds. 

“(diap. 11. : That thi‘ (tortnur of Prt'laff/ opposeih 

i]u‘ ?vo.s-o/i amt end of the Goapel f’ i.e. arguing iliat 
the lites, .symholi.sms, and V(‘slm(mts used in the Epi- 
scopal (diureh conc(‘al and distort the sim[>le truth of 
(.‘hristianily as it is in tin*. i>il)le. 

“(’hap. III.: That I'etdaltral jar’isdietnat oppnseth the rea.'ion 
and end of the (tospi f and the StafeT d'his is a long 
chapt(*r, arguing that tin* (.’hnrch is really a spiritual and 
iuoral ageney, and ouglit to depend solely on spiritual 
and moral means of discijilino, leaving temporal power 
and cavil punishnnmt in the hands of tin* cavil magistrate. 

“ The Gonclusion : The mischief that Prelaly does in the SfateT 

While this nimlysis may iiidieato the geiuu'al course of 
Milton’s aroiiiiumt in the ])am])hh‘t, and the ordcu' of his 
topics, it fails to give any idea of the poM’cr of mind shown 
ill I he pam])ldet and ol* its casual passages of elo«pumee and 
b(?anty. A (piotalion or two may repair this defect: — 

Discipline. There is not that thing in the world of more grave 
and urgent, importance througliont the whole life of man than 
Discipline. What need I instance d He that hath read with 
jndgnieiit of nations and commomvealth.s, of cities and caiiq).*?, 
of peace and Avar, sea and hind, Avill r(*adily agr(*e tliat the. 
nourishing and decaying of all civil societies, all tlie moments ami 
turnings of human occasion.^, are moved to and fro as njion tlie 
axle of Discijilinc. 8o that whatsoever poAver or sway in mortal 
things weaker men haA^e attributed to Eortune, I durst, with more 
conhdence (tlie honour of Divine Providi'iice ever saved), ascribe 
either to the vigour or Hu* slackness of Discipline. Xor is there any 
sociable perfection in this life, civil or sacred, that can he above 
Discipline; but she is that A\dnch Avitli her musical cords preserves 
and holds all the parts thereof together. Hence in those perfect 
armies of ('yrus in Xenophon, and Seipio in the Homan stories, the 
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excellency of military skill was estemiied, not hy the not needing, 
but by the readiest submission to, the edicts of their com- 
inandcu*. ^Viid, c(‘rtiin]y, Discipline is not only the removal of 
disorder, ])ut, if any visible shape can be given to divine things, 
the very visible sliapo and image of Virtue, wdicrel)/ she is not 
only se(;n in the regular gestures and motions of her lieavenly 
l)aces as she walks, but also makes the harmony of her voice 
audible to mortal ears. Yea, tlni Angels themselves, in whom no 
disoider is ft aie«l, as the Ai)Ostl(5 that saw them in his ra])turo 
d(‘scribes, are distinguished and quateruioned into their celestial 
Princedoms and Satrajues, according as God himself hath writ His 
imj)erial decrees through the great provinces of Tb'aven. The 
state also of Hkj Jlh'ssed in Paradis(‘, tliough never so })erfect, is 
not tliendbiai left wdthont Discipline, whose golden surveying 
reed marks ont and measures every quarter and circuit of Yew 
Jerusalem. Yet, [if] it is not to he conceived that tliese Eternal 
EffluencCvS of sainttily and love in the glorifunl Saints should by 
this means be contin(‘d and ch)y(‘d wdth rej)etition of that wdiich 
is prescribed, hut that our haj)j)iiiess may orh itself into a 
thousand vagancies of glory and dcliglit, and with a kijid of 
eccentrical (Mpiation he as it wau-e an iuvariahle ])lanet of joy and 
fedicity, how much less can w’e believe tliat Go»l Avmdd leave Ids 
flail and feeble, though not Jess beloved. Church h(.‘re below to 
the perpetual stumble of conjecture and disturl:)ance in this our 
dark voyage without tlie card and compass of Discipliuo ! AVdiich 
is so hard to be of man’s making that we may see, even in the 
guidance of a civil state to worldly hap})iiiess, it is not for every 
Icnrned or every Aviso man, though many of them consult in 
common, to invent or frame a Discipline; ])ut, if it be at all the 
Avork of ]nan, it must be of such a one as is a true knowor of 
himself, and himself in whom contenqilation and practice, Avit, 
]nuden(*(*, fortitude, and eloquence must he rarely met, both to 
comprehend the Iiidden causes of things and sjian in his thoughts 
all t]i(3 various etiects that passion or complexion can AVork in 
man’s nature; and liereto must his hand be at defiance Avith gain, 
and Ids lieart in all virtues heroic. So far is it from the ken of 
til esc Avretche<l projectors of ours that hescrawl their pamphlets 
every day wdth ti(*w' forms of government for our Church.* 
Prdanj and SchLsm. The Prelates, as they would have it 


1 C nip.iro tills pas-n,‘/c of Milton’s in Sliakespcnro’s Troths and Cressnldf 
on tho all'inipurlanco of Disinjilino or Act I., He no .‘I, whore Ulysses disooursos 
.SubL»ri.ljnado:i wita a similar jjassai^o on tho iinp)rt.anco of ‘G)©"!*©©.” 
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thoiiglit, are the only mauls of Schism. Forsooth, if tliaj he put 
down, a deluge of innunierahle sects will follow — we shall be all 
Brownists, Familists, Anal»aptists ! For the word Puritan seems 
to bo (piaslied, and all that heretofore were counted such are 
now liroirnUts. And thus do they raise an evil report upon the 
expected reforming grace that (lod hath bid us to hope for, like 
those faithless spies whose carcases shall perish in the wilderness 
of tluur own confused ignorance, and never taste the good of 
reformation. 1 )o /Acy keep away Schism] If to bring a numb 
and chill stupidity of soul, an inactive blindness of mind, upon 
the people by their h'aden doctrine, or no doctrine at all — if to 
perse(;ute all knowing and zealous Christians by the violence of 
their couits — be to kec]:) away schism, they keep away schism 
indeed; and by this kind of disidpline all Italy and Spain is as 
purely and ])oliticly ke])t frojii schism as Englaml bath been l)y 
them. AVitli as good a plea might tin*. Dead Palsy boast to a man, 

“ ’Tis I that free you from stitches and pains, and the troubh'some 
feeling of (‘.old and heat, of wounds and strokes; if / were gone, 
all these would molest you.^’ The AVinter might as wt*ll. vaunt 
itself against the Spring, “ I destroy all noisome and rank weeds ; 

I k(H*|) down all pestilent vapours.” Yes, and all wholesome lu'rbs, 
and all fresh dews, by your violent and hidebound frost; but, when 
the gentle west winds shall open the fruitful bosom of the Earth 
thus overgirded by your imprisonment, then the. tlowers put forth 
and spring, and then the sun shall scatter the mists, and tlie 
manuring hand of the tiller shall root up all that burdens the soil, 
without thank to yavr bondage. 

Natural Charadtr of thr. Publish, The Englishman, of many 
other nations, is least atheistical, and bears a natural disposition 
of much reverence and awe towards the Deity ; but, in his weak- 
ness, and want of instruction (which among us loo frequently is 
neglected, especially by the meaner sort), turning the l)ent of his 
own wits, with a scrupulous and ceaseless care what he might do 
to inferni himself aught ef (lod and his worship, he may fall 
not unlikely sometimes, as any other land-man, into an uncouth 
opinion. And, verily, if we look at his native towardlines.s in 
the rough cast without breeding, some nation or other luay haply 
be better composed to a natural civility than he. Hut, if he get 
the benefit once of a wise and woll-roctine<l nurture — which inu^t 
come in general fiom the godly vigilance of the Dhurch — I sup- 
pose that, wherever mention is made of countries’ manners or 
men, the English people, among the first that shall be pruised, 
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may deserve to be aecounied a riglit pious, lioiiest, jind 

riglit hardy luiiiou. 

The Pre/ati.sts (ttid the Irish Tiehelfiou, AVdiat call tlie Irish 
subject do less, iu (Jod’s just displeasure against us, than revenge 
upon Eiiylfsb bodies tlui little care that our Prelates have had of 
their souls ? hath their iK'gligeTice been new in that Island, 

but even notorious in (hieen Klizabetli’s days, as (hiaden, their 
knoAvn friend, forbc'ars not to complain. Yed so little are they 
touched with remorse of these tludr cruelties — for these cruellies 
are theirs, tlie bloody revenge of tliose souls which tlu'y have 
famisluMl- -that, wlumas against our bn^tliren the Scots, who by 
their upi'ight and loyal deeds liave now bought tluunst'l V('s an 
lionourable name to posterity, whatsoever malice by slander could 
invent, I’age in Jiostility attempt, they greedily attcmf)ted, toward 
these murderous Irish, tin* enemies of (lod and mankind, a cursc'd 
offspring of their own connivance, no man takes notice hut that 
they seem to he vuuy calmly and indilfcrently alfceded. Where, 
then, should we begin to extinguish a rebellion that hath his 
cause from the misgovernment of the Church ? Wliei'o, hut at 
Ihf! Cliurch’s reformation ? . . . Hut it will he here said that tln^ 
reformation is a long work, and the miseries of Ireland are urgent 
of a speedy redress, dhey be indeed ; and liow' speedy we are, — 
the poor afllicted remnant of our martyred countrymen, that sit 
there on the sea-shore counting the hours of onr delay with their 
sigbs, and tlie miiiulcs witli tbeir falling teairs, peihaps with tbi‘- 
distilling of tlnur bloody wounds, if tlicy have not by this cast 
oil', ami almost cnrscal, the vain hope of our foundered ships ami 
aids, call best judge liuw speedy Ave arc to tbeir relief. Hut hd 
tbeir succours be liastcd, as all need and reason is, and lot not 
therefore tlie rel'orination, wiiicli is the chiefest cause of success 
and vicloiy, be still procrastinated. 

Sei/‘i'csjjert : Every man yaleniialJy a J^rust. If the love of 
Cod, as a lire sent from Heaven to be ever kept alive upon the 
altar of our hearts, be the first principle of all godly and virtuous 
actions in imm, this pious and just honouring of ourselves is the 
second, and may bo thought as the radical moisture and fountain- 
liead whence every laudable and worthy enterprise issues forth. 
7\ud, altliougb I liave given it the name of a liquid thing, yet 
it is nr)t iiicontiiient to bound itself, as humid things are, but 
liaili in it a most restraining and powerful abstinence to start 
back, and globe itself upward from the mixture of any ungenerous 
and unbeseeming motion, or any soil wherewith it may peril to 
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stain itself. Sometliing 1 confess it is to be ashamed of evil- 
doing in the presence of any ; and to reverence the opinion and 
the countenance of a good man rather than a bad, fearing most 
ill his sight to oITend, gO(‘S so far as almost to be virtuous. Yet 
this is but still tlie lear of infamy; and many such, udien they 
find themselves alone, saving their reputation, will compound with 
other scruples, and eoriie to a close treaty with their dearer vices 
in secret. Lut he that liolds himself in reverence and due esteem, 
hotli for the dignity of (lod's imago upon him and for the price of 
his redemption, which he thinks is visihly marked upon liis fore- 
head, aceounts liimsc'lf both a fit person to do the noldcst and 
godlu'st deeds, and much hidter worth than to deject and defile, 
with such a dishasenieiit and sucli a pollution as sin is, liimself 
so highly ransomed and ennobled to a new friendship and filial 
relation with ( Jod. ^"or eau Ije fear so nimdi the otboicc and 
reproach of others as he drea<ls aaul would blusli at the retlection 
of his own severe and modest eye n})on himself, if it should see 
him doing or imngiiiiiig that Avdiich is sinful, tliough in the deepest 
secrecy. Jlow sliall a man know to do himself this right, how to 
perform this honourable duty of estimation and respect towards 
his own soul and body ? AYhat way will load him best to this 
hill-top of sanctity and goodness, afjove which there is no higher 
ascent but to the love of (Jod, wlii(*h from this self-[)ious regard 
eannot hii asunder 1 No heller Avay, doubtless, than to let him 
duly understand lhai, as he is (‘.ailed by the high (ialling of God to 
h(i holy and pure, so is he ]»y the same appointimmt ordained, and 
by tliii (diurcli’s call admitted, to smdi ollicOvS of disei[)line in the 
Ghureh to whi(*h Ids own s])iritual gifts, by the example of Apo- 
stolic institution, have authorized him. bur we have learnt that 
the si’ornful ttu’in of fAtic, the coiiseerating of tem])h's, carpets, 
and tahhi-cloths, the railing-in of a ropngnant and contradic-ti vaj 
Mount Sinai in tlie Gos]a*l (as if the tcundi of a lay Cfijristian, 
who is nevertheless God’s living temple, could profane dead 
Judaisms), the exclusion of Christ’s people from the offices of 
Jioly discipline through the pride of a usurping clergy, causes the 
rest to have an unworthy and abject opinion of themselves, to 
approach to holy duties with a slavish fear, and to unholj^ doings 
Avith a familiar boldness. 

P)Ut Avhat, uiuid all these powerful incidental passages, is 
Milton’s own definite conelnsioii as to the true form of 
Church government, tlie form prescribed by Scripture and 
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most occordant to reason ? 'Jdiat it was not Episcopacy, or any 
possible modilication of E])iscopaey, we liave known siitfi- 
cieiitly from the former pamjdilets. Eut does tlie present 
pamplilet take ns so far in advance of these as to inform ns, 
roundly and distinctly, what form of Church government 
Milton desired to see t'stablished in England instead of E])i- 
scopacy ? It does. It informs ns tliat iMilton was at this 
time a kind of Eresbyleriaii. The form of (diurch govern- 
ment which he then desired to see set up in kaigland was one 
somewhat after the model of the ITesby terian Kirk of Scot- 
land as restored by llenderson aiid the Clasgow Assembly of 
1638. As this is a fact not gcmerally recognised, and as 
Milton afterwards snap[)ed his connexion with Presbyterian- 
ism and turned nuind upon it with fury as no belter than 
Episcopacy, it may be well to bring the. mattcu' out by specilit* 
quotation. 

y\t thii very outset of his panqddet Alilton declares tin; 
question respecting Church government to be '‘whether it 
ought to be Presbyterial or Prelatical ; ” nay, shortly after- 
wards (chap, iii.), he has a sentence which shows that at this 
time there was little dream either in his mind or in that of 
people round him of the possibility of any form of Church 
<£Overnnient that should not be definable as the one or the 

o 

other of these two, "This position,'’ he says, " is to be first 
" laid down as granted, that one of these two, and noiui other, 
" is of God’s ordaining,” Nor is he long in announcing his 
own conclusion. After having spoken of those riicent re- 
search (js of Usher which brought in view not merely ordinary 
Eishoprics, but the larger ecclesiastical j'urisdictiims of Aletro- 
politan Eishops and Patriarchs, and having referred to Erere- 
wood’s attempt to settle the exact boundaries of the three 
great Patriarchates of Eome, Alexandria, and Antioch, and to 
determine in what relation to these Eritain stood, he adds, " I 
" shall in the meanwhile not cease to hope, through the mercy 
" and grace of Christ, the liead and husband of his (Jhurch, 
" that England shortly is to belong neither to see Patriarchal 
" nor see Prelatical, but to the faithful feeding and disciplin- 
" ing of that ministerial order which the blessed Apostles 
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constituted tliroiiL'iiout tJie Cliurclies ; and tliis [ sliall assay 
“ to prove can be no other than that of Tresliyters and 

Deacons.” IFii ct)iiUuids, accordingly, that in the A])Ostolic 
or primitive days of the Oliurcli disputes were setthnl m)t by 
the authority of individuals but by Councils; “from which, 
“ by anything tliat can lx* hiarnt from tlie Ldtli of tlie 
'' no faithful Cliristian was de])arred to wliom knowledge 
“ and piety might give*, entrance.” 

So far, in avowing Ids ])n.‘ference for the democratic over 
the hierarchical const iiution of a churi'h, Milton regards 
ldms(‘lf as declaring foi* Pi‘(‘sl>y tei ianism. ihit he is nion^ 
sjjeeitio. Xot only do(*s lu^ (Ididc of (jouucils or (denera. 
Asstmddies over a whole* country as the court of last resort in 
(‘asi‘s of (Jhureh dis])uU% but la* tbiidvs of siudi Assembliccs as 
constituted or led up to by smaller and men*, local hodi(*.s, 
each acting on the sanu^ princ.iple of fr(*.e debate and vote. 
“ (.)f su(-h a (.'ouncil as this,” lu^ says, speaking of a (a)uncil 
of the Church over a large tract of territory, “every Paroidual 
“Consistory is a right homogmieous and constituting part; 
“ being in itself as it were a little Synod, and towards a 
“ Ceiieral Assembly moving npon her own basis in an even 
'' and firm progression, as those smaller scpuires in battle unite 
“ in one great cube*, the [dialanx, an emblem of truth and 
‘ steilfastness.” In contrast to this image of Pri^sbyterial 
orgaidzation as a. jxufeet (uibe la' th(‘n presemts the image of 
(ho Prelatic or hierarcliical organization as a pyramid, taper- 
ing from l)ase to a[)e.\ ; and, with a curious ingi‘nuity in the 
language of solid g(‘()metry, he com})ares the occasional 
attempts of such an organization to remedy its own defects 
l>y Convocations and ('Oimcils in (extnmui cases to alK)rtive 
{‘tforts of a [)yramid to hcx'onui tluid so as to Ik? able for 
the nonce to “inglobe” or “inciibe” itself. In his image of 
the Preshyterial government, it will be observi‘d, be eonlines 
himself to Jiientioning the smallest unit and the larg(‘st of 
th(? cubical system — the Parorhiffl (. cz/s/.s/a/v/, or court of the 
individual parisli or congregat ion, answering to what tlie Scotch 
call the Ktr/c-sc.'ision ; and the complete territorial or national 
Council, which he expressly calls hy its Scottish name of 
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General Assrtnhitf^ Imt wliich lie; ("ills artiM'wards, in nnotli(‘V 
place;, a Grtaral Prrsh//frr//. Thmi is no distinct mention of 
the; two bodies interin(‘diat(;, in the Scottish rreshyterian 
system, hetM'cen the; Kirk-S(;ssion and the; (h*neral or National 
Asseanhly — lo M'il, the Prrshff/rr}/^ s])(;cially s() called, or 
periodical meelin^' of onice‘-h(‘are’rs of a clnst(*r of conliguons 
parish(^s ; and the /V'c/'/ac/e/ or periodical min'tino of 
jdl the; Pre'shy t(*rs of a shire or oilier lare.(; district. His 
langnaoe does not imply tliat la; did not conl(mi[)late theesc 
^i;radual or ini ermediate “ enhin^s,” and indeed may l)i‘ con- 
strued to imjily that he had such in his mind ; lad, on 
the other hand, it is ])Ossihle that Milton did not favour the 
st rin^em'V of tin; Sc()ttish graelation np from tlu' (aanstanl 
Kirk-session throui^h monthly or <jiiarterly Pn‘sl)yleri(‘s and 
twic(;-a-ye;ar Synods to tln‘ animal (Je.nm’al .Vssmnhlv, hnl 
rather ])r(d’err(Hl the notion of a mnltitmh*. of coeepial Kirk- 
S(*ssions rej)ri‘seiitim;- and managing- individual ])arishes or 
congre\galions, bat merging into Asseinblii's larger or sinalha' 
as there; might b(‘ occasion. 

Jii his faitln*!' d(\scription, how(‘V(n‘, ol‘ th(‘ smalli‘st ecclesi- 
astical unit, the; Panaddal ( '(.msistory or Kirk-s(‘ssion, and its 
relations to the; ])(‘opl(‘, Milton does seem to agree ]»retty 
clos(dy with llie Scotlisli system. Distinct from tlu; jje)W(‘r 
or aiithorit)' of the civil magistrate, whose, ])nnishnicnts may 
extend to person and goods, he recognises as still n(‘ce.-.sary to 
the- Avell-being of society a. c(‘rlaiii organi/.e(l poM or of s])iritnal 
or ec(d(^siastical censure;, acting solely on the; consciimce. In 
the early ages of the rvorld this authority of sj>iritual cmisnn; 
had been Aested, as was also civil anthority, in each father of 
al’aniily; in later ages it had been ex(*i'cis(*d, more or h;ss 
laxly, and in conjunc'tion with more or less of cavil ])ower, l)y 
Sag(;s and Philosoph(*rs among the lH;athen, and by Prophets 
and Scrilies and Idiarisees among the Jews. Under the 
(Josped, however, (Jod had granted more fre(;dom, and was less 
tin; s(;hool master than the indulgent fatlier of sons arriv(*d at 
discre(;t age*. '' Ther(;for(‘, in tin; sweetest and mihh'st manner 
“ of ])at(;rnal discipline, he hath committed this other offna; 
“ of ])res(;rving in healthful constitution the inner man. 
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\vliicli may be termed the spirit ot* tlie soul, to liis spiritual 
“ deputy, the Minister of (‘aeh eoi)L;'rei;atiou ; who, l)eiui»‘ b(‘.st 
“ ae(|ua.int(Hl with his omui ilnek, hath In^st reason to know all 
“ the secretest diseases likely to be there.” The [)astor of 
eveiy partieidar parish or eon^^reijation, thiu’efore, is, ace()i*din,L;- 
to Milton, to be re^ardinl as the ])(n-son s[)(‘cially invested wit!i 
the ])o\v(ir of spirilual eensurc*. wilhin that, ]>arish or eoii^^ri^- 
; 4 ation. Jhit he is not to be alone in th(M)ni(‘e (‘ven tluuY* : 
“ The. Holy (Jliost, ly the Aposth*s, joiiUMl to the minist(*r, as 
assistant in this L!;i‘(‘at. olbu'e. sonielina's, a ('(O'tain number of 
^rav(' and faithful brelhnm. For neilhiT doth tin'. ])hysieian 
“ do all in restoring Ids ])atient : 1 h‘ ])reseribes, iniotlau’ j)re- 
pan^s (]i(! jiiedieine ; some tend, sona* wateh, sonit'. visit.” 

< )n this <»'ronnd, and b(*eans(‘ ilu‘ pastor may (‘i‘r, and also 
b(‘eaus(*. “ nothing can b(‘- more for tlunnntual honour and loV(* 
of the j>eo]de to tludr ]ristor, and his to them, than when in 
“ seh‘(d nnml)ers and (*oni*ses they ai‘t* seen partaking and 
“ doing ri'vermiec^ to th(‘- holy duties of diseijdine by their 
“ scn'vi('(*a1)h‘ and soIcmiiii ]>r(‘sen('(Y” tlien* ought to lx*, round 
thii ))astoi* in every ])arish or ('ongregation, a, eei’tain number 
of lay-el(h*rs as his ass(‘ssors. Milton t‘\])ri*ssly calls them 
' lay-elders,” as in tlu* Scottish Fresbyterian system, and 
doliiK's th(‘ir dnti(^s very jnneh as tiny are ri'cognised in that 
system. Th(*y are to assist the ])astor in his ministrations, 
and, together with him, ari'. to b)rm tlu*. parochial consistory, 
or C(.)ngregational court. 

It, is in ih'.scribing the duties of this litth'. consistory, or 
<*onrt of the Pastor and Fay-eld(*rs, in every ])articnlar parish 
()]■ congregation, that Milton brings out most fully his idea of 
the true functions of the (dhnrch in moih'rn sijciety. IVach- 
ing or Doctriiui is one of the functions, but by means the 
only on(N nor ])erhaps the most important. Ihcsidos Teaching 
tlu.To is the great function of “censure” or “discipline.” 
Till*, distinction is explained by a comparison. Ihiblic 
“ I-reacbing,” says Milton, “is tlie gift of the Spirit, Avorkiug 
“ as best seems to his S(*crct will ; hut Discijiline is the pinrt ic 
“ work of preaching direi-ti'd and a])])lied as is most requisite 
“ to particular duly ; without which it were all one to the 
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benefit of souls as it would be to the cure of bodies if 
all tlui physicians in London sliould get into the several 
pulpits of tlu^ city, and, assembling all the diseased in 
every parisli, shouhl l)egin a learned lecture of pleurisies, 
palsies, lethargies, to which perhaps none present were in- 
cliiuMl, and so, without so much as feeding one pulse, or giv- 
ing the least order to any skilful apothecary, should dismiss 
’em from time, to iiiiu;, vsome groaning, some languishing, 
soTiKi ex[uring, with this only charge, to look well to tliem- 
selves and do as they hear.” In shoi’t, Discipline or Censnre 
is jiractical spiritual Therapeutics, or the dealing with tin* 
s[)ecial disease's, in the sliapi'. of error or evil conduct, that 
may {present tlunnselves in individuals or in localities. N(*\v, 
this function, within each parish or c'ongregation, is vested, 
according to Milton, in the above-descniljed ('onsistorv or 
kirk-session, lie dilates tit some length on the great cfleets 
that might be produced by a past(U’ {iml Itiy-elders earnestly 
and skilfully exercising within their liounds this lunction of 
ecclesiasti(ial (‘ensure, couliiied as thew should he to merely 
spiritual and moral means of enforcing their authority, and 
debtirred, tis they should be, in a true theory of the Church, 
from every prcteiic(i of jurisdiction. Armed with the ])ower- 
ful weapons of Admonition and lleproof, the minister, where 
there was an errant Micmhcrofhis Hock, might (irst ])rivately 
deal with him to r(Ma)ver him. d'his failing, the counsel of 
the lay-assistants might lx*, e.albxl in, ami stronger m(nisun*s 
of rebuke and remonstrance cm[)l(>ycd. SJiame and the fear 
of ex|)osure art^, next to innate purity and magnanimity, the 
most e/hxdive motives to virtuous conduct. Hut, if a case 
proved desperate, if some evil-doer were obdurate in his ini- 
cpiity, then the whole cluHxdi or congnygatioii might be called 
in; for, tliungli censure is ordinarily v(*st<jd in the minister 
and elders, it is not so vested but that, in extreme eases, all 
the hretliren must ])articij)at(\ For a tinui, therefore, tlie 
whole Church bes(‘.c(‘,h the oV)stiuate sinner, deplore him, pray 
for him. After all this [x-rforme.d with what patience and 
“ attendance is possible, and no relenting on bis part, having 
“ (lone the utmost of their cuiv, in the name of (iod and of 
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“ tlio Church they dissolve tlicir fellowshi]) with him, nud, 
holding fortli llio dreadful sj^onge of oxcommuiiion, pro- 
“ nouiice liiin wi])(Ml out of the list of Cod’s iiiluM-itancc and 
‘'in the custody of Satan till he repent.” hhen this horrid 
sentouco of excoiainunication, however, must ]>e ])urely spi- 
ritual, a mere dissolution of fellowship Avith the p(?rsoii so 
punished, and without the l(‘ast c(ms(‘r|iienc(% t\xee])t what 
may ho produced through opinion, to life, or liiul), or any 
worldly possession. Nothing is more striking than the dee]i 
ideal faith in the etlhaiey of tljc great dynaiui{i fonaxs of J.ove, 
Fear, vShauug^and the like, unaided l>v any civil rewards or 
})enaUies, wliich ])ervades all this ])ortion of Milton’s pam- 
phlet. I( is the su]>(U‘iorily of the kresh\ leriaii Systran of 
(duireh government, as he eomaaves it, in this r(‘sp(‘ct of its 
mori‘ eompl(*te trust in tlmse <lynanii(' foret's, and its greater 
capacity in using them, that chi(dly r(*eonimeuds it to him. 

“ So litth^ is*kit,” he siiys, “ that I fear lest any erooked- 
“ iK^ss, any wrinkle or spot, should lx* found in Ih'eshyterial 
“ government, that, if Ik m I in, the famous Fnaadi w'riter, 

“ though a Fapist, yet allirms that the (M)mmon wealth wdiich 
“ maintains this disei])line will certainly iiourish in virtue 
and piety, I dan* assure mysidf that evmy true Frotestant 
wall admire tin* integrity, the* upright lU'SS, the divine and 
“ gracious purpos(*s thereof, and, even for the reason of it, 
“ so coherent with the doctrine of the Gospel, besides the 
“ evident command of Scripiture, w ill confess it to be the only 
“ true Church governmciit.” — —One item in Milton’s con- 
ceihion of such ( Ihurch government remains to he noted. iVs 
the pastor and lay-elders of any parish w'ere sometimes to 
merge themselves in the whole congregation for the exercise 
of Church discipline, so, Milton clearly hints, they ought 
originally to be elected by ihe congregation. 

That Milton’s theory of Church government, so expounded, 
accorded in all points with the system of the contemporary 
Scottish Kirk, or that ihe straitcr Presbyterian Scottish critics, 
like Faillie or Gillespie, would not have found tlaw’s and de- 
licaencies on it, some taint of Brownism or Indcpondency , 
or at least a general vagueness, will hardly be asserted. After 
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all, liowevor, tlie dillbroiice was to bo attributed* mainly to tlio 
fact that boro was a free English niiiid thinking for itsidr, 
coming to the essential Ihesbyterian conclnsions in its own 
way, and ox])ri‘ssing tlicni in th(‘ir dynanii(‘-al as])ccts ratluw 
than with atteidion to all points of the rigid m(‘cdianisn]. AM 
the more on tliis account was this a writer at wliom the Scot- 
tish rr(‘si)yterian leaders, Henderson, llaillie, Uutherrord, and 
()ilh‘s})ie, might look with interest. IMight they not think of 
him as likely to aid them in the (ask which they laid so much 
at luairt, and on l)ehalf of which they too were ])rintiug pam- 
])hl(‘fs in London Was hr jiot contributing also to tlu‘- for- 
mation of a sui}ici(.mt Presbyteria]! opinion in England, and 
so to an ecch^siastical uniforniily hetween (lui two kingdoms i' 
That some of the Scotiish Presbyterians saw and read tliis 
]mm])hh*t of ^lilton’s may lie assumed as certain. If they 
wondered at first Ikon tlu're should be so much of (lie root of 
the mat((‘r in an Englishman of ( ’am1.)ridgi‘. training, llm 
mystery might have Ijeen solved for some of them by the in- 
forination tliat lie was an associate of the Smeetymnuans, 
and had been a pupil of AFr. Young of Stowmarket. 

Alillon took express pains tliat the world Hlnuild know 
something about himseU* in connexion with this pam])hlet. 
It can liardly have; Ixuni merely because ])(M)ple had already 
been ({diving of him in connexion with his former pam])hlets 
that, not content with sinpdy ])utting his name to this one, 
he inserti‘d the extradrdinaiy (diapter of autobiogra])hy which 
op(*]is the Second Look. For any ordimiry ])ui']>ose, in jiny 
ordinary ])amphlet, such a eha])t(*,r would be a mere excess of 
egotism. Jhit this was no ordinary pam))hlet, nor W{is Mil- 
t(m’s pui'pose ordinary. lie had thrown himself into a gr(‘at 
work. IFe had done so reluctantly but deliberately, not con- 
cealing from himself, on the one hand, what sacrifices it might 
rccpiirc of him, nor, on tlie other, how iin])ortant it might be 

J I rn.'iy note boro, by way of co- \sir\ in. hind : : /*r luted for 

inoiflc?iee, a of Baillie’s Tims. I'mlirliill, at the Bible hi UW/ 

publislie<l in Loialon alxnit Uie time : 1041. Tlie coineidenco is Ibo 

of the publication of Milton’s /iedsoit more worth notinjj: because the jmb- 

o/ Church Cor< rmnent, ami to the same lishcr of this j»anij)hlet, Ondcrhill, was 

eifoct. It is entitled the piildishor of Milton’s first three 

ti)n/ Doiifff ,' of Lhulted Kpisrojutrlf, dv., pamphlets. 
htj Hottrri Bait he, l*(islor of hi! ten fuhntf 
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for liis counlryinoii tlijit he liad ii.s.suiiird this hard oHice. IFo 
laid boPii talkod of for his foniior panii)hlets, and ho know ho 
would ht* nnu*lL more talkod of hy ilio world or(‘- ho loll it. 
Lot liiin thoroforo ])nr.sfc nil hounds of oommon liloraiy ro- 
sti’aint, and, whilo doliv'oring a m(\ssago to liis connlrvnion, 
t(*ll tlimii frankly what sort of mail the nu^ssongor was. 'Hiis 
might n^illy imjiort nnu'h to ih(‘ mossago ilsolf. Tt was no 
nuiro book lie was ])uhlishing, no more lilorary ])orfornian(*o. 
to 1)0. ('nJoy(‘d or admired, ii'n'spootivu'ly of knowlcMlgo of its 
iMilhor. Jt was a. prophecy like tlioso of old, and as full of 
Ihiindoring. ri'Oph*. w^on* (‘iitithMl tlioroforo to see his ])or- 
sonal wari‘aiit. “ Who are you,” they might .justly say, 'MJiat 
talk in tliis In'gh sfrain ( Ts it all more montli ^ If wo 
saw tin* man to whom tho mouth ladongs, and knew him 
thoronghl\^ heart, look, and life, should w(‘, listen or should 
wo laugh? CoiiK' fortli and show yourself!” h"xa(jtly on this 
])rineijil(», Milton did eomo forth, in one (Uitiro ehapter lie 
gives a, smuinary, but exaet, ae('ount of himself, his prcjvious 
history, and liis r(‘(*enl oecaipaticms. “Tliis is the kind of man 
I am,” lu* virtually says ; “ sueh has been my life from .my 
(hildhood liitherlo ; tlieso an.* my eri'dentials. Even on 
• iudi a groiiml as tliis I do, before God, believe that you are 
l)ound to lisiim lo nu‘ ; but judge for yourselves.” And, 
whatever may have boon thought at the time hy English 
readers of the jiamjililot, wo now are thankful for tliat 
(diaptor, and read it willi reverenoe. 

>iothing call be more dreadful, Milton begins, than for a 
eonseientious man, jiossessed hy some truth whieli he feels 
himsidf commissioned to express, hut who is al I he same time 
a lover of ])eaoe, to find himself a cause of varianee and dis- 
cord. “ This is that which the sad ])r()i)het, Jeremiah, laments, 
“ Woe is nie, niij iai)ihe]\ Hud thou lutst home me a man of 
strife and eon(rntin,r All prophets, Heathen as wuJl as 
Hebrew, had felt this sorrow. In his own (aise tliei*(? was an 
additional trouble. That he, an untitled Englishman, still in 
his “green years,” had come forward lo dmiouiu'e Erelacy, 
and, ill doing so, to o])pose the traditions of his country, and 
contest with men of high estimation,” might he imputed— 
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nay, lie had found, had been imputed — to '"some self- pleasing 
humour of vain-giory.” Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. Had ho consulted mere natural inclination, liad lie 
followed out tlie plans he liad laid for his own life, had he 
jiersisted in doing wliat he could do best and should have 
liad most of persona] enjoyment in doing, lie would not now 
have been attacking Episcopacy, or writing pamphlets at all. 
Very different Avas the work to Avhich he had been looking 
forward. Until this turmoil in England, all his ho])es, alt his 
projects, had pointed to a purely intellcctnal or specudative 
life, a life dedicated to the very noblest and calmest of all the 
IMnses. It had be^en his happy lot, through tin* ceaseless care 
and diligence of one of the best of fathers — “avIioiii God re- 
compense,” he adds, signifying that his gooil father Avas yet 
alive — to receive the best education, '‘by sundry masters and 
teachers both at home and at the schools,’' that England 
could afford. Even in those his youthful days, his calling to 
literature had been apjiarent. “ It was found that, Avhether 
“ aught Avas imposed ujion me by them that had the overlook- 
“ ing, or betaken to of mine own choice, in English or other 
“ tongue, ] nosing or A'ersing, but chietly the hitter, tlu^ style, 
“ by certain vital signs it had, Avas likely to live.” Of his 
English poems already published Alillon makes no mention. 
He passes at once to his Journey to Italy, and the cordial 
nature of his reception among the scholars there, especially 
in their meetings in the literary Academies. “ 1 began,” he 
says, “thus far to assent both to them and di\uns friends here 
“ at home, and not the less to an iiiAvard prompting Avhich 
“ noAv daily grew upon me, that, by labour and intent study 
‘(which I take to be my portion in this life) joined Avith 
“ the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leai^e some- 
“ thing so Avritten to after times as they should not willingly 
“ let it die.” Connected with this thought of a life of in- 
tense devotion to literature, and of some great master-work 
in particular that might grow out of such a life, there Avas, he 
says, another thought. Latin was tlie language in which 
most Englishmen, or at least most Englishmen of the 
learned as distinct from the popular class, had chosen 
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to write their greatest works. They had sought, lik(‘ the 
learned writers of' Franco, Italy, and Germany, to address tlie 
entire world of Fiiro])e. lie liiiiiself (this lie does ii()t say, 
hut it is well to note it) had used thij Latin tongue in his 
writings nearly as much as the English. Ihil, while nuiking 
up liis mind to a career wholly di^voted to litm'ature, he had 
coMK* to a new resolution. In such a career, if his works 
should have any chance of endurance, his immediate care, he 
had come to s(‘e, ought to be the “ honaur and instriudion ” of 
his own country. ‘‘ .f\)r which causi*,” he continues, ‘^and 
'‘not only for that 1 knew if would h(‘ hard to arrive at the 
“second rank among f he Latins. I ap[)lii‘d myself to that 
“ resolution which Ariosto lollowed against the ])crsuasions of 
“ lleinbo, to lix all th(^ industry and art I could unite to the 
“ adorning of my nativi.; tongue — not to make verbal curio- 
“ sili(‘s the end {nint were, a toilsonu* vanity), luit to be an 
“interpreter and relater of' tlu^ best and sagest things among 
“ mine own citizens througliout this Island in the mother 
“ dialect- — that what the greatest and choicest wits of 
“ Athens, Home, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of 
"old, did for //n//* country, I, in my pro])ortion, with this 
‘'over and above of being a Christian, might do for /ante; 
“ not caring to be once nanuHl aliroad, though ])i‘rhaps I 
could attain to that, but (!ont(mt with tlu'si', Hritish Islands 
“ as my world, whose foi'tune hath hitherto binm that, if 
“the Athenians, as some say, madi? their small (h*eds great 
“and renowneil by their elo(jUi*nL writm's, Ihigland hath 
“had ha' noble achievements made snudl by the unskilful 
“ handling of monks and mecdianics.’' AVliat have we here 
but a repetition piddicly of what w(} heard Hilton saying 
to himself juivately, two years lud'on*, in his h'pi/ajth itna 
Da mon is ? ^ — 

“What then ] For one to do all things, 

One to hope all things, fits not 1 Prize .sutHeiently ample 
Mine, and distinction great (unheard-of evi.*r tluavafter 
Though 1 should be, and inglorious, all through the world of 
the stranger), 
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If bnt yellow-haired Ouse shall read me, the drinker of Alan, 

Iluujber, wlncli whirls as it flows, and Trent’s whole valley of 
or(diirds, 

ThaiiK^s, Tiiy own Thames, ahovo all, and Tamar’s western 
waters 

Tawny with ores, and where the white waves swinge the far 
Orkneys.” 

Eeturning to England, he says, with these plans and resolu- 
tions, lie hail employed himself in meditations as to the proper 
subject and form for his intended English poem. Ilcn'c, 
though Milton says nothing of the long list of subjects for 
tragcdi(js, from Scripture and from British History, which we 
know he had written out, and which may have been on his 
desk in Aldersgate Street while he was penning this very 
pamphlet, he describes in the most exact manner those liesi- 
tations of his as to form and subject, those changing schemes 
of his mind '‘at home in the spacious circuits of her musing,” 
of whicli we have cited that list as documentary proof ! ^ But, 
whatever subject and form he might finally choose, the poem 
should at least be an example of new nobleness in English 
Literature ! The corrupt state into which that Literature had 
fallen of late, and especially the depravation of the youth 
and gentry of England by " the writings and interludes of 
libidinous and ignorant poetasters,” were matters of serioua 
national concern. It might even be well if the ^lagistracy and 
Government were to take these matters to some extent within 
their charge, managing the public sports and pastimes, like 
the famous Governments of old, and arranging that not only 
in the pulpit, but in academies, and by wise and artful public 
recitations, and at “set and solemn panagories in theatres, 
porches, or what other place and way may win most 
upon the people to receive at once both recreation and 
instruction,” there should be the means of the highest, 
richest, and most exquisite popular culture. Ills own 
contribution to the Literature of England, at all events, 
should be one conceived and perfected according to this 
all but forgotten standard! 


1 Ann, pp. 103-119. 
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Could it have been vain glory, ho proceeds, that had torn 
him froiii sucli dreams as these ? Was there any tiling so 
charming in controversy for its own sake, anything so glorious 
in fighting witli blockheads and bishops, that a man who had 
such a private Elysium of poetic sclunnings and studies to 
rejoice in, and wlioso moans permitted him to remain there 
witliout anxiety or perturbation, should voluntarily leave 
that Elysium to become an Anti-Episcopal pamphleteer ? 
And why, then, had lie taken this st(‘p ? Solely, he declares, 
from a sense of duty. 

For mo, 1 havo determined to lay up as the best treasure and 
solace of a good old ag(*., if God voiK.-hsafo it me, the honest liberty 
of free speech from my youth, where I shall think it availahlo in 
so dear a concernment as the Church’s good. Eor, if I be, either 
by disposition or wliat other cause, too inquisitive or suspicious 
of mystlf and mine own doings, who can help it ? But this I 
foresee, tha\ slundd the Church ho brought umlor heavy oppres- 
sion, and Go I havo given mo ability the while to reason against 
that man tliat should ho the author of so foul a d«^cd, or should 
she, by hh'.ssing from above on the industry and courage of faith- 
ful men, change this her distracted estate into better days without 
tile least furtherance or contrihutioii of those few talents wliich 
God at that present had lent me, — I foresee what stories I should 
liear within myself, all my life after, of discourage and reproach: — 
‘Timorous an«l ungrateful, the Church of God is now again at the 
foot of her insulting enemies, and thou he^vailest ! What matters 
it for thee or thy bewailing ? When time was, thou eouldsb not 
find a syllable of all tliat thou hadst read or studied to utter in 
her behalf. Yet case and leisure was given thee for thy retired 
thoughts out of the sweat of other men ! Thou hadst the diligence, 
the parts, the language of a man, if a vain suhjtict were to bo 
adorned or beautified; hut, when the cause of God and liis 
Church was to ho pleaded, for which purpose that tongue was 
given tlieo which thou hast, God listened if ho could hear thy 
voice among his zealous servants, hut thou wert dumb as a beast. 
From henceforward be that which thine own brutish silence hath 
made thee ! ’ Or else T should havo heard on the otlier ear : — 
‘ Slothful and ever to ho set light by, the Church hath now over- 
come her late distresses after the unwearied labours of many, her 
true servants, that stood up in her defence. Thou also wouldst take 

c c 2 
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upon to slij I re amongst them of their joy; but wherefore thou? 
Wiicre CMiist tliou show any word or deed of thine which might 
liavc lia.-tcmed her peace? Whatever thou dost now talk, or write, 
or look, is the alms of other men’s active prudence and zeal. Dare 
not now to say or do anything better than thy former sloth and 
infancy ; or, if thou darest, thou dost im])rudently, to make a thrifty 
2 )urchase of boldness to thyself out of the painful merits of other 
imm. A\diat biifore was thy sin is now thy duty to be — abject and 
worthless!’ These, and such-like lessons as these, I know, would 
have l)een niy matins duly and niy oven-song. Ijut now by this 
little diligence mark what a ])rivilege I have gained 1 with good men 
and saints, to claim mi/ right of lamenting the tribulations of the 
Church, if she should suffer, when others tliat have ventured 
nothing for her sake have not the honour to be julmitted mourners; 
but, if she lift up her drooping head and prosper, among those that 
have something more than Avished her wedfare I have my charter 
and freehold of rejoicing to me and my heirs.” 


In addition to these general reasons, affecting all Englisli- 
inen, there Avas a ])articn]ar reason in his case for taking part 
in tliis battle. He liad himself been intended for the Church 
by his j^arents and friends, and in Ins own resolutions, until, 
arriving at an age when he could judge Avhat the Church Avas, 
he had recoiled from it in disgust, and 2)referred being a lay- 
man all his life to being a ])erjured or servile ))riest. All the 
more Avas he bound, hoav tliat there Avas a chance, to assist in 
restoring the Church to such a condition that future free and 
young sjurits, the llower of English manhood, might enter her 
service witliout degradation. It Avas a great work ; but was it 
one AvTiich /le Avas likely to have clioseii for iiiei’e personal satis- 
faction ? AVho that kneAv liim could think so ? Surely, if he 
hunted after praise by the ostentation of art and learning,” he 
Avould not thus be wnating out of his own season.” He would 
not be Avriting rough pamphlets for the mere hasty perusal 
of a passing hour. If left to himself, Avould he have chosen 
2)rose at all for his element ? That was a manner of writing 
in which he knew himself to be inferior to himself, and in 
Avhich he had the use but of his “ left hand ” 1 If, therefore, 
he had inlerru])ted his OAvii natural i)ursuits, and forsaken a 
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cnlm and ])lcnsing .solitarinos.s, “to em])ark in a tronblod sea 
of noises and lioarse disputes,'’ let liis reasons lor doing so Ixi 
understood ])y his coiintiymen. Nay, lie would make them 
a promise ! lie had taken his countrymen so tar into liis 
confidence as to tell them of his literary })roj(H;ts, and 
especially of the great Knglisli Poem that had been shaping 
itself in his dreams. AV(*1I, as to these proji'cts, and as to 
that intended English poem, let this pledge (Feb. or Afarch 
1G41-2) be registered; — 

“The accomplishinorit of them lies not but in a power above 
man’s to promise ; hut tliat none hath by more stmlioiis ways 
endeavoured, and with more unwearu'd .spirit that none sliall 
I dare almost aver of my.self, a.s far as lite and free leisure* w ill ex 
tend, and that the land had once enfranchised herself from this im- 
pcu’tinent yoke of Prelaty, uiuh‘r wdiosc*. impiisitorious and tyraiiniejd 
duncery no free; and .si)lendid wit can flourish. iS' either do I think 
it shame to covenant with any knowing reader that for some lew 
years y(it I may go on trust with him toward the payment of ^v]iat f 
am now indebted, as being a Avork not to be raised ii-om the heat of 
youth, or the vaj^ours of wdne, like that wdiicli flows at waste from 
the ])en of some vulgar amorist, or tlio trencher fury of a riming 
parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of Ikiine Memory 
and her Siren Daughters, but by devout prayer to that EUnaial 
Sj^irit who can enrich with all utterance and knoAvledge, and sends 
out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and 
purify the lips of wdioni he pleases. To this must bo achled 
industrious and select reading, steady observation, insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and affairs, till wdiich in some measure 
be compassed at mine own peril and cost, J refuse not to sustain 
this expectation from as many as are not loth to hazard so much 
credulity upon the best pledges that I can give them.” 

The reader has by this time had enough perhaps of Milton 
speaking about himself. By way of variation he may like 
now to have a specimen of what other people Avore saying 
and publishing about Milton. Here, accordingly, is the open- 
ing or preface of a i)amphlet, written wholly and specially 
against Milton, which was out in London only a week or two 
after that of Milton from which we have been cpioting. The 
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circulation of the two pauiplilets must indeed have clashed 
in some English households : — 


‘‘To THE Header. 

“ Header : If thou hast any general or particular concernment in. 
the affairs of these times, or hut natural curiosity, thou art ac- 
quainted with the late and hot bickerings between the Prelates and 
Smectymimaiis. To make up the breaches of Avliose solemn scenes 
(it were too ominous to say tragical) there is tlirust forward upon 
the stage, as also to take the ear of the less intelligent, a scurrilous 
Mime — a personated, and, as himself thinks, a grim, lowering, hitter 
Pool. I have no farther notice of him than he hath been pleased, 
in his iujinodest and injurious Libel, to give of himself, and there- 
fore, as our industrious critics, for want of clearer eviilence con- 
cerning the life and manners of some revived authors, must fetch 
his character frojii some scattered passages in bis own writings. It 
seems he hath been initiated in the Arts by Jack 8eton and 
Bishop Downam,^ conliriiied a logician ; and, as he says his com- 
panions did, it is like ho ‘s])eiit his youth in loitering, he/./ding, and 
liarloting.’ Thus, being grown to an iinposthumo in the breast of 
the University, he was at length vomited out thence into a suburb 
sink about Lomloii ; whicli, since his coming uj), hath groaned 
under two ills — liirii and the Plague. Where his morning haunts 
are I wist not; hut lie that would find him after dinner must search 
the playhouses or the hordelli, for there 1 have traced liim. [Here, in 
justification of this inference respecting Milton’s afternoon haunts 
and liahits, the author (piotes from Milton’s p.'implilets these phrases 
from the Playhouse or worse' — old cloaks, false beards, tires, eases, peri- 
wlt/s, Modena vizards, ni(jht walkimj cud<jellcrs, salt lotion,^ IMarry, of 
late, since he was out of wit ami clothes, as Stilpo merrily jeered 
the poor starveling Crates, he is now clothed in serge and confined 
to a parlour ; whence lie blasphemes God and the King, as 
ordinarily erowhile he drank sack and swore. Hear him speak 
I here are introduced a lew coarsish jiassages from Milton]. Christian, 
dost thou like these passages ? or doth thy heart rise against such 
unseemly beastliness? Kay, but lake this head [another quotation 
from iMilton]. Horrid blas])hemy ! You tliat love Christ and know 
tills miscreant wretch, ^tone him to death, lest yourselves smart for 
his impunity. This is my adversary ; to encounter whom at his 
own weapons I am much too weak, and must despair of victory, 
unless it may be gotten by the strength of a good cause and a 
modest defence of it. I dare not say but there may be hid in my 
nature as much venomous Atheism and profanation as hath broken 
out at his lips (every one that is infected with the sickness hath 

1 Tills means that Milton lia<l been Kerry, and who died in 1634, had 

educated at Cam hridgo— where Scion's taught the Ilamist Logic from and after 

Logic was an established text-book, and 1590. See Vol, I. p]). 229 231, 

where Downam, afterwards Bishop of foot-notes. 
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not the sores running upon liim) ; of which should I he as lavish 
as he liath been, it might be said of us tliat we encountered one the 
otlier like a toad and a spider, and each died of the other’s poison, 
or, whiles we should seem to hill out about some petty matters in 
Keligion, we well enough agreed together to be eminently wicked. 
It is my prayer to God that all those and the like scandals with 
which he and I may grieve the Church may be forgiven to him 
and ])revented in me, and that in his good time himself would 
undertake tlm curing oT his (Jluirch’s wounds, whicli, by the 
i'piorance of some and malice of others, arc likely to be but ivorso 
for the plaster. — hare well !’* 

These arc redreshing observations, and in beautiful taste. 
Wliose are tliey ? As far as is known, they are Ilislioj) Hall’s, 
or his son’s, or tliey are a concoction by the father and son be- 
tween them. And here we must go back a little in our story. 

The reader has not forgotten the Sinectymnuan series of 
I’aniphlcts, Tliesc were (1) lli-sliop Hall’s IlamUe Bevion- 
d ranee, the origin of all, published in January 1()40-41 ; (2) 
the bulky Snujetyniiman Answer to the Jlinnhle Bcnwnsirancc, 
published in IMarcli 1G40-41; (3) Bishop Hall’s Defence of 
the JlnmMc Be nwnslrancc against Bmcdgtnnnus, ])ublished in 
April 1()41 ; (4) the Smcctymnuan rejoinder entitled A Vin- 
iticaiion of the Aimrer to the Ilurnllc Bemonst ranee, published 
ill June IGll ; and (o) iMilton’s Animadversions v.pon the Be- 
monstranl, Avi’itten in aid of his friends, the Snieetyinnuans, 
and published in July 1641. 

So far the Sniectymnuans had had the last word. Nay, 
they had had twice the last word — first, in No. 4 of the series, 
or their own ATndicatioii of their Answer,” and next in No. 
5, or Milton’s auxiliary ‘'Animadversions.” But Hall was not 
the man to leave matters in this state. In July or August 
1641 there had appeared A Short Answer to the Tedious 
Vindication of Smcct ijmniins : By the Author of the llamhle 
Remonstrance} This formed No. G of the Smcctymnuaii series 
of pamphlets, and was intended as a demolition of No. 4. 
It consists of 119 pages in all, and is in Hall’s usual style, 
going back upon the “Areopagi,” the “ light froth,” &c.^ The 

* '^Printed for Nathaniel Butter, in in the Stationers’ Books, July 23, 
Paul’s Churchyard, nt the Pydo Bull, 1611. 
near St. Austin's Gate: ” Begisterod * Sec anti, pp. 254, 256. 
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reader need troubled willi no more of it here than the 
coneliidiiio seiiteuees. Since i see,” ITall there says, that 
“ our Sineetyninuans liave vowed (like as some impetuous 
“ scolds are wont to do) to have the last word, and have set up 
a resolution (takini*’ advantage of their multitude) to tire 
'' out llieir better-eniployed adversary with mere length of 
discourse, and to do that by bulk of body which by clear 
“ streiigtli they cannot, 1 have determined to take off my 
“ hand from tin’s remaining controversy of Episcopacy 
‘‘ (wlierein I have said (uiough, without the return of answ(U’, 
and indeed anticipated all their tln‘ead-])are objections 
wliich am hero again reg(\sted to the weary reader), and to 
“ turn off my combined o])j>osites to matches inore lit for their 
ag(^ and (piality : with this ])rofession notwithstanding — that, 
if I shall find (which I hope I never shall) tin’s just and 
holy' cause (whether out of insensibleness or cautious re- 
‘‘ servcidness) negleetixl ))y moi'c able defenders, I shall 
borrow so mucli tina; from my better thoughts as to bestow 
some strictures where 1 may not afford a largo confutation.” ^ 
Whether, when Hall wrote these words, he had seen No. 5 of 
the Sniectymnuan series — ir, Milton’s Anim(ulcci\^loiiPi'—m\\st 
remain doul)tful (^uite possibly not ; for JMilton’s pamphlet, 
though in order it is No, o of the Smectyunnuan scutes, seems 
to have appeared almost simultaneously with this No. G. Or 
it may be that the al)ovc closing words of No. 6 contain an 
allusion to No. 5 as having just come into Hall’s hands, 
but too late to be noticed by him in the pamphlet then at 
jjress, and wln’ch was a reply to the Smectymnuan No. 4. 

But that this No. 5, these anonymous Ammadeersions on 
the Iic/n to list milt, should be out in the world unanswered 
must have becui an annoy^ance to Hall. For this anonymous 
auxiliaiy to the Srnectymnuans was a much more formidable 
adversary than the Smectymnuans themselves. Here was 
no mere heavy plodder, reasoning on the subjects of Liturgy 
and E|)iscopacy, but a man who could intermingle his reason- 
ings on these subjects with thoughts of power, and passages 


^ Pp. 102, 103, of pamphlet. 
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of eloquence and invective. Nay, Avliat was hardest to hear, 
lierci was a man to whom Hall’s whole litei^aiy, as well as 
his Episco])al career, seemed to he familiar, and who had 
evidently an extreme contempt for his abilities as well as a 
dislike of his principles. ’Fhat one whose reputation in the 
English world of letters dated from the days of Elizaheth 
should now, in his sixty-eighth year, he held up to scorn hy 
an anonymous critic as only a low-tempered practitioner of 
spurious rhetoric was too much to he homo. For still the 
worst of it was that the anonymous critic was evidently not 
a nohody, hut a man himself cultivated in letters and the 
history of letters, with a genius that could soar, as well as 
a wit that could sting. To snp])ose, for example, that Hall 
could have road tliat extraordinary hurst of prayer in the 
Animadversions heginning ^'0, if we freeze at noon” (see 
anth, ])]). 2G7-8), without recognising in the wrihn* some one 
more than his own equal in poetic expression, would ]>e simply 
to suppose that Hall, with all his litc^rary celehrity, did not 
know what literary merit was. There is not the least doubt, 
however, that Hall did appreciate, more than was comfort- 
able for himself, the powers of his new antjigonist. 

As the Animadversions had been in circulation since July 
IGll, the wonder is that Hall, who wrote readily, had not at 
once published an answer. But the autumn of 1G41 had 
passed, and the next winter, and even the >spring oF 1041-2, 
and still no reply had aj)peared. There may have been 
various reasons for this. Actually too much amazed at first 
to answer. Hall may have afterwards found it best lor a 
while to assume the '' silent contempt ” mood ; or he may 
have takoji refuge in his declaration, in the end of his last 
pam])hlet, that, for his part, the Smectymniian controversy 
should now be at an end, unless something extraordinary 
hapiiened. Then, from October onwards, there had been 
the unusual press of Church business in Parliament, cccupy- 
ing the thoughts and time of all the Bishops there, and 
ending at Christmas with the imprisonment of Hall and his 
brother Bishops for their famous Protest. Hall remained a 
prisoner in the Tower eighteen weeks in all, or from Christmas 
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1641 till May 5, 1642 ; during wliicli time, however, the 
custody of liim and the otlier Bishops was not so strict hut 
that they miglit see visitors and friends. In the Tower, 
accordingly, if not before, Hall had leisure to think of these 
unanswered AiLima(h’Crsio7is. But, indeed, he had been 
tliinking of them before, lie had been making inquiries 
respecting the author.^ There being no real con(‘,ealinent of 
Milton’s name, and the fact of his being a Cambridge man 
liaving been ascertained, it was easy for Hall, himself a 
(,'ambridge man, to find out more. Could they tell him 
anything down at Cambridge of the character and college 
reputation of one IMilton, who had been at Christ’s, and had 
taken his degree in or about 1632 ? Such, in elTcct, was the 
tenor of Hall’s inquiries, whether sent down to (.'ambridge, 
or only put incidentally to people likely to know. And to 
assist Hall in such inquiries, and in fact make them for 
liim, there was his son, the Kev. Bobert Hall, 1\I.A., Canon- 
residentiary of Hall’s old see of Exeter, but now much in 
London. This lte^^ llobert Hall, the Bisho])’s eldest son, 
had been incur2)orated into Oxford and had taken liis M.A. 
degree there ; but he had received his first academic edu- 
cation, and taken his B.A. degree, at Cambridge.^ He was 
about two years IVIilton’s senior, and they may liavc been at 
Cambridge for some time together. In short, Hall, having 
made up his mind at last that it w’ould be useful to notice 
the AiiimadrcrsmiSj did, some time after the commencement 
of 1642, publish such a notice or authorize its i)ublication ; 
“ A Modest (Jonfatalion of a Slanda'ous and Scurrilous Libell 
Intituled Animadversions uion the liernonstranVs Defence 
against Smectijninuus : rrinted in the ymr 1642.” Such is 
the title of this new pamphlet, which we may call No. 7 of 
the Sinectymnuan series. The writer (if rumour at the time, 
and the style and manner of the pamphlet itself, are to be 
taken as proof) was mainly Hall ; but parts may have been 
written by his son, who may also liave acted as editor. 

1 Our authority for this is Milton * Wood’s Fasti : I, 449, and II. 69. 
himself, who had been informed of the Hall waa made D.D. of Oxford in 
fact : see sequel. 1643. 
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It is from tliis pamphlet, copies of ^vhich Hiust now he 
oxtremely scarce,^ that we have already extracted, for the 
reader’s entertainment, the beautiful oj)ening Address, in 
which Milton is described as a blackguard, whom the 
University had “ vomited forth,” and who was now living, 
no one knew Jiow, in a “ suburb-sink ” of London. The 
pamphlet, liowever, is a longish affair. It consists of 40 
small quarto pages, divided numerically into twelve sections, 
ill each section a portion of the Anunadversions is cited and 
replied to. AVithout taking inucli account of what is again 
said on the sulijects of ]^])isco])acy and the Liturgy, let us 
attend cliielly to the ])ersonaliti(\s between Milton and ilall 
with wliich the ])am|)hlet abounds. 

Tliere is, of course, plenty of reiterated abuse of Milton 
in llie style of the opening Address to the Leader. “Such 
carping poetasters as )'ou,” says the Con tutor in one place, 
showing that he knew of Milton’s pretensions to poetry. 

“ AMiich shows,” he says in another place, referring to a 
disagreeable simile of Milton’s, “that you can be as bold 
with a rrelatc; as familiar with your laundress.” In a third 
place, referring to an incidental phrase of Milton’s, to the 
effect that, though no Bishop, lie could discuss such and 
such topics, the Confuter says ironically that it had been 
thought by some that, wlien philosophers had denounced 
riches, and pleasures, and high jilaees, it had often been or. 
the princi])le of the Fox in the fable who called the grapes 
sour that were out of liis reach. He will not be so uncha- 
ritable, however, as to suppose, in the case of the author of 
the Aniviadvenlonsj that it was mortified ambition in not 
liaving seen his own way to high rank in the Church that 
had made him such an Anti-rrclatist. By all accounts, he 
had other and more practicable aims. “ A rich widow, or 
a lecture, or both, contents you,'' A good deal of Milton’s 
pamphlet, it is hinted, was written to win the widow. “To 
“ the first {i.e. tlie widow) ymu make way by a long, tedious, 

1 In a copy of the pamphlet among- Mr. Milton ’* aro written on the title* 
the King’s Famplilots in the British page in a contemporary hand. 

Museum the words Against 
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theatrical, bigmoiitlied, astounding prayer, put up in the 
name of tlie Three Kingdoms ” [tliis is that extraordinary 
prayer in the Aiiim ad versions with which, on mere literary 
grounds, we have supposed it impossible that Hall should 
not hav(i been struck], '' not so much to please God or lienefit 
“ the weal-public T)y it as to intimate your own good abilities 
“ to her that is your rich hopes : — 

' Petit GcTiielhis nuptias MaronillcT, 

Et cupit, et iiistat, et precatur.’ ” 

But, amid much to the like effect, there is a constant return 
on the subject of iNfilton's bizarre and piebald style. He is 
strongly taken to task, in parlicular, for his profanity and 
bad taste in having mixed coarse and slang terms with the 
discussion of sacred matters. A\dait moral ])rece])t in 
Solomon,” asks the Confuter, '' countenances such language 
as this : ladlcSy h ifeheii^ hravii, beefy I'icleshatrUy 

'' and cramho-jn'ctycrSy motley and. 'patched in coher cnees y v'ith 
'' heypyass-repass and the rnysticfd man of Slurb ridge, your 
“ barber leading in IJalaands ass, Christ and his Apostles, 
capmi anal ivh itedjrofh, in the same leaf ; EsaiCs red., pottage 
and a spvr-galled gall ova y ; bastards and centaurs of 
^C^piritual fornications ; a Christian ministers surplice and 
an Egyptian priest's frock in the same suds; your primero 
‘‘ of piety, cogging of dice into heaven ; gleeking and Bacchanalia., 
and flanks and briskets, &c.” ? These phrases in italics are 
all quoted from Milton's pamphlet as instances of his bad 
taste, the Confuter winding up, Such language you should 
scarce hear from the mouths of canting beggars at an 
heathen altar ; much less was it looked for in a treatise 
of controversial theology.” Then, among other things, 
Milton^s defence of the philological slip of the Smectymnuans 
in the matter of the Arcopagi is redargued, and his references 
to Bacon declared invalid, and met by counter-citations of 
Bacon, Sandys, Machiavelli, and others. 

In most of these passages of abuse of Milton 1 detect Hall’s 
own hand, llis hand may also be distinctly detected in those 
parts of the pamphlet which are defences of himself, although 
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here much is so directly and luxuriantly eulogistic of the 
Prelate’s character and career that it must he attributed to the 
filial hand of his coadjutor, Milton’s contemptuous references 
to Hall’s purely literary performances — his English Satires, 
and his Latin burlesque, Mumlus Alter ct Idem — had evidently 
been very nettling ; and there is, accordingly, a special and 
rather long defence of the Satires. ^'You begin with his 
‘'youth,” says the Confuter, addressing Milton; " tlie sport 
“ and hosure of his youth, even that must be raked out of 
“ the dust, and cited to witness against him, as it were to 
"disparage the holiness of his age and calling.” The Satires 
had been writbni l )y Hall in his youth, continues the Confuter, 
to whi|) vices from which he had freed himself; "which 
" timely z(*al, as it did not misbecome his youth, so can it not 
" disparage his Prelacy — no, not as Poesy, not as Satire. The 
"first you condemn; and the latter I will maintain against 
"gi*eater critics than you would dare boast to have been cou- 
versaiit with.” Then follow two or three pages of critical 
defence of tlie Satires, and ol'tlie name tlifit Iiad been given 
to them, fortilicul by a sketch of the history of this form of 
literature, and (piotations from Horace, Martial, Chancer, and 
Sir David Lindsay. All this is pretty certainly Hall’s own; 
but the following, in answer to Milton’s epithets, " a false 
yuophet,” " a belly-god, y)roud and covetous,” " a Laodicean,” 
" a dissembling Joab,” as ay^ydied to Hall, must have been 
written by his son : — " Good God ! . . view well that heap of 
" ago and reverence, and say^ whether that clear and healthful 
" constitution, those fresh cheeks and quick eyes, that 
" round tongue, agile hand, nimble invention, staid delivery, 
" quiet, calm ami hay)i3y bosom, be the effect of three-score 
" years’ surfeit and gluttony. What time could he steal 
“ to bestow uy)on Mammon, the god of this world, whose 
"whole life hath been nothing but a laborious search after 
"human and divine truths; which having y)icked out (as 
"that little miracle of nature doth honey) from weeds and 
"flowers, he did not iiuy)roy3er to himself, but liberally 
" dealt them to the good of the y)ublic 1 . . May ye stay for 
" such another glorious light of the Church till yc can deserve 
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''him! . . . Had former times shown him, or foreign Churches 
" nourished him, he that is now your scorn had been your 
" wonder ; happy had that man been that could have dressed 
"a sermon in his grave and \veighty sentences or his study 
" with his x>icture.” If Hall was in the Tower vdien this was 
written, tliere may have been a motive for the eulogy as well 
as for the following respectful reference to the Parliament in 
an earlier part of the pamphlet : " The sun looks not on a 
"braver, nobler Convocation than is that of King, Peers and 
" Commons, whose equal justice and wise moderation shall 
"eternally triumph, in that they have hitherto (hiferred to do 
"what the sour exorbitancics on one hand and eager solicila- 
"tioiis on the other, not permitting them to consult with 
" reason, would have prompted them to.'’ These MT)rds are 
probably Hall’s own. They seem to imply that the P)isho])s’ 
Ejection Bill had not yet been passed by tlio Peers and the 
King; and, if so, the pamphlet, though bearing to bo printed 
in 1G42, must have been written before February 1G41-2. If 
written after the 14th of that month, when the King’s consent 
to the Exclusion Bill Avas given, the words indicate a singular 
abatement of Hall’s courage. 

For personal reasons, as well as from regard to his Smec- 
tymnuaii friends and their cause, iMilton felt himself hound 
to answer the pamphlet of Hall and his son. Accordingly, 
sliOTtly after its appearance — probaldy in ^larch or April 1642 
— there came forth what we will call No. S in the Smectym- 
nuan scries, or the fifth of Milton’s own pamphlets on the 
Church question. It l)ore this title : An Apology against a 
ramphlet call'd A Modest Covfvtation of Ike Animadversions 
of the llemonstrant agahiM Smcctjpnnuus : London, Printed hy 
E. G. for John Ilotliwiil, and are to he sold at the Eigne of the 
Sunne in PauVs Churchyard, 1642.”^ Here Milton, it will bo 


1 In a cop}’ of tho pami)hlet in tho 
Britij«h Museum the words **/>«/ 

Mr. Milton: Ex dono Avthoris*' aro 
written on tho titlc-paj^e, by a contem- 
porary hand — which, however, is not 
Milton’s own. Tho pamphlet contains 
allusir)ns to tho numerous Anti- Episco- 
pal Petitions to Parliament — inchnJing 
tho Petitions of the Women and the 


Prentices of London — which fix tho 
date of its publication as after Feb. 4, 
l()4l-2. On the other hand, there aro 
such allusions to tho exclusion of 
Bishops from Parliament as an event 
only just accomnlishod, or in tho act of 
being accomplished, that, though tho 
pamphlet is dated 1(542, it may have been 
in print before tho formal commence- 
ment of that year, i.e. before March 25. 
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observoAl, rolapscs, as the state of the case required, into the 
anonymous; hut his puhlishcr is the same “ Itolliweir* who 
had publislied his last, or ac-knowled^ed, pamphlet, and not 
the “ Underhill ” who had published his throe first pamphlets, 
including the Anivwdvf'r.iious. 

The j)amphlet consists of 55 pages of close type, small 
quarto. The arrangement accords formally with that of the 
pamydilot to which it is an answer. Tu other words, there 
are introductory observations, followed by twrdve sections of 
text, in re])ly to the twxdve sections of the oilier sitle. Ihit tin* 
matter is so mixed throughout that it will lie best here not to 
follow the numerical ord(‘r, but rather to mass the substance 
of wliat T^nitou says under the three heads of ScJf~Defencr 
agaiiid Uic Af^pcrKioivi on hi'i Ohara rfev, Varlhcr Alfacks on 
llaJl, and Farther F.rpressions of Opinum on the Church 
question. IMilton, it ought to bo promised, distinctly assumes, 
as a fact of which ho had evidence satisfactory to himself, 
that his aiilagoiiists were Hall and his son ; and one can see 
liim, as he writes, regarding the father as the principal 
throughout, and the sou as only a subordinate. Tie also 
states that he had been “credildy inforuKur’ that Hall had 
been making privaite inquiries about him. 

Milton bi‘gins calmly and gravely with a repetition of his 
reasons for engaging in the Church controversy. Tt was a 
time when no Englishman ought to stand neutral ; and, in 
his case, the consciousness of '‘gifts of God’s imparting” and 
of “ almost a whole youth” syicnt in " wearif om3 labours and 
studious watchings” acquitted him of presumption. There- 
fore it was that he had " not doubted to single forth, more 
than once, such of them as were thought the chief and most, 
nominated opposers on the other side, whom no man else 
undertook.” Especially he had felt himself called upon to 
come to the aid of his re\erend friends, the Smcctymnuans, 
against the Eemons trail t. " I had no fear,” he says, “ but 
that the authors of Smectymimus, to all the show of solidity 
“ which the llemonstrant could bring, were prepared botK 
“ with skill and purpose to return a sufTicing answer, and 
" were able enough to lay the dust and pudder in antiquity 
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which he and liis, out of stratagem, are wont to raise ; but, 
when I saw his weak arguments headed with sharp taunts, 
“ and that his design was, if he could not confute them, at 
“ least with qui})S and sna2)piiig adagies to vapour them out, 
“ which bent only upon the business, were minded to let 
])ass, by how much more I saw them taking little thought 
“ for their own injuries, T must confess I took it as my part 
the hiss to endure that my respected friends, through their 
“ own unnecessary patience, should thus lie at the mercy of 
a coy, llurtiiig style, to be girded with frumps and cuiTal 
gibes by one wiio makes sentences by tlie statute, as if all 
above three inches long \vere conliscate.” ^ ]\[oreover, it 
had been his desire, in the service of his cause, to disabuse 
certain people of *‘the conceit that all who are not krelatical 
are gross-headed, thick-witted, illiterate, shallow,” as if 
nothing but Kpiscopacy could teach men to s])eak good 
English.” Ihit, in becoming a controversialist, he had, of 
course, not expected to escai)e oblocpiy. And it had come 
upon him. It had come upon him, however, fortunately in 
such a shape that there was something almost ludicrous in 
its inappropriatencss. llis friends, indeed, were already con- 
gratulating him on this. With so many forms of calumny 
possible, why had Hall and his son made such a blunder as 
to attack ]\Iilton on the ground of his morals? Terhaps, 
however. Hall had his motive in choosing this style of attack. 
To those who knew IMilton it might seem absunl ; but there 
was a wider world wliere he was not known, and where Hairs 
pamphlet might be read. 

I must be thought,” says ililton, if this libeller can find 
“ belief, after an inordinate and riotous youth s])cnt at the 
“ University, to have been at length vomited oat thence^ He 
thanks the libeller for this as a commodious lie.” It is 
commodious, inasmuch as it gives him (Milton) an oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging publicly the quite extraordinary 

^ In otliur places Milton riilicules our raodorn noti<ni of prose style and- . 
ILill’s arTcction for sliort “tizzical,” or tlie older notion that Milton here, in a 
asthmatic, sentences, l»ut nowhere so sentence nhout “thi’eo inches long^” • 
eharaett ristically as hi;re. It is a itself, should hui/^di at an author for 
revelation of the difl’erenco between always keeping within that len<'tii. ” 
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^'favour and respect” which he had experienced from tlie 
authorities of his (\)llege and others during his studciit-lile 
at Cambridge. It had been mucli against the will of the 
FelloM S of Christ’s College that he had not remained amomv 
them permanently ; since his leaving the College, tlie letters 
of kindness and loving respect” he had received from them 
had been numerous ; ^ and, though lie must admit that he 
had never, even in his youthful years, ''gj-eatly admired” tlie 
system at (kimbridge, and now, in these her days of more 
ostentatious Trelacy, mucli less, yet there were still there 
ingenuous and friendly men” to who7n he wished the best 
and ha])])iest things that friends in absence could wisli one 
another. To these, and to the recolh‘ctions of all his coevals 
at ('ambridge, he could ap])eal for any testimony that might 
be rc(|uired as to his conduct and his reputation during his 
University career. But the libeller, it seemed, was not con- 
tent to stop at tlie University, lie followed him to London, 
tracing him to a ^'suburb sink” there, where he and the 
Jdague were well-matched associates. ‘'A suburb sink!” we 
can hear ^lilton saying to himsidf: has Hall or his sou 
taken the trouble to walk all the way down to Aldersgato 
here, to ])cep up the entry where I live, and so have an exact 
notion of my whereabouts? There has been plague in the 
neighbourhood certainly; and I hope Jane Yates had my 
door-ste]:) tidy for the visit.” Thus we can see IMiltou think- 
ing; but ill his pamphlet he contents himself with resenting 
Hall’s impertinent prying into such matters at all. Jlc calls 
him mildly a '' rude scavenger,” and tells him he has a worse 
plague than the ordinary one in his own ” middle cntrail,” i.c\ 


1 On the faith of this .statement of 
Milton, may we not icekon among lii.s 
Camhri<lge corresponclents sineo ho had 
left the University these- Dr. Thomas 
Bainhi-igge, still Ma.sterof Christ’ .s ; the 
good Joseph Meade, till his deatli in 
1638 ; Kdward King (Lyculas), till his 
death in 1637; the Kev. Nathaniel 
Tovey, tlic tutor of Milton and of his 
lirothcr Christopher at C!hrist’s,and who 
remained there till his appointment to 

the lleetory of liuttei worth in 1637 ; 
and i)crhaps also Henry More, onl^* an 
imdcrgraduato of Christ’s when IMiltou 

VOT.. IT. 


loft , hnt since then a Fellow' ( Chappell, 
Milton’s first tutor ut (Jirist’s, is, 1 
fear, out of the i]uestiou, both from the 
nature of Milton’s connexion wdth him 
there and fi\>m liis subservient career 
as a Landian and Irish bishop. Wo 
shall lind proof, indeed, that Chappell 
never forgot his quarrel with his old 
pupil, and sjioko ill of him. I have an 
impression that a good deal of the scan- 
dal about Milton^a student-life, with 
which his Prelatie oiiponents now be- 
gan to assail him, came circuitously 
from Chappell. 

1 > 1 ) 
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heart, or si»leen. After wliich hit of elegance he proceeds 

to work. “ AVliero my iiiorniiig haunts are he wisses not,’* 

the libeller had said. Milton will give him the required 
information. These moriiing haunts arc where they should 
“ be, at liome : not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an 
'' irregular feast, but up and stirring : in winter often ere the 
“ sound of any bell awake men to labour or to devotion, in 
“ summer as oft witli the bird that first rouses or not much 
'' tardier — to read good authors, or cause them to be read, till 
“ the attention be weary or memory have his full frauglit : 

then, u'ith useful and generous labours preserving the body’s 
“ health and hardiness, to render lightsome, clear, and not 
" lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of Itcligion and 
‘‘ our Country’s Liberty, when it shall require firm hearts in 
“ sound bodies to stand and cover their stations, rather than 
‘‘ see the ruin of our Ihotestantism and the enforcement of a 

‘'slavish life.” This is interesting; Milton, it seems, 

lias for some time been practising drill ! The City Artillery 
Ground was near, where, under Skippon and other oflicers of 
the Train-Lands, one might have daily exercise in the i)ike 
and other weapons, and in inarching. Did Milton, among 
others, make a habit of going there of mornings ? Of this 
more hereafter ; meanwhile let us follow him into his after- 
noons. These, according to his antagonist, he spent in 

playhouses and brothels ; else how could he have attained his 
familiarity witli old cloaks^ false heardsj night-walkers, salt- 
lotion, and other such terms of Corintliian slang ? And, pray, 
Milton cleverly retorts, how docs my antagonist himself know 
the meaning of such terms, if they can only be known in one 
way ? But, really, one might acquire such learning without 
taking all that trouble. Was there not, for example, a little 
book called Mundiis Alter et Idem, written by the Right Rev. 
Father in God, Joseph Hall, lately Bishop of Exeter, and 
now Bishop of Norwich, and which was, for its size, quite an 
encyclopaedia of ribaldry and coarse ideas ? Might not a 
jjoor student have chanced to look into that volume, and have 
enriched his vocabulary accordingly ? Or, even without that, 
had not the Universities, under the sway of Prelacy, suflfi- 
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oiently provided for the instruction even of undergraduates 
in the language and business of playhouses and bordelloes ? 
Had not he, Milton, as an undergraduate at Cambridge, seen 
University dons, who W’ere tlien students of Divinity, and 
who liad since then risen to high places in the Church, acting 
ill obscene Latin and English plays in the College halls, and 
“ writ! ling their clergy-limbs ” most abominably ? 

Eor a while Milton proceeds in this strain of fierce lianter, 
but only by way of prelude to an autobiographic passage of 
noble seriousness, which is the gem of the whole ])amphlet. 
It is that passage already referred to by us long ago, and 
partly ([noted from,^ where, reviewing the wdiole course of his 
youthful life and studies, he expounds, in terms so memor- 
able, the principle on which, from the first, he had been 
C'areful to build up his character. Let the reader here again 
remember that principle. It is impossible to remember it 
too often ill a Life of JMilton ; for it is, without exception, the 
profoundest thing that Milton has told us about himself, and 
the key to all that w^e now call Miltonic. It is hinted at, or 
expounded, in not a few of Milton’s writings, but perhaps 
nowhere with such roundness and precision as in the passage 
now under notice. It is the principle of the inevitable con- 
gruity of the fruit with the tree, of the works that a man 
may do in the w^orld with that niaifs personality or secret 
and intrinsic self. More expressly, it is the princijile of the 
necessity of moral purity, of a conscience void of offence, to 
a life of the highest endeavour or the highest achieve- 
ment in any walk whatsoever. It is the principle that 
<‘<ourage or magnanimity presupposes self-respect, and that 
oonsecpiently he who would lay up for his mature years 
a store of this great virtue of courage or magnanimity, 
who would look all men in the face unabashed, and dare 
all things according to the highest conceptions of his 
reason, must begin by preserving from his earliest youth, 
and in the most secret sessions of his memory of himself, 
a spotless title to self-respect. Applied to literature, it is 
the principle that he wdio looks forward to a career of 

1 Vol. I. pp 282- 284. 
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great tilings in that kind must, if he would not he frustrate 
of his hope, make his own life a true poem first of all. On 
this principle, and not on any modification of the opposite 
theory so much in favour — the “ wild oats theory/’ as we 
ventured to call it — Milton avows that his own life had heen 
consciously framed. It had dawned u])on him at an early 
date, and it had gradually acquired strength and clearness, so 
that, amid his wide, and even indiscriminate, readings in 
hooks, it liad adected his critical judgments, and determined 
his literary likings and disli kings. Ills natural nicenoss or 
fastidiousness of disposition, not to speak of his Christian 
ti'aining, would, he believed, have kej)t him free from the 
grosser forms of vicCj even without the aid of this prinei])le ; 
but, with this ])rinci])le co-operating, his success had heen easy. 
Up to the moment at which he was then writing, he chal- 
lenged all inquiry, however rigorous, into his past life, in 
those respects in which tlie libeller had at random assailed it ; 
and, if he should i)e found to have swerved from the principle 
he had now avowed, let him be branded as a liar ! Nay, 
might there not 1)0 a subtle providence in the accident that 
had led thus to this declaration about himself and this ex- 
position of a principle in his private philosojdiy ? There was 
probaldy a considerable extent of life yet before him, in 
which he should still be in antagonism with men high in the 
world’s esteem and should be pmrsiied by hostile criticism. 
Tie had willingly, in tlie pros]>ect of such a life, given his 
enemies an advantage. He had registered an atlirmation 
which, if at any time they could dis])rove it, or prove that he 
had begun to be unfaithful to it, they could quote to his 
confusion I 

Of ]\rilton’s continued hostility to Hall throughout the 
pamphlet we have already had instances. But, indeed, in 
every page Hall is gored and mangled. His unfortunate 
Mundus Alter ct Idem is again and again hoisted up, and 
Ids Satires quoted for ridicule. “What frigid conceits are 
these!” he e.xclai ms, after one quotation from Hall’s Sixth 
Satij'e, Book TI., containing the phiase “Bridge-Street in 
Heaven ” and the like. And this is the man who, with such 
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models of true Satire before him as were to be found in the 
Latin and Italian writers, and in the English Vision and Creed 
of Piers Plowman, claimed to be the prototype of English 
satirists ! Published sennons of I Fall are also referred to and 
sneered at; and, with elaborate irony, it is ])rofesscd (and, I 
think, truly) that no one who knew llalTs style, and his 
nncandid habit of always begging a verdict in the viny woid- 
ing of his title-pages, could have doubted that a pani])hlet 
entitling itself A inoded Confutation of a dandcronH and 
scurrU(nf>i Libel, was written by Hall or under his (‘ye. 
Hut ])erliaps what Hall and his son must liave disliked most 
at the moment were ^Milton’s comnumts on the fair words 
th(^y had thought it politic, in their straits, to use respecting 
the Parliament. (^)uoting their pln*ase, “ The sun looks not 
upon a braver, ncjbler Convocation than is that of King, Peers, 
and Commons,” JMilton Inds the r(‘adcr (A)serve the wonderful 
‘Hlecorum ” of tlie expi*essions. Hid this “ckustered lubber,” 
this “losel Haeludor of Art” (lie suredy means the son heiu), 
know no better than “to t(irni the high and sovran Court ol‘ 
Parliament a iUnivocaiion V Was this tlie llower of all these 
voluminous ])apers (of the father’s), the best of which were 
predc^stined to no better end than to lie winding-sheets in Lent 
for ])ilchards ? And then, to show how an eulogium on Par- 
liament diould be written, ^Filton writes one himself. 

The new expressions which the pamphlet contains of 
Milton’s opinions on points of the Church (question will be 
best exhibited in the form of extracts, Avitli headings pi’clixed 
to them, as before : — 

Praise of the Parlunnent , — “ The most of them being either of 
ancient and high nobility, or at least of known and wtdl reputed 
ancestry- — which is a great ailvantage towards virtue one way, 
hut, in respect of wealth, ease, and flattery, which accompanies 
a nice and tender education, is as much a hindrance another way 
— the good which lay before them they took, in imitating their 
worthiest progenitors, and the evil which assaulted their younger 
years by the temptation of riches, high birth, and that usual bring- 
ing-up, perhaps too favourable or too remiss, through the strength 
of an inbred goodness, and with the help of divine grace, they nobly 
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overcame. Yet had they a greater danger to cope with ; for, being 
trained up in the knowledge of learning, and sent to those places 
which were intended to bo the seed-plots of piety and the liberal 
arts, but were become the nurseries of superstition and empty 
speculation, as they were prosperous against those vices which grow 
upon youth out of idleness and superhuity, so wore they happy in 
working off the harms of their abused studies and labours, cor- 
recting by the clearness of llieir own judgment the errors of tlicir 
mis-instruction, and were, as David w^as, wiser than their teachers. 
. . . Thus, in the midst of all disadvantages and disrespects (some, 
also at last not W'ithout imprisonment and ()i)en disgraces in the 
cause of their country), having given proof of themselves to be 
better made and framed bj^ nature to the love and j^racticeof virtue 
than others under the holiest precepts and best examples have 
been headstrong and prone to vice, and having, in all the trials of 
a firm-ingrafted honesty, not oftoner buckled in the contest than 
given every opposition the foil, this moreover was ad<lcd by 
Heaven, as an ornament and happiness to their virtue, that it 
should bo neither obscure in the o[)iiiion of men, nor eclipsed for 
want of matter equal to illustrate itself- God and man consenting 
in joint approbation to choose them out as worthiest above others 
to bo both the groat reformers of the (jliurch and tlie restorers of 
the Commonwealth.'^ 

Illiteracy of the Clerfiy , — ‘‘This is undoubted — that, if any 
carpenter, smith, or weaver, were such a bungler in his trade as 
tho greater number of them are in their profession, be would 
starve for any custom. And, should ho exercise Ids manufacture 
as little as they do their talents, he 'would Lmgct his art ; and,, 
should ho mistake his tools as they do theirs, he would mar all tho 
work he took in hand. How few of tliem that know how to write 
or speak in a pure style, much less to distinguish tlie ideas and 
various kinds of style ! In Latin, barbarous and oft not without 
solecisms, declaiming in rugged and miscellaneous gear blown 
together by the four winds, and in their choice preferring the gay 
rankness of Apuleius, Arnobius, or any modern fustianist, before 
the native Latinisms of Cicero! In the Greek tongue most of 
them unlettered, or unentered to any sound proficiency in those 
Attic masters of moral wisdom and eloquence 1 In the Hebrew 
text, which is so necessary to be understood, except it he some few 
of them, their lips are utterly uncircumciscd. ^o less are they out 
of tho way in Philosopliy — pestering their heads with tho sapless 
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dotages of old Paris and Salamanca. And, that 'which 4s the main 
point, in their sermons affecting the comments and postils of Friars 
and Jesuits, but scorning and sligliting the Reformed writers.^’ 

The English Liturgy . — “ Inconveniences and dangers follow the 
compelling of [any] set forms ; but that the toleration of the 
English IJtiirgy now in use is more dangerous than tlie conipelliug 
of any other which the Reformed (’hurches use, those reasons 
following may evince : — To contend that it is fantastical, if not 
senseless, in some places, were a copious argument, especially in 
the Responsoiies. For siu*h alternations as are there used must 
he by several persons; but the ^Minister and the People cannot so 
sever their interests as to sustain several persons, he being only 
the mouth of the whole body which he pn'sents. And, if tlje 
people pray, ho being silent, or iliey ask one thing and he anotlie)*, 
it either changes the property, making the priest the people and 
the people the priest l»y turns, or (‘Pe makes two persons and two 
bodies representative where there should be but one — which, if it 
bo nouglit else, must needs be a strange quaintness in ordinary 
prayer. The like or worse may be said of the Litany, wherein 
neither priest nor people speak any entire sense of themselves 
throughout tlio whole I-know-not-what-to-nnmc-it ; only, by the 
timely contribution of their parted stakes, closing up as it were the 
schism of a slic-od prayer, they pray not in vain, for by tins means 
they keep life between them in a piece of gasping sense, and kcc]) 
down the sauciness of a continual rebounding nonsense. And 
hence it is that, as it hath been far from the imitation of any 
warranted prayer, so we all know it hath been obvious to be thcj 
pattern of many a jig. And he who hath but read in good books 
of devotion and no more cannot be so either of ear or judgment 
unpractisetl to distinguish what is grave, pathetical, devout, and 
what not, but will presently perceive this IJturgy all over in con- 
ception lean and diy, of affections empty and unmoving, of passion 
or any highth whereto the soul might soar upon the wings of zeal 
destitute and barren ; besides errors, tautologies, impertinences — 
as those thanks in the Woman's Churching for lier delivery from 
sunburning and moonblasting, as if she had been travailing not 
in her bed, but in the deserts of Arabia. So that, while some 
men cease not to admire the incomparable frame of our Liturgy, I 
cannot but admire as fast what they think is become of judgment 
and taste in other men that they can liope to bo heard without 
laughter.” 
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Of one curious passage of personal allusion in tlie paiuplilet 
M e have taken no notice hitherto. It is ^liltou’s rejily to the 
suggestion that he was looking after a ricJi Avidow, and had 
Avritleu his former pamphlet, and especially had inserted in 
it tlie extraordinary prayer in the name of the throe king- 
doms, ill order to gain this wido^v’s affections. In part of 
his reply IVniton is properly facetious over this imputation, 
observing that she must be a queer kind of widow tliat was 
to be won in this fashion, and he but a rustic kind of wooer, 
far less deft at love-making than tlie iiemonstrant, on the 
evidtmee of his Safirrs^ had been in his youth, if ho had no 
other fasliion. But it is the graver part of his reply that is 
the most interesting. It is as follov^s - 

“ He proceeds, and the familiar \i.f\ llalbs informant respecting 
Milton] belike informs him, that a rich ividoiv^ or a lectin'(\ or hath, 
tcould content me. Whereby I perceive him to he more ignorant 
in his art of divining than any gipsy. For this I cannot omit, 
without ingratitude to that Providmice above who hatli ever bred 
me up in plenty, althougli my life hath not been incxj)ensive in 
learning and voyaging about : — So long as it shall please Him to 
lend me what He hath hitherto thought good (which is enough to 
serve me in all honest and liberal occasions, and something over 
besides), I were unthankful to that highest bounty if I should 
make myself so poor as to solicit needily any such kind of ‘rich 
hopes ’ as this fortune-teller dreams of. And, that he may farther 
know how liis astrology is wide all the houses of the Heaven in 
spelling marriages, I care not if I tell him this much profestly, 
though it bo to the losing of my ‘ rich hopes,’ as he calls them — 
that I think with them who, both in prudence and elegance of 
spirit, would choose a virgin of mean fortunes, lionestly bred, 
before the wealthiest widow.” 

What have we here ? Surely nothing less, if we choose so 
to construe it, than a marriage-advertisement ! Ho ! all ye 
virgins of England (widows need not apply), liere is an op- 
portunity such as seldom occurs : — A bachelor, unattached ; 
age, thirty-tliree years and three or four months; height, 
middle or a little less ; personal appearance, unusually hand- 
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some, with fair complexion and light auburn hair; circum- 
stances, indepeiident ; tastes, intellectual and decidcMlly 
musical ; principles, Iloot-and-Braiich ! Was there already 
any young maiden in whose bosom, had such an advertise- 
ment come in her way, it would have raised a conscious 
flutter ? If so, did she live near Oxford ? 
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DRIFTING INT() WAR : CITOOSING OF SIDES .* RAISING OF TIJK 
king’s standard. 

The King’s abscnco from Whitehall, inconvenient as it 
had been from the first, liad become doubly inconvenient 
since lie had gone into tlie north and estabJisIicd liimself at 
York (March 10, 1041-2). That is to say, it had become 
inconvenient on the supposition that the national business 
was still to be carried on constitutionally by King, Lords, 
and Commons. On anocucr suppo.sition it was even con- 
venient. If the King’s removal to York was to be interpreted 
as a permanent rupture between him and Parliament, then 
the sejiaration of the oppo.sed elements, as by their aggre- 
gation respectively towards two poles, distant two hundred 
miles from each other, was convenient for botli parties. 

For a considerable time it was the policy of both parties t(» 
proceed x>^ihlicly as if the .separation were only temporary. 
Messages went and came between Westminster and York ; 
deputations and commissioners went and came ; elaborate 
declarations and pa23ers of j>ro|jositions toAvards a settlement 
of differences Avent and came: to get the King to return to 
Whitehall seemed the one anxiety of Parliament. All in 
vain ! On the great question of the jioAver of the ^Militia the 
King Avould not yield a jot, and on this question the Parlia- 
ment remained re.solute. Kept ajiart, accordingly, by this 
dispute, the tAvo jiarties had to confine tliemselves to such 
actions as were competent to each without the aid of the 
other, or to declarations of mutual hostility.^ 

^ Clarendon devotes a largo space, a negotifAtiona botween tho King and the 
whole Book of his History (Bfsjk V.), Parliament during tho five months 
to the narration of the proceedings and of their separation before the out- 
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Among tlie King’s actions may he mentioned the appoint- 
ment of several new Bishops, to fill the vacancies left after 
the last hatch of promotions and appointments in the previous 
November and lleccmher.^ As Williams’s successor in the 
see of Lincoln, there had hcen appointed (Jan. 5, 1641-2j 
Dr. Thomas Winnifle, Dean of 8t. Paul’s ; and, after the 
King’s departure from Whitehall, hut before his arrival at 
York, there had heen two new appointments. Dr. Henry 
King, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, was appointed to tin* 
sec of Chiehester, vacant by the promotion of Du})[)a ; and 
Archbishop Usher was nominated (Feb. id, 11)41-2) to tlu‘ 
see of Chester, vacant by the deatli of tlie Puritan bi.sljop 
Barnabas Pott(T'— the arrangement being that Usher should 
meanwhile hold this Ihiglish bishopric m coniviCHdam, along 
with Ids Irish Primacy. Appointments made dflcr the 
King’s removal to York w(3ro, that of Dr. Palph Brownrigg, 
Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to Hall’s vacant 
bishopric of Exeter (March 31, U)42), and that of Dr. Thomas 
Westlleld, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, to the bishopric 
of Bristol in succession to Skinner (June 20). Against 
these appointments the Parliament seem not to have eared 
to make any protest. They were satisfied, in the mean- 
time, with that blow against Episcopacy, by tluj Bislio]).'^' 
Exclusion Bill, which liad rendered Bishops comparatively 
unimportant personages in the realm. 

It was different, however, when the chance of the King's 
creating nc^v lay-peers came to he considered. In contempla- 
tion of such an exercise of the King’s power, the Lords passed 
(l\lay 14) a Bill to restrain any new peers that tlie King 
might create in existing circumstances from sitting in tlicir 
House : six Lords dissenting.^ Tlien, again, when the King 
proposed, hy way of throat, to go into Ireland and assnnif' 
the command against th.e Bebels there. Parliament pronounced 
its veto on any such step. And so backwards and forwards, 


break of the war. This is in fact 
a vast pamphlet, written with all Cla- 
rendon’s skill, to secure the sympathies 
of his readers for the King’s sido 
throughout the sequel . 1 1 is a masterly 
pamphlet for its purpose ; but the facts 


of real interest for vs in that pci-iod of 
mere negotiation and claboi-ate 
pleading ai'o few. 

1 See ante, pp. 224, 325. 
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move and connteriuove, in a great variety of particulars. The 
most resolute action of eacli party was always when the other 
issued an order of a military kind, or attempted to gain 
military strength. Tlie King, with a body of horse, having 
tried to get admittance into Hull, Avherc there was a large 
maga/ine of arms and aniinunition, aud having proclaimed 
the governor. Sir fJoIin ITotham, a traitor for refusing him 
admission (April 23), rarliament instantly approved of 
Ilotham’s firmness, and had the arms and ammunition brought 
to London. The King doing his best to secure the Yorkshire 
gentry to his side, and e\(m foibidding them to obey any 
summons of Parliament, the Parliament sent commissioners 
into Yorkshire.^ The Parliament, on the other hand, having 
issued orders that their Alilitia Ordinance of the ])revious 
Pelnuary should lie carried out in coiinlies, the King declared 
the action illegal. The King, again, meditating a proclama- 
tion for the removal of the ‘"Term” or Law-Courts to York, 
the Parlianient declared this illegal. It is impossilde, in all 
this, not to notice tlie superior vigilance of the Parliament, 
prom];)ted by their conviction that war was coming. This is 
the explanation of several very severe proceedings of theirs 
in. the months of A])ril, jMay, and Juno. They suppressed, 
for example, a pro-£piscopacy agitation in Kent, got up by 
Sir Edward Deering since his t^eclion from the Commons 
(Feb. 2) for a breach of yirivilege in ymblishing his speeches ; 
and they im].)eached Lord Alayor Gurney, so as to get him 
out of the chief magistracy of the city and secure that impor- 
tant post for tlie trusty Alderman Pennington. Where public 
nec(^ssiiy did not oblige severity, they were lenient enough. 
Thus, on the petition of the twelve imprisoned Bishops, they 
wei'e released and allowed to go at large upon bail (May 5). 
In tlie case of Williams there was the farther condition 
that lie should not go to his northern Archbishopric while 
the King was there. 

Tlie phenomenon of most significance through all this was 
the gradual polarization of all the conspicuous Itoyalists, atom 
by atom or in twos and threes at a time, towards the King 
1 Pari. Hist. II. 1222. 
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at York. Wlieii the Kin" had "one to York there were with 
liim, or near him, not only the Vrince of Wales and llie Duke 
of York (the younger children were still at AMiitehall or 
AYindsor), hut also a few of his leading lords and counsellors, 
such as the Duke of Itichinoiid, the Alarquis of Hertford, the 
Earl of Newc.astle, and Mr. Secretary Nicholas. These*, Avith 
the northern lords and gentry that flocked in, formed a tole- 
rahle sernhlance of a (lourt. i>ut it oidy Avaited tlie King’s 
hidding to swell this (jourt hy accessions from rarliaineiit 
itself, and from the Avhole south of England. Eor a, AAdiile it. 
was thought host that most of the King’s friends in Pai’lia- 
nient should remain in their jdaces. ’Fhe King’s first orders 
to join liim wen*, addressed, therefore, rather to thosi* ])ecr.s 
(4 his (Council of Avhosc attachment to him he Avas least sure. 
The Earls of Essex, Holland, and Salislmry, and Lord Savih^, 
AV(*re first summoiKHl; and, on their refusing to conqdy, Ess(*x 
Av\as ro({uircd to resign his otlice of Lord Chamherlain, and 
Holland his A'arious ofliccs. Another experiment in AN’hich 
Charles Avas more; su(‘cessfnl Avas in the case of the Lord 
Ke(‘per Littleton. Dissatisfied with some ])arts of this peer’s 
recent conduct, the King had some intention of taking the 
Great Seal from him. But Hyde, knowing Littleton hotter, 
reasoned Avith his Majesty in private letters, and undertook 
that Littleton Avould lie found loyal. Accordingly, after some 
conferences betAA^eeii Hyde and Littleton, the great seal Avas 
sent hy sure hands to A'ork, and Littleton himself look the 
desperate step of following in person. He chose the iiiteival 
betAveen a Saturday and a Monday (May 21 — 23) for his 
flight. Hyde himself, Avho had hitherto stayed on, Avitli his 
friends Falkland and Colepepper, that they three might 
Avatch the King’s interests in the Commons, did not dare 
to remain in London after the Lord Keeper. His close 
correspondence with tlie King was already more than sus- 
pected, he says, and his connexion with the Lord Kec]XJr’s 
flight could not be concealed. So, actually beiorc the T.ord 
Keeper had set out, Hyde was halLway to York by a diffennit 
route. He stayed first near Oxford, Avlicre lie picked up liis 
friend Mr. Chillingworth. The Iavo went thenec by by-roads 
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to Lutterworth in Leicestershire, where they rested a night 
with a friend of Mr. Chilling worth, '^who was parson of 
the parish” — no other, in fact, than our old friend Mr. 
Nathaniel Tovey, Milton’s second tutor at Cambridge. Set- 
ting out from Tovey's, the two reached York almost as soon 
us the Lord Keeper. But it was tlie Lord Kce 2 :)er’s flight, 
w’itli the removal of the great seal and the vacating of the 
woolsack in the House of Lords, that caused the most pro- 
found sensation in lA)iidon. Spreading a kind of awe among 
the weaker-minded even of the Parliamentarian party, it 
became for the King’s friends generally tlic signal that they 
too should be gone. Accordingly, Falkland and Colepcpper 
soon followed Hyde, and the ranks of Parliament became day 
by day thinner. 

Some curious statistics, showing the gradual shedding-off 
of the members of both Houses from their places in Parlia- 
ment as the moment of Civil AVar approached, arc to be culled 

from the Lords and Commons Journals. In the Peers the 

diminution of attendance was most rapid. Thus, on a call 
of that House, on the 21st of April, sixty-one peers w^ere found 
to be absent. On that occasion, however, some of the most 
earnest of the Parliamentarians were among the absentees, being 
uway on Parliament business. Before the end of the following 
month, however, the Lord Keeper’s flight having occasioned a 
more exact census, it was found that thirty-two peers were 
with the King at York ; which, as there were also thirteen 
absentees from reasons of old age, minority, &c., and other 
peers were non-effective as being Eoman Catholics or in 
foreign parts, left only forty-tvjo peers then in effective atten- 
dance. Messages were sent after the runaways to York, and 
especially after nine of them, who were summoned to return 
as delinquents. All to no effect. Even the ranks of the 
effective residue — who, having no Lord Keeper among them, 
had now to appoint a Speaker from day to day — were gra- 
dually thinned by fresh secessions, till, before the end of June, 

it was a full House if thirty were present. And so, with 

some differences, in the Commons. In that House the divi- 
sions through the months of April and May show an average 
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attendance of about 200 or somewhat less. This was not a 
large number in proportion to the whole ; but it was as large 
as there had j^orhaps generally been since Parliament had first 
.settled to its work and the ornaineiitals had dropped off. Not 
very many of the absentees were yet with the King at York; 
for, as we have seen, it was not till the end of May that even 
Hyde, Falkland, and Colepepper went thither. Tkcir departure, 
and the knowledge that the King ])y private letters was in- 
viting others of the Commons to follow them, led to an order 
of the House that all members should be pimctually in their 
jdaccs on the IGth of June, under a penalty of 100/. each, to 
go to the fund for Ireland. This whip had interesting results. 
On the appointed day, forty-five members were marked as 
absent, all of whom had presumably gone to the King. 
.\mong them, besides Hyde, Falkland, and Colepepper, we may 
note Sir Ilalph llopton, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Edymion 
Porter, JMr. John Ashburnharn, and Mr. Phili]> Warwick. 
Either in this list there were not counted the absent mem- 
bers who had valid excuses, or else a large number must 
have come into the House for form’s sake and gone off imme- 
<liately after the roll was called; for, in three divisions which 
occurred on that day, all on this very business of the absentees, 
the numbers were 142 against 122, 147 against 91, and 100 
against 79. This would show the maximum of effective or 
voting attendance that day to have been 264 ; which, if added 
to the 45 culpable absentees, would account for only 305 mem- 
bers out of an original House of 500. But, except on very great 
occasions, about 300 had always been thought a full House, 
so that, in the middle of June, the secession was not so large 
as might have been expected. The loss, however, probably 
increased as Juno passed into July, for in this latter month 
the divisions show most frequently an attendance of but a 
hundred or little more. By that time, however, the most 
zealous Parliamentarians had work out of Parliament, and 
may have been coming and going between town and country. 
The largest vote I have found in the Commons after June is 
on Saturday the 9th of July, on which day, on a proposition 
or raising 10,000 Volunteers for the country’s defence (i.e, for 
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tli(3 rarliaiiicnt in tlie approaching Civil War) there divided 
Yeas 125 against Koes 45. There Avero tlins 170 present. 
The Tellers for the Yeas Avere Mr. Denzil Holies and Sir John 
Evelyn, for the Noes Sir John StrangeAvays and Mr, Selden. 
What strikes one perhaps most, in looking over the Commons 
Journals at this time, is tlie frecpiency Avith Avliicli CroniAveirs 
name appears. The meniher for Cambridge was now a man 
much looked to.^ 

Whicli Avay was Scotland to go ? This was a question of 
some concern; and Ave see both King and I'arliament bidding 
for the help of the little kingdom. On the King’s side, there 
Avas tlie plea that he liad given the Scots, at all events, all 
fJtef/ AAATiited, and loft them, at his recent visit, comfortable in 
the enjoyment of their Presbyterianism and of a Government 
to match. W(!re tlioy not bound then to tlie King by grati- 
tude ? On the oilier hand, there was the plea of the good 
understanding that had recently existed between the English 
Parliament and the Scottish Covenanters, the many mutual 
tokens of respect that had passed between thcin, and the 
real service that the Parliament had done the Scots in 
securing them the fruits of their ItCA^olution. Were the 
Scots to forget all this? Moreover, Avhat Avas the English 
I^irliament struggling for but the OATithroAV in England of 
that system of Prelacy Avhich had beem overthrown in Scot- 
land ? AVould the Scots refuse their sympathy in the struggle, 
and so abandon that idea for Avhich they had so often argued 
on pajier, and Avliich had gained so much ground among tlie 
English already, the idea of a uniformity of Iteligion and 
Church discipline betAveen the two kingdoms ? 

Since the King s visit, there had Tieeii no meeting of the 
Scottish l\arliament to enounce the national opinion. This, 
hoAvever, mattered the less because tlie Scottish Privy Council, 
Avith Lord Chancellor Loudoun as its nominal head, but with 
the Marquis of Argylc and Sir Archibald Johnstone of 

1 Authoj-itios for statementH in tliis 12T2, 1270-74, 1296-7, 1365-6, 1373, 
ftiiA the ^)iccediij^ paragraph arc Cla- 1409; and the Lords and Commons 
rendon (Hist. p. 227, cf .ser/., and Life, Journals over the time and, for the 
p. 948, el ner/.) ; Pari. Hist. II. 1172, days referred to. 
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Warriston as thn loading spirits, had l)oen able to keop the 
nation in the straight course. It had not been an easy task. 
With peace and prosperity to tlie Scots, tliere laid come, as 
usual, personal jealousies among the leading nobles, and 
numerous little questions of animosity among the clergy 
and the town-councils. Then tluu’e wen* the schemes of 
^Tontrose, Napier, and the other malcontents. Nevertheless, 
ami chieHy through tin*, care of Argyh*., the policy of the 
Scottish Government had been all along one of friendship 
with tlie English rarliameiit. Commissioners had been sent 
up to London on the business of the Irish Kolx'llion ; and these 
Commissioners — among whom were tlu^ Earls of Lothian and 
Lindsay, and Sir Archibald Johnstone— had become organs 
of communication with the English I^irlianient on affairs 
in general. Through them, as (*arly as January, 1(.)41-2, the 
Scottish J'rivy Council liad oflered to mediate between the 
King and the Parliament ; and, these offers failing, the Scottish 
Privy Council had joined with the Parliament in ()])posing the 
King’s proposal to go to Ireland in person, and had helped the 
l*aiiia,ment through their immediate Irish ditliculty by lending 
tln'iii a force of G,000 Scots, under Lcslie^s subordinate, (General 
Monro. Eor these and other services the Parliament had 
thanked the Scottish Council in most cordial letters. Put, the 
King remonstrating, Loudoun himself had gone to York to con- 
thiue the so-called mediation. This not being what was wanted, 
he had been sent back into Scotland to call a special meeting 
of Privy Council for the 25th of ^lay. In order that a 
great e/lbi t might be made at tliis meeting to win a decision 
for the King, the Earls of Ito.xburgh and Kiiinoull, and other 
Loyalists of the Scottish Ihavy Council then in England, were 
sent down to gather adherents and attend the meeting in force. 
Johnstone of Warriston, however, who was thoroughly in 
the confidence of the English Parliament, came express from 
London to counteract these “ Banders ; ” and this he did so 
effectually that, though the “ Banders” made a great show at 
the meeting, they could accomplish nothing. The Duke of 
Hamilton afterwards came to Scotland, apparently as agent 
for the King, but really, as those who knew him best supposed. 

VOL. II. K E 
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to “ eschew drowning” in the meeting of two contrary tides. 
Ill short, all that Charles could at this time fish out of Scot- 
land for his help against the Parliament was the contribution 
of a few valuable volunteer recruits in the shape of trained 
army- men fit to lie oificers. Among them was Colonel Sir 
John Cochrane, brother of Sir William Cochrane of Cowdon, 
the ancestor of the Dundonald family. 

Even had the Scottish Privy Council refused the policy of 
sympathy with tlie English Parliament urged by Argyle and 
Johnstone of Warriston, the temper of the Scottish peo])le 
would have compelled such a ])oli(iy. It was the Hocking 
to Edinburgh of crowds from Fife and the Lothians on the 
day of tlio Privy Council meeting that liad protected Argyle 
and Johnstone, and prevented the “ Banders ” from resorting 
to foi*ce. And the same enthusiasm for the Parliamentary 
cause ill England was exhibited as strikingly and more 
formally in the General Assembly of the Kirk, which met 
at St, Andrews on the 27th of duly and sat till the bth of 
August. At these ten days’ sittings of the Assembly there 
were present not only the representatives of the (dergy from 
all the shires, but also, as lay-elders, siuh noblemen and 
Privy Councillors as Argyle, the Earls of Eglinton, Cassilis, 
Gleiicairn, Lauderdale, and Weniyss, Lords Balearres, Elcho, 
Burleigh, Sinclair, and ^laitlaiid, and Johnstone of Warriston. 
Kot members of Assembly, but in attendance on his ^Majesty’s 
Commissioner, the Earl of Dunfermline, who sat enthroned 
in it to represent Poyalty, were the Lord Chancellor I.oudoun, 
the Duke of Ilamilton, the Earls of Morton and Southesk, 
Lord Yester, and others. Tlie iModerator, or president, 
was ^Fr. Pobert Douglas, minister of Kirkcaldy. But the 
chief man in the Assembly, now as before, was, of course, 
Alexander Henderson. 

A weariness liad begun of late to creep over this most 
powerful man in tlie Scottish Israel. It was partly from 
advancing age and incessant work, but partly also from 
fatigue wdth the pettiness and impatience of the men around 
him. Since the last Assembly he had been occupied, as much 
as his parish-work and other distractions w^ould permit, in 
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considering tlie great business, committed to him by that 
Assembly,^ of ])reparing a Confession of Faith, a Catecbism, 
a Directory for Worsliip, and a Form of Cbnrcli Government, 
such as, wliile they suited Scotland and agreed with her 
recent Presbyterian Revolution, iniglit be offered, with some 
prospect of acceptance, to England. Put, the more be had 
thoiiglit of the work, the more he ha<l doubtcnl his strength. 
Tliis appears, very creditably, in a letter of his to Baillie, 
dated “Edinburgh, April 20, 1642.’* Baillie liad sent Hen- 
derson, for liis approval, the manuscript of a little work 
he meant to publish against Brownism, or Independency, and 
at the same time had asked Henderson how lie was getting 
on with his great labour. Henderson, in his letter, advises 
P>aillie to keep his little work back for some time, “because 
much more is lately conic to light on both sides in Holhind 
and England ” than had yet found its Avay to Scotland. Then, 
with reference to his own great labour, he says, ^‘Although 
“ neither time nor weakness had hindered, 1 cannot think it 
“ e.x])edient that any such thing, whether Confession of Faith, 
“ Direction for Worship, Form of ( government, or Catechism 
“ less or more, should be agreed uiion and authorized by our 
“ Kirk till we see what the Lord will do in England and 
“ Ireland, where I still wait for a Reformation and uniformity 
“ with us ; but this must be brought to pass by common con- 
“ sent, and we are not to conceive that they will embrace our 
“ Form, but a new Form must be set down for us all, and in 
“ my opinion some men set apart some time for that work ; 
“ and, although we should never come to this unity in 
“ religion and uniformity in Avorshij), yet my desire is to see 
“ what Form England will pitch u])on before we imblish 
“ ours.” In other words, Henderson’s broad judgment had 
begun to be aware of elements in the English mind that 
would probably not brook the control of any mere Scottish 
form of Church discipline, nor stay within its limits. 

It was in this temper, of hopeful interest in what was 
going on in England, and desire to see the English Parliament 
advancing freely in its own career of Church Reformation, 
^ See ante^ p. 290. 

K E 2 
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that ireiidersou laid come to tlie St. Andrews General 
Assemhly. In tliat Assembly, amid much smaller and more 
local business, including “an Act for restraining Witchcraft,” 
the great business of the strife between the King and the 
hhiglish I’arlianient naturally camc) up. It was, indeed, fornically 
forced upon the attention of the Assembly by his Majesty’s 
lAdter of date July 2l>, presented l)y the Commissioner on 
o])eniiig the Assembly, as well as by a Declaration addriissed 
to the Assembly by the hhjglish Parliament, and by a lA'tterto 
the Assembly, dat(.*d “ London, July 22,” from “ some ministers 
in Kngland ” (i.r. tlui Smectymnuans and their adherents), 
acknowledging j)ast favours, and reiterating tludr conviction 
that it was the desii’c of “th(‘ most godly and considerable 
part” of the Lnglish ministers and people that the Presby- 
terian Government should bo established in Lngland. \min 
eftorts were made by the King’s Commissioner and his 
assessors to extract fiom the Assembly some opinion dis- 
tinctly ill favour of tin* King. On tiic contrary, in a. su])])li- 
cation (Aug. J) to his ]\lajesty, by way of answiu' to his 
]\lajesty’s letter, the Assmnhly venture to ixmiind him of 
his tormer promises for the furtherance of a, unifoi’mity of 
Keligion and Church government lietween the two kingdoms. 
In a letter of the same date to the English Parliammit, 
drawn up by Hendei’son, the Assembly, though still speaking 
cautiously, intimated clearly enough on which side their 
sympathies lay. What hope can tliere be,” they write, “of 
“ unity of religion, of one Confession of Faith, one Form of 
“ Worsliip, and one Catechism, till there be first one Form of 
“ecclesiastical government? Yea, what hojie can the King- 
“ dom and Kirk of Scotland have of a firm and durable 
“peace, till Prelacy, which hath been the main cause of 
“ their miseries and troubles, first and last, be ])lucked up, 
“root and branch, as a plant which God hath not ])lanted, 
“ and from which no better fruit can be exjiected than 
“such sour grapes as this day .set on edge the kingdom of 
“ England ?” ^ 

1 Baillio, TL 1— 5C ; and Act.s of the General Assemhly of the Kirk of Scotland : 
Assembly ot 1042. 
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While the Scottish Assembly so wrote, the sword was already 
half out of the scabbard in England. As early as dune 2 
a ship had arrived on tlie North-English coast, bringing the 
King arms and ammunition from Holland, purchased by the 
sale of the crown-jewels wliich tlie (^iieen had taken abroad. 
On the 22nd of the same month more than forty of the nobles 
and otliers in attendance on the King at York had put down 
their names for the numbers of armed liorse they would 
furnish respectively for his service.^ Eequisitions in the 
King’s name were also out for su])plies of money ; and the 
two IJniversilies, and the Colleges in each, wen* invited to 
send in their ])lat(i.“ On tla* other hand, the Parliament liad 
not been more negligent. There had been contiibntions or 
promises from all the chief ParliameiiLarian noldes and 
others; there was a large loan from the City; and hundreds 
of thousands, on a smaller scale, were willing to subscribe. 
And already, through all the shires, the two opposed powers 
were grappling and jostling with each other in raising levies. 
On the King’s side there were what were called CommiSi>io)is 
of Army, or powers granted to certain nobles and others by 
name to raise troops for the King. On the side of Parlia- 
inent, in addition to the Volunteering which had been going 
oil in many ])laccs (as, for example, in Cambridgeshire, where 
Oliver Cromwell was forming a troop ol‘ Volunt(*er horse, and 
in Suffolk, where 1 lind a Mr. John Hright conspicuously busy 
in tlie same kind of work);'’* there was the Mililw Ordinance, 

MS. li.st in tlie Stato I’apor Oflice of “ wJiioh wo promise to satisfy again, 
date Juno 22, 1042. About 2,000 horso *U4ivcn at our Court at Beverley, the 
in all arc subscribed on that day, to “ 2.Sth of July, 1012.” Tliero inu.st 
forvo three months. At the head of have been many such loans, 
the list is the Brinco of Wales, for 200 3 Lonls Jounuils, July 23, 1042. But 

horse; the Duko of Kichnioiid, Lord many names of active jiroinotoi’s of 
(k)vcntry, and Lord (Jauel sub.scribo Volunteerings for J*arliatiant may be 
100 each ; the Duke of Ilamilton, the picked out of the Loi-ds and Comnion.s 
Marquis of Hertford, the L’arl of Dorset, Journals from July () onwards. In the 
the Earl of Devonshire, and the Ivirlof State Caper Olllcc I found a Ictlor of 
Bristol, 60 each ; under wliom come the date Aug. 1(5, 1612, from a Nehemiah 
ro.st, for .00, 40, 30, or 20 each. Falk- Wharton to his “worthy and much 
land and Colepcppcr subscribe 20 each. honourcl friend Mr. tloorgeWillinghani, 
The lowe.st is Lord Gicy of Kuthen, marchant, at the (Jolden Anchor in St. 
who snbscrUies 10 horse only. Swithin’s Lane,” in which Wharton, 

2 Here, from the State Paper Office, is then going about with Parliamentarian 
an interesting record of one Joan to the recruit.s in the neighbourhood of Ux- 
King ; ‘^Charles R. Wo have receive* I bridge, gives .some curious details of 
“of Inigo Jones, Esq., surveyor of our the comlnct of these recruits. Their 
“ works, 600 pounds sterling in pieces, Colonel, ho .says, i.s “a God-damn-mo 
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available wherever the persons named in that ordinance were 
really zealous for rarliament and able to act personally in the 
districts assigned them. And so on the 12th of July the 
Parlianieiit had passed the necessary vote for supplying an 
army, and had appointed the Earl of Essex to bo its com- 
luander-iu-chief, and the Earl of Bedford to be its second 
ill command as general of horse. It was known, on the 
other side, that the Earl of Lindsey, in consideration of his 
past experience of service both on sea and land, was to have 
the command of the King s army, and that his master of 
horse w.as to be tlie King’s nephew, young Prince Kupert, 
who was expected from the Continent on ijurpose. 

Despite all these })reparations, however, it was probably 
not till August had begun that the certainty of Civil AVar 
was universally acknowledged. It was on the 9tli of that 
inontli that the King issued Ids proclamation “ for sup- 
pressing the present Eebellion under tlie command of Kobert, 
Earl of Essex,” offering pardon to him and others if within 
six days they made their submission. The l\irliamentary 
answer to this was on the lith ; on which day the Commons 
resolved, each man sciparately rising in his place and giving 
his word, that they would stand by the Earl of Essex with 
their lives and fortunes to the end. Still, even after that, 
there were trembling souls here and tliere who hoped for 
a reconciliation. Alonday the 22nd of August put an end 
to all such lluttering: — On that day, the King, who had 
meanwhile left York, and come about a hundred ndles farther 
S(juth, into the very heart of England, was known to be 
moving about between Coventry and Leicester, not without 
the ex2)ectation of a conflict between the force of some 2,000 
horse and foot who were then with him and tlie Parliamen- 
tarian troops who had been gathered to prevent his threatened 
seizure of Coventry. But, late in the day, after dining at 


bla<lo,’* .and ought to be removed ; but 
the soldiers are sufficiently Anti-Prcl.a- 
tical, for they go to Fai)ist.s’ houses to 
<iemand loaves, and they tear down iho 
rails in churches. “Thursday,” lie say.s, 
“ I marched to Uxbridge, and, .'it Hill- 
“ ingdoii, one milw from Uxbridge, the 


“ rails being gone, we got the surplice to 
“ make us handkorchers, and one of the 
'Usoldiers wore it to Uxbridge. This 
“<hiy, the rails of Uxbridge, formerly 
‘'removed, were, with the Service-Hook, 
“burned: this evening Mr. Harding 
“gave a worthy sermon.” 
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Leicester, he made a backward movement as far as the town 
of Nottingham, where preparations had been made for the 
great scene that was to follow. With the King there were 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Enpert, together with such 
lords and gentlemen as he had chosen to keep round him for 
the occasion. Among these was Sir Edmund Verney, Knight 
Marshal of England and hereditary royal standard-bearer. 
Tins gentleman’s position, in consideration of the part he had 
to perform, is wortli describing. “ My condition,” he had 
recently said to Mr. Hyde in a private conversation, “ is much 
‘‘worse than yours, and dillercnt, I believe, from any other 
“man’s, and will very well justify the melancholy that, I 
“ confess to you, possesses me. You have satisfiictiou in your 
“ conscience that you are in the right, that the King ought 
“ not to grant what is recpiired of him ; and so you do your 
“ duty and business together : but, for iny pjirt, 1 do not like 
“ the ([uarrel, and do heartily wish that the King would yield, 
“ and consent to what they desire, so that my conscience is 
“ only concerned in honour and in gratitude to follow my 
“master. I have eaten his bread and served liirii near 
“ thirty years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake 
“ him, and choose rather to lose my life (which I am sure I 
“ shall do) to preserve and defend those things which arc 
“ against my conscience to preserve and defend ; for I will 
‘‘ deal freely with you — I have no reverence for the Bishops, 
“ for whom this quarrel subsists.” It was on this gentleman, 
in virtue of his office, that the chief duty devolved in the 
ceremony that was now enacted at Nottingham. This con- 
sisted in bringing out the royal standard and setting it up in 
due form. It was about six o’clock in the evening when it 
was done, the spot being the top of the Castle-hill, or a field 
close at the back of the old Castle. When Sir Edmund 
Verney and his assistants had done their work, and the great 
standard Avas streaming out, with a special liag attached, 
bearing the King’s arms quartered and the emblem of a hand 
pointing to a crown, interpreted by the motto “ Give Caesar 
his due,” then, the King, the Prince of Wales, Prince Eupert, 
and all the train, standing close round, and the horse and foot 
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near, a TTerakl read a proclamation, declaring the cause why 
the standard had been sot up, and summoning all the lieges 
to assist his Majesty. Those who were present cheered and 
threw up their liats, and, with a heating of drums and a 
sounding of trumpets, tlie ceremony ended. During tlie 
night, it was afterwards said, the standard \vas blown down 
by a violent tempest of wind, and it could not be set right 
again for several days. Nevertheless from that evening of 


the 22nd of August, 1642, tlie 

1 Clar. Hist, ‘2.SS, ‘2S9, and Life. 95 \ ; 
Rush worth, IW ISS, 184; VVhitlockc, I. 
179; Pari. Hist. 11. 145(1-11.08; Kapin, 

1 1. 457— It is straao-c that, in so 
remarkable an affair as the .setting up 
of the KinjL>’s standard, there .should 
bo such a contrariety of accounts. 
Rushworth niake.s Aug-ust 22 the day, 
in which he is confii-mc'd l»y Whit- 
locko and other nncxccptionaV'le au- 
thorities ; t'larendon <listinctly makes it 
the 25th. Rushworth mak<^s the place 
of the ceremony ‘'a field a little on the 
back of the e.istlu wall;” Clarendon 
makes it “ the fop of the castle hill.” 
Clarendon introduces Sir Edmund 
Verney as the principal figure ; Ihish- 
woHli, though men Lioi ling some of 
the “ knights- bannerets” who Itorc the 
standard, «locs not name Verney. Knsh- 
worth makes the affair one of great 
deliberation ami state, after ]>revions 
appointment and lodging of the .stan 
(lard in Nottingham Castle for the 
])urposc ; Clarendon represents it as 


Civil AVar had begun.' 

hurried. Clarendon s.ays the King 
had veiy few with him, not one regi- 
ment of foot yet levied and brought 
together,” .anti th.at the whole affair 
had .a melancholy look : Rushworth 
distinctly' .speaks of tho King’s train a.s 
ntimerons, “besides a great company 
of boi-se and foot, in .all to the nnnibi r 
of 2,000.” Finally, Rushwt>rth says 
nothing of the windy night and tho 
blowing (hnvn of the standard ; but. t*n 
the contrary, bo .says tho standard was 
formally tal’i K ilown tho same evening 
it was set up, and again nc.vt day set np 
and taken down, and .so the day after, 
the King eacli ilay being present as at 
first, till tho third day inclusively - ■ 
after whicli thei-o was less cei'omony. 
Clarendon’s account, as being the more 
pictnre.sque. has been followed by Ra- 
pin and later historians. I have not 
the least doubt, however, that Rudi 
Worth is the authority to bo trusted, 
both as to tho day and as to other 
particulars. 
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CllAPTEii 1. 


STATISTICS OF THE TWO SIDES : THE TWO AllMIES AND THEIR 
OFFICERS — FIRST ACTIONS OF THE WAR : RATTLE OF KDOEHILL 
AND THE MARCH TO TURNHAM OREEN — SKKTCH OF EVENTS TILL 
MIDSUMMER, 1(513. 

A COMPLETE iiRiTatioii of tlic cveiits of tlu‘ great ('ivil is 
not to Lo looked for in this History. Wo shall I ait move 
on through the war, seeking for wliatever, iii the midst of 
it, may he more properly interesting to ourselves, and only 
taking care to be cognizant all the while of the fury that 
is raging around. There were, liowever, certain preliminary 
studies of a statistical kind, bearing on the war, which the 
author had to make for himself before he could proceed 
witli any satisfaction, or feel that he understood his element ; 
and he believes that, by presenting here the results of these 
studies, he will be clearing the route for his readers, and 
perhaps saving trouble to future writers. 

STATISTICS OF THE TWO SIDES. 

From and after the setting-up of the Xing’s standard at 
Nottingham on the 22nd of August, 1()42, England was rent 
asunder into the two parties of the Xovalists and the 
rAULiAMENTAKiANS, otlierwisc Called CAVAiaKits and Kound- 
IIKADS. All England was so divided ; for, whatever masses 
of indifferency there may have been in some parts of the 
country at. lirst, no sooner had the two armies begun their 
marchings, and their exactions of sup]dies, than these 
masses were eflectually drawn into the strife. In the course 
of the four years of war there were instances, and some 
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very notorious, of shiftiiigs from the one side to the other. 
With all alloAvaiice for these, however, and also the 
deaths on both sides which remove some from the lists 
almost as soon as they are formed, a tabular census of the 
two parties, calculated as exactly as possible for the actual 
coniiiieuceiiient of the war, will bo more welcome liere to 
the real student than pages of flowing deseri]:)ti(m. 


We l)egin with tlie iV'erage. The Bishops being no longer 

peters, th(i English Peerage in August 1042 -if we omit the 

Brincci of Wales [atiif. 12), the l)uke of York {jvfnf. 0), the 
Ihiko of Cloucester (cHat, 2), and tlau'r C(uisin Brince lvU[Kirt 
{rrhiL 2.‘], and not an English ju‘er till llJlf, whtm lui was 
created Duke of Cumberland) — consisted of 132 persons ; 
of whom 2 were Dukes, 2 were iMairiuises, oO were Earls, 
() were \4scouuts, ami tl:* were Barons. The following is 
the best classilication of these I can make for our present 
purpose 


T.._jiOYALI8T PEERS, EFFECTIVE. i 


].>ukn f»f Ri<*linion<l and Lennox. 
Maniuis of Ilci tronl. 

,j Winchester (widower of tliat 
.Marchioness of \Vinchcst<?r on 
whoso death in DISl Milton 
liad written an ole^y). 

Earl of Rath ( taken prisoner lt)42j. 

,, Rerksliirc. 

,, Bristol . 

,, Cainbridjic (/.#’. the Scottish 
Manjuis of Hamilton); fidelity 
SJispectcd. 

Carlisle (went over to the Parlia- 
ment, March D) 1:5-4). 

, , Caimarvon ( killed Sept. ‘20, 1043). 

„ Clicstcrfiehl \takon ]>risoncr, 
Marcli 1042-3). 

,, f'levolaml. 

,, Cumberland {dic<l Dec. 1043). 

,, Dcnbi^^h (kilhid April 1613). 


* I account “ effective” those whom 
I firnl with the Kintj^ York in M.ay 
or June 1012 (Ciar. Hist. 202; P.arl. 
ilist. IL 1290-7 an<l 1374; ami copy 
by me of a list in the State Paper 
Office of date .lune 22, 1012) ; also tlioso 
whom 1 find afterwards figuring in the 
King’s service through tbo war, and 
especially in his Parliament at Oxfonl 


Earl of Dcvonsljiro. 

Dorset. 

Dover. 

Huntingdon (died Nov. lOLl). 

Kingston (killed .Inly 1013). 

IjtMcester( leaning toParliament). 

Lindsey (killed Oct. 1012). 

Marlborough. 

Monmouth. 

Newcastle (created Mar<|uis, 
Oct. 1013). 

Newport. 

Nor(ham])ton (kille<l March 
1042-3). 

Pu'torborough. (His father wms 
to have been P.-irliamentarian 
General of Ordnance under 
Esac.x, but had <lied June 18, 
D)12, leaving the Earldom to 
this Royalist. ) 


in 1043 (Pari. Hist. 111. 218 Three 
“Calls of the Honso,,” with lists of 
absentees, in the Lords .Journals (April 
21, 1042; Jan. 22, 1043-1; May 21, 
1041), h.ave .also been of .assistfinco ; as 
well a.s the list of Peers who met in the 
Long Parliamcntgivcnin the Pari. Hist. , 
with marks indicating the sub.soq\icnt 
career of each (11. .091 - .097). 
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K;xrl of Portland. 

,, Rivers. 

,, Slw'uwsVnivy. 

,, Southampton. 

,, Thanot. 

,, Westmoreland (.at first with 

the Kinjj:, but made his peace 
with P.arliamcnt lh‘4.5). 

,, Worcester (cre.ated Marquis, 

Nov. 1012; of*. 1040). 

Viscount. Campden (oh. 1(512). 

,, Conway (went over to the Par- 
liamont, AiumI 1011). 

Lord Ahei-Lcavoimy, 

., Arundel of W.ardour (dic'd of 

wound, Ma}' lOh‘3). 

,, lliiidi'nel. 

,, (?npel. 

,, Chaiidos (went over to the Par- 
liament, June 1041). 

,, Oottin,i;‘ton. 

,, Coventry. 

,, Craven, of I lamstoad-Mar.shall 
(some tinu? abroad). 

,, Cromwell (created Karl of .Xrd- 

i^Ui-ss in Iri'h l’(iera;j^e, 1011). 

IVArcy and Conyers. 

,, htcincoint (created Karl of 

Scarsdale, Nov. Id Id). 

J)iL'-by (abroad at lirst. Imi re- 
visit.c'd Kurland). 

,, J)unsmore(maih* Kaiiof t'bichcs- 

ter, June l*i 1 1). 

,, Kurc (killed 1010). 

,, Kauconliere: (made N’i.seount, 

.Ian. 1012-2). 

,, Uoriii'j: (abroa,d for a time, but 

returned, and was created Karl 
(»r Norwicli, Nov. 1011). 

,, Grov of Jlutliea (died Juno 

]()1.2). 

,, ITast irii'-.s (son of tlic Karl of 

Huntinoclon, Imt peer in bis 
own ri; 4 ht ; succeeded his 
I'atber as Karl 1()-12), 

,, Herbert of Chei’bury (became 

Parliamentarian). 


Lord Howard of fdiarlton (ehlest son 
of I^arl of lierksliirc, l)ut peer 
in bis own rio'ht). 

,, Lovelace. 

,, Lytileton (Lord Keeper; <lie(l 

July 1(540). 

,, Mohim (died 1014), 

,, M(»ntaguo of JJonyhton (an old 
man, brotluji* of Karl of Man- 
chester : taken pri'-^oncr soon, 
and oft. 1044). 

,, Morley and Mountea».;h.*. 

,, Mowhray and Malti-avers (st)n 

of the I'/irl of Arnndel, hut a 
haron in liis own ri;;‘hi. since 
1(5.21)). 

,, Payot (apt to change .sulcs). 

,, Paulet. 

,, Pieri'epoint (.son of the K.irl of 
Kio^^'stoM, hut i)ccr in his own 
riyhl ; sueci.'cdeil his father 
ld42>, and made Manpiis of 
Dorehe.ster, March 1(514). 

Puwis. 

,, Rich (eldest .son of the I’arlla- 
nieiitarian Karl (*f Warwick; 
called to I'ocrs, Jamiary 
ltd I 2). 

Savilii (created Karl of Su.sscx, 
.May 1014). 

,, .Soymour(]'i-other < f tile Majvpii.s 
of llcrt foj’d '. 

,, Sptmcei* (a very y<»un,y man ; 
ciH'ated Karl of Suud»a‘lan<l, 
June 1012; killed Hcplembcr 
1012). 

,, Stom-ton. 

,, Stranye tsucceede<l his fither as 
Karl of Derhy, Sept. 1042). 

,, Wentwortli (i ldo.>t son of the 
Karl of Cleveland, hut })eer in 
his own j’ighl 

,, Willonyhl'Y l)’l'>eshy (son of 
the Karl of Lindsey, but a. 
baron in his own riyht sineo 
1010 ; .sueecodod his father as 
Earl, Oct. 1042). 


IT. -PEERS NEARLY ALL CERTAINLY OR PRESUMABLY R(3YALIST, 
BUT NON-EKFECTIYE.i 


Duke of Buekin<t:h.am (a minor, on his 
travels abroad). 

Earl of Anylc-'sea. 

„ Arumlol and Si;rroy (had gone 


1 Untlor this head of Nofi-EOectivo’* 
I class all who, either from old ac ;'0 and 
infirmity, or as minors, took no per- 
sonal part, or who were abroad, or so 
soon went abroad as to bo of littlo uso 
to the King in England. In tlio K.amo 


abroad with the Quoon Feb. 
1(541 2; created Earl of Nor- 
folk June It) 14; oh. at Padua 
1G4(5). 


cla.ss T include those respecting w'hoin 
I havo failed to liiid any information — 
that circnmstance .seeming to signify 
‘M)on-oflbctivenc.s.s.” But all in this 
list, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tion.s, may be accounted as Royali.sts 
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Eail of Bri(l< 2 fo\vater (the Earl of Cornmt: 

iiivalii.l. Ilis eMcst son. Vis- 
count Rrackley, had just mar- 
ried Eli/.aheth, second dau^h- 
t(n' of the Earl of Newcastle). 

,, Danhv (old and infirm ; oh. Jan. 
1013-4). 

,, Derby (old and infirm ; oh. Sept. 
1042, when succeeded by his 
son, Loid Stran^'o). 

,, Exeter {oh. April 1643, and .snc- 
(aieded by his son John, a 
minor). 

,, Kent (old or invalid ; oh. 1043, 
an<l succeeih'd by Ins son 
Henry, a Parliamentarian). 

,, Manchester (o*'^ Nov. 1(>42, wlien 
.succeeilod by hi.s son Ld. Kim- 
bolton, the Parliamentarian). 

,, Nottingham {oh. Oct. 1042, .suc- 
ceeded by his half-brother 
Charles Howard, a Parliamen- 
tarian). 

,, Oxford (a minor). 

Ht. Alban’s (Earl Clannekardo 
in the Irish peerage, and made 
Manpiis of ( Manrickarde 1644 ; 
a Roman Catholic and Royal- 
ist, but al)roa<l). 


Earl of Somerset (shelved from all 
■public sight since 1616; oh. 
164.5). 

,, Strafford (a minor ; restored to 
his groat father’s honours 

Dec. 1641). 

,, Winchilsea. 

Vi.scount Montague (abroad). 

,, Purbeck (elrlor brother of the 
first Duko of Buckingliam ; 
in retirement). 

,, Stafford (a younger son of Earl 
of Arundel : abroad). 

Lord Audley (Karl of Castlehavon in 
tho Irish Peerage; serving 

against tho Rebels in Ire- 

land). 

,, Butler of Bramfield (o7>. 1617). 

,, Delawar (a minor ; afterwards a 
I *ar 1 ia 11 1 e n tar ia n ) . 

,, Dudley (old ; oh. 1643). 

,, Finch (Ex-Keeper ; abroad). 

,, (Jeranl of Bromley (a minor?). 

,, Petre (minor, and a Roman 

Catholic). 

,, Stanhope (abroad). 

,, Teynharn (a minor?). 

,, Vaux (abroail). 


III.— PARLIAMENTARIAN PEERS.i 


Earl of Bedford (succeeded his father 
May 1642, and took his place 
as a Parliamentarian loa<lci* ; 
was General of Horse under 
Essex for a time, Vmt ■went 
over to tho King, autumn 
1643 ; again returned to Par- 
liament, Dec. 1643, and wa.s 
forgiven, but .shelved), 

,, Bolingbroke. 

,, Clare (went over to tlio King, 
autumn 1643, but soon canio 
back, and wa.s forgiven, but 
shelved). 


Earl of Essex (ParliamentarianOeneral). 
,, Holland (apt to change sides ; 
went over to the King, autumn 
1643, but camo back). 

„ Lincoln. 

,, Midillcsox (on the whole on this 
sifle ; oh. 1645). 

,, Mulgravo (old ; oh. 1646). 

,, Northumberland. 

,, Pembroke and Montgomery. 

„ Rutland. 

,, Salisbury. 

,, Starufonl. 

„ Suffolk. 


in feeling ; an<l some, like Arundt?! ami 
St. Alban's, were very ardent Roy.al- 
ists, though abroad. My authorities 
in compiling the list are (1) Abseiico 
from the King’s list of Efiectivo.s in 
1643-4, (2) List of Peers absent from 
Parliament for variou.s rea.sons, hut not 
with the King-, May 1642 { Pari. Hist. 11. 
1297) ; (3) List of Rovalist Peers abroad 
(Pari. Hi.st. HI. 219). 

‘ Authorities, bc.sidcs general His- 
tories and Peerage-books, aie - JJsts of 
Peers pre.sent in tho 1 louse, given day 
after day in the Lord.s Journals from 
Sept. 1643 onwanls ; List of Parlia- 
mentarian Peers for Jan. 1643-4, in 
Clar. Hist. p. 467 ; and n List in a 
fly-.shcet in tho British Museum, of 
date July 30, 1646, printed for “Fran- 


ci.s Jjo.ach at tho Falcon in Shoo 
Lane,” ami entitled “Tlie Great Chain- 
t»ions of England ; being a Perfect 
List of tbo Lord.s and Commons that 
have stood right to this Parliament.” 
Jn thi.s la.st list 29 names of Purlianien- 
tarian Peers are given. Lor<l Brooke, 
who is in our list, having been killed 
80 early as 1612-3, docs not figure 
among tho “ Champions” in 1646 ; nor, 
as having been shelved meanwhile, does 
tho Earl of Bedford ; but among those 
** Champions ” do figure Lord Herbert 
of Clierhury, who has in tho meantime 
changed siiles, and a now Karl of Kent 
and a now Earl of Nottingham, succes- 
sors of the ^^non-effectives” of these 
names in our preceding list. 
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Filarl of Warwick. 

Viscount Sayo and Sclo. 

Lord Berkeley. 

,, Brooke (killed March 1642-3). 

,, Bruce of Whorlton (Earl of Elgin 
in Scottish Peerage). 

,, Oacres. 

,, Fielding (son of the Royalist 
Earl of Denbigh, but himself 
a ParliaTnentarian ; succoedcil 
his father as Earl of Den- 
bigh, Apnl 1643). 

,, Orey of VVark. 

,, Howard of Escrick. 


Lord Hunsdon (Viscount Rochfort, 
son of the Royalist Earl of 
Dover : a baron since 1640 in 
his own right). 

,, Kiml)olton (succeeded his father 
as Earl of Manchester Nov. 
1642). 

„ Maynard (till 1647). 

„ North of Kirtling (not very 

active ; lived chiefly in the 
country, among- his books). 

,, Roberts. 

,, Wharton. 

,, Willoughby of Parham. 


Thus, in the great body of the English Peerage, there was 
a very large preponderance of Itoyalisin. Tlie distinctly Par- 
iiaiuentarian ])eers at tlie beginning of the war did not 
number more than 30, if quite so many, wliile there were over 
70 peers on the King s side, and about 28 noii-elTective peers 
who would, almost to a man, have been on that side too, 
but for the causes that made tliem nou-eflectivc. 


An analysis of the C(.)mmons’ House according to the 
same plan of distribution is much more dillicult. The basis, 
of course, must be tiie complete roll of the House in August 
1042. This roll was, of course, not (juite the same as the 
original roll of the House on its first assembling in 'Nov, 
1640, or after the informal returns of that date had been 
rectified by fresh elections (sec cnitey ])p. 159 — 173). In so 
large a ho<ly two-and-twenty months had necessarily made 
changes. One member (Secretary Windebank) bad tied at 
the very outset ; about 14 had died; some 9 or 10 had been 
expelled for being concerned in flagrant commercial mono- 
polies ; several bad been expelled on grounds of political 
offence to the House, by breach of privilege or decorum, 
before the actual rupture with the King ; 4 had been expelled 
in Dec. 1641 for tlieir concern in the first Army-Plot; and 
8 had been called to the House of Peers, either by natural 
succession or by express promotion, since the opening of the 
Parliament. Thus, by the month of August 1642, there 
were, in all, about 40 members on tlie roll of the House that 
had not been original members, but had been elected from 
time to time in the places of such. With these, even if we 
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allow for tlie oliaiico tliat one or two of tlie most recent 
vacancies luul not been yet filled ii]), the roll of the House 
must have exhibited its full talc of 500 and odd mendicrs. 
l)Ut rarely, as we know, in the fullest House, had any 
numher approaching to this hecui ]>rc‘scnt, and for two or three 
montlis before August, as we also know, there had lieen a 
spoc-ial thinning of the attendances caused by the desertion 
ot loyalist members. On the call of the roll on the lOth 
of June, as we havti seen {anti, ]>. 415), not many more than 
lialf th(‘. memtun's, or let us make a large allowancii and say 
f>00, were presiait — Iwiving 200 and odd astray, some of whom 
may have sent sufUcient excuses, but 45 of whom were 
definitely known even then to liavii gone to the Kings 
quarters. AVell, taking into our hands, as we might do, 
that roll of 500 and odd names which was actually calhal 
over in the House on the 10th of flime, then, with the results 
of that call as part of our data., but with other data to aid 
us, we might try to distribute all the members, as we have 
dtjiie the Teers, into tlie three classes of HajjaiidH, Non- 
€[f(:cfires, and ParUamentnrlam, according to tlieir known, 
or most proliable, wherealumts individually when the Civil 

War was actually in Yirogress. 1 have actually attempted 

such a distrilailion ; and it was my intention here to print 
tlie lists whicJi I have laboriously made out, accounting for 
the total House of (kmimons, as far as T could, in the three 
categories : the names in each jirranged al[ihabetically, and 
witli notes to some of them. In this T was to act on the 
piinciple tliat incidental errors in such lists might be excusisl 
in consideration of tlie amount and com]Jcxity of the 
research re(iuired to bring them even to the state attained, 
and also because, unless some one shall dare to ])ut forth 
such lists vrith inaccuracies, we sliall never liave them built 
into accuracy. On the wdiole, liowever, I have resolved 
to su])prcss the lists, or reserve them meanwhile. A block 
of some pages of mere names in small type, inserted 
at this point, would he too great a tax on most readers 
for the use of a few ; and, to tell the truth, the more I 
revise my lists, the more I doubt whetlicr there arc not 
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more inaccuracies in them, in the way of wrong distribution 
of individuals, than would be pardonable even on the 
principle I have stated. I shall content myself, therefore, 
with indicating in a footnote the authorities on which I 
have prepared the lists, ^ and with presenting here the 
averages or general results. In these the amount of error 
cannot be great. 

The lists exliibit a preponderance in the Commons House 
in favour of Tarli anient. Tlic numbers are, Effectiv$ JloyalistSy 
202 ; Non-Effectives and Unstables, 58 ; Earliamentavians, 245 ; 
giving a total of 505 : which is about the full tale of the 
House, if we allow for two or three seats casually vacant. If 
the Kon-elTectives and Ilnstables are distributed between 


^ In addition to ^renci-al readiti^trs in 
tVie history of iho period, the authoii- 
tios are chiefiy these:— (^1) The list of 
the 4;> culpable ab.scntcc.s on the 16lh 
of June in Conmions Jonriials of that 
date. (2) Notices, in the (‘ommons 
Journals and elsewhere, of the .subse- 
quent expelling, or a.s tlie phrase was, 
of tlusso and m{iny other 
absentees, imlivi<luaUy or in batcho.s, 
for being with the King, or at lea.st for 
n(?glect of Parliaincntary d\ity. I have 
counted 105 .such eases between Aug. 
1642 inclusively and the beginning of 
1644. The disabling is not alw.ays at 
the moment of tho otlence. It i.s .so in 
glaring cases ; but it is often, or per- 
haps generally, an indication that the 
culprit ha.s been long and persistently 
absent. On tho other hand, one linds 
no record of tho disabling of sonic few 
who are yet independently known to 
have been with the King. (3) A list 
of about 220 members of tho House of 
Commons who were still doing duty in 
that House in September 1(543, inas- 
much as, on or after the 26tli of that 
inoiith, they signed tho Solemn Leagiie 
and Covenant adopted by tho Westmin- 
ster As.sembly. 'I'hi.s almost fixes who 
were real Parliamentarians in the Com- 
mons after tho war had lasted a year. 
(4) Official lists put forth by the King 
at Oxford in March 1643-4, or six 
months after tho above signing of the 
Covenant, of the Lords and Commons 
still adhering to him. Those lists 
(Pari. Hist. III. 218—220) contain the 
names of 118 members of the (Wnmions 
who had assisted in the King’s Conven- 
tion or Anti-Parliament at Oxford, and 
had subscribed a Royalist letter of that 

VOL. IT. 


Convention sent to tho Earl of E.s.scx on 
the preceding 27th of January, together 
with the names of .57 others who had 
joine<l the King since, or were ab.sent 
on tho King’s service and with leave — 
in all 175 of the C«)mmons claimed by 
the King as on his .side in March 1643-4. 
Some of the.se had signed the Covenant 
at Westminster six months before, so 
that their secession to the King must 

have taken place in the interval. 

A sort of remmi or combination of tho 
facts of these lists \rill bt' found in the 
]>reliminary catalogue of members of 
the Coinmon.s House for tho entire dura- 
tion of the Long Parliament given in 
the Pari. Hist. II. 5U9— 629. There 
the letter C prefixed to a name denotes 
that the member signed tho Covenant 
in Sept. 1643 and tliercforo w'a.s then 
still with the Parliament ; tho letter 0 
similarly denotes that tho member’s 
name is in the King’s O.\ford lists of 
March 1643-4 ; consequently, where wo 
have both C and O profixo<l to a name, 
wo have to conclude that tho mem- 
ber w^as so con.spiciiou.'r^ly unstable a.s 
meanwhile to have changed sides. ^J’here 
are some errors in tho catalogue, how- 
ever, and it must be examined with 
care, and with attention not only to 
tho letters C and 0, but also to tho 
notices it gives of the disablings, when 

these are dated. Finally, the printc<l 

fly-sheet of date July 30, 1646, entitled 
‘‘The Great Champions of England,” 
referred to in a former note (p. 430), 
has checked and extended other infor- 
mation. It gives 266 of the original 
Common.s as then deserving the credit 
of having been faithful to the Parlia- 
mentary interest. 

F F 
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the opposed parties according to their probable tendencies, the 
Royalists might claim about 8 of them, leaving the remaining 
50 or so as presumably more or less rarliamentarian in their 
sympathies. Tliis would give over 295 Parliamentarians in 
tlie Commons House against some 210 Royalists or there- 
abouts ; or, if wo take round numbers, and say that three- 
fifths of the Commons adhered to the Parliamentary cause 
and two-fifths went with tlie King, we shall not be far 
wrong. At all events, while the vast majority of the Peers 
were Royalists, the balance in the Commons was decidedly 
the otlier way. 

How as to tlie country at large ? The Commons House 
of England being a reyiresentative body, it is a fair enoiigli 
conclusion that the division of opinion exhiluted by this 
body corresponded with the division that would liave been 
exliibited by the electing constituencies. True, the House 
had been elected, with the exception of a few members 
more recently returned to fill accidental vacancies, nearly 
two years before the outbreak of the Civil War, and while 
as yet the constituencies were far from anticipating so violent 
a result. Still, when the House was first comj)Osed, the 
constituencies did have in view a very exciting struggle, and 
did send in the men they wushed to represent them in that 
struggle; nor can it be supposed that, during the progress 
of the struggle, the constituencies had warmed less to the 
work than their rejircsentatives. It rather accords with 
what we know of representative liodies to fancy that the 
House, as a whole, may have fallen short of the pitch of 
Parliamentarian enthusiasm that would hava been rerpiired 
of them by th® body of the electors, and that, had a disso- 
lution taken place, and the constituencies lieen appealed to 
expressly on the ([uestion of King or Parliament, a House 
much more Parliamentarian numerically would have been 
niturned. Waiving such a conjecture, however, we may 
certainly assume .that the proportioii^ of three-fifths Parlia- 
mentarian to two-fifths Royalist exliibited by the Commons 
House was not in excess of tlie ])reponderance of Parlia- 
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inentarian feeling tliat would liave been found prevailing 
tliroughout that substantial and well-to-do portion of the 
English i)eople in whose hands the franchi.se was then placed. 
But we may go farther. Still on the principle that the 
statistics of the representative body may be taken as telling 
us something respecting the state of feeling among the 
people represented, we may now present these statistics 
in a form wliicli will assist us in deterinining axiproximately 
what ]m.r(s of England were most decidedly Boyalist and 
what most decidedly Barliamentarijin in their sympathies. 
The following is a list of the counties of England and 
Wales, with the numbers of cities, towns, and Parliamentary 
boroughs in (iacli, at the dale in (question, as also the nuni])ers 
of members returned by eacih to the Long Parliament, and 
tlie most exact distrilnition I have been able to make of 
tlu?se members into Parliamentarians, Poyalists, C. O.’s, and 
Noii-elfectives. P. stands for Parliamentarian ; li. for Poyalist; 
C. 0. has l)een already explained (see footnote p. 433) ; n.e. 
stands for non-effective : — 


No. or 


County. Mkmbeks. 

Hedfordahiro (sliiro and 1 town) . 4 — 

Jiorlvshiro (.sliiro and 4 Itorouglis) . 10 -- 

niickiiig-liiinisliiro (.shire, 1 town, 

and 5 boroiigh.s) 14 — 

Ciurlo’idgcsliiro (shiro, Univer.sity, 

and 1 town) 6 - - 

Cheshire (shiro, and 1 city) ... 4 

Cornwall (.shiro, and 21 boroughs) . 44 ~ 

Cuinborland (.shiro, 1 city, and 1 

iDorough) 6 — 

Dcihyshiro (.shiro, and 1 town) . . 4 = 

Devoii.shiro (shiro, 1 city, lOboronghs 

and 1 group of boroughs) . . 26 — 

Dorsotshiro (shiro, 1 town, and 8 

borough.s) 20 = 

Essex (shiro, and 3 boroughs) . . 8 — 

(Uoiicestor.shire (shiro, 1 city, and 

2 boroughs) 8 

Hainp.shiro (shiro, 1 city, 2 towns, 

and 9 boroughs) 26 ^ 

Herefordshiro (shiro, 1 city, and 

2 boroughs) 8 = 

Hertfordshire (shiro, I town, and 

1 borough) 6-: 

Huntingdonshire (shiro, and 1 town) 4 

K ent (.shire, 2 cities, and 2 borough.s) 10 - 

L.'incashiro (shire, 1 town, and 5 

boroughs) 14 

Leicestershire (shiro, ami I town) . 4 - 



Distridution. 


all P. 

5P. + 

2 R. + 1 (\0. + 

2 n. 0 . 

10 J’. + 

3 R. + 1 C. 0. 


f) P. + 

1 P. -+■ 
14 P. -1- 

1 P. 

3 R. 

23 R. f- 2C.O. + 

5 n. e. 

3P. + 
2P. + 

3 R. 

1 R. + 

1 n. 0. 

13 P. + 

10 R. + 

3 11 . e. 

11 P. + 
all P. 

7 H. + 

2 n. 0. 

2 P. + 

4 R. + 1 C.O. + 

1 n. 0 . 

15 P. + 

8 R. + 

3 11. 0. 

1 P. + 

6 R. + 1 C. 0. 


5 P. + 
3 P. -i 

7 P. 1- 

1 R. 

1 R 

2 R. 1- 

1 n. e. 

8 P.- 1- 

3 1*. t 

5 1;. + 

1 R. 

1 u. 


F F 2 
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No. OF 

COFNTY. MkMBEKS. DISTRIBUTION. 

Lincolnshire (.shire, 1 city, and 4 

boroughs) 12 — 1) P. + 2 R. -}• 1 n. o. 

Middlesex (shire, and cities of Lon- 
don and W estTninster ; London 
returning 4 inetnber.s) ... 8 = .all P. 

Monniouthshirc (.shire, and 1 town) 4 - 2 R. -I- 2 n. o. 

Norfolk (shire, 1 city, 2 towns, and 

2 boroughs) 12 = 7 J*. f 2 R. -f 3 n. e. 

Northamptonshire (shire, 1 city, 

1 town, and 2 borouglis) ... 10 = 8 P. + 1 R. 1 n. o. 

Nortlniniberlaiid (shire, 2 towns, 

and 1 borough) 8 — 3 P. + 5 R. 

Nottinghamshire (.shire, 1 town, .and 

1 borough) 6 -- 2 P. -t- 4 11. 

Oxfordshiic (.shii-e, Univer.sity, 1 
oily, and 2 boroughs, one of 

which return.s but onr member) 1) — 6 P. + 3 R. 

Rutl;mdshii*e (shire only) .... 2 - 2 R. 

Shrop.shire (shire, 2 town.s, and 3 

boroughs) 12 — 2 P. -I- 10 R. 

Somersetshire (shire, 3 cities, and 

5boroughs\ 18-^ 4 P. b UR. + 3 n. c. 

Stafford.shire (shire, 1 city, 1 town, 

and 2 boroughs) . . . . . . 10 - 3 P. -f- 0 R. f 1 0. 0. 

Suffolk (shire, 1 town, and 6 

boroughs) Id-: 10 P. f 3 R. + 3n.e. 

Surrey (sliiro, ajid 0 boroiigh.s) . . 14^ 7 l^ 1- 2 K. + 5 n. o. 

Su.sscx (shire, 1 city, and 8 l)orough.s) 20— 10 P. -f 7 It. b 3 n. e. 

Warwick.shiro (.shire, 1 city, and 1 

borough) . . . . . 6 4 P. b 2 It. 

Wo.stnioreland i shire, and 1 towai'' . 4 - all R. 

AVilt.shiro (.shire, 1 cilv, aii<l 15 

borouglis) . 34 23P. b UR. 1 2 n. c. 

Worce.stcrshire (.shire, 1 city, and 3 

boroughs) " . . . 10 — 3 1'. j- 5 R. b 2n.o. 

Yorkshire (shire, 1 city, and 13 

boroughs) 30— 13 P. f IG R. b In.c. 

Viiuine Ports (i.r. Hastings, Rom- 
ney, Hythe, Dover, Samlwich, 

Seat'ord, Rye, ami W'inchil.sea, 

each returning t<ro nicinber.sj . 16 — 9 1*. b 4 R. b 1 b 2u.e. 

Walb.s (12 countic.s, and 12 town.s 
or borough.s, each ndumiiig 

07i<’ member; 24— 4 P. b 17 R. b 3 n. c. 

Totai .Oil 255 P. b 198 R. b 8 (J.O, b 50 n. c. 


\"ariou.s (questions of lihstorical interest are suggested l)y 
this table. How had it liappened, for example, that the 
single remote county of Cornwall was then of such political 
importance as to send a lar larger number of members to 
the House of Commons than any other county — more than 
a twelfth part of the whole representation of England and 
Wales being vested in that extreme M'estern Jiorn of the 
island ? How did Wiltshire chance to be next in this 
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respect, and why were some of the English shires that 
arc now of greatest weight so feebly represented in com- 
parison? AVithout staying on such (piestions, which would 
lead back into too extensive researches, let us note what is 
of chief interest for our present jmrpose. Of the 39 English 
counties, it will be noted, there were three whic.h were wholly 
represented by Parliamentarians — viz. : lledford, Essex, and 
Middlesex. In twenty-one others, tlie Parliamentarians 
W(n'e more or less distinctly iii the majority — viz. : llerks. 
Pucks, Cambridge, Derliy, Devon, Dorset, Hants, Herts, 
Hunts, Kent, Lancashire, Leicester, Lincoln, Xorfolk, North- 
am])toii, Oxfordshire, 811 Hoik, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, and 
Wilts ; and it was the same with the Cimpic Ports. On 
the other hand, there were two counties — Eutland and West- 
moreland — wholly represented by Iloyalisis; while in twelve 
others Koyalism was decadedly prc])onderant — viz.: Cheshire, 
(Cornwall, Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, Xorthumberland, 
Notts, Shropshire, Somerset, Stafford, Worcester, and York. 
Koyalism was greatly lu’eponderant also throughout AVales. 
In one county only, (Jumberland, was there an equal balance. 

If, with these facts in mind, one looks at the map, 

they assume a geographical, and perhaps an ethnographical, 
significance. The strength of Parliamcntarianism, it is seen 
at a glance, lay in the eastern counties of Middlesex, Ivssex, 
Ledford, Cambridge, Hunts, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln, with 
the midland counties and the south-eastern counties nearest 
to these. Koyalism, on the other hand, was stronge.st in tlie 
west and the north — especially in AVales and Cornwall, and in 
Somerset, Hereford, Shropshire, Stafford, (Cheshire, Westmore- 
land, and other counties near the Welsh borders. The balance 
was most nearly even in some of the central counties, and in 
Devon, Dorset, Hants, Sussex, Lancashire, and York. 

It is not to be forgotten that the fori*going calculations 
as to the relative strengths of lloyalism and Parliamen- 
tarianism in different ])arts of the country are founded mainly 
on the returns that had been made to Parliament two years 
before the rupture. In these returns only the electors of that 
day, and not the whole body of the people, had been con- 
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cerned. Could we take the whole body of the peo])]e into 
account, Parliamentarianism miglit be found to liave been 
even more in tlie ascendant than the foregoing figures 
woidd indicate. Puritanism or Anti-Episcopacy, we know, 
had taken possession of tlie popular mind in many districts 
where those who Avielded political influence still adhen’ed to 
the old Cluirch forms ; and, wherever there was Puritanism 
or Anti-Episcoi)acy ecclesiastically, there the political sym- 
pathies were Parliamentarian. I^ondon, not only jus being 
the capital, and as encircling the. llouscis of Parliament, 
but also as being the city where Puritanism was most rife, 
was necessarily the Parliamentarian head-quarters. What 
city or town should become the liefid-(j?iartors of the 
King depended on the military exigencies that might arise 
in the course of the war. Tn Gliester or in Shrewsbuiy he 
would bo in the midst of a population adhering to him, 
and on the verge of the western and Welsli region w hence 
he w^as to draw' much of his levies; but. Oxford, as nearer to 
London, and as a rendezvous of tlie higluir clergy and doctors, 
and of all the Royalism they brought in their train, miglit 
have peculiar advantages. 

THE TWO ARMIES AND THEIR OFFICERS. 

Whatever may have been the numerical distribution of the 
entire pojmlation of England and Wales bet\vcen the two 
sides, the decision was likely to \ye determined not by any 
process of polling, hut by a much more practical test. It was 
likely to he determined by the superiority that might be 
shown by one side or the otiior in raising, supjiortiiig, and 
ofliccring its army. It was quite possilde that the weaker side 
numerically might have the superiority in this respect ; or, if 
the two sides began on sometliiiig like equality in this respect, 
the victory would be with that side wliich should first work 
itself into the superiority. 

How were the two armies raised ? Take, first, the Parlia- 
mentarian army. So far as this army was already in exist- 
ence, it had been raised by two processes. Much had been 
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done by the re'.^ulixr plan of executing that ordinance which 
had been the siil)ject of dispute between the King and the 
two Houses, and which at length the two Houses had passed 
by their own autliority witliout the King’s assent (March 5, 
1641-2). By tliis ordinance Barliament had taken what may 
be called the regular military machinery of the country into 
its own hands, inasmuch as it appropriated to itself the power 
of appointing those persons who were to be the lords- 
lieiitenant, or heads of array, in the different counties. In 
pursuance of tlui ordinance, certain persons, chiefly noblemen 
of high rank, had been nominated to the lieutenancies of the 
different counties. The Karl of Bolingbroke had been nomi- 
nated for Hedfordshire ; the Karl of Holland for Berkshire; 
Lord North for Gamljridgesliire ; Lord Boberts for Cornwall; 
the Earl of Warwick for Essex ; Lord Kinibolton for Hunts ; 
the Earl of Essex for Staffordshire ; the l^arl of Northumber- 
land for Sussex ; Lord Brooke for Warwickshire; the Earl of 
Bembroke for Wiltshire ; &c. Most of the noblemen so 
appointed were men of known rarliamentarian views; l)iit, 
whether from want of foresight at the time, or to preserve 
appearances, a few peers of Iloyalist sympathies had also 
been nominated. Thus, Lord Strange had been nominated 
for Cheshire; Lord Spencer for Northamptonshire ; the Mar- 
r[uis of Hertford for Somersetshire. Each lord-lieutenant 
was to have power to appoint deputy-lieutenants under him, 
to be approved by rarliament, and to asscmlde, arm, and train 
the subjects within his county or district, appoint otlicers over 
them, and the like. Having thiLs, as early jis March 1641-2, 
arranged the machinery, Parliament bird, by subsequent 
orders, when civil xvar seemed inevitable (May 1642), put 
it ill operation. The lords-lieutenant wdio had been nomi- 
nated, or at least those of them who adhered to Parliament, 
had been busy, personally or through their deputies ; ardent 
members of the Commons had been sent into the counties 
where they had influence, to stimulate preparations ; and the 
consequence was that, at the outbreak of the war. Parliament 
had levies over a considerable i)art ot the country ready or 
forthcoming. In addition, however, to these levies, raised by 
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the application of the Militia ordinance, there were, wherever 
Parliamentarian feeling was strongest, troops and companies 
of Volunteers, authorized by Parliament. Nowhere, out of 
London, was the Volunteering movement more eager than 
in Cambridgeshire and the adjacent eastern counties, where 

Cromwell had set the examjde. Meanwhile, the King, 

dependent also to a considerable extent on Volunteering from 
the higlicr ranks that were loyal to him, and especially from 
the young aristocracy, liad set in operation a machinery for 
ordinary levies in opposition to that of tlie Militia ordinaiuie 
of Parliament. Tlic subjects had been forbidden, under pain 
of treason, to obey the Parliamentary ordinance, and had been 
called upon to obey rather the King's “ Commissions of Array” 
— i.e. commissions given in the King’s name to loyal noble- 
men and gentlemen, empowering them to raise and arm the 
subjects in different shires and districts for the King’s service 
(]\ray and June 1642). By the exertions of those who acted 
on these commissions of aiTay, forces for the King had been 
raised, or were forthcoming, from various parts of the country, 
but chiefly from Wales, the western English, and the northern 
counties. 

When the two armies, thus diversely raised, were first 
brought into the field, or were organized on paper with a view 
to being brought into the field, this is about the shape they 
assumed : — 


ROYALIST ARMY.I 

(Estimated at 40,000 in Oct. or Nov. 1642.) 

C0MMander-IX-Chti:f : Robert Bortie, Earl of Limlscy (Lord Great Chamberlain), 
till his death at Edj^ehill lig'ht, Oct. 1642 ; when ho was suucecdod by Patrick 
Ruthven, Earl of Forth. 

Genet'al of Horse : Prince Rupert (the Kiiif^'s nephew, ertat. 23). 
Lieutemint-deiieral of Foot : Patrick Hnthvcn, Earl of Forth in the Scottish Pcer- 
aire. (He had served under Gustavus-Adolphus, and had rccentlv boon 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle. He succecfled the Earl of Lintfsey as 
Commandcr-in-Chicf, and was created Rail of Brentford in 1644.) 
Jjientenant-fwenn'ol oj Horse: Henry Wilmot (afterwards Lord Wilmot). 
Major-General of Foot : Sir Jacob Astley (afterwards Lord Astloy). 

^ The information I have been able Museum. It is dated 1612 — Nov. 12” 

to obtain as to the composition and added in MS. on the title-page — and is 

organization of the King’s army is less entitled Copy of a List of all tho 
full and exact than that I have obtained Cavaliers and Bravo Commanders of 

respectin^j^ the Parliamentarian army. His Majesty’s Marching Army, with 

1 trust chiefly to a pamphlet a copy of the number of Captains in each several 

which I have examined in the British Regiment.” In Harl. MS. 989 there is 
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Major-General of Horse : Lord Wentworth. 

(reneral of Ordnance : ilenry Percy (jxftcrwards Lord Percy). 

Lknt.-Genernl of Ordnance : Sir John llcydon ; and then Colonel Richard Fielding. 
Coninussanj-Gcneral of Horse : First, Colonel Wilinot ; then Sir Arthur Aston (a 
Koinah Catholic). 

Treasurer tf the Army : William Ashhnrnham. 

M ((ster-master : Sir William lirontikanl. 

Adjiitanl-Gcmral : David Scrimsherc (?.c. Scrimgeour : a Scot). 

I. King’s Life-Guards. 

Wo put these by themselves, as a most distinguished part of Iho 
army : — (1) In the King’s “Troop of Guards,” properly so called, 
were included, according to Clarendon (Hist. 300), most of the 
persons of honour and quality ” — i.e. most of the young or middle- 
agiid noblemen, baronets, and knights of courtly liabits — tvho 
’.vished to give their personal service to the King, as private 
geutlemen-soldiers, without having commands. It was “so gallant 
a body,” according to Clarendon, “ that, upon a very modest com])U- 
tation, the estate and r(‘ venue of that single troop might justly bo 
valued at least e<jual to theirs who then voted in both Houses,” i.e. 
the residuary Peers ami ('omnions at Westminster. Serving in this 
troop as privates were the Earls of Dover and Denbigh, and many 
other Earls and Lords ; its commander was Lord Iku’nard Stewart, 
the King’s kinsman, and a younger brother of the Duke of Kicli- 
mond and Lennox (he was kilhal, 1045) ; and in this troop was the 
King’s standard, borne by Sir Edmund Vermy. — (2) The servants 
of the noblemen and gentlemen in the King’s troop of Guards 
made another full troop of themselves, and, according to Clarendon, 
“ always marched with their lords and ma.stors.” Their commander 
was Sir William Killigrew. 

II. Main Body of Foot about 14,000 Men. 

Fourteen Pegiments, averaging a thousand men each, seem to 
liave been available for the King about the beginning of the war. 
The following is a list of them, with the names of the principal 
officers : — 


a List of Uo^iinents, Otiicors, kc., of 
the Koy.'ilist artiiy ; hut, as it refers to 
the latler part of the year 1614, it does 
not represent tlio state of tlio Kind’s 
forces at the cjutsct of tlie war. Even 
tlic former list is vrt|?ue and imperfect, 
and has to bo rectified in particulars. 
For exain})le, V)ein^ drawn up after the 
Kart of landscy’s <tcath, it «h)es not 
name him as commander- in chief. By 
the help of Glarcndon and other autlio- 
ritios, 1 have trie<i to make the neccs- 
f-nry additions and rectifications ; hut 
there may ho errors or anachronisms 
still remaining. No one can know, till 
he has tried it, the difficulty of com- 
piling such a list with anything like 
accuracy. — Since compiling my list, I 
have seen a reprint of the Tract of Nov. 


1642, which has hcen one of mv autho- 
rities, in Mr. Kdward J\^acock’s Army 
Lists of the Rmntdhcads and Ca'calins 
(London ISlJli). Mr. IVaeoek’s reprint 
i.s from a copy in the Botllcian, of wliieli 
he <locs not give the date, and w’liieh 
differs somewhat in its tith;, but appa- 
rently not in its text, from the British 
Museum copy examined hy me. Ho 
has conline<i himself to a mere reprint 
of the Tract, which hardly accounts for 
tlio King’s whole army ; hut I have 
added a particular or two to my 
digest from his footnotes to individual 
names. I stop my naming, in each 
regiment, at the Major (tlieii called 
“ Sergeant-Major ”) ; the Tract itself 
goes on to the Captains. 
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1. Thk Earl of N'kwcastlk’s Ueoimknt : Cohnul , tho Earl of Nowreastle; 

Li(:nf.-(Jofo/)‘ I, — Rich ; Major^ — Habthorpo ; eiLjht Captains. 

2. Loud TaVI-'K's Regimknt : Colonel , 'I’hoobald, Viscount Taffo in tho Irish 

rcGriiii:o (Al'icrwanls Earl of CurUnjjffonI) ; /^nnt.-Cotuneff Sir John lihodos ; 
Major, Thomas 'rroveerc ; nine Captains. 

3. Colonel Ha.stjnos’s Ueoimknt: Coloiflf Henry Hastings (younger son of 

the Earl ol Huntingdon) ; Lie nt.- Col our I, — Langley ; Major, — Stanley' ; five 

('(fjttains. 

4. Sir Thomas Ui.kn ham’s liKarMKNT: Co/ont/, Sir Thomas Olenham ; Lient.- 

ColoH'l, — Vaughan ; Major, — Wagstaff (afterwards Sir Joseph WagstafF, 
lunl in higlier command) ; five Captain.'!. 

5. Sill Fkancis Woutley's Regiment: Colonel, Sir Francis Wortlcy ; Lieut.- 

Citlonel, — Russell ; Major, — Waller ; three Captains. 

6. Lord Grandison’s Ueoimknt: Colonil, William Villiers, Viscount Grandison 

of tlie Irish UeeragtJ (afterwards Litnit. -General, and died of wounds received 
at tho siege of Bristid, July IfMJ) ; Li< at. -(\>lon^l , ilolm Digby (afterwards 
Sir John) ; Major, — Willoughby ; seven Captains. 

7. Colonel Pouter’s Ueoimknt: Colonel, Endymion Porter (Gentleman of tho 

King’s Bedchamher) ; Lienf.-Colonel, — V'avasour ; Mtfjor, — Stanhope (one 
of tho sons of the Earl of Chcslcrllold) ; seven (at ptai ns. 

8. Colonel Ashimtunham’s Ukgimknt: Colonel, William Ashburuham ; Lieut.- 

Colonel, — Bruerton ; Major, 8ir Henry Carey, Knt. (eo. Devon); seven 
Captains. 

9 (Colonel Bellasis’s Regiment; (I'olonel, John Bcllasis (secA>n(pBon of Lord 
Faueonberg, and afterwards himself a peer, as Loivl Bellasis) ; Lieut. -(.'olouel, 
Murray ; J/ajor, — Po]>e ; seven (atptains. 

H). Loud Kilmguuav’s Regiment: (Xtlonel, Viscount Kilmurray, of tho Irish 
Peerage ; Lient.-Colon< l , Sir Faithful Fortesimo (deserted to tho King at 
Edgeliill) ; Major, Sir Hugh Pollard (killo<I 16d0) ; seven Captains. 

11. Siu Lewis Dives’s Regiment ; (.'olonel. Sir Lewis Dives, Knt. (M.P. for 
Brid[M)i-t, made prisoner Aug. KUo) ; Lient.-f^tlomi, — Lacy; .\fajor. Sir 
William Widdrington, Bart, (made Baron Widilrington, Nov. 1643) ; live 
Captains. 

12. Sill CiiAULEs Lucas’s Regiment : Coloml, Sir Charles Lucas (sliot after the 
.siege of Colchester, Aug. 1(148) ; Lient.-Cfdoncl, — Stanley ; Major, — 
Kelly ; five Cti plains. 

13. Sill George Gothehicme’s Regiment : Colonel, Sir George Gotheriche ; Lieiit.- 
(Joloncl , — Washington; Major, - Bowel 1 ; five Captains. 

14. Colonel O.shoiine’s Regiment : Colonel, Sir Edward 0.sborne, Bart, 
(father of Thomas Osborne, first Duke of Leeds) ; Lieut. ‘Colonel, — Savage ; 
Major, D.aniel 0’ Neale; seven (Japtains. 

III. Main Body oe Horse. 

Kespecting this yiortioii of the King^s army, all tho information 
given in tho pamphlet wliieh is my principal authority is as fol- 
lows : — There was a “Prince's Troop," consisting of about 500 
horse, and cominaiuled hy Sir Thomas Byron, brother of tho first 
Lord Byron ; the Earl of Bristol had “two troops;" tho Lari of 
Crawford (Ludovic Idndsay, fifteenth Earl of Crawford in Scotland) 
had “ three troops ; " Lord Dighy “ two troops ; " Lord Capel 
“ two troops ; " Lord Grandison, Lord Kilmurray, Lord Kicli, Sir 
Charles Lucas, Sir Geo. Gotheriche, Sir Francis Wortley, and Sir 
John Byron (afterwards Lord Byron, and ancestor of the poet), 
“ one troop." But, in Clarendon (Hist. 30G), wo hear of two 
or three regiments of JJragoons besides, about 1,000 strong in all, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Aston. 

JV. Provincial Detachment = 16,000. 

“ I have omitted,” says tho compiler of tho pamphlet, “the Earl 
“of Ciimhcrland his horse -and foot, the Marquis of Hertford's 
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horse and foot, tlio Earl of J)(5rhy’s horse and foot— [all] which is 
‘‘ at the least 10,000 — none of Avhich has yet [Nov. 1012] been 
“ with his ^Miijesty.” In other words, besides the main army as 
above accounted for, there wen; large fore.es acting for the King in 
(lilferent j)arts of Kngland under groat noblemen wlio had been 
despatched by the King on special territorial commands before lie 
had left Yorksliire and set up hi.s standard at Nottingham, '.riie 
Earl of Cumberland had been placed in command of Yorkshire itself ; 
the Earl of Newcastle had been sent into Northumberland, and had 
ae([uired possession of Newcastle, and been made governor of that 
town, so important for the King as a seaport; the Earl of Derby (Lord 
Strange till 8ept. Ib l2) liad undertaken ( ’liesh ire and Lancashire, 
under tlio King’s commission of array ; and the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, at one time thought of for commander-iii-cJiief, had been sent 
into 8om ersctslii re Avi til a separate commission as “(leiieral in all 
theAVestern parts,” and liad taken the Earl of Lath and some of the 
ablest of the King’s ollicers with him, inehuling Sir Lalph llopion 
(afterwards Lord Ilopton).^ 


J'A HI. I A M EXT A \l I A X A RM V. 

L -Essex’s, or ^Iaix Army. 

(A)MMANDKH-lN-(Tni.F ; lloluTt, Dcvcrciix, E:irl of Essex; otuf. r>0 (Essex’s 
colours wero “a (Kn'p yollow”). 

(letiouil nj IJorsr : Williatn Russell, fiftli Earl of ReUfonl (aftrruards went over 
to the Killy*, then eaiiie )»ack to I’arliament : boeanio first Duke of I^odfonl 
ill h»U4, (lied 1700). 

Ijicat.-iion nd »>/’ Jlorst' : ,Sir William I'alfour, Kiit . (formerly laoiitenant of 
the 'fovver). 

(•euent/ <f/ Ord/hinre : John, Karl of Peterhoronyli (<lio<l Juno 18, 1(512, before ho 
could serve). 

Lieut, (rcnnutf (>/' Onlnunre: Philibert. Enmnnel do P><iyes. 

iStrytuiat-Major-t ,n ral : Sir .lohu Merrick, Knt. (M.P. for Newcastle-under- Line), 
saccee<lod by Philip Skii)j)on. 

(^nart) ruiKster-t if, irnd : John Dalbior (a Dutchman, wlio had seen service). 

Trett.sin'cr-itl-Wiir : Sir Gilbert I Jerard, R.art. (M.P. lor Mi»hllesex). 

Adroadc of the Anny: Dr. Isaac Dorislans (a Diitcliniaii, who had resided 
lony in Iviyland, Iiad liclil the History Professorshi]) at Cambridge, and had 
become one of tho Professors in Gresham Oolleye, London). 


Foot — auot:t 25,000 Mkx. 

The Eoot-Uogiments were 20 in number; eacli calculated at 1,200 
men, exclusive of ollicers, and divided into ten companies — the 
Colonel's company, of 200 men; the Lieut, -ColoneVs.^ of 100 ; the 
Sergeant-Major s, of 1 fO ; and seven Captains' companies, of 100 
men each. Each company had, of course, its Lieutenant and 
Ensign, Tho Legiments, with their chief ollicers, successively 
were as follows : - — 


1 Glar. Hist. 2S8, 273, 304. 

My auth(»n’t 3 " i.s a p.'iniphlct in tlie 
British Mnscnm, of ditto Sept. 14, HH2, 
entitled ^*Tho last of tho Army raised 
under tho command of His Excellency, 
Robert, Ettrl of Essex.” Tho names of 


(tU tho oflicers (.'apt.'iins, Tdentonants, 
ninl En.siyii.s included ai’O ydvtai in this 
j)amphIot. -I find a i ei>rint of this j)am- 
jihlet in Mr. Pcacock’.s Army Li.da og 
the Ho-rndhmds amt CVnvt //<?)*.« (1803) 
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1. His ExcELLKxrv THE Commanl>er-in-Ciiikk’s Ke(Ume\t : Cohhd, His Ex- 

colluncy ; JJt Ht.-Co/oiul, W. IMvies ; Senjeanl-Majory Ao. Bainpfiold ; seven 
other Ca})t<UHH of Coiiipanies. Attaehcd to this Kof^iuient was a company of 
100 Cnii assicrs, for his Excellency’s Guard, under Sir Philip Stapleton, Kut. 
(M.P. for 1 ion High hrid^e) as Captain ; also a troop of 50 Carbineers. The 
Regiment had a Physician and a Surgeon ; and its Chaplain was Stephen 
Marshall. 

2. Sir John Merrick’s Regiment: ( Wow / 7, Sir John Merrick; Limi.-Colond, 

Vincent Kilmady ; Sti'petini-Majoi'j William Herbert ; seven Captains. 

3. Karl OK PETERROUoccn’s Regiment: Coloial, the Earl of iVtorborough ; 

Jarnt.-Caloint , Sir Faithful Fortcscuo (wrongly named “ Faithful ho deserted 
at Eilgchill) ; i^onjea at- Major, Francis Fairfax ; seven Captains. 

4. Earl ok Stamford’s Regiment: Colonel, the Earl of Stamford; Lieut. - 

(.\)l<inel, Edward Massey (became distinguished) ; Heryea nt- Major, Constan- 
tine Forror; seven <*aptains. 

5. Lord Save’s Kegimiint : (Colonel, Viscount Sayo and Sole ; Li ent. -(Colonel, 

George Hutchinson ; i<eriitant-Majta\ .lames Acheson ; seven Captains. 

6. Lord Wharton’s Regiment ; ColontI, Lord Wharton; Lieut. -(Jolonel, Jovo- 

miah Horton ; tSuyeauf- Major, Owen Parry ; seven ('aptains. 

7. Lord Rochkord’s Regiment: C'o/ewt/, John Carey, liord Rochford (son and 

heir of the Earl of iloVcr); Lieut. -(CoUniel, Edward Aldrich; Su-jeant Major, 
Thomas Leighton ; seven ( ’aptains. 

8. Loud St. John’s Regiment : (Uplonel, Oliver, Lord St. .John (eldest son of 

the Earl of Rolingbrok? : killeil at Edgchill, Oct. I<i42) ; Lieut. -(Colonel, 
Thomas Essex ; S ripant-Afajor, Edwaril .\udrc\vs ; seven Captains. 

9. Lord r>ROOKE’s Regiment: tWowr/, Lord Rrookc (killed, Ajinl UJ 13) ; Li<ut.- 

Colonel, Sir I'kl ward Peto ; St r(feant- Major, Walter Ashworth ; seven (CajCains 
— one of whom is John Lilburne. 

10. Lord .M xndevi fee’s Regiment: fWow#»/, Viscount Mandeville, Lord Kim- 

bolton ; Lieut. ecCone! , .John Parkin.son ; .John Drake ; .seven 

i.’aptaius. The Chupfai n to this Regiment is Simeon Ashe. 

11. Lord Rorert.s’s Regiment: f Wo w^’/, Lord Roberts ; Ad wL-f Wear/, William 
Hunter; Ser()''aut-Major, Alex. Hurry; seven (Ctpfains. 

12. Sir Henry Ciiolmlev’s Re<;i.mi:.nt : Colonel, Sir Henry Cholmley% Knt. 
(M.P. for Xorthiillei'ton) ; Lieut. -Colonel, Lawrence A lured ; aS> np ant- Major, 
Thomas Southcot ; seven (Captains. The (Chaphiin. is Adoniram liyfield. 

13. Colonel Holles’s Reihmkn t : Coloml, Denzil Holies (M. P. for J hudie.ster) ; 
Lieut-Cohmel, Henry Billing.'ley' ; S rjjtant-Majttr, James Quarles; .seven 
(Japtains. 

14. Colonel Bamkeield’.s Rikh.ment: Colonel, William Bampliold (wont over to 
the King); Irieut .-(UCouil , Roger Wingfield ; Seri/fant- Major, Samuel J'rico ; 
.seven C(fptai//s. 

1.5. Colonel Grantham’s REiiiMENT; (Colonel, ’rhomas Grantham (M.P. for 
lancoln) ; Lit ut.-( 'olo/iel, Fr;incis Chirke ; Sert/eaut-.Mtjor, .John Holman; 
aoven (.'ttptoi ns. 

16. Sir Willia.m Constabi.e’s Regiment: fWowc/, Sir William Constable, Hart. 
(M.P. for Knaresborough) ; Lieut. -(Ctlooel , Robert Grain; Si rtp tint- Major, 
Henry Erodsham ; .seven (’opiains. The ('ha plain, is William Sedgwick. 

17. Colonel BallaRd’.s ItEGi.MENT; Co/oz/r/, Thomas Rall.trd ; Li eat. -(Lionel, 
Francis Martin ; Sert/ianf-Majtn’, William Lowe; wvv.n (Cijitains. 

18. Sir Willia.m Fairea.x’s Regiment: (Colonel, Sir William Faiifax (killed, 

Sept. 1644); Lieiit.-(h>lone:l,\i\\X\am Moniiig.s; Jarvis Paine ; 

.«OVen (Captains. 

10. Colonel Charles E.s.skx’.s Rk.ih.ment : Colonel, Charlc.s Es.sex (killed at 
Edgehill, Oct. 1642) ; Lient.-tColemel , Adam Cunningham (killed, .Juno 1644); 

Serijea.nt-.Mtijen' — ; .^even (’aptains one of whom is tho Colonel’s 

fatiier. Sir VVilliam E.s.sex. 

20. CoLONEi- Hami'DEN’.s Regiment: (Colonel, John Hampden (M.P. for Bucks) ; 
Lieut.-Cetlonel , -- WagstalF ; Senjeanf-Major, William Biirriff ; seven Captains 
— one of whom i.s Richard Jiigold.sliy. Tho (Chaplain is William Spurstow. 

Horse = Total about 5,000. 

The Horse consisted of 75 troops of House, each of GO mounted 
men ; liesides 5 troops of Dragoonh, each of 100 men. There 
were si.x Colonels of Horse, and one Colonel of Dragoons, eacli with 
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a Major. The six Colonels of Horse were the Earl of B( Aford, 
(General of Horse ; Sir William Balfour, Lieut.-General (whose 
^ I aj or- General was his soiiiewhat noted fellow-Scot, John XJrry, or 
Hurry) ; Basil, Lord Eielding ; Lord Willoughby of Paihani ; Sir 
AVilliani Waller, Knt. (IM.P. for Andover); and Edwin Sandys 
(mortally wounded in a skirmish, Sept. 1 G42). The Colonel of 
l)ragoons wjis John Browne (M.P. for Dorsetshire). Under these 
Colonels and their ]\ra jors were the individual troops of Horse, eiach 
with its Captain, Lieutenant, and Cornet. The following is a 
list of the Captains of all the troops : ^ — 

7”> Tkooi’s of Hohsk. 


1. The Lonl-Goiicr.’il of I torso. 

2. Sir William ItMlfour: bis I.ie.ntrntdtt 

is John Mtsblruin, a Scotsman. 

3. Lord Grey of Groby (iM.P. for 

Loio(?sU‘r). 

4. Tbo Earl of Peterborough. 

5. Vwcouiit Sayo and Sob?. 

(>, Lord Brooke, lu this t, root) Robert 
Lilburno is Covjnf, and Jolm 
Okey is Qmd'hnna.'iU r, 

7. Ijord Hastings. 

vS. Lord St. John (killo<l at Edgrhill, 
Oct. ltJ42;i. d’lic I/traU uOKt in 
t.liis troop is a Marmndnko 
Cooper, and the Vonut is Oliver 
(’romwell, junior, Cromweirs 
eldest son (killed before 1014}. 

9. Lord Stamford. 

10. Lord Kidding. 

11. Lord Wharttm. 

12. Lord Willoughby of Parbam. 

13. Lt>rd Grey of Wark. 

14. James ShetTidd (son of the Earl of 

Mnlgrave). 

15. Sir William Waller, M.lk His 

iitijiut ht is Ritrhard Ni \v<le- 
gate, and lii.s V(nn>t Kulk 
< Jrevillc. 

16. John Gunter (afterwards Colund, 

and killed at C’halgrove Eidd, 
.Lmc 1613). 

17. William Pretty. 

18. Roho? t Buriidl. 

19. Franeis Dowett. 

20. James Temple. 

21. John Bird. 

22. Matthew Draper. 

23. — Dymoek. 

24. Horatio Carey. 

25. John Alurcd*(M.P. for lleydon, 

York si lire). 

26. John Neal. 

27. John Hammond. 

28. Edward Ayscough (? *S/r Edward, 

M.P. for Lincolnshire). 


29. Alexander Pym (one of Ilyin’s 

sons). 

30. Jolm llotham (M.P. fi»r Sear- 

h>>ro'.igh). 

31. Arthur lodyn. 

32. George Thom[»son. 

33. Edwin Sandvs {mortally woumled 

Se|>t. 1042). 

3b Anthony Mildmay. 
ikb K.dwin Kyghh. V. 

36. The Hon. Nathaniel Fiennes (M.P. 

for Banlmry). 

37. Kthvard Berry. 

3'', Alexander Douglas. 

39. Thomas LideoLt. 

40. Thomas Hammond. 

41. John Dalhier. 

42. Franeis Fiennes. 

43. Sir Arthur Hasdrig. Burt. (M.P. 

for Ijt'ieestorshire). 

4b Sir Walter Earle, Knt. (M.P. fo 
Wcyimutth ). 

45. John Fleming. 

4t). Arthur Goodwin (Td.P. for Bucks 
1 lanipJeii's colleague). 

47. Richard Gionville. 

48. Thomas 'rerrill. 

49. John Hale. 

59. H. Mihlmay. 

51. W. Billion r (( a son of the Lieut.- 
General). 

ft'l. George Austin. 

5.3. A<lnan Scroope, 

54. Hercules Langrieh. 

55. Edward Wingate (M.P. for St. 

Albans). 

56. Kilward Baynton (? Sir Edward 

Baynton, M.P. for Chippen- 

liam). 

57. Cliarles Ghichestor. 

58. Henry 1 reton (a lawyer, aUd. 32). 

59. Walter Long ( M.P. for Ludgcr.shall, 

Wilts). 

60. Hon. John Fiennes. 

61. Francis Thomp.son. 


1 The authority is the pamphlet already oiled, where all the oniceis’ names, 
down to the Cornets, are given. 
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62. KdmtimnVest. 

63. Sir Kobc'rt Tyc, Knt. fur 

WouJstoek). 

64. Thomas Hatcher (M.l\ for Siam- 

Kml). 

65. Robert Vivera. 

66. William Ausclmo. 

67. Olcveii ( 'komwell for Cam- 

bridge). llis /,/< (hith- 
bert Raildoii, his (.^ono t Jost' pli 

Dragoons ; 

1. Sir Join I Browne. 

2. Jtobert Mower ({ Muir, and a Scots 

inaiib 

3. William Buchan (? a Scot). 


Waterhouse, and his QmrOr- 
noisO r John Do.sborou^h. 

Tinker t Kirlo. 

69. Williaiii Wray. 

70. W iiliam I hvtty (nirtaida^ or J/ni ior). 

71. Sir John Sanders. 

72. Thomas Tem]»lo. 

73. V'alcntiiio Walton (M. P. for Hunts). 

74. Sir Kaithful Fortescue. 

75. Simon Rugoley. 

5 Troops. 

•1. Sir Anthony Irby, Knt. (M.P. for 
B(.stou).‘ 

5. James Waiidloe. 


11. — Forces ov tiik City of London and 8unuuiw; Trained 
Lands and Auximarifcs.^ 

General : ^*T]io Ris^ht WWshipful Philip Skijipon, Ks«]., Major-General of all 
“the Forces of the City of Rondon, one of the Cornniittoo for the Militia, and 
“ Capkain of tliat anciciii an<l worthy Society exercisin^^ arms in tlie Artillcuy- 
“ Ganleii of the same City.” 


1. Si.v Regi.ments ok City Trained Band.s. 


Name of Rcyiment, A'c. 

IsT, OR Red Riiiu.mknt 
( limits, Ah.L*ate, Mark 
Lane, 'fower Street, Bil- 
lings<^ato). 


OJtiiTi.s. 

Cohmif, Ahlornian Atkins; IJad.- 
Vohmef, Captain Hoyden ; Major, 
— iManncring (who had “ a shop 
in (’heapskle, near Ironmonger 
Lane”) ; 4 (JojAanis. 


Esliinaf cil 
NiiiiiLcrs 
in 8ej>t. liiEL 
1,000 


2nd, or White Reijiment 
( limits, Cornliill, Lombard 
Street, Feiudmrcli Street, 
the iijiper part of Gracc- 
churcli Street). 


CoJourl, Alilerman Isaac Penning- 
ton, M.P. ; />/ -f \donrl , George 

Langham ; .Major, Robert Davis 
(“a slojunaker for seamen near 
Billingsgate”) ; 5 Cajtianis. 


1,11)0 

(of wborii 600 
“ muskets,” 
520 “ ])ike.s,” 
and 70 sujier- 
numcrarics). 


^ My information about this very in- 
tere.stiiig portion of the generrd army 
of the Parliament is derived frmn three 
sources: — (1) A Tract in the British 

Museum ^ 2*^ jf date 1642 

and “printed for Henry Overton,” 
entitled “A List of the Names of the 
several Colonels, and their Colours, 
with the Lieut. 'Cols., Sergeant-Majors, 
and Captains and LicutenantSjappiVintcd 
by the Committee for the ordenng of 
the (Uty of London (2) Another and 
better Ky-.shcet in the Museum, d.ited 
1642, “printed for Richard Thr.ale,” 
and entitled “ The Names, Dignities, 
ami Pl.iccs of all the Collonells, Faeut.- 
Col l(»nels, Sergeant-Majors, Captains, 
t^uaitcrmasLers, Lieutenants and lOn 


.signs of the City of Lomlon (3) A 
Manuscript in tlio British Museum 
(Harl. 1»86) written by Richard Symons, 
a lioyalist, containing- “ 'J'lie Ensigns of 
the Regiments in the City of l^mdon, 
both of the Trayneil Bainls and Anxili- 
arie.s : together with the nearest num- 
ber of their Lrayned soldiers, taken as 
they marehoil into Finsbury Fields, 
being tlioir last general mmstcr : Tues- 
day, Sept. 26, 1643 : a a no pest if era’ 
JirthUionls.*^ In this MS., wtioso de- 
.scription is later by a year than that of 
the two printed tracts, the wTitor liaa 
jottofl down, in contempt and malcvo- 
leilee, curious particulai*.s as to the 
occupations and antecedents of some 
of the eliiefs of the city-.soldiery. 
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Kstiinalo<l 


Name of Regiment, &c. 

Olfmer.s. 

Nuiiilx-rs 
in Sept. I(i43. 

OaYF.IA.OW llKOIMEXT 
Oimits, Cheapsido, St. 
Full’s Churchyard, part 
of Walling Street, part 
of Newgate Market, Lud- 
gate, Blackfriars, ko.). 

Colonel, Alderman Wollaston ; Lioif.- 
Coloiiel, John Venn 'M-P. for 
hondoii) ; Majors — Bradley ; 
4 Ctipfniii.s, of whom one is “a 
grocer” and two are “woollen- 
ilrupers.” Among the Ensigns is 
a Italpli Woixleoek.” 


1,024 

4Tn, OR Bluk Rkoimknt. 

C()A>/o7, Alderin.an Adams ; J/inif.- 
Coloml, Kdmuml Foster; MojoTf 
— Carlton ; 4 (i'oftUuus. 


1,000 

r»TH, on Gukkn Rcoimknt. 

Alderman Warner; lAf'nt.- 
(JotinH fy Ca.[)taiii Covell ; Mojovy 
Matthew Foster ; 3 


S03 

Gtr, on OnANcr: Rkgiment. 

CoJniul, Alderman Towes ; Litvl.- 
Cofoiiily R<*wland W'ilston ; 

— - (Jeere ; 3 (Uiptain^.^ 


1,101 

Total of C!ity Traino<l Bands . . , , 


G,17S 

2. Addition's fhom the Sinmns. 



Towku Ha. meets Regiment 

Wkstminstek Regiment 

South WAHK Regiment 

Total of Sulnirhan Bands - 

l,30i 

2,018 

1,3<4 

4,710 


Total of all Trained Bauds . . 


10,894 

3. AuXir.lAlUES (VoLUNTKKKS?). 



(Ireen Regiment . . . . 
White Rcginient . , . . 



1.200 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 
1,0(0 
J,O0O 

1.000 

A’cllow Regiment . . . . 

Red Regiment 

Blue Regiment 

Oningo Regiment .... 




Total <.)f Auxiliaries 


7,200 


ITT. — Fairfax’s Army in thf North. 

Shortly after the heginiiing of tlio vcc\r (not till A^ov. 1(342, 
however), the Parliament, in order moio elfeetually to coniiteract 
the Earls of I^ewcastle and Cnmherland, eoniinanding sej)arately 
for the King in the north, caused a comniission to he madi? out, 
appointing I.ord Ferdinando Fairfax (M.P. for Yorksliin) to Ixi 
Parliamentarian General in-Chief for Yorkshire and tlio adjacent 
counties. This Lord Fairfax, who was the Parliamentarian of 


1 I liavo not continued iny notes from 
the Symons MS. as to the oeouiKitious 
of the officer.s of the last throe 
lucnts; hut I find onci f 'o/o>#r/ in 
doscriheil as ** a stiller of strong: waters 
in St. Mary at Hill Jtoad, llilliuj^.'^i^Jito 


anotlier, a Lit ni. as ‘‘.a skinner in 
Soutlnvnrk ; " !ind a .lAoh/* as “a soap- 
hoilor in StMitlnviirk,’’ Some of tln-so 
Irailosiiion turned out i^ood and hravo 
ollicers. 
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greatest influence in tlio nortli, was about sixty years of age ; but 
ho had for his (Tcneral of Horse and assistant in command his 
son and heir, Sii* Thomas Fairfax, who, though only past thirty, 
was a trained soldier — having served in the Low Countries under 
Horatio, J.ord Yero, whose daughter he had married on returning 
liome. The two Fairfaxes, father and son, under whom Sir John 
Hothani and his son were also prominent men, had speedily an 
army of about G,()()0 horse and foot, with which they maintained the 
Parliamentary cause in the north as substitutes there for Essex. ^ 

111 the oflieeriiig of both armies at the outset, it is easy to 
see, two priiici])Jes were observed. Commands were given to 
the men of greatest rank and inihienee on eitlier sid(i that 
Avere willing to take tliem ; but, caicris paribus, a jirefermice 
was shown to those avIio, as liaving already had military 
experience, Avere supposed to be fittest to lead. Some care 
seems, indeed, to have been taken on both sides to lu’iiig in 
whatever of alriiady traiiual military talent was to be had. 
The commanders-in-ehief on botli sides were nol demen in 
whom liigh rank and professional experience in arms were 
united.^ On botli sides, whether among the lieutenaut- 
eolonels or majors of regiments, or among those in liigher jiosts 
who would practically liave most to do in advising and assist- 
ing the commander-in-ehief, we find the names of known 
professional soldiers, Scottish, Irisli, and Dutch, as well as 
English; and, tliougli great noldemeii, and wealthy knights 
and haronets, Avho can liave laid no jiixivious training in 
arms, aie mingled with tlie.se in largo prfiportioii, it is gene- 
rally in posts Avhere their duties may have lieen honorary 
until they had learnt something of the real liusiness. The 
natural post, in either army, for an energetic peer, or an 
energetic knight or sljuire of tlic Commons House, if he came 
to the work rather from goodwill than from previous practice 
in soldiering, seems to liave hecn the colonelcy (honorary) of a 
foot-regiment, where he might leave things to the acting 
lieutenant-colonel and the sergeant-major, or the captaincy of 
a troop of liorsc, where he might hope sooner to acquire a 


’ CLar. Hist. 346, and Wood’s Fasti, rades in the J^ow Countries : Clar. 
II. 14S, Mil. Hist. 307. 

They had seiTcd together as com- 
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knowledge of liis work. It was in the latter post that Oliver 
Cromwell, at the age of forty-three, began his career in the 
Parliamentary army. Tliere were more tlian a dozen of his 
colleagues in the Commons who were also only captains of 
horse-troops, though one or two took to colonelcies of horse 
or dragoons at once, and one or two more, like several peers, 
conjoined captaincies of horse with honorary colonelcies of foot. 
Hampden, Denzil Holies, and others of the eminent Parlia- 
mentarians, and Bellasis, Endymion Porter, and others of the 
recent M.P.’s of the King’s side, began as colonels of foot- 
regiments. 

Now, on the whole, what strikes one in studying the 
history of the war is the apparent non-prepondcrance of 
already trained military efHcacy on either side. It seems 
to be the opinion of competent military critics that there 
were moments in the first months of the war when first- 
rate generalship on either side might have brought matters 
to a swift conclusion. As it was, with all the welding of 
supposed professional experience, English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Dutch, into the systems of the two armies at the outset, 
with all the show of Gustavus-Adolplius men on the one 
side to match and overcrow G us tavus- Adolphus men on the 
other, the English Civil War had to breed for itself, out of 
native stuff, the soldiers that were to conclude it. On the 
Parliamentarian side, in particular, the very course of affixirs 
consisted in a gradual education of all concerned, bringing 
gradually to the front the men that were to displace the 
first commanders and take the war into their own hands. 
Essex, respected nobleman though he was, and so popular at 
first with the men that, as he rode along their ranks, they 
would throw up their caps and cry “ Hey for Old Robin !**^ 
soon proved himself one of the heaviest of generals. It was 
the same with not a few of his associates and successors from 
whom better things were expected. When the heaven-born 
leaders did appear, they were found largely among men who 
had joined the army with no military experience of a special 
kind acquired by previous service, but whose natural apti- 


VOL. II. 


1 Wliitlockc, I. 191. 

G a 
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tude for command had been proved in the school of their first 
training. One might speculate on what might have become 
of the John Gunter ” mentioned in our list as captain 
of the horse-troop No. 16 in the Parliamentary army, had 
lie lived to sec the war through, lie was looked upon,” 
says Clarendon, as the best oflicer of horse they had, and a 
“ man of known malice to the government of the Church, 
which had drawn some severe censure upon liim before 
the troubles, and for wliich he had still meditated revenge.” 
But this otherwise all but unknown Gunter met his death, 
when he liad attained colonel’s rank,^ in tlie same action, 
early in the war, in which Hampden was mortally wounded 
(Chalgrove Field, June 1643). Without vain conjecture, 
therefore, over this and similar cases, one may turn, for the 
best illustration of the way in Avhich the real native military 
genius latent in the Parliamentary army was training itself 
for ultimate success, to the case of Oliver Cromwell. 

Of extraordinary reputation for zeal and practical energy, 
and latterly, as we have seen, of the very higliest infiiiemie in 
Parliament, Cromwell was now, in his mature life, a captain 
of Horse Volunteers. From the moment of his assuming 
this command he had thrown liis wliole soul into it. He had 
worked hard at the mechanical part of his duty, in drilling 
his men and learning how to drill them, taking lessons in 
the art from the Dutchman Dalbier.^ I>ut he had, from the 
first also, a singular notion as to liow one might succeed as 
a military ollicer. He had a notion that an oflicer should 
pick his men, and pick them on a definite principle. He 
“ had a brave regiment of horse, of his countrymen,” says 
Whitlocke, speaking of Cromwell, when he had just risen 
to be colonel, ''most of them freeholders and freeholders’ 
" sons, and who upon matter of conscience engaged in this 
" quarrel, and under Cromwell. And thus, being well armed 
" within by the satisfaction of their own consciences, and 
" without by good iron arms, they would, as one man, stand 
" firmly and charge desi3erately.” ^ It must have been with a 


* Whitlocke makes him only 
Major 1. 231. 


2 Carlyle’s Croniwcll, I. 198. 
^ Whitlocke, 1.2U9. 
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view to this double qiialifioation of his men, as not only 
well-armed and well-drilled, but also of the right sort indi- 
vidually, that Cromwell himself, writing to his kinsman, 
St. John, in Sept. 1643, uses these words: “My troops 
“ in(3rease. I have a lovely coinpanij ; you would respect 
“ them did you know them.’’ If these words do not go to a 
Volunteer captain’s heart of the present day, that captain 
has a lesson to learn. At a much later period, we have 
Cromwoirs own most memorable summing-up on this head, 
in that fiimous passage of one of his speeches in which, 
when Protector, he ex])ounded the chief principle of liis 
military success. “T was a person,” he there says, “who, 
“ from my first employment, was suddenly preferred and 
“ lifted u]) from lesser trusts to great (u*, fnmi my first being 
“ a ca])tain of a troo]) of horse, ami did labour as well as I 
“could to discharge my trust; and God blessed me as it 
“ pleased Ifirii. And T did truly and ])lainly — and in a 
“ way of foolish simyfiic.ity, as it was judged by very great 
“ and wise men, and good men too — desire to make my 
“ instruments help me in that work. And I will deal 
“ plainly with you : I had a very worthy friend then ; and 
“ he was a very noble person, and I know his memory is 
“ very grateful to all — ^Ir. .lohn Ham])den. At my first 
“ going out into this engagement, I saw our men were 
“ beaten at every hand. I did indeed ; and desired him 
“ (hat he would make some additions to my Lord Essex’s 
“ army of some new regiments; and I told him I would 
“ be serviceable to him in bringing such men in as I thought 
“ had a sjnrit that would do something in the work. Tliis 
“ is very true that I tell you ; God knows I lie not. ' Your 
“ ' troo])s,’ said I, ' are most of them old decayed serving- 
“ ' men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows ; and,’ said I, 
“ ‘ their troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons and 
“ 'persons of quality : do you think that the spirits of such 
“ ' base and mean fellows will ever be able to encounter 
“ ' gentlemen, that have honour and courage and resolution 
“ 'in them?’ Truly I did represent to him in this manner 
“ conscientiously ; and truly 1 did tell him : ' You must 
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'' ^ get men of a spirit ; and take it not ill what I say — I 
“ ‘ know you will not — of a spirit that is likely to go on as 
‘ far as gentlemen will go: or else you will be beaten 
'still/ I told him so; I did truly. He was a wise and 
" wortliy person ; and lie did tliiiik that I talked a good 
notion, but an impracticable one. Truly I told him I 
“ could do somewhat in it.”^ 

In this passage we liave not only a principle in the 
philosophy of armies which will hold true to the end of 
time, but also, as in a flash of light, a resume of the whole 
history of the English Civil War. The progress of the 
Parliamentarians towards victory consisted in the gradual 
extension of Croinweirs principle, which even Hampden 
thought visionary, to more and more of the Parliamentary 
army, until the whole was leavened by it. As the principle, 
however, remained Croinweirs own, this process of the 
gradual dynamizing of the Parliamentary army into the mood 
of certain victory is to be conceived as keeping pace, step 
by step, with his personal promotion. 

We have not been anticipating in all this. As we cannot 
relate the events of tlie Civil War in detail, it is the more 
necessary to take any opportunity that may occur of ex- 
pressing the essence of them in a generalization. Let the 
reader, therefore, hover for a moment in imagination over 
the two armies, as we have been able to tabulate their states 
at the outset, i.e. in Sept., Oct., and Nov. 1642. But only 
for a moment. Ev(m as he gazes down upon the two 
armies so represented, tliey are in flux and motion. Deaths 
are occurring in them, deaths by shot and by sword ; 
prisoners are being taken on both sides and placed //ars 
de combat; captain.s are becoming colonels, colonels are 
rising into general commands, and subalterns are moving 
up to captaincies ; nay, new masses of recruits are being 
attached ever and anon to both armies, to repair losses, or 
to swell the numbers ; and these bring with them, of course, 
new officers, who are to distinguish themselves more or less. 
Of some of these additions and modifications, whether in 

^ Speech, April 13, 1657: Carlyle’s (Jrornwoll, III. 24.0-50. 
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the general bodies, or in particular persons, we shall hear 
in time. Meanwhile, whatever persons of military conse- 
quence, on either side, the rcader may keep in view, 
trying to discern tlieir figures and their movements through 
the mist, let him expect the emergence of Oliver Cromwell. 


FIRST WEEKS OF THE WAR: BATTLE OF EDGEIIILL — KING'S 

ADVANCE ON LONDON — THE MARCH TO TURNIIAM GREEN. 

At the moment of the raising of the King’s standanl at 
Nottingham (August 22), neither army was in the full state 
just represented. The King’s levies, according to Clarendon, 
were much the less forward ; so that, if Essex’s army, which 
had its head-quarters then at Northampton, some sixty miles 
off and between the King and l/)ndon, had made a sudden 
move northwards, the King and his small force, including 
Rupert’s cavalry, might have been whelmed into ruin. To 
gain time, in these circumstances, tlic King consented to a 
mock negotiation, and the Earl of Southampton, with Cole- 
pepper and Falkland, came up to London on the business. 
Nothing came of it, or could come of it; and the King, his 
object having been gained, made a westward movement 
towards the Welsh borders, in exj^ectation of such forces 
and supplies there as would enable him to assume the 
aggressive. There was some doubt whether he should go 
to Chester or to Shrewsbury, but he resolved on Shrewsbury. 
He arrived there Sept. 20, and had a splendid reception 
among the Royalists of those parts. To check liim, Essex 
lifted his army from Northampton to take it to Worcester, 
about forty miles south-east from Shrewsbury, and rather 
in the line between it and London. Why he did not do 
more, why he did not march upon the King and crush him, 
was still the question among Parliamentarian critics sitting 
at home. It may be that })eople at large in sucli cases 
expect things which military men know cannot be done ; 
but partly it may be that Essex was really a heavy strate- 
gist, and morally unready to fight the King while a chance 
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of peace was left. But on the other side there was greater 
alacrity. Eiipert and his Cavaliers were out on the dash 
through the country between Shrewsbury and Worcester; 
and what was the consternation among the rarliamentarians 
when the news spread that in a skirinish, quite close to 
Worcester, between Eupert and an advanced body of Parlia- 
mentarian horse under Colonel Sandys, the latter were 
thoroughly beaten, poor Sandys mortally wounded, and not 
a few prisoners taken? So, in tliis first action of the main 
war — called the Fight of Powick P>ridge (Sept. 2‘2) — the 
success had been for tlie King! It lielped liim greatly, and 
heartened those around him. 'froops for liini poured in 
from the Welsh and western counties ; plate and supplies 
came in ; an understanding was come to with Avealthy 
Eoman Catholics in those parts, on the faith of Avhich they 
advanced money ; one gentleman, anxious to be made, a 
baron, obtained his Avish for (),0()0/. : all aa^o^s so liopelul in 
the King’s quarters that the cry arose for a direct and 
swift march u])on London, leaving Essex behind or beating 
him on the Avay. The alarm of this reached London, 
rousing Parliament to all sorts of ordei*s about the calling 
out of Tniincd Bands and Volunteers, and the erecting of 
guard-houses, Avith posts, bars, and chains, in different 
streets and by-lanes in the City ])arislies and in West- 
minster. MeaiiAvhile, after proclamations of tlio King to his 
army and of Essex to his, declanitions of the King to Ins 
loyal subjects, and even another small attempt at negotia- 
tion — this time on Essex^s part — the King had begun his 
march from ShrcAvsbury (Oct, 2). By Bridgnorth, Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingliam, and Kenilworth, he liad got as far 
as the border of Warwickshire toAvards Oxfordshire, when 
Essex, who had left AVorcester to intercept him, luought 
him to a stop. There ensued (Sunday, Oct. 23) the Battle 
OF IlDGElllLL, called also the Fight of Keinton, as having 
been fought near that village in South Warwickshire. It 
was a battle claimed by both sides, or in which, as Whit- 
locke phrases it, ‘'the Parliament had a great deliverance 
and a small victory.*' The skl^in on both sides together 
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were calculated at 5,000. Among these w’ere, on the King’s 
side, tlie Earl of Lindsey, commander-in-chief. Lord Auhigny 
(brother of the Duke of Liclnnoud and Lord Bernard Stewart), 
and the Loyal standard-bearer. Sir hklrnund Vcrney. On the 
side of Parliament there fell Lord St. »Iohn of Blctsho and 
Colonel Essex. ^ 

It was not till after a day or two that accurate news of the 
battle reached London. There, meantime, knowing of the 
King’s approach, but not knowing whether Essex might be 
able to prevent him, the Parliament had made the Earl of 
Warwick captain-general for the defence of tlie city, and liad 
ordered the shops to be closed, and all stables searched for 
horses. When the correct Jiews of the Ixittle did arrive, 
great was the relief. It was treated as a victory, and speeclies 
in that sense were made at Guildhall. In fact, the battle 
did stop the King’s army for the lime in its intended 
approach to the metropolis, altliough Oxford, vhere it took 
u]) its quarters after the l)attle, was consideraldy nearer to 
London than was the place where the battle had hiam fought. 
But the notion of a march upon London had taken posses- 
sion of the King and of his chief advisers, especially 
Pupert ; and, accordingly, after a little stay of the King 
at Oxford, the Londoners began to see an ugly meaning 
in Itu]XM't’s raids with his horse out of Oxford, as if 
fingering towards London. In one of these raids Leading 
came into the Kings hands; and, when he removed 
thither himself, instead of merely putting a garrison in 
it, matters looked still more ominous. It was something, 
indeed, that Essex, who had quartered himself at War- 
wick after the battle of Edgehill, was now in London to 
superintend arraugeinents. But there was groat alarm ; and 
among the citizens there was a vehement party, headed by 
one Mr. Shutc, who, while refraining from any disrespect 
to Essex, did not hesitate to coiiqdain ot general mismanage- 
ment and want of energy among the Parliamentarian 
officers. There was a strong appeal on all hands for 

1 (M.'ir. 307 312; WTutlocko, 1. l.Sl-7 ; Rusliworth, V. 2.3—30; Pari. Hist. II. 

1.504. 
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Volunteers ; London a|)prenticcs were released from their 
bonds for the time, that they might recruit the ranks ; and 
Skippoii, as city major-general, was in his glory. All 
London was astir. And it was high time. The King was 
pushing on, adjourning the negotiations, for which Parlia- 
ment liad again petitioned, till he should be nearer London. 
On the 9th of November, when Essex was receiving the 
thanks of both Houses, and 5,000/. from the Commons, for 
his conduct at Edgehill, the King was at Colnbrook, seven- 
teen miles from London, witli liis army all round him, part 
at Staines, part at ^Milton’s old residence of Horton, &c. 
Here, again petitioned by a Parliamentary deputation for 
negotiation through coiniiiissioners, he seemed to agree, and 
sent a free-conduct to certain persons tliat were to treat with 
him. Put scarcely had the Parliamentary de])iitation re- 
turned to London with this message (Nov. 11) when the King, 
following Rupert’s advice, who longed to be in among the 
rascally Londoners, and had pressed on to Hounslow, resolved 
to advance to Brentford, some seven miles only from London. 
His plea was that he had just heard that part of the J^arl 
of Essex’s army had been drawn out of liOndon towards 
Brentford. This act on the Parliamentary side obliged, 
he said, a change of place on his ; which, however, need not 
interrupt the proposed treaty, if the Parliament were still 
in earnest about it. He would treat at Brentford ! Before 
this letter, written by the King on the 12th, can have 
reached London, its purport was carried thither by the 
boom of great guns heard in the air. They were the 
guns used in the action by which Brentford became the 
King’s. The small Parliamentary force that was in the 
town, consisting of a regiment or so tinder Colonel Holies, 
had barricaded the streets before the King came up, and 
behaved stoutly; but, though Lord Brooke and Hampden 
came up to assist them, they were forced to retire with loss, 
and on the night between Friday the 11th and Saturday 
the 12th of November the King entered Brentford. 

The effects in London on that Saturday were terrific. 
There was one burst of inidgnation at what was called the 
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King’s treachery in advancing stealtliily towards London 
wliile a treaty was in progress ; there was a hurry-skurry 
tlirough the streets in expectation every hour of the tramp 
of liupert’s liorse nearer and nearer for the assault of the 
city ; in thousands of liouseholds there was fear of the 
bullets that njiglit soon be crashing windows, of doors 
dashed open, Cavalier soldiers rushing in, and the spolia- 
tion of goods. Out of all this multitudinous excitement 
there emerged, however, a most creditable display of courage 
and discipline. Es.sex and the Parliament liaving consulted, 
and Lord Mayor Pennington, who was also colonel of one 
of the chief city-regiments, having be.stirred himself among 
his brother officers of the Trained Bands, the right course 
was adopted. London sent forth her Trained Bands and 
Volunteers to join the army of Essex in repelling the ex- 
pected assault and saving the city. Before the night of 
Saturday the 12th was well over, {ind all through the 
morning of ■Sunday the 13th, there was a stream of 
marching men on the great road west out of London, by 
Kensington and IIammer.smith. Conspicuous in tlie stream 
was Skij)p()n, riding backwards and forwards along the 
column of his own Trained Bands, and addressing short 
speeches, now to this com])any and now to that, all in this 
strain: ‘‘ Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray lieartily, 
“ and light heartily ; remember the cause is for God and for 
the defence of yourselves, your wives, and children ; come, 
my honest brave boys, pray heartily and figlit heartily, and 
God will bless us.” The rendezvous was at Turnham 
Green, then a common, about two miles from Brentford ; 
and there, accordingly, the wdiole little army of Essex’s 
regulars and the Londoners, to the number of 24,000 in 
all, stood drawn up in battalions for many hours on Sunday 
the 13th, facing the King’s somewhat smaller army similarly 

drawn up. It was a day and a night long remembered 

by all who took part ; perhaps not the less comfortably that 
there was no battle after all. The Londoners, indeed, were 
in high spirits, delighted with Skippon, and calling out “Hey 
for Old Robin ! ” wherever Essex ap]>eared ; and there were 
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movements and feints of advance on both sides — on each 
of which the hundreds of horsemen who had come out as 
mere spectators would gallop off towards London, thinking 
the battle was about to begin, and carrying wdth them, it 
is said, soldiers, in sixes and sevens, who liad slunk from 
their colours. Jhit Essex and the old Army-men were for 
letting the King retire if he chose to do so, and, much to 
Kupcrt’s chagrin, the King at last did think it fit to retire. 
Back through Brentford town vanished his troops and ord- 
nance gradually, all in retreat to Colnbrook wdicnce they 
had come, and taking wuth them only tlui [)risoners captured 
in the attack on Brentford, among whom was Captain John 
Lilburne.^ Then tlune was such a scene of relief and ex- 
ultation among the rarliamentarians. The cartloads of ])ro- 
visions, beer and wines, which the good wives of London had 
sent out, '‘mindful of their husbands and friends,” wxre 
brought into requisition, and what had seemed likely to be 
a great battle ended in a vast picnic. All l)eing clearly 
safe, Essex at last dismissed the citizen-soldiers, who re- 
turned, cheering and chatting along the road, to London, 
to sleep in their owm l)eds that same night. The whole 
incident may be remembered as The March to TurnJiavi 
Green? 


EVENTS TILL MIDSUMMER, 1043; A MAl’-SKETCIL 

From Colnbrook the King backed to Beading and thence 
to Oxford, which from this period and tlirough the rest 
of the war was the Eoyal head-quarters. Essex, on tlie 
other hand, satisfied with what he had done, went into 
winter-quarters at Windsor, thus placing himself between 
the King and London, in view of any fresh attempt on 


^ LiUnime, with other prisoners, was 
afterwards tried at Oxford before J iid|ro 
Heath, acting for the King. 'I’lie most 
stubborn and pugnneious o{ men, he 
refused to plead because ho wa.s styled 
** Yeoman” in the indictment. Sued < n 
an amended indictment, he was condem- 
ned to death ; but, Parlinment threaten- 
ing retaliation, he was spared, for farther 


exhibitions of his unique temper. 

* My authorities for the account of 
it, and for this paragraph generally, 
are, - Rush worth, V. 52— oO ; (Jlar.Hist. 
317 320 ; Pari. Hist. 111. 1 -15 ; Whit- 
lockc, 1. 180—103. Whitlockc is more 
graphic than usual in his account of 
the Turnlmm Green march, and ha-s 
supplied particulars. 
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London on tlie King’s part, but earnestly hoping that the 
winter months would bring peace. There were many who 
shared tliis hope with Essex, and had indeed expected, from 
the first, that, if the (hvil War took the form of one battle, 
that would be all. Tlie events of the subsequent winter, 
and of tlie s[)ring and early summer of 1643, showed the 
folly of such liopes. Tlicse evmiits need be presented here 
only ill the briefest possible summary. 

It is necessary to premise that, though there was no part 
of England in which there were not actions, skirmishes, and 
plots, or at least armed vigilance of Koyalists against a 
minority of Parliarnmitarians, or of l^irliamentarians against 
a minority of loyalists, yet, partly from the jieculiar geogra- 
j)hi(*al massing of the opposed elements at the commence- 
ment, and [lartly iVrim tlu*, efforts at organization made on 
both sides during the winter, the real strife distributed 
itself over Jive sections of the countiy (tending to liccome 
fewer), while tm otlun* sections remained comparatively 
exempt. I’arlianientariaiiism being strongest, as we have 
seen, in the eastern counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, (Jam bridge, Herts, Hunts, and Beds, and these 
counties, or the greater part of them, having been formed 
into an ‘'association” under Lord (Irey of Wark, which 
was extremely well managed — this whole region of the 
eastern counties, the virtual capital of which was the town 
of Cambridge, lay, to a great extent, out of the actual 
strife. It became a source whence the Parliament could 
derive power and supplies, not requiring to be rc-expended 
on the producing region itself, but available for work in 
other parts of England.’ For the King a similar function 
was served by tla*. Welsh counties in mass, and some ])arts 
of the English counties closest to the Welsh border. In 
Cheshire and Shro])shire, indeed, where the King had so 
recently l^een in person, and which he had left apparently 
sure for his cause, there irar some Parliamentarian efforts. 
There were such efforts cspecually in riieshire, where Sir 

* For (Icluils of the mnun^einont of .nnU of Giviinvclls part 'b t ar- 
tho Ilistorn C(>uutic.s' Afpociation,” lyle’s t Von. well, I. JCl -JlO. 
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William Erereton, one of the members for the county, for- 
tified Nantwich for himself and his friends, and made it a 
centre of operations. But, Sir Nicholas Byron having been 
sent by the King to take command of the city of Chester, and 
Lord Capel having been subsequently sent to Shrewsbury, 
with a commission as lieutenant-general for the King in 
Shropshire, Chesliire, and North Wales, Brereton and the 
Parliamentarians were kept in check. The result, generally, 
was that, just as the eastern counties and their northern 
fringes were the assured reservoir of strength for the Parlia- 
ment, so Wales and ita northern fringes were the assured 
reservoir of strength for the King. Between these two 
assured regions, however, and containing the two eyes, or 
advanced stations, whence the elements massed in tlie two 
respectively gazed across tlie map at each other — London, 
the Parliamentarian capital, and Oxford, the King’s head- 
quarters — was the large intermediate region of the midland 
counties generally, divisible into the Northern Midlands of 
Stafibrdshire, Derbysliire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonsliire, and Warwickshire, and the Southern 
Midlands of Bucks, Berks, and Oxfordshire. This, then, 
was one great battlefield, or sectional theatre of the general 
war. It may be called the main or central theatre, for here 
it was that the King in person, with Itupert and the Earl 
of Forth, were in conflict more particularly with the strategy 
of Essex as Parliamentary general-in-chief. But, out of this 
region, and anxiously surveyed from it, there were four others, 
which were the theatres, for the time, of military operations 
carried on independently, though with interconnexions and to 
one end. One of these was the region of the South-Eastern 
Counties, including Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hants; another 
was the region of the English counties bordering on South 
Wales, including Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester; a third 
was the South-Western region, including Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall ; and the fourth was the gi’eat 
region of the North, comprehending the shires of Northumber- 
land,Durham,Cumberland,Westmoreland, York, and Lancaster. 
I>et us try to grasp the results of the war by following it 
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in each of its five theatres or regions as far as the Mid- 
summer of 1643. We shall take the regions in the order 
which will most conduce to clearness in the narrative. 

I. The South-Eastern Counties . — Next to Essex, no military 
man on the Parliament side began in the war with more 
golden opinions than Sir William Waller. This may have 
been partly from trust in his strongly pronounced Presbyterian 
principles and his military antecedents (see anti,, p. 170), but 
arose also from a series of decided successes of his in the 
first months of tlie war itself. Just before the raising of 
the King’s standard. Colonel Goring, to whom the Parlia- 
ment liad entrusted the government of Portsmouth, and 
whom they intended to make lieutenant-general of horse 
under Essex, had revealed himself in liis true colours and 
declared that he Avould hold Portsmouth for the King. 
To recover this important sea-town of the south became at 
once an object with the Parliament, and Sir William Waller 
had been sent to accomplish it. He had done so with com- 
parative ease — Portsmouth surrendering to his army early 
in September 1642, and Goring taking refuge abroad. The 
south-eastern parts of England being thus naturally assigned 
to Waller, he had returned to them, after the battle of 
Edgehill and the affair of Brentford, and had gradually 
cleared them of all wrecks of the opposition — taking Farnham 
in Surrey (Dec. 1), Winchester (Dec. 13), and Chichester 
(Dec. 23). By these actions tlie south-eastern counties 
almost ceased to be a separate theatre of war, and Waller 
was set free for service elsewhere.^ 

11. The Enr/lish Counties on the South- Welsh Border . — The 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford were, from 
their geographical position, in part manageable from the 
King’s own head-quarters at Oxford. Rupert, indeed, did at 
first take Gloucestershire within the range of his excursions ; 
and one action of his there — the storming of Cirencester 
(Feb. 2, 1642-3) — was considered a brilliant feat. But for 
the farther management of those parts, and especially for the 

* Wood’u Athenw by Bliss, HI. 814 ; 382 ; Rush. V. 100, ko . ; Pari. Hist. II. 
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reduction of the important city of Gloucester, which was 
held most tenaciously for the Parliament by Colonel Massey, 
a new plan was adopted. Tlie lieutenant-generalship of 
South Wales for the King had been entrusted to Edward 
Somerset, styled Lord Herbert of Eaglan, eldest son of tlie 
MaD][uis of Worcester, and himself afterwards the ^Tarquis 
of Worcester so celebrated for his device of a steam-engine 
and the rest of liis “Century of Inventions!’* Loth father 
and son were Eoman Catholics ; but the King’s policy now 
re(piired the services of important men of that religion, and 
there were no wealthier or more splendid noblemen in the 
West or in Wales than these. The father, accordingly, had 
been raised from the Earldom to the Marqnisate (Kov. 1642), 
in which new dignity he continued to live in studious and 
somewhat eccentric retirement in his castle of llaglan, 
allowing his son the free use of his great revenues in that 
more active career which the King liad assigned to him. 
This inventive nol)leman, not content with merely governing 
South Wales and keeping it to the King’s interest, made the 
magnificent offer to raise an army at his father’s expense, 
with which to issue out upon th(‘ adjacent English counties, 
wrest Gloucester from ^Fassey, and then increase the King’s 
central forces at Oxford. The offer having been accepted, 
Lord Herbert did raise a fine little army, and, with liis 
brother. Lord John Somerset, as his master of horse, and 
a Colonel Lawley as his major-general, marched (Feb. 1642-3) 
towards Gloucester. But it proved, as Clarendon says, 
“ a mushroom army.” For Sir William Waller, leaving his 
own south-eastern region, made a rapid march through 
Wiltshire, and, having acquired Malmesbury on the way 
(March 21), appeared among T/)rd Herbert’s Welshmen close 
to Gloucester with such an effect of consternation that, 
without fighting at all, most of them became his prisoners, 
and the rest fled. Lord Herbert himself was then at Oxford, 
but the ho 2 )es from his lieutenant-generalship on the Welsh 
borders were virtually at an end. Waller, pushing on 
rapidly, took Hereford and Tewkesbury (April and May 
1643) ; and, having thus not only saved Gloucester and 
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confirmed Massey there, hut also extended the sway of 
Parliamentarianism in all that region of orchards, returned, 
a triumpliant man, to Essex’s head-quarters.^ 

HI. The Midland Counties . — In this large central region 
of the war — divisible, as we have said, into the Northern 
Midlands and the Southern Midlands — less was done than 
had been expected. Tlie Nortliern Midlands were, in the 
main, held most effectively for the rarliamentary cause by 
Lord Hrooke, of Warwick Castle, as head of the association ” 
that had been formed of these counties. He was assisted 
by such loading Parliamentarians in the s oral counties 
as Lord Crey of Croliy, son of the Karl of Stamford, in 
Leicestersliire, and Sir John (Jell in Derbysliire. Almost 
all the towns and castles in these Midlands were possessed 
for rarliament. There were some sue.ccssfid efforts for the 
King, however, both in Leicestershire and Derbysliire, by 
Colonel Hastings, a younger son of the Earl of Huntingdon; 
and Staffordshire was the sc.eiie of considerable strife. In 
tliis county occurred two incidents of the war, each made 
memorable by a (*onspicuoiis death. The one was the 
siege of the Cathedral Close of Lichfield by Lonl Brooke, 
who had hastened thither to dispossess a body of loyalists 
that had taken possession of it, — in the course of which 
siege his lordship was killed by a musket-shot in the eye 
received as he was standing at a window near the Close 
(March 1, 1642-3) ; the other was a sharp fight at Salt 
Heath, near Statfoi’d, wdiere the Koyalists were victorious, 
but their leader, the Earl of Northampton, was slain (March 
19, 1642-3). These incidents and the ([iicst of forage 
and ammunition for Oxford brought the rapid Rupert up 
on an excursion into the North Midlands ; and the taking 
and punishing of Birmingham, then reputed the most 
heartily disloyal town in England (April 3, 1643), and the 
re-taking of Lichfield (April 21), Avere his exploits. The first 

cost the death of the Earl of Denbigh. Meanwhile, had 

Essex been personally idle in his especial district of the 

’ Olar. pp. 3ru, 352, and 417 ; Wood’s Atbenrp, TIT. 190—204; Whitlocke, 197 ; 
Rushworth, V. 263. 
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South Midlands, where he had set himself down at Windsor 
to protect London and watch the King at Oxford? Nearly 
so. The state of Essex’s mind with regard to the war was 
such as to disable him, even had he had the necessary 
strategic talent, from being an aggressive commander-in- 
chief. Faithfully and honourably to act on the defensive 
for London and the Parliament against any move of his 
Majesty, but not, if it could be avoided, to drive his Majesty 
to extremities — such was Essex’s plan. A bold march upon 
Oxford, which many cried for, was an enterprise which he 
may have thought imprudent in generalship, but from which 
at any rate he shrank morally. Besides, negotiations, those 
everlasting negotiations, were again on foot. There had 
been a deputation of eminent members of both Houses to 
Oxford in January to implore his Majesty to consider the 
state of the country and to consent to treat. These deputies 
had made some stay, liad seen his Majesty repeatedly, and 
talked freely with his advisers ; and, their arguments aided 
by the sight of bleeding prisoners from Cirencester and 
other places carried into Oxford, tlioy had settled pre- 
liminaries to farther negotiation through commissioners. 
Then, early in March, the commissioners appointed by 
Parliament for the purpose — the Earl of Northumberland, 
Sir William Armyn, Sir John Holland, the Hon. William 
Pierrepoint, and Mr. Bulstrode Whitlocke — had gone, in high 
hopes, to Oxford. For nearly six weeks the treaty lasted, 
with increase of hope to its close, but with absolutely no 
result. In consequence probably of recent successes which 
the King had heard of on his side, Kupert’s capture of 
Birmingham included, it was broken off on April the 12th. 
Then Essex, who had been waiting anxiously for a different 
result, was moved to some activity. It took the form, not 
of a march on Oxford, but of a siege of Eeadino. In 
this town, lying between Windsor and Oxford, the King had 
placed a garrison of 3,000 men under Sir Arthur Aston 
as governor ; the town was of importance ; and it contained, 
in addition to its natural population, not a few Koyalists 
who had taken up their residence in it for the time, as well 
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as deserters froiri Essex’s army. The siege hogaii on tlie 
15th of April, witli aii army of 15,000 foot and 3,000 horse, 
commanded hy Essex in person ; much of the work was 
done by Skippon ; and, on the 27tli of April, notwithstand- 
ing the advance of the King and Lord Forth from Oxford 
to tJie relief, the town was surrendered. The terms of 
surrender on tlie part rjf the garrison were arranged, not 
by Sir Arthur Aston, wlio liad been disabled by a wound, 
but by his second in command. Colonel Fielding. A storm 
of indignation from the King and others devseending on 
this unfortunate gentleman, he was condemned to death ]>y 
court-martial at Oxford, but reprieved. Satisfied with the 
taking of Eeading, Ess(3X relapsed into torpor.^ 

IV. TJu' great deal of the 

most im])ortant lighting took place in this roghni, including 
Wilts, Dorset, Soinersc^t, Devon, and Cornwall. We have 
seem that, Just lu'fore war was declared, the King, then in 
Yorkshire, had sent the great ^Manjuis of Herttord into 
Somersetshire, to stir up and muster the masses of Royalism 
ill those parts, with a separate commission as liis Majesty's 
gcncral-in-chief in the West. The Mavtpiis had gime to his 
post, with the h^arl of Rath, Lord Seymour, Lord Paiilet, 
Sir ]ial])l\ lIo])ton, and others, in lus train. He had taken 
u)) his liead-(piarlers at Wells; but, after som(3 triumph there, 
he had lieeii obliged, by the rising of Parliamentarians in 
unexpected force all round him under local leaders, to retire 
into Dorsetshire. He was here when a Parliamentary army 
that had lieen sent to counteract liim, under the Earl ol 
Bedford and Mr. Denzil Holle.s, made its ap])earancc. Xo 
battle had followed ; but the news ol the taking ol Ports- 
mouth by Waller, and of the ])robable junction ol ^\allers 
forces witli those of the Earl ol Bedlord, conviiu’cd the 
IVIanpiis that ho could no longer remain in those ]Kirts 
and that it would be best to rejoin the King. V ith some 
diiliculty, accordingly, he, Lord Seymour, Lord 1 aulet, and 
most of his ollicers, returned thiough Somerset and crossed 

1 (31ar. pn. anU SSI- 3S5. <>iu^ ofMlio ooriiniis.Moiu r.sJ ; 

Wantlorko, pp. ia4 2(U of V. 147- ]:)2, ami 2oo ; 1 aii. Hist. lil. 

nOf^otialioiiM uf pi ace, for which ho was 
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the Bristol Channel to GLunor^^anshire on their way north- 
wards to the King, leaving only Sir Balph Ilopton and a 
few determined men to try whether something might not 
he done in Cornwall. These last tlie Earl of Bedford ti‘eated 
only as fugitives who would soon he made an end of hy the 
Devon ^Militia, and whom it was unnecessary for him to 
pursue into the western horn of the island. He, therefore, 
returned to the Earl of Essex (^Sept. 1G42). But lie uas 
much mistaken. In lloplon the King had a soldier who 
was worth more than the great i\rar([uis. Extraordinary 
news began to come oat of Cornwall. l>y wonderlul tahnit. 
in managing the nativTS of that peculiar county according 
to tlieir (ovn ways, and with the assistant*, of Sir Ikuns 
Gn^enville, Sir Nicholas Slanning, ^Ir. John Arundel and 
Mr. John Trevannion — all Cornish gentlmmm of inlluence 
and recently in IMrliaimmt — Ilojdon hecaine master and 
more in Cornwall, drove all trouhh;some Barliamentarians 
out of it, and began, with a little army raised in the county, 
to make incursions into Devon, as far as Exeter (Xov. 1G42). 
The defence of Devonshire for the Parliament devolved for 
the moment chiefly on Colonel Buthen, or Buthven, a 
Scotsman, governor of riymouth, who did as well as he 
could against Ilopton. But, to make matters surer, the 
l^irlianumt caused Essex to give Denzil Holies, whom Bedford 
had left in Somersetshire, and who was governor of Bristol, 
a scjiarate commission as commander-in-chief in the AVest 
(Dec. 1G42). Ilopton, however, continued victorious. On 
the IDth of January, lG42-:3, lie defeated Jiuthen and a 
Parliamentaiy force near Liskeard, thus not only assuring 
his hold of Cornwall, but making such a demonstration 
for the King in the extreme West as to divert more and 
more of the attention of Parliament in that direction. The 
Earl of Stamford was sent thither with a very considerable 
army. Him also Ilopton utterly routed, in a battle, fought 
]\Iay IG, 1G43, at Stratton on the borders of Cornwall — a 
service of such merit that wlicn, for it and others, the 
King some time afterwards (Sept. 1643) made Ilopton a 
peer, the title chosen \vas “ Baron Ilopton of Stratton.” 
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The iminediato result of Hopton’s Cornish successes was 
that the IMarquis of Hertford came back from Oxford to 
resume his enterprise of rousing the collective Iloyalism 
ot all the south-western counties. He laought Itu port’s 
brother, Prince IMaurice, with him, as his lieutenant-general, 
and, gathering strength larg(‘1y as he passed through 
Somerset and Dorset, joined his forces with those of the 
victorious Hopton on the bordtns of Somerset and Devon. 
This was early in June. Taunton, Bridgewater, and other 
plac(*s in those parts, were immediately won for the King, 
and the Boyalists looked forward to the taking of Bristol.^ 

V. The Norfhmi. donnfir .^, — ^In these counties, where the 
]) 0 ]uilation was much dividisl, and wIkuv at tlie outbreak of 
the \var Sir TlK)7nas (Jeidiam at. York and tlie two Hothams 
at Hull were the chief agents in the held on both sides, tluTe 
was at first a natural disposition of the leading iidialjitants to 
remain neutral, and to live and h.-t live till the (mntroviasy 
should be worked out by [>roeeedings el.sewhere. Tliere was 
even a sort of ])actiou to that effect among the eliief Y'urk- 
shire gentry. But this could not lie ])ermitted. On the one 
lauid, the Earl of Newcastle, who had been sent into North- 
umberland by the King, Ixdnre the war broke out, to taki^ 
possession of the s(‘aport of Newcastle and otherwise exert 
his great influence in that extreme of England, was not con- 
tent with keeping Northumberlaml and Durham inactive 
and securing the great jiort, but wished to whirl the strength 
of those ])arts southwards through the intevveuing counties 
to the King’s help. On the other hand, the Parliament Aveni 
by no means content that the great county of Yorkshire 
should be stagnant — a county where, though York was the 
King’s, they counted Txieds, Halifax, Bradford, and other 
towns, their own. A comniissiou from I'lssex had, therefore, 
been sent down, in November 1042, empow’ering Lord Eer- 
dinando Fairfax to act as Parliamentary general-iU'chief in 
Yorkshire and the northern counties adjacent. Fairfax, and 
his military son, Sir Thomas, hastened to act upon this com- 


^ CMar. pp. 273, 287— 2'j6, 343, and 3l»7 - 400; Pari. Hist. Ilf. 31), 40 ; Pvu.di- 
worth. V. 271. 
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mission and raised a considerable army in Soutli Yorksliire, 
wliere, already, the two llothams, father and son, were acting 
for the Parliament from Hull. The command for the King 
in Yorksliire having been entrusted to the Earl of Cumber- 
land, and that in Lancashire to the Earl of Derby, there were 
nominally three leading Earls for the King — Newcastle, 
Cunilierland, and Derby — in the region whicli Parliament 
had assigned to the Fairfaxes. The Earl of Cumberland, 
however, being inactive and willing to waive his powers, 
and the Earl of Derby being more laiughty in the cause 
than edicient, the real conduct of the war for tlie King in 
the whole of the North devolved on the Earl of Newcastle. 
Early in December he extcaided his sway beyond his own 
shires of Northuniberlaiid and Durham as far as the city 
of York — thus converting a large portion of the North of 
England, with York for its ca])ital, into a clear Loyalist 
anni. Into the area so cleared tliere arrived, at this very 
juncture, a personage whose presemee, without interfering 
with the Earl of Newcastle’s generalship, added a dignity to 
his enterprise and a special interest to Ins ])rovince of the 

war. Queen Ilenrietta-Maria, after having been abroad for 

a whole year, during the latter part of which she had sent 
much ammunition, &c., into England l)y way of Newcasth*, 
had run the hazard of returning in person, bringing witli her 
what additional war-stores a Dutch shi]) could carry. 8he 
landed safely on the Yorkshire coast on the 22nd of February, 
1042-3, and was received with enthusiasm at York. Thence- 
forward, if not before, the Royalist army in the North went 
by the name of the ‘‘ Queen’s vVrmy,” (dia^ the “ Popish Army.” 
Colonel Coring, who had also returned, liecame, by th(j 
Queen’s interest, its general of horse, while the lieutenant- 
generalship, under the Earl of Newcastle, was entrusted to 
a Scotsman named King. Against this Queen’s army the 
Fairfaxes, not much assisted by the jealous llothams of Hull, 
did what they could. Substantially, however, they w^ere 
restricted to a section of Yorkshire, while the Earl of New- 
castle was so much master of the rest as to be aide to think 
of passing his own bounds and overflowing into tlie North 
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Midlands and tlio Eastern Counties. He had planted a 
garrison at Newark in Nottinghainsliire on the borders ot 
Lincolnshire, and now, pressing still southwards, he harassed 
the Parliamentarians of the Midlands all round, and perturbed 
Lincolnshire itself. On the 2^1rd of ^March, Colonel Cavendish, 
a very young man, brother of the Earl of Devonshire, having 
been sent by the Earl into Lincolnshire, took the town of 

Grantham. It is in this eddy of the general war — the 

eddy in and abo\it Lincolnshire, caused by the meeting of 
the Jtoyalist tide rusliing from the Noilh and tlie resisting 
Parliamentarian tides from the Midlands and the Eastern 
Counties — that Cromwell, now a (k)lonel, tirst ilashes into 
military notic‘v\ Cronnveirs work had mainly been irllhin the 
^‘ Eastern ('oiinties’ association hitherto ; and Lincolnshire, 
though an eastern C(.)untv, was not yet formally included in 
the associalion. His eyes, however, had naturally turned 
across that county to the Fairfaxes, tiying to maintain 
themselves in Yorkshire. Could the Eastern Counties and 
tlie adjacent North Midlands club forces so as to laeak 
tlirougli to tlie aid of the Fairfaxes, tliat would be their 
contriliution to the war 1 The Eastern Counties, even by 
themselves, must ])revent Lincolnshire from being over- 
run ! Accordingly, all through iMay 164,3 Cromwell was 
in Lincolnshire, and the first notable action of his Iron- 
sides was tlie defeat near Grantham of a much larger body 
of Loyalist troops that had come from Newark (jMay 13). 
Croinweirs eyes were still directed northwards, in the 
ho])e of a junction witli the disti’essed Fairfaxes for a 
rescue of Yorkshire ; and this hope was heightened by the 
news of a great victory gained by Lord Fairfax at Wakefield 
over the Earl of Newcastle’s troops (May 21). Tliis was a 
gleam of joy for the Parliamentarians, but their prosiiects in 
the North were still very precarious.^ 


1 Clar. pp. 37, ‘t 3 16 , 347 ; Ivushworth, 
V. 64, 78, 126, l.^i; ; Pari. Hist. HI. 40 - 
43, 47 49, 74—77, 89, 90 ; and Ciudyle’s 
(’romwell, I. 103 — 122. — Svi I h reference 
to my summiiry of the war as a whole T 
may lierc say that, though 1 have cited 
some uuthonties, my iinnmlutte grouml- 


work has heon a clironology of the war 
drawn up hy myself from my readings 
in many books. Hovering over this 
chronology, and studying its items in 
their relations of time ami pkace, I have 
tricil to systematize it into a narrative, 
and have altered the arrangement and 
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From this summary of the events of tlie war in the different 
parts of England as far as to June 1043 it will he seen that 
though therci had been much agony and bloodshed, there had 
been little ])rogress towards a conclusion. If the Parliament 
luid won in some parts, it had lost in others; and, on the 
whole, regard being had to what had been done by Hopton 
and the iManpiis of Hertford in the South-West, and by the 
Earl of Newcastle in the North, the King might be thought 
the gainer. Desertions to his side, and meditated desertions, 
ijiiplied such a belief. Tliat Urry, or Hurry, major-general 
of horse under Sir William Palfour, had resigned his eom- 
niission, and gone to Oxford to better his ])i‘ospe('ts under 
Lord Forth and Piince Pupert, was notliing, IL' was bub 
a Scottish soldier of fortune, a Dugald Dalgetty. More im- 
portant, if not more significant, were the deseition to the 
King of sueli men as Sir Hugh Chomley, M.P. for Scar- 
borough, the known wavering of tlie two Hothams in tlie 
sann? county of York, and the discovered tn?achery of 
tlie |)oet W'aller, jM.F. for St. Ives. Wallers was a very 
flagrant case, lie and some other men of inllnenee in 
Dindon had lieen lured into a plot for a stroke against 
Parliament and its chiefs. Tlie plot was discovered at the 
end of May 1043. The idotlers were arrested; two of the 
subordinates were hanged ; Waller also, after a most abject 
admission of his guilt, was sentenced to death. The sentence 
was not executed ; and, after a year’s imprisonment and a 
line of 10,()DU/., M'aller was jiermitted to carry his damaged 
character, and his ])oetical and gentlemanly tastes, abroad 
till easier timc.sd 

Little wonder that the Parliamentarians, and cs])ecially 
the Londoner.s, heavily taxed in their purses for the current 
expenses of the war, and inconvenienced besides by the 
stoppage of their coal from Newcastle, were disgusted with 

grouping two or tlireo times ]>eforo ing Clarendon in most pl.aces i.s like 

settling on what I found the clearc.st. walking on velvet. Faults ami all, ho 

As one has frequently to object to is a .splendid writer, and, even while 
Clarendon’s in.'iecuracyand'fjarti.s/ni.ship, doubting him, one has again and again 
I may hero say that, in his narration of to go to him in order to understand 
the events of the war, his grasp of these tilings. 

events, and his skill as a literary arti.st, ^ Clar. 317, and 389 -304 ; Pari. Hist, 

do.servo the highest admiration. Head- HI. 120 * 129, and 140— 143. 
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tliG state of affairs. Secretly, if not openly, it was Essex 
lliat was blamed. Was he not too slow, too aristocratically 
reverent, too much impeded by fears of the issues of the very 
movement he had been appointed to lead? His single feat 
in seven niontlis had been the siege of Heading. AVas that 
enough? Might there not be a better generalissinit) ? Sir 
AVilliam Waller, for example ? lie was not much to look at 
beside Essex, being but a little man personally but he had 
su(.'(‘eeded yet in everything he had tried, and liis principles 
both in ChurcJi and State would carry him fartlier than Kss(‘x 
was likely to go. For tlie nionumt, Waller was decidedly 
the favourite. Peoph^ had begun, in cons(‘(|uence of his 
uniform and easy 8iicc(‘S.s hitherto, to call him “ William the 
('on(|ueror.” Then, again, failing Waller, was there not 
Ibimpdeii ? Every one knew his principles, and what a man 
he was when his mind was made up. Might they not make 
HamiKlen general-in-ehief ? Alas! whatever hopes tlaue 
might have been) in that scheme, it could never be tried. 
Ilamjxleu’s days \V(‘re numl)ered. The alert young Hupert, 
acting on information he had naaMved from the des(‘rter 
Urry, was dashing east from Oxford among outlying ])arties 
ot' Essex’s horse on the borders of Ihicks. He had made 
one successful raid, and was returning from anotluu*, when 
he found himself pursued by a body of horse sent by Essex 
for the purpose. He faced about to meet them. It was 
the morning of the 18 th of »Iuue, IbdM, and the j^hice was 
Chalgrove Field in Bucks, not far from the borders of Oxford- 
shire. Hupeu’t beat his jmrsuers and escaped before Essex 
himself could (‘oine up. The Farlianu‘ntarian Colonel or 
Major Ounter was killeil in the skirmish, and Ham}Hleii 
was carried oil* the Held mortally wounded. Like Douglas 
in the old ballad, 

Xever after in all his ]if(3-d{iys 
He spoke luo words but one: 

Fight ye, my merry men, whiles ye may, 

For V// life-days be gone.” ^ 

^ lUishworth. V. 274 ; Clar. 3*S5, 31)5, and 401, 
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CIIAPTEK 11. 

MILTO.V NOT IN THE ARMY : IILS TUJiNITAM GREEN SONNET, AND 
INTEKEST TN THE SIEGE OF HEADING : HIS MAURIzV(JE— Til E 
POWELLS OF FOREST HILL. 

If there was any man in En^^laiid of wliom one mie.ht 
have surely expected that lie would he iii arms amoui^; the 
Parliamentarians, that man was IMillon. Four years before, 
wlien the news of the rujdure between the King and llie 
Scots had readied him at Naples, liad he not abandoned the 
intended prolongation of his tour into Sicily and Greece, and 
returned homewards, expressly on the ground that it would be 
disgraceful for him to be enjoying himself abroad while his 
fellow-countrymen at home were lighting for libm’ty Was 
not this a phnlge that, if that rising of the Scots did extend 
to England, lie would be in the miflst of it with heart and 
limb as well as with head and pen ? And had not all that 
he had done since committed him farther to sueh a 
course ? Wliile over the whole of Englaud men who had 
liitherto been saying little were fighting and dying for the 
Parliament, and even the merchants and apju’entices of 
London were going about in uniform and leady to tight, 
how could this man of note, this writer of Anti-Episcopal 
Pamphlets, this out-of-doors friend and ally of all that was 
extreme and Poot-and-Pranch within thti l^irliament — bow 
could he be aliseiit from the ranks ? lie bad no domestic 
ties to keep him back. He was a bachelor, well-off, and in 
the prime of life and healtli, and his liousehold consisted 
but of himself, two ne])liews, and one woman-servant or 
^ Sco urd^, VoL T. i>. 7^»1. 
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liousokeepcr. For active service in some post in Essex’s 
army, or surely at least among the TjOikIoii Trained 13auds 
and Volunteers, here was the very man. 

]\Iilton in any such post? I am afraid not. Ihit it 
is a. matter about which evidence is desirable. 

At some time or other during his life, and by some means 
or other, I am perfectly sure, ^Tilton liad acquired some 
practical knowledge of drill and of military forms and 
mauceuvres. That he habitually or generally wore a sword, 
and that lie consid(‘i*ed himself an extremely good swords- 
man, and more than a match at that weapon for men of far 
heavier weight than himself, we know on his own testimony.^ 
This only imj)lies, however, that he had been taught fencing 
in his youth, probalily at Cambridge. What 1 mean at pre- 
sent is sonudhiiig more. There are i)assages in Pravdlse 
Lost which i)rove to me that jMillon knew the pike-manual, 
company and battalion drill, and something of otlieer’s work 
at parade and rev iew, and also of artillery practice. 

Take tlie des(‘ri])tion of the collected host of rebel -zVn gels, 
after they have been roused from tludr first stupor in Hell, 
must(*ring on tlu‘. sulphur-jdain bedbre their commander 
Satan {V. L., 1. 041) — r»71): — 


Anon th(3y move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutc.s and soft recorders — sueli as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to lliglit or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
AVith sohunn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Angui.sh and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Tlius they. 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought 
INlovcd on in silence to soft pipes that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil. And now 
Advanced in view they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old, with ordered spear and shield. 


1 Soo \\»1. r. p. 276. 
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Awaitiiif? wliat command their mighty chief 
Had to impose, lie through the armed files 
J3arts Ins experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The wliolo battalion views, their order due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods ; 

Their number last ho sums. 

There is much here that a mere occasional onlooker at 
reviews might have compassed ; but there are touches in 
the description (as, for exainjile, the ordering of arms at the 
moment of lialt, and without Avord of command) too exact 

and technical to have occurred to a mere civilian. 

Again, at the same review, wlien Satan, standing with liis 
staff around him, wishes to address his army, here figured as 
a battalion, how is the incident described (P. P., T. 615 — 618) ? 

He now prepared 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks tiny bend 
From Aviug to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 

To tlie present day this is the very process, or one of 
the processes, wlien a commander Avislu*s to address his 

men. They wheel inwards, and stand at “ attention.” 

But, for a passage showing even more intricate knowledge 
of military methods, take the account of the procedure of 
Gabriel wdien, having reason to think that Satan has 
stealthily made his Avay into Paradise on some bad errand, 
and is somewhere Avithin its i>recincts, he orders his com- 
pany of guardian-Angels out on tlieir rounds of night-Avatch, 
and otherwise sees to the protection of Adam and Eve from 
their Avily foe (P. P., IV, 777 — 796). Understand, first, that 
Paradise is described as a kind of oblong of garden-ground 
and woodland enclosed within Avails, and that the station, 
or let us say armoury or guard-house, Avhere Galiriel and 
his Angels have their post, is at the eastern gate of Paradise, 
at the middle of one of the narrow sides of the oblong. 
There, while daylight lasted, the Angels had been exercising 
themselves, like young soldiers, in heroic games, Avhile 
Gal)riel sat and looked on; but this was o\^er, and it was 
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that time in the evening when the guard was due, i.e. about 
nine o’clock : — 

!Now had Night measured with her shadowy cone 
Half-way uphill this vast suhliniar vault, 

And from their ivory port the Cheruhira, 

Forth-issuing at the accustomed hour, stood armed 
To their night-watches in warlike parade ; 

When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake : 

“ Uzziel, half these draw oif, and coast the south 
“ With sti ictest watch ; these other wheel tlie north : 

“ Our circuit meets full west.” 7\s flame they part, 

Half wheeling to the siiield, half to the spear. 

From these two strong and subtle Spirits he called 
That near him stood, and gave them thus in charge : 

“ Ithuriel and Zephon, witli winged speed 

•‘Search through this Garden ; leave niisearched no nook; 

“ But ch icily where those two fair creatures lodge, 

“ Now laid joerhaps asleep, secure of harm. 

“ This evening from the Sun’s decline arrived 
“ Who tolls of some infernal Spirit seen 
“Hitherward bent (who could have thought?), escaped 
“ Tlie bars of Hell, on errand bad no doubt ; 

“Such where ye find seize fast and hither bring.” 

So saying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon. 

This tun, with all its beauty, is exact. It is a captain 
breaking his company into sul)divisions by the order 
“ right-and-lcft-whecl ” (the Homan ecpiivalent for “ right- 
whed” being “wheel to the spear, or vSpear-hand,” and for 
“left -wheel” “ wheel to the shield, or shield-hand” — (h'dtnarc 
ad haslam, vcl ad sciUum, as Livy has it) ; alter Mhich the 
two subdivisions “file-march” in the mooiiliglit in contrary 
directions round the oblong space to bo guanled, one under 
the ca])tain {iml the other under the lieutenant; two S(M)uts 
1 laving meanwhile been dctaclicd to advance straiglit across 

the oblong and search the interior as they go. And 

in the secpiel we have the same exactness. The scouts are 
successful in their search. They find Satan, scpiat like a 
toad, in Eve’s nuptial bower as she sleejxs, insinuating 
dreams into her ear ; and, having compelled him into his 
own shape, they lead him prisoner to the western end of 
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Paradise. They arrive (8(34, 8G5) wlien the two subdivisions 
of the watch, each after its half-round, 

J ust met, and, cloning^ stood in squadron joined, 
Awaiting next command. 

Here we see tlie two subdivisions of Angels, after their 
file-marches soqiarately from the other end of Paradise, 
meeting and retbnning company, precisely as soldiers would 
do, by the act known as closing. Hut more follows. Ere 
Gabriel can give them any command, he is aware of the 
ajiproach of the two scout-Angels with tlieir jirisoner. Tlien 
tliere comes the proud talk and defiant demeanour of Satan, 
till, at length, after his last insulting sjieech, the band of 
Aiigcds are niov(;d by a sudden impulse to attack him. And 
how (978 — 984) ? 

AVhile thus ho spake, the Angelic squadron bright 
Turned (iery-red, sharpening in mooned horns 
'^riieir plialanx, and began to hem him round 
AV4th 'ported spears, as tliick as wlien a field 
Of (JcTos ripe for liarvest waving bends 
Her boarded grove of ears which way 
The wind sways them. 

The full relish of this passage is reserved for those \vho know 
what is meant by “ported spears,’' and not one of all Mil- 
ton’s commentators hitherto lias been among them. “ With 
ported, spears : with their speiirs borne pointed towards him,” 
is the explanation given by the earliest and one of the best of 
the commentators; and it has been repeated by all the rest, 
dowm to one of the latest and best, wdio puts it thus, ''ported, 
borne, advanced.” ^ Nothing of the kind ; and the error is 
the more curious because the commentators have generally 
given the accompanying explanation that “ to jiort the 2 >iko ” 
WTis a military term. So it was; but that Milton was more 
knowing than his commentators in his use of the term 
argues that he must have seen 2 *lbes “ ported ” oftener than 
they. The “jiort” is not the advancing of tlie weapon, 

1 Annotations on Milton’s Paradise Keij?htloy’s Milton, 1869, vol. I. p. 
Lost, by P. H. He. Patntrk Huriio), 377. 

<i^t\unoiriTtuj^ folio, Londoii, 1C95, p. 166 ; 
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wlietlier pike or bayonet, straight forward as if to push it 
into an enemy. That is the “ charge ; ” and the port” is tlie 
movement or position to the ‘‘charge.” It is the 

grasping of tlie pike diagonally across the body, butt d(jwn 
towards tlie right, and point upwards in tlie air over the 
left shoulder, so as to be ready to bring it down strongly 
and suddenly, by a half-wheel of the body, to the X)ush for 
receiving an enemy. This brings out the beauty of ilil ton’s 
image, and makes the Angels better soldiers than the com- 
mentators would make them. For, were spears well ported, the 
slant s^iear-heads all parallel over the left shoulders of a 
whole company of men mifjht be comx3ared to rijie corn- 
stalks blown by the wind, off the perpendicular, all oiui 
way. AVhat on earth the commentators made of the image 
when they fancied tliat “porte<l spears” meant s^iears thrust 
straight forward, as if to push or receive a ])ush, ])asses 
comprehension, 

AYhile practical knowledge of the manual exercise and of 
drill generally is clearly implied by these and otlier passages 
in ]\tradise Losf, tliere are passages implying also some 
acciuaintance with larger tield-movements and with artillery 
j)racticc. Take, for one example, that x>assage with which 
some criti(‘S have been so much scandalized on the grounds 
of taste, where ]\Iilton, in his narrative of the wars in 
Heaven, describes the Reliel host as renewdng the light on 
the second day, with that new machinery of gunxiowder and 
cannons which they have invented and perfected by labour 
overnight, and of which the loyal Angels are not yet aware 
(P. L.j VI. 549 — 594). It is early morning in Heaven, and 
intelligence is brought to the loyal Angels that the enemy 
is slowly on the move towards them. 

Instant without disturb they took alarm, 

And onward move embattled ; when behold 
Not distant far with heavy pace the foe 
Approaching gross and huge, in liollow cube 
Training his devilish enginry, impaled 
On every side with shadowing scpiadrons deep, 

To hide the fraud. 
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This is very gnipliic for a masked battery on the move 
with an army. Tlieii, when the two armies are at a little 
distance, Satan suddenly appears at tlie head of his, and 
there follows that speecih which has most of all shocked the 
critics, commencing with the word of command, 

Vanguard, to right and left the front unfold. 

While this order is being executed, Satan continues in a strain 
of horrible irony, mixed with puns al)out the way in which 
the enemy are likely to receive this new “ overture ” of his, 
and about his own readiness to “discharge” A /.s' part freely, 
and the readiness of his men to “touch” wliat ho “pro- 
pounds.” Tlie result of this strange prcjceduro, at which 
Michael’s loyal host had all the while been gazing, won- 
dering what it meant, is tlius described by one of them : — 


He scarce 

Had ended, when t<) right and left the front 
Divided, and to either Hank retired : 

Which to our eyes discovered, new and strange, 

A trijde-niountcd row of pillars laid 
On wheels (for like to pillars most they seemed, 

Or hollowed bodies made of oak or fir, 

With branches lopt, in wood or mountain felkal), 
Erass, iron, stony mould, had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gaped on us wide. 

Portending hollow truce. At each behind 
A Serapli stood, and in his hand a reed 
Stood waving tipt with fire ; while wo, suspense, 
Collected stood, within our thoughts amused : 

Not long, for sudden all at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent applied 
With nicest touch. Immediate in a flame. 

But soon obscunul with smoke, all Heaven appeared. 
From those deep-throated engines belched, whose roar 
Embowelled with outrageous noise the air 
And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes ; which, on the victor host 
Levelled, with such impetuous fury smote 
That whom they hit none on their feet might stand, 
Though standing else as rocks, but down they fell 
By thousands. 
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It may, of course, be argued that much of the acquaintauco 
with military affairs shown in these and the preceding pas- 
sages is only such as might have been acquired by any 
observant man who, without undergoing drill himself, had 
opportunities of seeing soldiers at their manaiuvres, and had 
been sufficiently impiisitivc about military matters to read 
a few military books. Milton may have had in his lilirary 
the Dutch collection by Scriverius of “ Veter cs de Rc 
MUUari Scri 2 )fori‘s” ])ublished in 1607 ; and he is likely 
enough to liave iiHiluded some of those writers in his Greek 
and l^atin studiiis, as well as to have read the translatii)iis 
of some of them, and other military liooks, in English. We 
know for certain that, among the Latin and Greek books he 
made his nephews and his other pu])ils read, wen? yElianus 
Tacticus on the Art of War among the Greeks, the Strategics 
01 * Stratagmnatiiis of rrontinus, and the Stratagems of Poly- 
amiis.^ Tbit >^ornr of the terms and allusions in the passages 
quoted from Pa rad mi T^od are too minute and technical to 
have (.‘onie easily to a reader of military books, if unacquainted 
with drill jiractieally ; and is it likely that a person unac- 
(piaiuted with drill ])ractically would have laid such stress 
on military instruction for youth, or that a person who laid 
such stress on military instruction for youth would have 
remained unac(puunted with drill practically ? This reason- 
ing becomes stronger when we look at Milton’s own Tract 
0)1 Education, published not much more than a year after the 
time with which we arc now concerned.*^ Without anticipa- 
ting what we shall have to say about that Tract in general, 
we may here state that IMilton’s ideal of a high-class School 
or Academy, as there propounded, is that it should, at the 
utmost, consist of 1:20 or 130 boys or youths, all lodged 
in one spacious house under one head-master, with about 
20 attendants — ^just a sufficient number of youths, he 
explains, to form conveniently one foot-company or two 
horse-troops; and he goes on to show how, in addition to a 
thorougli and complete course of instruction, through books. 


Mornoir of Milton. 


2 It. iva.^ puMi.-hea in .liino 1044. 
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in classical literature and in all kinds of useful science, 
such an academy ouglit to provide a perfect system both 
of gymnastics for the pupils singly, and of military drill 
for them collectively. Here is his fancy, under the last 
head, of what might be done daily for the pupils in such 
an establishment. “About two hours before supper, ’’ he 
says, “they arc, by a sudden alarum or watch woi'd, to ho 
“called out to their military motions, under sky or covert 
“ iiccording to the season, as was the Iiomaii wont — first on 
“foot; then, as their age pennits, on horseback, to all the 
“ art of cavalry ; that, having in sport, but with much 
“exactuess, and daily muster, served out the rudinients of 
“ their soldiership in all the skill of embattling, inarching, 
“encamping, fortifying, besieging and battering, with all the 
“ helps of ancient and modern stratagems, tacjtic’s, and war- 
“like maxims, tluy may, as it were out ol‘ a long war, come 
“ forth renowned and x><*i‘f^ct commanders in tlie s(‘rvice of 
“ tlieir country.” And what would be the r(‘-sult ? Tlie 
words in which he describes it are very notabhc “They 
“would not then,” he adds, “if they were trusted with fair 
“ and ho})e4\il armies, suffer them, for want of just and wisci 
“ discijdine, to shed away from alumt them like sick feathers, 
“though they be never so oft su])[)lie(l ; they would imt 
“suffer their empty and unrecniitable colonels of twenty 
“ men in a company to (pialf out, or convey into scicret 
“ hoards, the wages of a <lelusivc list, and a miscirablc rein- 
“mint yet in the meanwhile to be overinaslenMl with a score 
“or two of diTinkanls, the only soldiery about tliein, or else 
“to coinidy with all rajunes and vioh‘ne(.*s. No, certainly; 
“if they knew aught of that knowledge that belongs to 
“good men or good goviirnors, they would not suffer tlu*se 
“things.” The hitter allusion here evidently is to tlic inef- 
ficiency of those wlio held the command in Essex's army, 
and to other army aliases, as they had liecoim^ a])])arent 
before the Tract was jmblished in 1644; Inib something of 
tl 10 same feeling may wx*ll have been in Milton’s mind, as 
it was in the minds of otliers, before IMidsummer ]()4.“. 
iiut, allowing that tlie notion propounded of sneb a [lerfect 
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military drill for youth at school is to be taken as mere 
sanguine theory of what might be, can we suppose that a 
man would have so written, or had such a theory, that 
had never marched or l)een drilled himself ? In short, the 
inference would be very strong that Milton knew something 
of soldiering practically, even if we were to forget his all 
but positive statement, in the last of his Smectymnuan 
pamphlets, that at the time of his writing that pamphlet 
(i.e. in the spring of 1642, or a few months before the 
breaking out of the Civil War,) he was in the habit of 
spending a ])art of each day in military exercise some- 
wlioro not lar fi'um liis lioiise in Aldcrsgate Street^ 

The conclusion then ijeing that Milton did know at least 
a little something of soldiering, by drill and study, ha.fore the 
beginning of the Civil War, the (picstion arises, Did he serve 
in any capacity, after the war began, in any ])ortion of the 
rarliaiiKuitary army ? There is a curious statement on this 
point in rhilli))s's Memoir of him. I am much mistaken,’' 
says Phillips, “ if there were not about this time a design in 
“ agitation of making him Adjutant- Ceneral in Sir William 
Waller’s army.” Phillips se(*ms to have had rather a hazy 
recollection of the date of this scheme; but, if there ever was 
such a scheme, it must have been before the spring of 1645 
— after which Sir William Waller had no army, and no com- 
mand in any one else’s arniy.“ Nay, if there was such a 
scheme for bringing in Milton in any army-post under Sir 
William Waller, no time was more likely tlian tliat very 
month of June 1642 to which we have just brought down 
the narrative of the war. Waller was tlien at Ins highest 
rcputati(»n, called “ William the Compieror,” and looked upon 
as the ])ro]icr man to supersede Essex. He had, in tact, just 
received a commission from Parliament to take the cliief 
command of a sc]mratc army to be sent at once into the 


1 Soo p. 402. 

2 Phillips distinctly add:;, the 

new-modelliiiff of the army, soon fol- 
lowini^, proved an ohidruction to that 
design ; and Sir William, his commis- 
sion being laid down, began, as the 
common saying is, to turn rat in, pan** 

VOL. II. 


The famous ** new-modelling of tho 
army,” to be spoken of hereafter, was 
in ^*obniary 1644-5; and Sir William 
Waller, with Essex and others, resigned 
his commission after the passing of the 
“ Self-Denying Ordinance” in tho next 
month or tho next. 

I I 
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soutli-wcst to cope with the Marcpiis of Hertford and the 
victorious lloptoii.^ lie alone, it was thouglit, could retrieve 
affairs in that region, and his commission was couched in 
such terms that Essex afterwards complained of it as deroga- 
tory to his dignity, and inconsistent with his supremacy.* 
Either then, when Waller set out with this new army (June 
1643), or afterwards when he was in the field with it, it may 
have occurred to the advanced spirits that it would be well 
to have on his staff a few staunch men of as thoroughgoing 
Presbyterianism as himself, and not of the mere martinet or 
old-ruffian type. Put, whatever amount of probability this 
casts on Phillips’s vague reminiscence, the exact form of it 
is liardly credible. The duties of the Adjutant to a single 
r(*giment require liighly-trained proficiency; and the Adju- 
tant Oeneral of a whole army ought to be about the most 
experienced man in it. To have thought of taking Milton 
out of his house in Aldersgate Street and making him 
Adjutant- General to Sir William Waller’s army would, there- 
fore, have implied either that IMilton’s friends knew of 
qualifications of his in the way of jnior training of which 
all record has now ])crished, or that tlicy had a most marvel- 
lous faith in what a man might be fit for after a few months 
of drill under Skippon, aided by readings in A^hianus, Poly- 
amus, and Frontinus. On the whole, Phillips’s recollection 
seems credible only to this extent, that some time or other 
in 1643 or 1644 there may have been a talk among some 
al)Out the desirableness of bringing Milton into the army, 
and tliat Sir William Waller’s branch of the army may have 
been named as the likeliest to suit him. Phillips puts his 
recollection rather positively ; and, though he may have con- 
fused particulars, he is not likely to have ])een altogether 
wrong al)Out such a fact in his uncle’s life. 

For ourselves, we should have sought for Milton in the 
Parliamentary Army-Lists in some much lower post, to 
begin with at least, than that of Adjutant- General to any 
chief commander. Nay, we have sought for him in these 
Army-Lists. We even thought we had found him: — The 
J Clar. pp. 399—401. a In Oct. 1643 : see Pari. Hist. III. 177. 
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reader remembers tlie Six Kegiments of the Trained Bands 
of the City of London, and especially the so-called Second 
or White Iiogiinent, the Colonel of whicli was Alderman 
Isaac rennington, one of the M.P.’s for the City, and 
(since Oct. 1642) Lord Mayor in the Parliamentary interest. 
We liave already {nnil, p. 446) given an account of the 
state of that regiment, nearly 1,200 strong, and of the 
way in wliich it was ofllcered towards tlie close of 1642, 
and i^rol)ah]y 1)efore the famous march of the Trained 
Bands to Turnharn Green. But we reserved one or two 
particulars. In tTie (*ontem])orary printed fly-she.et from 
which we (pioted the names of the chief otlicers — Isaac 
Pknnington, tlie Colonel (‘' the usurper-mayor,” I find him 
styled in tlie ill-natured loyalist IMS. of 1643 to which I 
have referred as making game of the Trained Bands) ; Geoiige 
Lanoiiam, the Lieutenant-Colonel; and Kobebt Davis, the 
Major a sloprnaker for seamen near Billingsgate,” the IMS. 
s})itefully informs us) — in addition to these names we have 
the names of the live captains and of all the other officers 
dov'ii to the ensigns. The names of the five Captains may 
herii he given. Tluy were — Thomas Chamherlainc (“ a mer- 
chant, living near London Wall”), Thomas Planer (‘Cx hosier, 
li\ing in Xew Fish Street Hill”), Edmund Harvey y Chris- 
topher Which rot (“ a merchant ”), and Faith Gooday, styled 
the Coloners Captain.” Tlie names of the Lieutenants and 
Ensigns the reader need not he troubled with, save that 
he may he interested in knoAving that one of the Lieutenants 
Avas a ‘‘ Timothy Crusoe.” But the Quartermaster of a regiment 
takes rank noAv, and seems CA^eii more to have taken rank 
then, as just superior to ordinary lieutenants. Who held 
this post in the Second or White City liegiment ? “John 
M nLTON is Quartermaster to Golonell Pennington'' are the 
words ill the fly-sheet Avhich is my authority. This seemed 
to settle the matter. Milton, as AA^e shall find, in his later 
life, did knoAv Pennington intimately, and Pennington held 
him in the highest esteem and veneration. Then the post 
of Quartermaster-Lieutenant in one of the city regiments 
is, in res]iect of rank, just about the post into Avhich Ave 
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should have expected Milton to stej) in the natural course 
of things; unless, indeed, they had made a Captain of him 
at once. True, the duties of a Quartermaster — seeing 
after beer and bread-and-cheese for the men when they 
are out on march, choosing ground and quarters for them 
when they are to camp, and taking care of all sorts of camp- 
accommodations — are not the duties that we should fancy 
most in Milton’s way. But, in real service, they are most 
important duties, and a man who had been a good Quarter- 
master for a little time would find himself appreciated and 
be in training for higher posts. If this Quartermaster in 
Colonel I^ennington’s regiment, therefore, had been our ])0(4 
Milton, I should not have been surprised. I fear, however 
he was a different person. That his name was “John 
Milton ” I have not the least doubt ; the spelling “ Melton ” 
is nothing, and happens more than once in the poet’s family. 
But there were several John Miltons in London, besides the 
poet, about the year 1642 ; and the Quartermaster in i\*n- 
nington’s City-Eegiment in that year is most likely, 1 think, 
to have been a “ John Milton ” of whom we hear as then an 
active parishioner of St. Diinstan’s-in-the-East, whom annals 
of that parisli actually sj)eak of as tlien or shortly after- 
wards probably a Captain of the City Trained Bands,” and 
whose signatures are found in the registers of that parish as 
late as 16o0 and 1660, when he styles himself ''Major John 
Milton.” These signatures have been facsimiled ; they are 
those of a well-educated man; and, what is most singular, 
they rather resemlJe the writing of the poet. It is possible 
that this namesake of the poet may also have been a 
7’elative.^ 

Ev'en if we should have had to conclude tliat the “ Quarter- 
master John Milton” of Colonel Pennington’s Kegiment of 


1 See facsimiles of this John Milton’s 
signatiiros in Mr. Lei^jh Sotheby’s 
Ramhlings in Elucidation of the Auto- 
graph of Si ilton” plate at p. 124 ; with 
a brief appended account of the person 
(p. 134)- "derived partly from published 
Chronicles of St. Dunstan’s Parish by 
its Rector, the Her. T. 13. Murray, who 


died in 1860 ; partly from Mr. Sotlioby’s 
in.spcction of the parish re^.stcrs. A 
person not well acquainted with the 
poet’s autograph might easily mistake 
a signature of the St. Dunstan’s pa- 
rishioner, met with in certain circum- 
stances, for that of the poet. 
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City Trained Bands was undoubtedly the poet, we should 
have had to report that the appointment was but nominal 
and momentary, and that he did not serve. For, accustomed 
to military drill and marching as Milton must certainly liave 
been somewhere and at some time of his life before tlie 
present — nay, recently a daily frequenter ol' tlie London 
Artillery Ground, as we believe him to have been, for the 
purposes of instruction under Skippon and his sergeants that 
might qualjfy him to be of some active use in the very 
emergency that liad now arrived — yet the absolute certainty 
is that at no time from the commencement of the war was he 
out with the I Parliamentary army. 1 am soriy that such was 
the fact, and cannot account for it. Milton was bound, I think, 
if any man in England was bound, to be in the IParli amentary 
army. Cromwell had become a captain of horse at the age 
of forty-three ; there was no mind or heart in England more 
in unison with CromwelVs, despite structural diflerences of 
faculty and endowment, than Milton's — none that kept more 
thoroughly in unison with Cromwell's to the last ; what then if 
!Milton too, at the age of thirty-four, had become a soldier? 
I believe there is some unascertained reason why he- did not 
do so, and that tlie reason is not merely that he still preferred 
the Muses to M.ars as that god liad now appeared. Had he 
not, at the bidding of duty, forsworn the highest Muses for 
a time, tliought their society shame while his country 
was struggling, and postponed liis poetic plans to become 
a prose pamphleteer ? Was pampliletcering such congenial 
work, or work of such might y ehicacy, as to be preferied by 
a man of mettle to great camping out of doors, and moon- 
light marching along country roads, and strange siegings 
of strong places, and the sensation of the first battle-llash 
from the enemy’s cannon on the hill, and the whole jdain 
thenceforward astir, and, as the line advanced, the rising 
thunder of some conquering pvsalm ? If T know Milton, 
such was not his thought. Why he was not in the army 
of the Parliament remains, therefore, somewhat of a mystery. 
As he was always a rather hauglity man, of fastidious habits, 
and knowing what was due to him, quartermastering or the 
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like in a city-regiment, under ‘‘ rnercliaiits,” ‘‘ liosiers,” and 
“slopsellers for seamen,” may not have been the kind o^ 
soldiering to his taste, and he may have v aited for some 
offer or solicitation, like that which his nephew hints at 
in his story of the Adjutancy-General under Sir William 
Walter, but which never came. It is less diflicult to see 
the “final cause” of his continued ci\ iliaiiship, if '‘final 
causes” are still in fashion. The Parliamentarianism or 
Puritanism of England had secured her supreme man of 
action in Cromwell, and Providence reserved from field- 
service and rough work the other of the twins, that the age 
might have also its poet and idealist. 

The proof positive that Milton was not in the l^lrliamentary 
army is furnished by his own hand ; — The reader remembers 
the famous march of the li(^ndoners to Turiiham Green on 
the 12th and Pith of Novenil)er, when the King, advancing 
unexpectedly from Golnbrook, had taken possession of Ihent- 
ford, and seemed bent, with llupert, on an immediate assault 
on London. After the Battle of Edgehill and skirmishes 
here and there in the provinces, this threatened assault of 
London . was the first real incident of the war. It was the 
first, at any rate, that brought a full sense of the war to 
the hearths of the Londoners. VV^ell, of that great marching 
multitude which London sent out on tlui western road by 
Kensington and llammersmith, as far as Turnham Green, 
to fight the King if necessary, and diive him back out of 
Brentford, Milton was not one. He was not one of the 
“ brave boys ” to whom Skippon addressed his l)ithy speeches 
on the march ; he was not one of those who, after the King 
had retired and the danger was over, enjoyed the Sunday’s 
picnic of triumph on Turnham Green. The other “John 
Milton,” the j)arishioner of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, was 
probably there ; but the Milton of Aldersgatc Street was 
not. He remained in his liouse in Aldersgate Street, to 
take the chances of the assault should Essex and Skippon 
not be able to arrest the King’s approach. And what was 
he doing there ? Among other things he wrote a Sonnet. 
It is as follows : — 
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When the Assault was intended to the City. 

Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may sei/c, 

1 f deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms, 
lie can requite thee j for he knows the charms 
That cidl fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle Avarnjs. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bovver : 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

The copy of this Sonnet in the volume of Milton !MSS. in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is not in Milton’s own hand, hut 
is a fair coiiy in anotlier hand, made for the press in 1045, 
when it was first printed. The heading of the Sonnet there, 
in the same hand, is “ On his Door when the Cltjj cxpcAitcd an 
Assault; ” hut tliis heading has a line drawn through it, and 
tlui title given ahove is substituted in Milton’s own hand. 
Did Milton actually nail up, or paste up, such a thing as 
this outside his dfjor in Aldersgate Street, on the 12t]i or 
13th of Novemher, 1G42, and himself remain within-doors 
to take the benefit ? We fancy there must have been a 
mood of jast, or semi-jest, in the whole affair — the Sonnet 
composed in mere whim, or in answer to the banter of some 
neighbours who had challenged him to it. Jest or no jest, 
if Kupert and his Cavaliers had come into London, and 
made their way to Aldersgate Street, and iij) the entry there 
where Milton’s garden-house stood, the Sonnet, we fear, 
would not have been very protective. How was an ordinary 
Cavalier Captain to know that "‘the great Emathian Con- 
queror ” was Alexander the Great, and that sad Electra’s 
poet” was Euripides? Or, if he did, was he likely to be 
moved by the reasoning that, because Alexander, at the 
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sack of Thebes, liad ordered the house and family of the 
long-dead poet Pindar to be spared, and because the casual 
rex:)eiitioii of some lines from Euripides at a banquet, when 
the Lacedtemonians proposed to destroy Athens, saved the city 
from that doom, therefore he was not to break open this 
door in Aldersgate Street to see what could be got ? And, 
if the door had been broken open, for the sake of a look 
at the self-proclaimed poet, what it any copies of IVTilton's 
Anti- Episcopal pamphlets had been left lying about inad- 
vertently ? O lio ! ” the Cavalier Captain might then have 
said : “ Pindar and Euripides are all very well, by G — ! IVe 
been at college myself ; and, when I meet a gentleman and 
scholar, I hope I know how to treat him; but neither 
Pindar nor Euripides ever wrote pamphlets against tlie 
Church of England, by G — ! It won’t do, JMr. Milton ! 

The war having rolled away from London, Milton sat on 
untroubled in liis house in Aldersgate Street, through the 
winter of 1642-»‘l and the spring of 1043. Tlie teaching 
of his nephews, his own readings and studies, and the 
observation of tlie events of the war as they ])assed round 
him at a distance, are his only known occupations. 
Interested as he was, on public grounds, in- every event of 
the war, there was one in which lie must liave liad a piivate 
and peculiar interest. This was the twelve days* siege of 
Heading l>y Lord Essex (April 15 — 27, 1043). 

After Milton had taken up his residence in London, his 
father and his brother Christo[)her had continued to make 
Horton their head-quarters. Christopher’s law-studies having 
been concluded, he was called to the Par of the Inner Temple 
on the 26th of »January, 1639-40;^ and, on the 11th of 
August, 1640, I find this entry among the Baptisms in the 
Eegisters of Horton Parish, Sarah, ye daughter of Christo- 
pher and Thomasin Milton.** ^ As late as this last date, 
accordingly, there was still a small Milton household at 
Horton, consisting of the widowed scrivener, his son 
Christopher and that soii*s wife, and now a little daughter 

1 Note from Uio TiioorTcmplo boolcs. * My notes from tho llcfpatcr. 
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born to tliis youii^ couple in place of tlie first-born they 
had lost the year before, and called after her dead grand- 
motlier that lay under the flags in the old church near. 

For some reason or other, however, Christopher and his 
father did not remain much longer at Horton. Tliere is no 
trace of the Milton householtl in that quiet Buckingham- 
shire parish beyond the year 1640. Before the end of that 
year, or at all events in the next year, they removed from 
the place on which their residence has conferred so many 
associations. What may have determined their choice of 
another place — whether mere accident, or property-con- 
nexions already established, or prospects of professional or 
qiuisi -professional employment for Christoplier, now that he 
was a lawyer — cannot be ascertained ; but the place actually 
chosen was Beading. In the Ilegisters of the parish of 
St. Liiureiice, lieading, there is the record of the baptism, 
Ang. 27, 1041, of '' Anne, daughter of — Milton, Esq.’' This 
“ — ]\Iiltoii, Esq.,” was, in all probability, our Christopher 
Milton, and the '^Anne” a child born to him at Beading 
twelve montlis after the above-named “ Sarah,” who had been 
born at Horton.^ At all events the Horton household had 
about that time reniovc'd to Beading. It is in the adjacent 
county of Berks, about twenty miles farther from London 
than Horton is, and nearer Oxford. 

When, therefore. Beading was besieged by the Barliamcu- 
tariaiis in April 104:1, Milton's father, and his brother, with 
tlie young wife and one or two children, were among the 
inhabitants shut up in it and exposed to the risks. Christo- 
pher Milton, who had not adopted In's brother’s political 
inincii)les, but liad cast in his lot, as a young lawyer, with 
the Boyalists, was nominally the Beading hmiseholder, and liis 
father was ostensibly boarding with him, though doubtless 
su))])lying most of the money. The siege, therefore, must 
have been a matter of a fortnight’s anxiety to ^Milton in 

1 I owe tho discovery of this baptism 
entry to tho kin<hiess of my friend, Mr. 

Theodore Waterhouse, M.A., London, 
who, being frequently in Readinp:, 
searched, at my request, for traco.s of 


Christopher Milton’s residence thoro. 
lie w.is indef:itig.‘\hlo, an<l .searched, I 
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Aldersgate Street, and lie must have been glad wlien it was 
over, and no liarm done to his kindred. P)y the Articles on 
whicli Colonel Jbielding surrendered tlie place to Essex, it was 
provided that the garrison should have free passage to the 
King at Oxford ; that all strangers accidentally shut up in 
the town, except deserters, should have liberty to go away 
without interruption ; and that the inhabitants of the town 
“should not be prejudiced in their estates or persons, either 
by plundering or iniprisoninent, and that they who could 
“ leave the town might have free leave and passage safely to 
“go to what place they would, wdth their goods, within the 
“space of six weeks after the surrender.’' ^ 

Christopher Milton, though his affairs must have been 
dissettled considerably by the siege and surrender (the terms 
of Avhich do not seem to have been very punctually kept), 
does not seem to have left the place immediately, but to 
have ixunained in it for some brief time at least, to take his 
farther chances as a confessed Royalist. It was obviously 
undesirable, however, that old Mr. Milton, who was probably 
more of his elder son’s way of thinking in politics, should 
run the hazards and undergo the discomfort of living 
longer on the frontier between Essex’s army and the King’s, 
where there might be more disturbances and more sieges. 
He, accordingly, did take the benefit of the Article eiuibling 
him to shift his quarters. “ Ilis [^lilton’s] father,” says 
Phillips, “ who, till the taking of Reading by the Earl of 
“ Essex his forces, had lived with his other son at his house 
“ tliere, was, upon that son’s dissettlcment, necessitated to 
“ betake himself to this his eldest son.” 

If Milton’s father left Reading within the six weeks 
allowed by the Articles, he ought to have been with his 
son in Aldersgate Street, at latest, in the first or second 
week of June. In such a case as his, however, there can 
have been no reason why the new Parliamentarian authori- 
ties at Reading should be strict as to the “six weeks” limit 
of leave. In fact, at any rate, old Mr. Milton did not arrive 
at the liouse in Aldersgate Street till rather late in the 

1 Clarendon, 385. 
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summer of l()4l^). Extraordinary things had occurred in the 
house before his arrival. There had been a v:ifr in it, with 
a bevy of her si.sters and bridesinahls ; and, after a llulter 
of silks and muslins through every room in it, they had all 
vanished again, leaving John a married man certainly, but 
in a state of bewilderment as to tlie amount of liis claim 
to that character. But tins is a matter for a separate story. 

'' About Whitsuntide it was, or a little after,” says Phillii)S 
in his Memoir of Milton, “ that he took a journey into the 
“ country, nobody about him certainly knowing the reason, 
or that it was any more than a journey of recreation. After 
a month’s stay, home he returns a married man that went 
“ out a bachelor : his wife being Alary, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. liichard Powell, then a Justice of Peace, of Eorest- 
hill, near Sliotover in Oxfordshire.” This is very succinct, 
and we must try to fill in the details. Alarriage in any man’s 
life is about the most important event in it, for better or 
worse ; and Alilton’s marriage in 1G43 had consec|iiences un- 
usually important. Aleanwhile as to the circumstances of 
the marriage itself: — 

The reader will be so good fis to go back with me to a spot 
of the English South- Midlands to which there was occasion 
to introduce him in the very beginning of this Biography, 
though we have not had much to do with it since, viz. the 
tract of country lying in the Hundred of Bvdlington in 
Oxfordshire, immediately to the east of Oxford city. It was 
in that tract of rich and })leasautly-wooded country, close to 
Oxford, that wo sought for the traces of Alilton’s ])aternal 
ancestry. Walking, as we were directed, from Oxford, over 
Shotover Hill and the ground of the old Forest of Sliotover, 
we found ourselves amid a group of villages straggling along 
the cross roads for a space of five or six niihis, and none of 
them more than that distance from the University city. 
Wheatley, Halton, Forest Hill, Stanton St. John’s, Elsfield, 
and Beckley were the principal villages of the group. Search- 
ing among these villages for traces of Miltons living there, 
we came upon them plentifully enough. We found Miltons 
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in Beckley, .Xfiltons in Elsfiekl; above all, Miltons in 
Stanton St. Jolin’s. These Miltons of Stanton St. John's 
— related, doubtless, to the other Miltons round about 
them — turned out to be the poet's immediate progenitors. 
A Henry Milton, liusbandman of Stanton St. John’s, 
whose homely Eoman Catholic will we found, dated 15o(S, 
and whose widow, Agnes Milton, survived him two years, 
turned out to be the j)oet’s great-grandfather; and oiu* 
of the sons of this pair, a Richard Milton of Stanton St. 
John’s, yeoman,” heard of in documents as the most sub- 
stantial man of his name in all Oxfordsliire, and as a resolute 
adherent to the Roman Catholic faitli, was the poet’s grand- 
father, and was alive certainly as late as 1601 — by which 
time his son, John Milton, the poet’s hither, wdiom he is said 
to have cast off for becoming Protestant, had set up as a 
London citizen and scrivener in Bread Street, and a married 
man.^ 

Notwithstanding the rupture Avith his father, the staunch 
Roman Catholic yeoman of Stanton St. John’s, it is not likely 
that the London scrivener’s connexions wdth his native 
Oxfordshire had been totally severed. Though nothing may 
have come to him of his father’s property, and though his 
ties with Oxfordshire were so far loosenetl that, when he sent 
his son to the University, it was to Cambriilge and not to 
Oxford, ho is likely enough to have kept up some correspon- 
dence with his Oxfordshire kindred, lie may have visited 
his old home occasionally, and so have been led into business 
transactions wdth families in that neighbourliood. AVith one 
such family, at all events, he did have business transactions. 
This was a hiinily of the name of Powell, living at Forest 
Hill, less than a mile from Stanton St. John’s, and about 
four miles from Oxford. AVhat we know of this family 
is as follows : — The head of it was Richard Powell of 
Forest Hill, Esq., and Justice of Peace for the county 


1 Sco Vol. I. pp. 4 — 19. Since those 
pages were written the paternal jKxli- 
gree Lack to Henry Milton of 1.5.5S has 
been distinctly made out, by the produc- 
tion of absolute i>roof, then wanting, 


that the "RichanI Milton of Stanton St. 
John’s’’ was tho father of the scrivener. 
The proof was found by Mr. Hy»lo Cl.irko 
in tho books of tho Scriveners’ Company 
{^Aikiiiotum of March 19, 1859). 
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of Oxford/’ Avlio had inamcd Ann Moulton, daughter of 
'' Kohert Moulton of Hony borne in ‘the county of Wor- 
cester, gentleman.” The mother of this Ann Moulton 
was an Archdale — one of a numerous family of Archdales, 
originally from Stafford, who had ac(|^uired property at 
Wheatley and elsewhere in Oxfordshire.^ It seems to have 
been in consecjuence of this relationship to the Archdales 
through his wile, Ann Moulton, that llichard Powell, whose 
native county was not Oxford, was brought into that county .2 
At their marriage, the date of which is not ascertained, but 
must have been before 1G21, his wife brought him a portion 
of 3,000/. ; and from 1621 onwards he is heard of as estab- 
lished in Oxfordshire and, on his own account or through 
his wife, a person of some note tlnu'c. lie had some freehold 
property, in land, cottages, and tithes, at Wheatley ; but his 
chief estate was Forest Hill, the manor and appurtenances of 
Avhich he. had purchased from Edmund Brome, Esep, by a 
deed dated Oct. 2, 1(321, on lease for a term of twenty years. 
Tlie lease was subsequently extended for an additional term 
of thirty-one years, or till the year 1672, by another deed 
executed between him and Brome, July 21, 1623, one of the 
conditions of wdiich was the payment of a yeaily nominal 
chief-rent.'^ Thus resident possessor, though not actual pro- 
prietor, of the mansion-house and estate of Forest Hill, he 


' Archdalo Pedif^roo in Marl. MS. 
1476 (Visitation of liOinlon in 1634), 
f. 368. Seo also Hunter’s Milton Glean- 
ings, p. 33. “The Archdales in all pro- 
l>ai)ility were })osse.ssed of llio old man- 
sion not far from the centre of Wheat- 
ley village, about l.\ miles from Forest 
Ilill : on the eastern part of it there is 
the date 1605, and the initials TA AA.” 
So I am informed by the Kev. C. F. 
Wyatt, M.A., Vicar of Forest Hill. 

2 4’hero was, however, an Oxfordshire 
family of I'owells, lonp: in i»os.scssion of 
the manor of Samlford, some four 
inilos ili.staut from Forest Hill; audit 
has been sup[)osed, thouj^h not pn)vM, 
that there was some link of kin between 
the Forest Hill Powells and these older 
l*ovvclls of Sandford. A “Mary Powcl,’' 
horn July 27, 1584, and believed to 
have been a sister of Uicliard Powell, 
afterwards of Forest Ilill, was married, 


Feb. 24, 1605-G, to William (Edward ?) 
Jones of Saiulfonl. The Kev. Mr. 
Wyatt, who f;ivos me this information, 
tells me that she livecl till An.i,^ 1673, 
and that ho possesses a sm.all volume 
conbaininpf many MS. notes believed to 
be in her hand. 'J’he Oxford antiquary 
Dr. Bliss, at the sale of whoso library 
in 1858 the volume was purchased by 
Mr. Wyatt, had written in it, “This 
hook I susf)cct to have helontfcd to, and 
to be tilled with notes by, Mary Jones, 
late Powell, the aunt of Milton’s fust 
wife.” 

3 There arc, I am infonned, many 
entries, in the Forest Hill Baptismal 
Kegister, of child nn of this Edmund 
Brome, Powell’s predecessor in the 
estate. He was dea<l in 1628 ; in wliich 
year his will was proved by Kichard 
Powell as his sole executor. 
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camo to be known among liis country neighbours as Eichard 
To well of Forest Hill, F^sqnire. It was the more necessary 
to (listinguish him as Squire Powell because there was 
anotlu'r Powell in the parish, named Thomas Powell, who 
may possibly have been a relative, but rather appears to have 
been a parishioner of much humbler circumstances than his 
namesake of the mansion-house and estate.^ Documents 
exist from which it may be calculated that the Forest Hill 
estate and mansion-house were worth over 1270/. a year ; and, 
as the Wheatley property was valued at 40/. a year, IMr. 
Powell’s position among his neighbours will be indicated l)y 
saying that he was a gentleman worth at least 010/. a year — 
equivalent, say, to 1,000/. a year at the present day. There 
is reason to believe, however, that this would be an under- 
estimate of his wealth when his fortunes were at the highest. 
For he seems to have had other ]>ro])erties and resource's, 
to have liveil in some style, and to have been of a rather 
speculative turn in busiiu'ss. 

ifr. Powell and his wife, Ann Moulton, had been al)out 
six years in possession of Forest Hill, and several of their 
children had been born, when there was that business trans- 
action between IMilton’s father and the l^owell family to 
which we have referred. It is all the more interesting 
because the poet himself is expressly implicated in it. The 
date of tlui transaction is June 11, 1G27 ; at which time the 
poet was a youth of eiglitcen years, and in the third year of 


^ The Hill Pari.sh nc^i>ti“r.s 

record the l-iiplisin of Frances, a dan/rh- 
tcr of this ^Thomas Powell, on the 21st 
of May, 16*20 ; the hajitism of twin 
dau^diters of his, Ann Powell aial 
Mal ian Powell, Sc‘])t. 26, 1621, and tho 
burial of the second of these twins two 
days afterwards ; the ba})tism of a son 
of the same Thomas Powell, named 
William, June ‘iO, 1624 ; then, after an 
interval of fifteen years, the burial of 
“ Tlioinas Powell ” himself, March 27, 
1641. A later entry stands thns; ‘*Tlio 
mother of Thomas I’owcll was buried 
June 2, 1612” ; and it is possihlo that a 
still later entry — “ . . . Powell widdow 
was buryed Ffeb. 12, 1651” — may refer 
to tho widow of the same Thoin.a.s. 
Tliese entiles prove th-o rxistenco of a 


family of Powells in Forest Hill distinct 
from t lie Powells of tho mnnsion-houso, 
but coiitem])ora.ry with them. In most 
of tho entnes in tho Kejjfisters relating 
to tho Hquire's family he is carefully 
stylcil “ Mr. Powell,” or ‘^Mr. Richard 
Powell,” or ‘‘Ricliard Powell, 
or ** Mr. Rieliard Powell, Esrj.” ; whereas 
the other Powell invariably appears as 
plain “ 'I’homas.” This rather discoun- 
tenances tho idea that they were rela- 
tives. At all events, they cannot have 
been lirothers : else “the mother of 
Thomas Powell ” would have Viecn also 
the Sijuire’s mother, and would have 
been distinpusbed as such in her burial 
entry. — For the* extracts from the Rep^is- 
ters I am imlebted to tho Rev. C. F. 
Wyatt, M.A., Vimrof >V)rcst Hill. 
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his course at the University of Cambridge. On that day, it 
appears, lUcliard Powell of Forest Hill in the comity of 
Oxford, gmit., and William Hearne, citizen and goldsmitli of 
London, did, “ by their writing or recognizance of the nat\ive 
of a statute-staple*’ — which deed was ex(*cuted before Sir 
Nicliolas Hyde, Lord Chief Justice of the King* s Pench at 
Westminster — acknowledge themselves to owe unto John 

Milton, then of the University of Cambridge, gentleman, son 
'‘of Jolin IMilton, citizen and scrivener of London, the sum of 
“r)00/. of lawful money of England;’* tliere being executed, 
liowever, at the same time, another d(^ed or writing, whca'chy 
the scrivener, acting on behalf of liis son, “ dideazanced ” flic 
said obligation (/./*. consented that it should he null) on tlie 
payment, to his son or his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, of a sum of .‘>12/. on. tlie 12th of Decemlier then next 
ensuing. Tlie meaning of tlie transaction, so far as I can 
interpret iluj old huv-terms, is substantially this: — i\lr. 
Powell owed to the iMiltoms, on some account or other, 
(whether for money borrowcal or otherwise does not .appear, 
nor whether the delit was directly to the son or only to him 
by transfer from the father^), a sum e([ual, in immediate j^ay- 
ment, to 212/. or thereabouts. In acknowledgment of this 
deJ)t, Mr. Powell gave a recognizance for 500/., in the peculiar 
legal form known as “ statute-staple ” ^ — taking the customary 
precaution, however, of seeing another deed executed, by 
which, if he paid the real debt of ol2/. within six months, 
the recognizance for the 500/. should bo void. Such pay- 
ment, we have to repeat, was not made, or was made only in 
part; and, consecpiently, from the 12th of Decemlier, 1027, 
Mr. Powell of Forest liill had been a debtor, or, as the law 
called it, “cognisoi’,’' to Milton for a consHlerahle sum. The 
peculiar advantage to a creditor who was a “ eognisec,” or 
creditor liy the form of recognizance, was that liis claim took 

1 Can any of the property of the oM and lu-iico the roco<j:nizancc,. 

Eonian Catholic yeoman, Uiehar.l Mil- " called l)ee;nise it had originally 
ton of Stanton St. John’s, have come, by been a form, not of common law. but 
will or otherwise, to hi.* p^randson John of the law of .specially mercantile trans- 
in his own rifi^ht ? If so, and the pro- actions, as administered by an ancient 
perty wore near Foiost Hill, there may court called the (.^mrt of Staple, 
have l>cen a sale of it to Air. Pi)well, 
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precedence of otlier claims upon the lauds and goods of his 
debtor, and that, by a prescribed process, he might obtain 
delivery of these lands and goods into his possession till Ids 
debt Mere satisfied. It is a fact, therefore, in the life of 
Milton, kept in reserve by us till now, that, from the begin- 
ning ot Ins fourtli year at Cambridge, when lie liad just 
entered on tlie twentieth year of his age, he liad had a legal 
claim, to the extent of some hundreds of ])Oiiiids, on the 
lands and goods of liicliard PoMadl, Esq., of Forest Hill and 
WJieatle}' in Oxfordsldre.^ 

Wliy, in tlie c.oursci of the sixteam years that liad elapsed 
since h‘)'27, tln^ claim had not been discharged, nor measures 
taken by JMilton or his father to secure its discharge, is a 
question to u liich, Avith the information we have, there can 
be no definite answer. In all probability the state of Mr. 
Powell’s affairs during those sixteen years had not been such 
as to make payment of tin*, delit convenient. There are on 
record, at all events, various insbinces in wdiicli Mr. Powell 
appears, during those sixteen years, as a borrower of other 
moneys. On the lOtli of January, IbJl, he borrowed from 
one Edward i\shworth a sum of 400/., giving him as security 
a lease for ninety-nine years of part of his Wheatley })ro- 
perty. Again, on the JOtli of June, 1640, we find that, l)eing 
then already in de])t, for oOO/. of money borrowed, to 
his friend Sir Itobert Pye, Xnt. (afterwards member for 
AVoodstock in the Long Parliament, and eminent as a, Par- 
liamentarian), and Sir Ivobert having again assisted him at 
a |)inch Ijy redeeming with 1,000/. a lease which had been 
Ibrfeiled to another creditor, named Ceorge Fursenian, Mr. 
Powell atiknowledged tliis doulde debt, Mutli 100/. of con- 


1 riu; fiHthoritjc.s for tli<j sintemonts 
in thi'! ])nrji!Lrr;iph, and for soinoof tlio'^o 
in tlio pivoodin^, arc a Ionic 

scries of documents about the 

Powell estate (to which fartlicr refe- 
it.*neo will Iiave to bo made in tho 
SI tinel), pnnted in part by Todd in Iiw 
aL-eouTit of the Life of Milton (MilUm’s 
e»>i tifal Woi-ks by Todd : ed. 18.V2 : 
Vol. I. ]»]). *14 -bO), but for tho first 
time completely by Mr. VV. Dou^'las 
Hamilton in his Original Papers illus- 
trative of tho lafo and Writings of John 


Milton,” jniblishcd, in 18o9, by tho 
Camden Society. Tho Powell Family 
Papers form an Ajtpendix of sixty pa^^es 
(pp. 76 — 1 84) to that volume, r'or veri- 
fication of tho ])articulars in tho text 
liitherto see, espcciallv, Documents 
HI., XV., XVL, and XXVIl. of that 
Appendix ; also Todd itt supr<t, pp. 62 — 
.54. ^rho oHf^in.als of tho Pa])ers, so 
quoted in ]>art by Todd, and fully by 
Hamilton, are ainon^^f the “ Composi- 
tion Papers of Royalists,” preserved in 
tho State PajK'r Oflice. 
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sideratioii for the advance, hy mortgaging to Sir Robert his 
mansion and manor of Forest ITill for a sum of 1,400/., 
the mortgage to be void if 1,510/. were paid to Sir Robert 
on July 1, 1G41. Not only was no such X)ayment made, but, 
on the IStli of December, 1G41, we find Mr. Rowell again a 
borrower of 300/. — this time from Sir Edward Rowell, Bart, 
(probably a relative) ; to whom he assigned in consecpience 
a twenty-one years’ lease of certain lands in Wlieatley.^ 

As a set-olf against these awkward-looking transactions, 
take two glimpses of the l\:>wells in their more public re- 
spectability {IS a (iounty family. (1) One naturally lo()ks for 
them ill the Visitation of Oxfordshire in 1G34 by John 
Rhilipot, Somerset Herald, and William Tyler, Blue Afantle, 
pursuivant of arms. Had they been then^, we should have 
had their arms and pedigree along with the arms and pedi- 
grees of all the other important Oxfordshire families. We 
might ill that casci have known more of their eoniuixions 
and circumstances tluin w(? do. Their ahstmcc from that 
Heralds’ Visitation, however, though a little unfortunate for 
us, does not militjite against their so(*ial nink. For, in the 
Visitation Books, there is this note, distinctly ex])laining it : 

Memorandum : that Richd. Rowell of Forrest Hill in com. 
“ Oxford, Justice of ye peace in com. supradict., lieing upon 
^‘business in that ([uality when he should have appeared jit 
“ Oxford, sent ye King of Arms’ h^es, desiring i‘ies])it to 
“ pcufect those matters that c.onctun his anus and descent 
“at the Heralds’ olUce in ]\richaelmas term m^xt ; which 
“ was granted at Thame, 2L Aug. 1G34.” ^ (2) Conllrming the 
ini]>ression thus received of JMr. Ro well’s rank among the 
Oxfordshire squires, and also verifying our hint tluit ho 
was of a s])ecaihitivo turn, are records of a bargain of his 
in 1G3G and 1G37 respecting the coppices, or young planta- 
tions, of Hliotovcr Forest and Stow Wood. The reader may 
here remember the tradition, through Aubrey and Wood, 
that Richard Milton, the poet’s grandfather, and his {uices- 


^ For authentiral i(>n of the particu- XVTII., XX., ami X\ IF., iu Appendix, 
lar.-i in thi.s paragmph, sen Hainilton’.s - Harl. xMS. (Visitation of Ox- 

Milton’s P;ii)ci*s : chiefly Documents fordshire, 16^4), f. 111. 

VOT.. n. K K 
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tors before him, liad been niider-rangors or keepers of this 
royal forest.^ If so, they had pro])ably been more eflicient 
in their duty than their successors were. For tlic coi)piccs, 
it appears, had since their time “ been much spoiled and 
“ decayed, and many of the stems and stowells dead and 
'' Ma)rn out, so that in truth they did not bear tlie name of 
‘‘ cop[)ices, but M^eve generally very tliin and mean sliere- 
wood, and had of late years received much detriment by 
“ reason of ill hmc-tis and the daily trespasses of the keepers, 
and by tlie fall of trees and other abuses.” Such had been 
the damage, indeed, that it Avas tlionght it would take eight 
or ten years at least to bring tlie co])pices round again ijito 
a paying condition, and meanwhile there would be a great 
charge in repairing fences and the like. Dr. Bancroft, then 
lUshop of Oxford, had had his attention called to the sub- 
ject through the fact that, having Ihhui building at his own 
expense a fine episco[)al residence a.t Cudd(;sdon, close to the 
Forest, he liad received permission to take a fixed fpiantity 
of timber from it. Acc(uxlingly, the Ilishop, and Dr. Du])pa, 
then Dean of (fiiristchurch, with one or two oth(*r Oxford 
Do(‘tor.s of Divinity, liaving taken counsel together, and with 
]Mr. 1 *owell of Forest Hill (wlio, indiM*d, may liave been tlie 
luiine mov(U‘ in the affair), rejiresentations were nuidii to 
his Majesty, and indentures were drawn out to this effect: 
The llishop and Ids successors in office were to hav(3 a lease 
of the said co[)pices for sixty years, paying no rent for the 
first ten years, hut an annual rent to tlie Crown of 100/. 
thereafter; and Mr. Powell was to have a sublease for fifty- 
nine yeais under the Pishop, ])aying no rent for tlie first 
ten years, hut paying tliereafter not only tlie main rent of 
100/. to the King, but also 100/. a year to the lUshop. The 
liaigain was settled in two indentures, one dated finly 8, 
1030, and the other March 30, 1037.^ PaiT of ]\Ir. PowelTs 

1 Vol. 1. pp. 0—9. ary of Ohristchurcb (Pnn<Mpal of Hart 

2 Mr. rx>well li.'ul Ijful earlier hiisinc.ss Hall), were witnesses in the chancel of 

trails; nations with nisho]? Uancroft. Cinhle.sdon to the eonfirniation of John 

“From a tlocnniont in the Diocos.an (Bancroft), Bishop of Oxford, as to tlio 

Ko^istry at Oxfonl it woiiM ;ij)pear tliat holdinj^ of (huMe.sdon in commendam, 

Uiohard Powell of Forest IJitl in the vaearit by the devith of Edmund Under' 

eoinity of Oxford, Esquire, and Thoma.s hill. Feb. *27, n)d2. -Note to me from 

Hes, Profes.<v>r of Divinity, and Prebend- the Kov. 0. F. Wyatt, of Forest Hill. 
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occupations, therefore, from 1G3G onwards must have heen 
looking after all the coppices or growing wood of Sliotover 
Forest, so tliat in due course he might make sornetliing of 
his investment. The large trees or timber trees were not 
included in the bargain.^ 

Before the outlu’cak of the Civil War, therefore, we can S('e 
the Powell family, distinctly enough, as an Oxfordshire family 
of good standing, keeping up appearances with the neighbour- 
gentry, and ])robably more than solvent if all their ju’operty 
had betMi jmt against their de])ts, but still rather deeply in 
debt, and their property heavily mortgaged. Tliere were 
then twelve or thirteen of the family in all — ]\rr. Powell 
hims(‘If and his wife Ann {nee Moulton), and ton or eleven 
children, irere, from the Parish Ii<3gisters ot Forest Hill, are 
the names of all the children in their order, and the dates 
of their baptisms 

(1.) “ Hicliardus Powell, filius Pichardi Powell, gen., haptizatus 
fait X" die flunii ao pdicto [sc. IG21]. 

(2.) “ Jacobus, liliua Richardi I’owell, gen., et Anine, uxoris ejus, 
bapti/atus (hit qiiinto die Octohris, 1G23.” 

(3.) “ Marie P()W(‘ll, the daughter of Pichard Powell, hai>tized the 
the [.v/r] XXIV'^th day of Januarie, 1G25.” 

( t.) Zara, the daughter of Mr. Richard Powell, was baptized the 
XXVth of S(qjteii]l)er, 1G27.” 

(5.) ^‘^Irs. Ann [originally written IMary ])y mistake, and corrected 
thus (piaintly, in order, probably, to save the initial M.] Powell, 
the daughter of Mr. Richard Powcdl of jMe.rest Hill, gent., was 
christned June the 18th, 1G2(>” [clearly 1G2G in the Register; 
but is it a niislake for 1G28 1]. 

(G.) “ Mr. John Powell, the soniie of INFr. Richard Powell, of Forrest 
Hill, gent., was baptized November 8th, 1()29.” 

(7.) “ Mr. VVilliani Pow(‘ll, ye sonne of IVIr. Jtichanl Powell, gent., 
was baptized March ye 1, 1G30.'^ 

(8.) “ Mr. Archdale i’owell, the sonne of Mr. Richard Powell, was 
baptized Aprill the 25th, IGJJ.” 

(9.) “ Elizabeth, daughter of ^Ir. Richard Powell, Esqr., was 
baptized ye 15tii June, IGJo.'' 

(10.) “George Powell, ye son of Mr. Richard Powell, Es(j[r., was 
baptizcMl January the ]Gth, 1G3G.” 

(U.) “ Elizabeth Powell, ye daughter of Mr. Powell, Est^r., was 
baptized the 22 day of April!, 1G39.”- 

I Ilimtor's Milton f 1 leanings,, pp. 20 * Tho.se oxtnicts fram the Parish 

— ‘U, Kogi.stcrs IVf ore.st Hill have been most 

K K 2 
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Of the six sons in tliis list, the eldest, Ilichard, who was 
twenty-one years of age when the Civil War began, and the 
second, James, who was tlien nearly nineteen, had been for 
some time matriculated in Oxford TJniveisity as students 
of Christcluirch.^ As it was but an hours walk between 
Oxford and Forest Hill, the two young men, even after they 
be(X)mc Oxonians, were probably as much at home as in 
college, so that the Forest Hill mansion-house had to 
accommodate a large family, of all ages from babyhood 
upwards. TJic house no longer exists ; but any one 
interested in jMilton may visit tlie site where it stood, just 
off the liigli road, on the left hand if you have stniied from 
Oxford, near the ]iretty church and vicarage of Forest Hill, 
lying quietly on their steepish slope, and with the village 
nestling higher and lower behind. jVbu’eover, there are 
records which enable us to fam^y what kind of a house it 
was, to count its rooms, name them as th(*y were nanuHl 
by the family while they lived in it, and even judge of 
their furnishing. There was “the hall;” there were “the 
great parlour,” “the little parlour,” “the matted chamber,” 
"the chamber ovTr the hall,” “the chamber over the little 
parlour,” “the two little chambers over the kitchen,” “the 
little chamber over the pantry,” “ the study or boys’ cliam- 
ber,” Mrs. Fowell’s chambci-,” “ ^Irs. rowell’s closet,” “ the 


coMrteously furnishcU me, with other 
itilonnution, nil in ino.^t t:x;ict form, hy 
the [H'csent Vicnr of Fore.'st Hill, the 
Rev. a F. Wy.'itt, M.A. ft will he 
noteU that there are tvv'o Elizaf»cths in 
the list a and 11). There are 

instances of two children of the same 
name, both survi vinjj;-, in one family' ; 
hut it is likely that the first <^f these 
Elizahctlis <lied in infancy, and was 
hnrictl sornewliero else than at Forest 
Hill, aiul that the second inherite<l her 
name. — As late as IhUi, we certainly 
know (Hamilton’s Milton I’apers, {>. SO), 
/iuifiof the }V»well children woreAlivo: 
j)ossi]»Jy, therefore, fe/t, or all in the 
list except tfio first Elizabeth, wmre 
alive at the date with vvdiieh we are now 
concerned, i.c. in UU‘}. We al.so krnnv 
independently that Hicliard, wlio ap- 
pears first in the Ji.st, was the elde.st .son 
and heir. The li.st, 1 have little doubt, 


j^ives the complete family. 

^ In a note at p. 127 of the Life of 
Anthmiy Wood, piihlished in 181.S, as 
fhe first volume of an intended reissue 
of Wood’s Atlnufv Oxoiiit'iinfs ])y the 
Ecclesiastical History .S()ciet,y, the 
editor, Dr. Rliss, f 4 ;ivos the matricula- 
tion entrie.s of the two youtij.;^ I’owells 
from the University Register, .as fol- 
lows: — “KJ.dtJ. Mar. It). /Edes Chri.sti. 
Thomas I’owcll, Oxon , fil. lus. Rieh’i 
Rowell do Fforost Hill in coni. p’d. ;irm., 
an. nat. 11”; “ IdlO. Maii 18. Jacob. 
Rowell, Oxon., lil. Kieh’i Rowell do 
Fforest Hill in corn. Oxon. arm., an. nat. 
14.” 'The Thomas in tlie first entry is 
clearly a mistake for liirhartl; and in 
both ea.sc.s the a; 4 'e at matrieulation is 
understated. In March Richard 

Rowell, the ehlost .son, was in his six- 
tf3enth year; and in May lt>40 James, 
tho d son, was in hi.s seveiitoenth. 
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room next tlie closet,” “ the room over the washhouse,” and 
Air. Toweirs study,” — in all fourteen sitting-rooms and 
bed-rooms for the family and guests; in addition to ‘Hhe 
kitchen,” "'the servants' chamber,” "‘the i^astry,” “ the pantry,” 
the bakehouse,” “ tlie brewhouse,” “ tlie dairy-house,” “ tlie 
cellar,” “ the stilling-house ” (where they made essences and 
strong waters), “the cheese-press house,” and “the wool 
house.” Tlie stables, yards, liarns, and gardens are to be 
imagined round about, all sufiiciently stocked. We liear 
particularly of “ two coaches,” “ one wain and four carts,” 
and an unusual quantity of “ timber ” and “ firewood ” in 
different states: this last, doubtless, a consequence of Air. 
Pow{iirs dealings with the forest. The best room in the 
house, it is worth noting, or at least the best furnished, w^as 
ATrs. Powell’s own room ; after which, in order of importance, 
came “the room over the washhouse,” “the great parlour,” 
and “the matted chamber;” while poor Air. Powell’s study, 
1 find, ranked but eleventh in point of style and furnishing, 
and w^as used moreover as a stow-room for linen. There is 
other reason for thinking that Afrs. Powell was the ruling 
spirit of the family, and remembered that she was a AToulton 
or a Aloulton-Archdale, and had brought her husband 3,000/., 
which it would have been difficult for him to reproduce 
on demand.^ 

“ ITeigho ! those horrid civil broils !” poor Air. Powell may 
have thought, ruminating in his study beside the household 
linen, or walking amid his stores of cut wood, or among 
the coppices he leased, moody about his debts. For he had 
to take a side, and wdiich side he should take was hardly in 
his option. From November 1042 Oxford was the King’s 
head- quarters. He held his court in person in Christchurch; 


1 The authority for the particulars 
in this paragraph is an invtuitory of tlio 
liousehold goods, &c., at Forest Hill 
made June 16, 1646, in circumstances 
to bo described heroaftoi. >Seo copy in 
Hamilton’s Milton Papers : Document 
XXVI. Appendix {t)p. 92—114). The 
total valuation of the goods in that in- 


ventory was 310^. 12tS*. 2(/. — ecjuivalent 
to alH)ut 1,000/. now. But tho circum- 
stanercs wore such that the goods were 
then apjn'aisod at far under their true 
value — probably at less than half. A 
very large proportion of the total value 
- more than a half in fact— was sot 
down to tho wood and timber. 
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tho city wns full of liia adherents, and wild with Iloyalist 
entlinsiasni ; tlie Colleges were nil liiisettled, and their plat(3 
going to the crucible for his IVlajesty’s use ; studies were all 
but sus])ended, and the younger Fellows and Undergraduates 
were vociferous at their daily drill. The lloyalist excite- 
ment extended over the country round, and Forest Hill was 
in the very heart of the whirl. One fancies the three or 
four miles of high road between Oxford and Forest Hill 
unusually astir with signs of Foyalisni ; young King’s oflicers 
at gallop, and coiu]^ani(\s out marching, hurrahing, and sing- 
ing loyal songs. Even had not Mr. rowell been a King’s 
tenant, what could he be but a loyalist? Very probably, in 
the overcrowded state of Oxford, he had King’s men billeted 
upon him ; and, more certainly, he must have contributed, 
like his neighbours, voluntarily or not, to the King’s cause 
in money or other su])])lies. “Hdglio! this horrid Civil 
War!” must liave lujcii the j)oor man’s jnivate exclamation. 
]\Irs. Powell and the young ])eo])le, on the other hand, 
may have been more heartily Royalist. Very probably, 
the two eldest sons, Eichard and James, tunuMl out from 
their rooms in Christchurch with the rest when the King 
took up his abode in that Colleger, had taken to soldier- 
ing in one of the UiiivTU-sity companil^s. For th(i young 
ladies, too, it was a changed world. For tliein it Mas not 
a mere chuical Oxford that was at hand, solemn Avitli gOMuis 
and hoods, but an Oxford of scarlet saslu‘s, milibny music 
and military balls, enlivening the whole country, and flashing 
its j^ai'tioles all day long past Forest Hill gate in the persojis 
of couriers and cavaliers. 

It was about Whitsuntide 1043, according to rhilli]3S, that 
Milton left his house in Aldersgate Street, London, for a 
journey into the country, nobody about him certainly knowing 
the reason. No\v, in the year H)43, Whit-Sunday (the seventh 
Sunday after Eastm’) fedl on the 21st of May; and Milton’s 
Whitsun holiday extended, it is said, over a month. Of all 
])laces in the world Forest Hill was the last where anybody 
that knew him would have expected to hear of his spending it. 
For one thing, communication between London and the King’s 
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quarters at Oxford was not then so easy : passes were required 
on both sides, and persons coming and going ran risksd But, 
even with a j)ass, for Milton to venture into the neighbourhood 
of Oxford — MtltoN, tlie Anti-Episcopal pamphleteer, and 
altogetlier one of the inost marked of extreme Parliamen- 
tarians out of Parliament: wliy, it was venturing into the 
cani]) of the I’liilistines ! Ami yet, it appears, this is what 
Milton did. Making liis way through all the Eoyalist bustle 
of Oxford, he presented liimself, we are to suppose, some day 
late in May, at the gate of the Forest Hill mansion, was 
received into that nest of Poyalists, and not only receiv(‘d 
but invited to stay, and accomniodated, as a guest for a wliole 
month, with one of tlie spare rooms — wlietlier witli tln^ 
matted chamber,” as the best, or, if tliat was preoccupied 
by some King’s olhcer, with '‘the chamber over the little 
parlour,” as the next best : during whi(‘li month (and this 
is the crowning marvel) matters were so managed tliat, wlicn 
lie went away, lie took the eldest daughter of the house with 
him as his wife ! Tt was a mystery to his nephews, the two 
boys Phillips, whom he had left in London ; and it is a 
mystery to all of us yet. When he left Aldersgate Street, 
did he know that he was going to Forest Hill, and only 
k(*ep the thing secret to avoid gossip ? Or did he purpose 
only to go to Peading, to see his father and brother after 
the siege of that jilace — the capitulation of Heading to 
the Parliamentarians having taken place but three weeks 
before ; and was his going on to Oxford an afterthought, 
suggested by talk with his father ? Tn either case, what 
was his object in going ? Was it to look after that debt of 
500/. which laid bi'di owing to him for sixteen years liy 
^Ir. Powell, and the chances of the ]iayment of which were 
gettiiig less with the new derangement of Mr. IViwidl’s 
affairs ? Dili he come seeking his 500/., and did INIrs. 
Powell heave a daughter at him? Or, once he was in the 


1 Jan. 16, 1642-3, Uicro was an order 
of the Commons that no carrier or wa^- 
jroner should go to Oxford or elsewhere 
without special licence, and that ser- 
vants of Royalists in arms coming to 


London should be treated as spies (Rush- 
worth, V. 117). A<j:ain, in .luly 1643, 
there was a royal proclamation, from 
Oxford, forbidding all commerce with 
London. 
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liouse, did it all come about naturally — a sweet country 
girl, biisliful in liis presence amid her brothers and sisters; 
morning walks amid woods and fields when blooming May 
was ])assing into leafy June; evenings mild and still, in 
which to saunter about near the house, till the air browned 
over the laud, and two persons e-asually together could listen, 
iis it darkened, for the songs of the nightingales? And so 
did it happen that he who had once or twice before in his 
life eoiifessed, rather seriously, to lov(*’s wound — once in his 
twenticith when a fair form ]>as3ed him in a T^ondon 

crowd and was seen no more/ and again, in his thirty-first 
year, when the society of some stately black-eyed Italian 
near Bologna taught liim the power of the southern type of 
beauty and made him prefer it for the time to the blonde 
complexions of his own north ^ — did it so happen that he, 
arrived now at an age when marriage with somebody or 
other must have been more ;uid more in his thoughts, 
yielded to the op])ortiinity tliat circumstances liad brought 
about, and, resigning all the vague dreams of more splendid 
somebodies that there might be in the world, ended the 
(piest at once by putting his arm round the simple waist 
that was attainalde ? Father and mother being willing, for 
whatever reas<»ns, a whisper to Alary Powell, in the garden 
or amid the timber-stacks, may have settled everything. Or, 
after all, had la* been already for some time engaged to her, 
and had ho come to rcde(un his (mgageinent ? This is not 
an unnatural liyi)ofhenSis. It has even been suggested by 
Todd that a mari iage between Alilton and Mary Powell may 
liave been arrangial between tlie two families while she was 
a (diild, and that Air. Powelbs recognizance in 10:^7 of a debt 
of 500/. to the young Cambridge student may have apper- 
tained somehow to the contract. The suggestion seems 
totally absurd; but one may fairly su])pose that, even if 
there were not already redations between the two families 
before the reeognizamjc^ some acqnaintaneesbi]) between them 
may have followed from it. In that ease we need not sup- 
X)osc this visit of AJilton at AVhitsuntide JG4‘1 to have been 

1 See Vol. I. up. 158- IGl. 2 Vol. I. pp. 772-5. 
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his first visit to Forest Hill. He may have been there 
before — at the time of his incorporation into Oxford 
University, for example, in 1035. And so Mary l*ow(dl 
in her childhood may not have been (|iiite a stranger to 
him ; and it is just possible that, when, in the course of the 
Smectymnuaii controversy, he was twitted by Bishop Hall 
and liis son with looking after a rich widow,” and lie took 
the troiilde, in retorting, to exjdain that, when he did marry, 
he would choose a virgin of mean fortunes, honestly bred, 
before the wealthiest widow,” ^ some recollection of Mary 
Powell may have been in his mind. On the whole, however, 
the evidence is decidedly against the notion of any long pre- 
engagement. Phillips’s account of the marriage conveys the 
distinct impression that it was a hurried and unexpected affair. 
Wood also, writing from Aubrey’s information, but who was 
himself near enough to Forest Hill to have learnt something 
about the INiwcdls directly, conveys the same impression. 
'‘He in a montli’s time,” says Wood, "hxnirtcd, married, and 
brought home to his house in London a wife from Forest 
Hill, lying between Haltoii and Oxford, named Mary, the 
daughter of ^Ir. Powell of that place, gent.” The pro- 
bability, therefore, is that Milton knew very little about 
his wife before he married her, and that the stc]) was 
liastily taken. He was in his thirty-fifth year; the bride’s 
age was seventeen years and four or five months : in other 
words, the bridegroom was just twice as old as the bride. 
\Vc have no portrait of her, nor any a(,*count of her ap])ear- 
ance; but, on the usual rule of the elective affinities of 
opposites, IVIilton being fair, we will vote her to have been 
dark-haired.*^ 

When Milton returned, with his girl- wife, to his house in 
Aldersgate Street, they did not come alone. ‘‘ Some few of 


1 Soe p. 408. 

2 Wood’s Fasti, 1. 482, 

3 There is no record of the marriaj^e 
of Milton and Mary Powell in the Forest 
Hill liogi.stera. rndee(i, in these Regis- 
ters, as I arn informed by the Vicar, 
the Rev. C. F. Wyatt, there is no mar- 
riage entry at all for the year 1613 and 


only one for the year 1642— the per- 
sons in this last being William Willingo 
and Mary Clarke, and the entry having 
been partially erased in 1643. The 
likeliln)od seems to be that Milton’s 
m.arriago did not take place at Fomst 
Hill. Was it at Oxford The register 
may yet tuni up. 
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her nearest relations,” says Phillips, accoinpauicd the bride 
to her new halntation.” Had Mrs. Powell taken the o|)por- 
tiinity of riiiiiiiiig up to Loudon lu^rself, to see her daughter 
settled in her new house; or was it only a few of the young 
Forest Hill people — the younger sisters and bridesmaids ? 
They seem, at all events, to have pretty well tilled the house, 
and to have taught Milton what it was to be a married man 
with a boiKpiet of young sisters-in-law. The feasting,” says 
IMiillips, “ held for some days in celebration of the nuptials, 
and for entertainment of the bride’s friends.” Some days 
may im])ly a week. After that, according to Philli])S, “they 
took their leave, and, returning to Forest Hill, left their 
sister behind.” And so, in June HMd, JVfilton’s married 
life began, and the two weio left together to find how they 
suited each other. 

Not well, it seems 1 On Milton’s part, as we shall sec 
soon enough, there was a dawning ])erc(^ption, alter the first 
blindness of the honeymoon, that his young wife was stupid; 
but, on her part, there was more. There was fright, there 
was distaste, there was a senses of solitude. To the poor 
young thing thene had come what comes not unfie(|ueiitly 
to very young brides, taken suddenly from all the accustomed 
cheerfulness of a numerous and hospitable home, and com- 
mitted to the s(de society of a comparati\’e stranger. There 
had come a terror of her new situation, a feeling of liome- 
sickness, a longing to be bach with Mamma. From the 
moment, indeed, of the (h^parture of her brothers and sist(u\s 
back to Forest Hill, her heart had gone with them. l^os.sibly 
Milton’s ways were not so considerate as they ought to have 
been. ATibrey’s account of the matter is that the young wife, 
having been “ brought up and lived where there was a great 
“ deal of company and merriment, dancing, &c.,” “ when she 
“ came to live with her hu.sband, found it very .solitary : no 
“ company came to her; oftentimes heard his nephews beaten 
“ and cry : ” so that the life “ was irksome to lier.” Aubrey 
was not always accurate in his go.ssip, and that item of the 
nephews being beaten and crying looks very like the kind of 
item his own fancy would invent. Phillips, at all events. 
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who was one of the nephews, lias no such item in Jm account. 
Snhstantially, however, it agrees witli Aubrey’s. '‘After havini^ 
been used to a great liouse, and much company and joviality,” 
the life with Milton in Aldersgate Street was too “ philoso- 
phical ” for her: ie. Milton had relapsed into his books, 
studies, and contemplations, and the teaching of his nejdiews, 
and the poor girl was left to(» much to her own thoughts and 
the one delight of correspondence with home. The conse- 
([ueiice soon showed itself. “ P>y that time she had for a 
“ month or th(U‘eabout led a philosophical lif(‘,” says Phillips, 
“ her friends, possibly incited by her own desire, made earnest 
" suit, by letter, to have her coni])any the remaining part of 
" the summer.” Alilton may have beem surprised at the 
re(]uest, and was doubtless chagrined. To go ba(d\ to her 
father’s house immediately after the honeymoon ! What 
would peoi>le think i With whatever grace, howx'ver, he did 
give his c-onseiit ; and some time in July 1G4J, if Phillips’s 
date is correct, the young wu'fe w'cnt back on a visit to Forest 
Hill. The distiii(4 understanding W’as that she should return 
at ^/lichaelmas (Sept. 2b) or thereabouts.^ 

Phillips informs us that it w’as precisely at the time of this 
absence of jMilton’s wife on a visit to lier relatives that 
^lilton’s lather came irom Heading to reside wuth him. Nay, 
it was at the same time, according to the same authority (and 
there could not be a better for the fact), that there first came 
to reside with ^lilton a few pu])ils in addition to his two 
nephcw\s. Th(‘y were not pujiils advertised for in the ordinary 
w^ay, Pliillips carefully explains, but the sons of intimate 

The accounts of Milton's inarriaice j)crson of her hu.sband, or, lastly that, 

hy Wood (r/rm 1680) and Toland (IhUS), because her relations were all adiicteJ 

boins? based on Aubrey’s and Phillips’s, to the royal interest, his deniceratic 

contain nothing really additional ; but principles were di.sa.^»-recal)lo t< her 

they may be quoted here. “She, who humour (nor is it impossible th: t tho 

was veiy younj^, and laid been bred up father re])ented of this match upon 

in a family of plenty and freedom, the prospect of some .success on tho 

beinfir not well pleased with her hu.s- King’s side, who then had his head- 

band’s retired manner of life, did quarters at Oxford), or whatever wero 

shortly after leave him.” So writes the reason, ’tis certain that, after he 

Wood brietly ; while Toiand expatiates had enjoyed her company at London 

a little thus : ** Whether it was that about a month, she was invited by her 

this young woman, accustomed to a friends to sj>end tho rest of tho summer 

large and jovial family, could not livo in the country ; to whitih he consented 

in a philosophical retirement, or that on condition of her return by Michael- 

she was not perfectly 8ati.sficd with the mas.” 
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friends, received by way of favour. It may have been an 
excuse for the absence of the wife that she had but j^one out 
of tlie way till arrangements were made in the house for 
these newcomers. At all events, in her absence, tlie house 
was sufficiently busy. ''The studies,” says Phillips, "went 
" on with so much the more vigour as there were more hands 
" and heads employed ; the old gentleman living wholly 
" retired to his rest and devotion, without the least trouble 
" imaginable.” With which picture of the house in Alders- 
gate Street in or about July 1643, lot us leave [Milton in 
it for the present, waiting for the return of his wife at 
Michaelmas ! 



ClTArTEK in. 

MKKTTNCJ OF THE WESTMIKSTEU ASSEMBLY. 

About the time wlien IMiltou’s wife left liim on a visit to 
her friends, London was astir with a new event of gr(\'it 
conser[uence in the course of the netional revolution. Tliis 
was the meeting of tlie famous Westminster Assembly. 

Tlie necessity of an ecclesiastical Synod or Convocation, 
to co-operate with the rarliament, had been long felt. Among 
the articles of the Crand Eemonstrance of l)e(j. 1G41 had 
been one desiring a convention of a General Synod of the 
most grave, pious, learned, and judicious divines of tliis 
island, assisted by some from foreign parts,” to consider of 
all things relating to tlie Church and report thereon to 
Parliament.^ It is clear, from tlie wording of this article, 
that it was contem[)lated that the Synod should contain 
representatives from the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Indeed, by that time, the establishment of a uniformity of 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Worshi]) between the Churches of 
England and Scotland was the lixed idea of those who 
chiefly desired a Synod. There had been, as we know, 
express communications on the subject between the leading 
English Puritan ministers and the chiefs of the Scottish Kirk. 
It may be remembered how strongly Henderson had taken 
the matter to heart, and how, in connexion with it, he had 
made a “notable motion” in the Scottish General Assembly 
of Aug. 1()41 (see (inth, ]). 290). Might it not be well, he 
had then urged, that the Scottish Church should employ 
itself in “drawing up a Confession of Faith, a Catechism, a 
“ Directory for all the parts of the puldic worship, and a 
^ Sec p. 327. 
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“ Platform of Oovernmout, wherein possibly Enghind and we 
“might agree”? Henderson^s notion was tliat, if such an' 
authoritative exposition of the whole theory and practice 
of the Kirk of Scotland could be drawn up for the study of 
tlie English, and esj)ecially if care were taken in it not to be 
idtra-Scottish in nnu’e niinutia3, the ellect would be to facili- 
tate the religious union of the two nations. The Scottish 
Assembly, at any rat(^, had warmly entertained the notion, 
and had deputtnl the difficult and delicate work to ITenderson 
himself. Henderson, however, as we had subscijiumtly to 
re])ort p. 41 b), laul, on* more mature thoughts, abandoned 

the project. He haxl done so for reasons creditable to his 
considerateness and good sense. It ha<] occui'red to him that 
the English might like to think out the (hdails of their 
Church-lfidbrmation for themselves, that it might do more 
liariir than good to thrust an elaborattul Scottish systcmi 
upon them as a perfection aln'ady consummate, and that 
it might even be becoming in the Scots to hold themselves 
prepared, in the interests of the conformity they desired, to 
gravitate towards what miglit be the English conclusions 
on non-essential points. At all events, lie had come to see 
that the work was too great for tlie res))onsibility of any one 
man. Possibly, too, he knew by that time (April 1<)42) 
that a general synod of English divines would very soon 
1»(* called. 

Actually, in April 1()42, just when llimderson gave up the 
business as too great for one man’s strength, the English 
House of Commons were making arrangimients for a synod 
of divines. On the Ibth of that month, it was onhired by 
the House, in pursuance of pnwious resolutions on the subject, 
“that the names of such divines as shall be thought fit to 
be consulted with couciwning the mutter of the Church lie 
brought in to-morrow morning,” the understotKl rule being 
that the knights and burgesstv? of each English (iounty should 
name to the House /?/v; divines, and those of each Welsh 
county one divine, for apjnoval. Ae<‘ordingly, cm tlie 20th, 
the names were given in ; on that day, the divines proposial 
for nine of the English counties were a]»proved of in pairs ; 
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and on following days the rest of the English counties 
(London and the two Universities coining in for separate 
representation) were gone over, pretty much in their alpha- 
b(itical order, the Welsh counties and the Channel Islands 
corning last, till, on A[)ril 25, the tale of the divines '' thought 
lit to consulted with ” was complete. It included 102 
divines, generally from the counties for which they were 
severally named ; Imt l>y no means always so, for in not a few 
cases the knights and burgesses of distant counties nominated 
divines living in London or near it. In almost all cases the 
divines named by the knights and burgesses for their several 
counties were ap|)rovod of by tlie House unanimously; but a 
vot(^ was taken on tlie eligibility of one of the divines named 
for Yorkshire, and h(‘ was carrie«l by a bare majority of 10;> 
to 09, and e.xeeptioiis having been taken on the 2r)th to the 
two ap|)oint(‘d for Cumberland on the 20th, their appoint- 
ment was caiKJelled and others M^u'e substituted. On the 
same day on which the list of divines was completed, a com- 
mittee of tw(mty-sev(m members of the House, including 
Hampden, Selden, and Lord Ealkland, w^as appointed to 
consider of the readi(‘.st way to put in execution the resolu- 
tious of this House in consulting with such divines as they 
“ have named.” The result was that on the 9th of ^Vlay there 
was brought in a “ Hill for calling an Assembly of godly and 
learned Divines to lie consulted with by the rarliament for 
“ the settling of the Government and Liturgy of the Church, 
^ and for the vindicating and clearing of the doctrine of the 
Church of England from false aspersions and interpretations.’* 
On that day the Bill was read twice in the Commons and 
committed ; and on the 19th it was read a third time and 
passed. The Lords, having then taken the Bill into con- 
sideration, ])roposed (May 26, 1642) the addition fourteen 
divines of their own choice to those named by the Commons ; 
and, the Commons having agreed to this amendment, the 
Bill 2 )assed both Houses, June 1, and waited only the King’s 
assent. It was intcnd(Hl that the Assembly should meet the; 
ne.xt month.* 

' Commons anU Lords .lom-iuils of dates meiitioiiod. 
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The King had other things to do at that inoineiit than 
assent to a Bill for an Assembly of Divines. He was at 
York, gathering liis forces for the Civil War; and by tlie 
time when it was expected the Assembly should have been 
at work the Civil War had begun. Nevertheless, the Paiiia- 
ment persevered in their design. Twice again, while the war 
was in its first stage, Bills were introduced to the same effect 
as that which had been stopped. Bill the Second for calling 
an Assembly of Divines was in October, and Bill the Third in 
December, 1(142. In these Bills the two Houses kept to the 
IIG Divines agreed upon under the first Bill, with (as far as 
I have been able to trace the matter througli their elournals) 
only one deletion, two substitutions, and three proposed 

additions.^ Still, by the stress of the war, the Assenildy 

was })ostponcd. At last, liopeless of a Pill that should pass 
in the regular way by the Kings consent, the Houses 
resorted, in this as in other things, to their ])er(ini])tory plan 
of Ohdixan'CE by their own authority. On the 14th of Afay, 
1044, an Ordinance for calling an Assembly was introduced 
in the Commons ; which Ordinance, after due going and 
coming between the two Houses, came to matui*ity June 12, 
when it was entered at full length in the Lords Journals. 
Whereas, amongst the infinite blessings of Almighty Cod 
upon this nation,” — so runs the preamble of the Ordinances, — • 
none is, or can be, more <lear to us than the purity of our 
“ religion ; and forasmuch as many things yet rcunain in the 
“ discipline, liturgy, and government of the (diurch which 
necessarily require a more perfect reformation : and wln^reas 
'' it has been declared and r(‘solve<l, by thci Loids and Com- 
mons assembled in Parliament, that the present Church 
Government by Archbisliops, Bishops, their (hiancellors, 
Commissaries, Deans, Deans and Chapters, Andideacons, 
and other ecclesiastical oHicers depending on the hierarchy, 
“ is evil, and justly offensive and burdensome to the kingdom, 
and a great impediment to reformation and growth of 
‘‘ religion, and very prejudicial to the state and govea’iiment 


1 fVjmrnons JourJKils nt os|K’fi}ilIy (\ ,J. Oct. 1.^ niul 

various dates Iron) Oct. to .Jan. 19, 1042, and .Jan. 
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“ of this kingdom, and that therefore they are resolved the 
'' same shall he taken away, and that sncli a government 
“ shall he settled in the Church as may he agreeable to God’s 
“ Holy Word, and most apt to procure and preserve the peace 
“ of the Church at home, and nearer agreement with the 
Church of Scotland, and other reformed Churches abroad 
“ Be it tlierefore ordained, &c.'’ What is ordained is 

that 149 persons, enumerated by name in the Ordinance 
(10 of them being members of the Lords House, 20 members 
of tlie Commons House, and tlie other 119 mainly the 
divines that had already been fixed u[)()n, most of them a 
year before),^ shall meet on the 1st of July next in King 
Ifcnry the KScveiitli’s Chajiel at Westminster; and that these 
persons, and such otliers as shall he added to them by Parlia- 
ment frojii time to time, shall have power to continue their 
sittings as long ns Pnilinment may sec fit, and ‘'to confer and 
" treat among themselves of sack maUers and t/iiaf/s, con- 
" cerning the liturgy, discipline, and government of the 
" Church of England, or tlie vindicating and clearing of the 
" doctrine of the same from all false aspersions and miscon- 
structions, as shall he proposed hy either or hoik Houses of 
“ Parliament, and no other!' The words in italics are im- 
portant. The Asscmldy was not to be an independent 
Kational Council ranging at its will and settling tl o’ ngs by its 
own authority. It was to be a body advising rarliament on 
matters referred to it and on these alone, and its conclusions 
were to have no validity until they should be reported to 
Parliament and confirmed there. Eorty members of the 
Assembly were to constitute a rpiorum, and the proceedings 
were not to be divulged without consent of Parliament. Four 
shillings a day were to be allowed to each clerical member 


1 Tlio following: divines, who had 
been among tho 102 originally thought 
fit Viy the Commons in April 1642, or 
among tlie 14 added to that list by tho 
T^ords in May 1642, were not among tho 
119 named in the Ordinance of Juno 
1643 : — Dr. Prideanx, Bishop of Wor- 
cester ; Thomas Dillingham, of Dean, 
B.D. ; Mr. Levett, of Ripon ; Samuel 
Cremk, of Wranton, B.D. ; Dr. Jonnh 

VOL. IT. 


son, of Durham ; Dr. Richard Lloyd 
(Denbigh) ; Dr. Soaines, of Staines; Dr. 
Marsh, of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-lilast, 
London ; and Dr. John Earle, of Bishop- 
stone, Wilts (author of the Microcoamo- 
graph}/, and afterwards Bishop). It is 
tho more necessary to note this because 
some of those persons liguro in lists of 
tho actual Assembly of Divines. 


L L 
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for liis ex])(‘iis(3s, with imtnuihty for non-residence in his 
parish or any neglect of his ordinary duties that niiglit be 
entailed by liis ym^sence at Westminster. AVilliain Twiss(?, 
3).D., ot Newbury, was to be Ih’olocutor, or Chairman, of the 
Assembly ; and he was to have two Assessors,” to supply 
his ydaee in case of necessary absence. Tliere were to be two 
“ Scribes,” who should be divines, but not members of the 
Assembly, to take minutes of the proceedings. Every mem- 
ber of the Assembly, on his tirst entranei^ was to make 
solemn in'otestation that he would not maintain anything 
but wliat lie beli(‘ved to be the truth; no resolution on any 
question was to be come to on the same day on Avhich it was 
first yu’oyiouuded ; whatevm* any speaker maintaimal to be 
necessary he was to prove out of the Scriyitures ; all decisions 
of ihe major ])art of the Asseinldy wei’c t‘) b(^ reported to 
Parliament as the <lecisions of the Assem])ly ; Imt the dissents 
of individual membin\s were to be <luly ngistenal, if they 
required ii, and also nqiorted to IVirliament. The l.ords 
wanted to regulate also that no long spe(‘ches should be per- 
mitted in the Assembly, so that matters might not lx; carried 
l)y '' imyiertinent nourishes”; but the Commons, for reasons 
that are. not far to seek, did not agree to this regulation.^ 

Notwithstanding a lioyal Proclamation from Oxford, dated 
Jum; 22, forbidding the Assembly and threatening conse- 
rpiemes, the first meeting duly took ydace on the day 
apyioinled — Saturday, duly 1, and Irom that date till 

the 22nd of Iv.hruaiy lOlSM), or for more lha.n five years and 
a lialf, llie AVestmixstkk Asskmiilv is to bt* borne in mind as 
a power or institution in the Englisli realm, existing side by 
side with the T^ong rarliament, and in constant conference 
and co-operation with it. The mimhcr of its sittings during 
these five years and a half was 1,1 Go in all; Avliich is at the 
rate of about four sittings eveay week for the whole time. 
1'lie earliest years of tlie Asvsenddy Avmx; the most important. 
All in all, it was an Assembly wbicli left remarkable and 

Ordinance ilsolf at largo in liOnU Also subse»nit;nt Ucgnlationa for As- 
.lournals, Juno 12. 11)43: ahrniged by soinbly in Lords Journals, Juno 2J : 
Neal, Hist, of I’uritans, III. 48 -rxj. tncKlifiod July 0. 
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pennaTieiit effects in ilie British Islands, and the liisloiy of 
Mdiich ought to l)o more interesting, in some homely respe(d-s, 
to Britons now, tlian the history of the Conncil of Basel, tlui 
Oonncil of Trent, or any otlua’ of the great ecclesiastical 
Councils, more ancient and (ecumenical, a))Out which we 
liear so much. 

The following is the most com])let(; and accairate list of 
the Mcmihers of tlie Assom]>ly I have l)een able to draw up, 
reserving only some Scotsnuai wlio are to 1)C added, in a 
gnnip hy themselv(:\s, afterwards: — 

I. OFFICIALS OF THE ASSE.MBLY. 

W I lJ,[A:\r 'rwFSSF, I). O. (0\(»n.), nf Xc\vl>m*v, \va« tlio or 

.'I j>|)oiutc«l l»y I '.irliiinioiiL I L? was of OcMinaii doscont ; ofuL about 
CU ; .'111(1 was of not(3 a'< a |)olonnoal tli(.‘i»lo!Liiaii, (.‘Specially aj^ainst Anninianisrn. 
Ho (lied July and was .suc(.'Oodi‘d in Hu* Frolooutoi'aliip by Mr, llorlo 

(wlio^'o nanio scai bolowi. Wlicn Hu.) rrolociil oi- wa.s unabK* to tako Hu; 
oliaii' it was taken by eitlu r Dr, Duitnr.s <»r Mr. WJllTK (see Hjono nanu^s 
bolow) ; whieh two ineiub(.r.s wore known ao< <>rdin,aly as “ Assc’ssors” to tho 
Frolocnlor. Thoy wore a|>p«.intod by Uio .Xas-niidy itself; but I’arlianioiil 
had already nominated flu; two “ Soribt's,” or Ckuks of tho Assembly — 
vix. Mr. Hknkv KoHokoruii (afterwards minister of St, Ijoon.'ird’s, Kast- 
clio.'i,])), and Mr. AnoNTR..\M BYi'iKr.i), M.A, (Cantab.). The Seribea were 
not j)r(»perly members i>f A.ssembly, and did not vote. After a little while 
(/,('. Dee is, 1G13), a Mr. John Wait. is was ajijxunti'd as flu.'ir “ama- 
nuensis,” oi' assislant.. He was a youiiu' ni;in in lioly oi-dcrs, fresh from 
(^ambrid^o and not mueb known ; Imt he lived to be famous as Dr. John 
Wallis, the Divine, Deoijdierer, ami Matlieinatician, I'roiessor of Ccometry at 
(Jxft'rd, and one of .Hio foumlers of the Iloyal Society. He was probably 
Hie last survivto- of all who liad taken part in the We.stiniiist.er Assembly ; 
for he dio(l in 1703, aUd. 8.S, 


JI. DIVINES NOMINALLY AIEMDKKS OF THE ASSEMIU.Y AT ONE 
TIME OR ANOTHER. 

-In tho following list the names of the divitu'S originally ap- 
])oint(Ml by Parliament to coii-stitnle llie clericid ])ortion td the 
Asseinhly are arrangcnl aljdiahetieallv, without ly])ngiaphical dis- 
tinction of tlio.se who actusilly served and were the retd eon.stitnting 
body Ironi those who never appeared in the Assenilily, or withdrew 
from it soon, and so cannot he accounted n^il members. These imiy 
liave been idiout twenty in all, and the most important of them are 

noted as their names occur. 'fhero tven', however, some nineteen 

divines added by Parliament at various times after tho Asseinhly 
Jiad begun its work. Tlio names of such of tlieso as came in tha 
places of on'ginaJ inemhers who had died or Avitlidiawn themselvavs 
are given, not alphabetically, lint in tlie same paragrajihs with the 
names of the original mcmViers whmn they respectively snceiuHled. 
In cases, however, where a new member was not thus merely 
sf dated for an original member, but Avas, or appears to have been, 
superadded on his own account, tlio name is printed in alpha- 

L L 2 
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hetical order, but a little inwards in the page.^ The dates of the 
substitutions or superadditions, so far as they can he gathered from 
the Lords and Commons Journals, are duly inserted ; 

Arrowsmitii, John, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Vicar of Lynn, Norfolk, atat. 41. He had 
boon a Fellow of Catliorino Hall when Milton waa at Cambridge. He was 
a man with a glass eye,” having lost one of his eyes by an arrow-shot. 

Ashk, Simkon ((’antab. ) ; niiiiistcr of St. Bride’s, London. Ho was appointed to 
the Assembly, June 14, 1043, instead of Jo.sias Shute, B.I)., named in the 
Onlinance, but dead. Ashe had had a living in Stalfordshiro, but had been 
disp()ssesse<l for Furitanism, and had resumed duty as a military Chaplain in 
attendance on the Earl of iManchoatcr. 

B.vTiiUJiST, 'Fhomas (or 'riiKornriiU.s) : Vicar of Overton with Fyficld, Wilts (?). 

Bayi.y, 'fiioMAS, B.D. (Oxon.); Rector of Manningford Bruce, Co. Wilts, atat citr, 
5S ; oh. 1663. 

Bovvlks, Olivkh, B.D. (Cantab.) ; Rector of Sutton, Bedfordshire ; o7>. 1644.-— In 
his jdac(5 there was aj>]>ointed to the Assembly (March 19, 1644-5) Thomas 
Forl), M.A. (Oxon.), [)reacher at Exeter, afof. 40. Ho had been tutor in 
Magdalen H ill, Oxford, but had lost his tutorship and all chance of pre- 
fornient in the Church in conse<pience of a Puritanical sermon preached 
in 1631. 

BliiDiH'i, Wna.iAM, M.A. (Cantab.) : minister at Yarmouth, Norfolk ; o(<tf. 43. Ho 
had hoen a Fellow of Jhnanuol College, an<l a preacher in Norwich; but, 
having been silenced for nonconformity by Bishop Wren, had gone to 
Holland (1637), and become pastor to an English congregation in Rotterdam. 
He had rotuinod in 1641. 

Buow\NUUi(JK, Hat, PH, D.D., /h'shop of E.-c/tv (Cantab.). Ap}u)inte<l originally 
as one of the representatives of C’ambridgo University in tlio Assembly, but 
never took his place. 

Bulkklky (or Bl ckley), RiC’HARn, B.D. ITo represented Anglesey. 

BuRiiEss, Anthony, .M.A. (Cantab.): Rector of Suttou-Coldtield, Warwdekshiro, 
and Lccturei' at fiawrence Jewry in London. He had been a Follow of Emanuel 
( ’ollege, Caaiibridgo, 

Boroe.s, CoRNEi.ius, D.D. (Oxon.): Vicar of Watford, Herts; afa(. cirr. 50. Ho 
ha<l been Chaplain in Ordin<ary to (^harles 1. ; but for some years had boon 
one of the lomlest of the Puritan ministers. Ho had argued tho question of 
cathedral establishments, on the Puritan side, against Hacket on tho other, 
before the House of t.’onimons (sec p. 228). He was one of tho As.scs- 

sors to Prolocutor 'fwi-s-se, and was a man of cmiscquonco in tho Assembly, 
and, indeed, till tho Restoration ; after which he lost his cousidorablo 
wealth and foil into extreme di.stro.ss. Ho died July 1665, and was buried 
in Watford church. 

Burroughs, Jerk.miaii, M.A. (Cantab.) : (tfnf. vnr. 43. His noncoufonning 

0] »iniou8 ha«l driven him abroad, and he hail been minister (along with Bridge) 
to jui English congregation at Rotterdam. Returning in 1641, ho had 
accepted ikj jiarochial charge, but h.id boon occupying himself as a preacher 
in London - more particularly at JStepnoy on Sunday mornings; whore ho 
drew such largo audiences and was so popular that Hugh Peters had named 
him “the Morning Star of Stepney.’ Ho died Nov. 1646. —To supply his 
place in tho Assembly there vv.as appointed (March 13, 1646-7) SAMUEL 
JlouLTO.N (Cantab.), minister of St. Martin’.s, Ludgate. He was appointed, 
about the same time, to the Mastership of Christ’s College, Cambridge, vacant 
by tho death of Dr. Bainbriggo; and ho livo<l till 1654. This Boulton must 
have been well known to Milton, as they hail been at Christ’s College together, 
aiul had taken their degrees of B.A, and M.A. at tho same time (see Vol. I, 

1) p. 184 and 225). 


J I suspect, however, that even the 
few divines I have had thus to distin- 
guish as supimuided were also .substi- 
tutes for original members who li.ad 
died or withdrawn, and that it is only 
lieeause 1 have not been able to find out 


for what divines they were respectively 
substituted that I have to print their 
names apart and hurardu^ instead of 
ranging them in tho same paragraphs 
witli those whoso places they took. 
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Calamy, Edmund, B.D. (Cantab.) : minister of Aldeniianbmy, London ; (ctat. 43. 
He was first designatcci for the Assembly as one of the four representatives 
of the Ijondon clerj^y. He had been a parish-minister in Sufi'olk many years 
before, but had been ejected for noneon form ity by Bishop Wren. Since his 
appointment to Aldcriimnbnry in 1639 ho had been one of the most popular 
preachers in London, and an eminent leader of the Prcshytoi ian party. lie 
was one of the “ Sinectymnuan.s.” He live<l till after the Restoration, an I died 
in Oct. 1666, aftm- having surveyed, with grief, the ruin.s of tlio Great Eire of 
London, 

CArUL, Kiciiard, M.A. (Oxon.) ; ataf. 57. He had l*ecn a parisli -minister in 
Gloucestershire, but had resigned the charge in 1631 on account of his l^nritmi- 
ism, and had since then been practising j>hysic at Litchcoudjc in tlic sanvj 
county. Ho died 1656. 

Caryl, Joseph, M.A. (Oxon.) : prcacherat Lincoln’s Inn ; crfal. 41. First chosen fur 
the A.ssembly as one of tlio tour repro.sentatives of the London clergy. He was 
jiftorwards minister of St. Magnus, London Bridge ; was distinguished as a 
Puritan preacher aiirl author; wrote a vast eomnuuitary on the Book of Job ; 
and (lied Feb. 1672-3. 

Case, Thomas, M.A. (Oxon.) ; minister of St. Mary Magrlalen, Milk Street, Lon- 
don ; otaf. 45: of). 1082, (etat. 84. 

Carter, Thomas. 

Carter, William (Cantab.): preacher in London :;6. He died 16)58. 

Carter, William: \ dear Hinton, Bucks. — Fitluu- he or Thomas Carter wa.s 

sucooeded in the Assembly l)y a Mr. Johnson (.March 2, 1G15-6). 

Chamreus, IIUMI’HREV, M.A. (Oxoii.) : Rector of Clavcrton, Sonicrsetshire ; afnf. 
44 ; had been silenced and imprisoned for Pnntanism. He became H.D., and 
die<l 1662. 

Oheynel, Francis, M.A. (Oxon.) : Hector of Potwortli, Sussex ; ofof.. 35: w.is 
afterwards 1). D., President of St. John’s C\)llegc, Oxford, and Margaret I’ro- 
fessor of Divinity ; oh. 16(55. 

Clarke, Peter (Cantab.) : Vicar of Carnaby, Yorkshire. 

Clavton, KichaRD : Rector of Shawell, Ijeicestcivhiro. Was lie the Richard 
Clayton (Cantab.), who was Master of Univci’sity College, Oxford, and D. D. 
(Oxon.), after the Restoration, ami who died 1676 / 

Coke, Francis : of Yoxall, StalVordshirc. 

CoiJ'.MAN, Thomas, M.A. (Oxon.): Vicar of Blyton, in Lim^olushiro, and tluii 
Rector of St. Peter’ .s, (Jornhill, London ; ataf. 45 ; a great Hebraist, so that ho 
was called “ Rabbi Coleman : ” oh. March 1646-7. 

Conant, John, B.D. : Rector of Limington in Somersetsldro (not Lymington in 
Hants). Ho is to be distinguished from his nephew, of the same name, after- 
wards Archdeacon of Noi wich, &c. 

Corbet, Edward, M.A. (Oxon.): minister of Chatham, Kent: eh. 1657. 

Crosse, Robert, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; atof. 38 ; atlerwards 
Vicar of (fiicw, Sonuu'selsliire, and died 1683. 

Dk la Marche, M. Jean, ) mini.ster.s of the French Protestant Churcli 

Dk la Place, M. Samuel, ) in London: they were designated for the As- 
sembly to represent Jersey ainl Guernsey. 

Downino, Calihute, D.D. (Oxon.) : Vicar of Hackney, Middlc.sex ; 

37. He died very soon .after the Assembly had begun its sittings. — His 
sncccssor a.s ineinber of the As.seinbly (.a]»pointed Nov. 2, 16J3) was tho 
celebrated .lOHN DuRlE, of whtun xve luive alrea<ly had oi casion to give .some 
account pp. 367-9). Since 1641, when we last .saw him, he hml been 

residing ehicliy at tho Hague, but probably with excursions hither and thither 
on tho (kmtinent, and certainly with his eyes fixed on England, where the 
ecclesiastical confusion that w'lus raging seemed to otter new chances for what 
ho called his ^^negotiation.” The union of tho Calvinists and Lutherans of 
Euroi)0 was still Dune’s one idea or pa.ssion, by wdiich he measured every- 
thing, and in the interests of which ho would go anywhere and put himself 
in the midst of any turmoil ; and, ju.st as fornnirly ho had been in coinmnni- 
cation on tho subject xvith Laud, ilall, and other English prelates, so more 
recently he had been corresponding with the chiefs of tlie different vaiieties 
of tho ascendant Puritanism. His appointment to the Westminster Assembly 
by the English Parliament was rather, T should suppose, in recognition of 
his peculiar European notoriety, accpiired by the incessant prosecution of his 
own idea for nearly fifteen years, than in expectation of nmch direct pracli- 
cal counsel from him in tho immediate problems of the F’nglish Church. Ho 
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(lid, iio\oi tlieU'ss, n]i|>car in the Assornhly, and take some considerable part 
in the proceedings. As I iind it distinctly on njcoi'd, however, that he was 
minister of tlie J'higlish Merciiants’ Kirk in Rotterdam in KJ-lf), it seems 
necessary to imagine that, after he had taken his place in the Westminster 
Assembly, he went and came between England and the; Continent as suited him, 
thougli mine and more tendir.g to residence in Kngland. One hears of him, at 
all events, as in England, otV and on, till about the time of tlio Restoration. 

Dv’NNino, William ; Rector of Coodalston, Notts. 

Ri Lis, KdwakI), Ij. 1). ; of (Tiiilslield, Mon tgonuay shire. 

Kkatlkv, 1)\nikl, 1). 1). (Oxon.): Provost of Chelsea College, and Rector of 
bambeth, and of Aetou, Middlesex, but residing in Lambeth; 01. His 
family name was “ Fairclongh but tins had been eorrupt(id into “ Featley ” 
— which spelling he had adopted. Ho had been known in the Church, as a 
writ(a- and otherwise, for more than thirty years. In J()*2t3 he had been 
a]>pointed by Archbishoj) Abbot U) the Rtjctory of AIIIkiIIow’s in Bread Street, 
Milton’s native parish, in sueeesskm to Stock. He bad held this living for 
only a little time, removing from it to Acton. He was a vetei-an Calvinist, 
anti hail been pojmlar on that acciuint ; but, as bo adhered to Fpi^copacy, 
ami yet iiersisted in attending the Assembly, th(:y suspected bis motives, and 
Ibuijtl an oppoituiiity to eject him, Sept. Ihlo. He diifd 1(145.- His suc% 
cessor in the Assembly (a]>poiiiti'd .May 7, Id 15) was Rk jiakd Bykilli), M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ih'etor of Long Hitt on, Surrey, and broMior of .Xdonii’am Byliclil, one 
of tlui Scribes of the As.seinblv, He (lied Dec. 

Fo.xciiokt, J(jn\ Cantab., M.^X. Oxon.l: Rectorof (totliain, in Notts. 

Gam.nkj.n, tlAN.MiLvr., M.A. (< ixon.i ; Rector of St. Mawgan in Cornwall ; oiittA'A. 
Ho scorns not to have stawisl, pntb.ibly on a(connt of bis distance fivnn 
London, and so ikjL to have inllicted on the A.ssembly the Indicrousne.ss of 
his name. 

Gat.vklij, ’I’ii(».m.\.s, B. D. (Cantalc) : Iba torof Rotherhitho ; utat. ()9. 'I'liis veteran 
PiiT-itaii, known to us .since M illon’s childhood (Vol. I. p. ID and p. 52), wa.s 
one of the most re.'pectetl and intliionlial of tho nu'inbers of tlit! As.seinlily - 
lii.s iviaUati'.in for Iiiarning being hardly hjss than for )*iety aiul sound 
doctrine. Ho refused various otters of preferment, and remained pastor of 
RoLherhitlu! till his death in Id.*) !, oUil. .so. His writings are iiumermis. 

OrnnoN, .John ((Jantab. ) : of Walth/nn. 

(finsov, Sa.mlt:!/: of Burleieh, Rutl.indshiie. 

Cll'i’J.s. (iKonuK : Rectorof Aylestone, Loice.ster.diire. 

(toad (or Good), Wiiliam, B.D. : Rector of Hent'U), Norfolk (superaddod 
by Loi'ls, tl)e C’oiiimon.s agreeing, F(‘b. 1, Idbld). 

Goodwin, Tdomas, H.D. (('.mDib.) : mini.ster to a congregation in St. Dnnstan’s- 
in-ibe-i! > 'iH 'riiame.s Str. el , London ; oto(. 43. He bad been of note among 
tile Fngli-h Puritans sineo In's ( 'andu’idgo days ; had lel't the (biiversity on 
t.ouunds <d' conscience in Id.'ll ; had gone to Holland in ldo9 and become 
niiiii.'ter of an Lnglisli « (mgroe;ation at Arnheim ; and had but recently 
retninod. He afterw.-od became Pie.sident of Magdalen, Cambridge ; but 
rosigned at the Re>(oi.j'i(>n and re.suiiK'd jireaehing. He died I'X.'b. Id79- 
.'■'0, NO, and is .'^till )*emeinbcr(3d as (Uie of itho FaLlu'r.s of Fnglish 

Independency. 

GoroK, WiLLiA.M, I). D. ((Amtab. ) : titul. dS ; minister of Blacldriars, London, sim^o 
ld08. He had long been iii-jldy venerated among the Puritans, there being 
‘^scarce a lord or lady oreitizonof <piality in or about the city that were 
piously jiiclined but they .-:oiC,dit Ins aetpi;dntane«;.” Ho tliud Dee. 12, lt)5.3; 
utat. 79. See a memoir of iiiin, with portrait, appended to Clarke’s General 
M ie. ( 1 d7 7 ) . 

Guwku, St.vnllv : Rector of Bram]>ton-Bryan, Hcreford.shiro. 

Gkkl.xk, .John : Rectorof Pencomhe, llereford.sliire. 

(IkeknuilIv, WiLt-tAM, .M.A. ((.’antab.) : nfat. .52; evening lecturer at Stepney, 
where .Jeremiah Burroughs was morning-hxdurer ; and hence called by 
Hugh Betters “the Evening Star of Stepney,” Burroughs Vieing tho‘*Morning 
Star.” He died in orabt»ut 1(>77. 

Hacklt, .JoflN, D.D. ((.'antab.): Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Chaplain to 
the King, kc.\otat. 52. He bad defended catliednil establishments before 
Hit* Parliament (see p. 228), ami was .altogetliei- on tho aiiti-Parliament- 
.‘iriaii side. Con.secjMcntly he never sat in tho As.sembly, and was under a 
eloml during tin? (.'oinmoiiu ealth ; but, .after the Restoration, he becamo 
Bisliop of Idchtield .and ( oventry. He died Oct. l()7d. 
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Hat,L, Henhy, B.D. (Cantal).) : niiiiistcr at Norwich. 

Ha.mmomi), Henuy, 0.1). (Uxoii.) : Rector of l^enshurst, Kent ; nUtt. 38. He never 
.sat in the A.sseinhly ; wa.s a <leci«ktl Ro.alist through the Civil War, and, 
goin^ to Oxford, became Clia-phiin to the King, and University. Orator. Ibj 
was in great e.steem among the Royalists, and a voluminous writer, lie died 
on the eve of tliu Restoration. 

HAHnwioKio, Humphrey : Rector of ITadham, Herts (ap])ointed May 1644). 

Harris, .John, 0.1). (Oxon.): Rector of Meontstoke, H.infs, and Warden of Wyke- 
ham College, Winchester ; otat. ho. lie died Aug- — As he did not take his 
]>lace in the Assembly, his apiiointment was cancelled by the ( Vnnmons Oct. 11, 
1643 ; and there was a[>pointed in liis steail (contii'ined l)y the l^ords Oct. 16, 
1643), Oa.niel Cawduey, (Cantab.), Rector of Creat llilling, Northampton- 
shire. He died 1664. 

ilARItlS, RoRERT, IM.A. (Oxon.) : Rector of llaiiwell, Oxfordshire ; n/n/. 65. He did 
not immediately take his place in the A.s.seml>ly, and, aftiir he did take it, was 
more of a listener than a speaker. He \v;is afterwards 0.0. and l*ic.sident of 
Trinity f'ollege, Oxford, and elicd Dec. lt»58, tttot. 80. 

Herek, Cn ARI-KS, M.A. (Oxon.) : Rector of Winwick in Lancashire ; (tftit. 4.0. lie 
was Jill active memljer of Assembly, and, on Twisse’s death in 1646, .succeeded 
as Prolocutor. He died at Winwick HihO. 

JIerrick,Ki(.'Haro, M.A. (Oxon.) ; Wanimi of the Collegiato Church, Mancliester; 
4.3. He died 0567. 

Hickes, .1 ASfEK, M.A. (Oxon.) : Vicar of Landnike in Cornwall ; utof. 38 : oh. 1677. 

H Fi.DERSiiAM, SA.Mr'El.. I».0. (Caiitaib.); minister of Feltrui. Shropshire (0 

JlllJi, Thomas, P».0. ((.'uutab.j ; Rector of Titchm.irsh in Northamptonshire, and 
formerly Fellow an<l T'uior of Emanuel College, ('.Miiibndge. Ho was 
intimately a<*<puiinted with Lord OriHike, whom he frequently visited at 
Warwick'Castlo ; and he had married a governess in that family. He became 
afterwards Muster of Emaniud C<*llege, and then of 'rrinity College, (lam- 
bridge, aiitl He died Dee. 18, 1653. There is a brief memoir of him 

in Claiko’s (/nurol (1677). 

lIuDOES, IhloMAS, li. D. (duitab.): Rector of Ktiiisington. Wa.s Doan of Hereford 
after the Kestoralion, and died 16/2. 

Jlui.D.swiHM’H, liicilAtU), D.D. (Cantab.) : Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Ho never sat in the Assembly; was Royali.st throughout; sullere<i mueh for 
his Royalism ; and died Kill). 

IlOYLE, Joshua, D.D. (Oxon.) : Vicar of Stepney, where hta was not so jiopular as 
his coadjutors, the two lecturers Hurroughs an<l (Ireenhill. Ho liad been 
Divinity i’rofossor in Trinity Ct»lK-ge, Dublin, but had lu'en driven IVoni 
Ireland by the Rebellion. Ho was afterwards Ma.sLer oi University (.’ollege, 
Oxford, and dii.'d 16.54. 

Hutton, He.miy, M.A. ; rnini.stor in Wostinorcland (0. 

Jauk.son, John, IM.A.: preacher at Cray’s Inn. 

L.vnce, William; Rector i)f Harrow : discontiiiucd his attendance very soon. 

Lanoley, John: RecLir of West Tythcrlcy, Hampshire. 

Ley, John, M.A. (Oxon,): Vicar of Great iJiulworth, Cheshire ; u(<d. tiO : o/>. lt)t)2, 
celal. 79. 

LlollTEOOl’, John, D.D. ((lint.ab.) : aYf/f. 41. This eminent theologian, deeme»l 
the most learned Orientalist or Rabhinical scholar of liis age, had been 
cducjitod at Clirist’s (jollego, (lunbridge, with Chappell Ibr his tutor, and had 
compieted his studies there ju.st wlicn .Milton was beginning liis. He was 
Iticr.or of Asbley in Sta.lft>rdshiro when the Assembly was called; but aeon 
aftcrwarils was })romoted to tlie living of Much-.Munden in Herts. In 1641) 
he beijame Master of (Aitherine Hall, (’ambridge. He retained both prefer- 
ments till Ills dea th in 1675, a (at. 73. 

Love, ItK’iiAin), I ). 1). (( Jantah.) : of Bennot, or Corjms Christi, College, Canihridge. 

Love, (hiRl.sToriiEU, M.A. (Oxon.): minister of St Anne’s, Aldersgato, 
Loinlon ; one of the suporailded ilivines. Ho was of Welsh birth ; and, 
though not more than 25 years of age, was already widely known for 
his Presbvterian zeal. A sail fate was awaiting him. 

Lyford, William, Si .A. (f)xon.) : Vicar of Sherborne, Dorsctsliirc ; a tat. 45. Ho 
never sat in the Assembly, .and lived till 1653, wlien he die<l “ of a painful 
and sharp disease, by the witchcraft, as ’tis said, of certain t^uakci’s.” 

Marshall, Stephen, li D. (Cantab.): Vicar (?) of Finchingtield in Essex ; known 
as one of tho best Puritans of his <lay, and as one of the ‘‘Smeetynimians 
and by many thought to bo tlio best preacher in England. He lived, greatly 
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rospcctocl, till Nov. 1655, when ho was buried in Westminster Abbey ; whence, 
however, after the Restoration, his body was removed by royal warrant. 

Mew, Wilmam, B.D. : of Eastington, Gloucestershire. 

Mickletkwait, Thomas : Rector of Cherry Burton, Yorkshire. 

More, Mr. : a superadded member, so designated, of whom nothing is 
known to me at present. 

Morley, Gkorob, B.D. (Oxon.) : Rector of Mildenhall, Wilts ; aifat. 46. He was 
one of the Falkland group of Latitudinarian thinkers (Vol. I. p. 498), and a 
firm Royalist, and friend of Episcopacy. He therefore never wont near the 
Assembly, and his appointment was cancelled Oct. 11, 1643. He kept with 
the King, and afterwards lived in exile. After the Restoration he was made 
Bishop of Winchester. He died in 1684 ; atut. 87. — Instead of Morley, a 
Wilmam Rathbonl of Highgate was appointed member of Assembly, Oct. 
23, 1643 ; and he, dying soon after, was succeeded (Oct. 18, 1644) by a Pjiilip 
Del.mk (or Delmay), minister of the French congregation in Canterbury. 

Morton, William : of Newcastle. — He seems to have died before taking his seat 
in the Assembly ; for in August 1643 there was api)ointed in his room Francis 
Woodcock., M.A. (Oxon.), lecturer of 8t. Lawrence Jewry, London ; utat. 29. 
He was afterwards minister of Ht. Olave’s, Southwark, aiid<lied 1651. 

Newcomen, Matthew, M.A. (C.antab.) : Vicar of Dedham in Fissex, au eminent 
Puritan, and one of the Smcctymnu.ans.” He lost his living after the 
.[Restoration, went abroail, ami l^cciinio pastor of the English Church at 
Loyden, where he died. 

Newscore, William : a superadded member (?) 

Nicolson, William, M.A. (Oxon.) : Archdeacon of Brecknock ; o/fat. 52. He 
never sat in the Assemlily, but remained a firm Royalist and Episcopalian, 
occupying himself, through tho Commonwealth time, as a se]ioolina.stor in 
Wales. After tho Restoration he was made Bishop of Gloucester. — Nicol- 
son’s appointment to the Assembly having been cancelled by tho Commons, 
Oct. 23, 1643, there was appointed in his .stead a certain Thomas Clendon. 

Nye, Henry : minister of Clapliam. Ho died ere the Assembly had well begun ; 
and John Maynard, M.A. (Oxon. ), V'icar of Mayfield in Sussex, wasa})pointed 
in his place (Sept. 15, 1613). This Maynartl lived till after tho Restoration. 

Nye, Philh’, M.A. (Oxon.) : brother of the above ; minister of Kimbolton in 
Hunts ; atat, 47. He was a very pronounced Puritan, had been in exile in 
Holland, and minister there, along with Goodwin, to tho English in Arnheim, 
whence ho had but recently rciunicd. He had married a daughter of Stephen 
Marshall. Ho w'as a very active member of Assembly and politician through 
tho time of the Civil War and Commonwealth. After tho lle.st<>ration ho 
was minister to a privato congregation in London, where he died 1672, 
76. 

Painter, IIk.nky, B.D. : of E.xeter. He died before Nov. 2, 1644, and John 
Ward of Ipswich was appointed iu his stead. 

Palmer, Herbert, B.D. (Cantab.): Vicar of Ashwcll, Herts, since lG32;(P^tf. 42. Ho 
was a very active member, and was appointed at length one of tho Assessors to 
the Prolocutor. His duties in the Assembly i)rcventii)g liiin from visiting his 
own parish except occasionally, be accepted an invitation to be preacher in 
Duke’s Place, London, and afterwards the charge of a new clmreh just built 
in Westminster, where lie had many of the members of the two Houses as Jiis 
regular hearers. In April 1644 ho was made Master of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge ; which office he retained till his death in 1617, rf fa/. 46. He was 
a man of small .stature, very puny appearance, and delicate health. His 
private means were considerable — his father having been a Kentish Knight or 
Baronet ; and one of his accomplishments was skill in French, in which 
tongue he could speak or preach as well as in English. Before his appoint- 
ment to tho Vic.arage of Ashwcll, he hacl been for some years in Canterbury, 
bolding a special lectureship in one of tho churches of that city, and once or 
twice preaching also in French to the French congregation there. On one of 
those occasions an ancient French gentlewoman,” when she saw him first 
going into tlio pulpit, was so startled with his small size that she exclaimed 
/ que hoii.s dim cd en fant id. i ” — An interesting fact rc.spccting Palmer, 
recently discovered by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, is that he was tho real author 
of the “Christian Para<loxes,” so long attributed to Lord Bacon, an<l printed 
ill tho editions of Bacon’s works, anil on which so many speculations as to 
Bacon’s religious opinions have Vicon ba.scd. See Mr. Grosart’s Lord Baron 
not the Author of “ The Christian Varwlajes'^ (1864), where there is mucli 
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information about Palmer. See also a memoir of him, with portrait, in 
Clarke’s JAces appended to his iJemmL Mart jfroh; fie. (1677). 

Pashlkt, ClIRlSTOl’HEit, D.D. : of Hawarden, Flintshire. 

PjfiALE, Edward : of Compton. — He seems to have died before Dee. 31, 164;) ; 
on which day the Commons appointed as his successor (confirmed Ijy the Lonls 
Jan. 3, 164^-6) William Stronu (Cantab.), Rector of More-Crichel, Dorset- 
shire, then driven to London by the stress of the Civil War. He was after- 
wards minister of St. l)unstan’s-in-the-Wcst, and preacher in Westminster 
Alibey. He die<l suddenly, July 1654, and was buried in the Abbey. 

Pkrnk, Andrew (Cantiib.) ; Rector of Wilby, Northamptonshire ; ivtat. 49. lie 
died 1654, wtat. 60. 

PlIlLLif*s, John : Rector of Wrentham, Suffolk. 

Pickering, Benjamin; Rector of K;ust Hoathly, Sussex. 

Price, William : minister of St. Paul’.s, Covent Garden. 

Prophet, Nicolas : of Marlborough, Wilts. 

Pyne, John: Rector of Beer- Ferris, Devon. 

Reynold.s, Edward, M.A. (Oxon.) ; Rector of Braunston, Northamptonshire ; 
a tat. 44. Ho was in great repute as a Greek scholar and as a preacher, 
though with a hoarse voice ; was a zealous Presbyterian and active member 
of the Assembly ; an<l, on the Parliamentary Visitation of Oxford, when the 
Royalist Hoads of Colleges were turned out, he became Dean of Christchurch, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univci*aity, ami D.D. He persevered in his Puritanism 
through tlie rest of the Commonwealth period ; but it was rather a surprise 
when, after the Restoration, ho conformed to the new order of things and let 
himself be made Bishop of Norwich (Jan. 1, 1660-1). People attributetl the 
change to the inrtuence of a politic wife. Ho died in 1676, aiat. 77. 

Reynor, William, H.D. (Cantab.); Vicar of Egham, Surrey. 

Salway, Arthur, M.A. (Oxon.) : Rector of Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Saunukrson, Robert, D.D, (Oxon.): Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford. He never took his place in the A.s.sembly, 
but remained with tlic King, who held him in high regard and empl<>yc<l him 
much. Ho was subsequently ejected from his Professorship by Parliament, 
but was reinstated at the Restoration, and shortly afterwards promoted to 
the Bishopric of Lincoln. Ho died Jan. 166*2-3, atat. 75, and, even had he 
not figured in Walton’s Lives,” would have been long remembereil as one of 
the ornaments of the Church of England. His Compendium of Logic had 
been puV)lished in 1615, when he w^as but a young man. 

ScuDDKR, Henry (Cantab.) ; Rector of Collingbourn Ducis, Wilts. 

Seaman, Lazarus, B.D. (Cantab.) : minister of Allhallows, Bread Street, London — 
the parish in which Milton had been bom, and in the church of which ho had 
been baptized (see Vol. 1. p. 27, and pp. 40-41). He was one of the four 
divines w'lio were chosen to represent Ixmdon in the Assembly. He had a 
great reputation as an Orientalist, and “ always carried about with him a small 
Plantin Hebrew Bible without points.” He was very active in the Assembly ; 
and was made Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, on the Parliamentary 
Visitation of the University, 1644. After the Restoration he was ejected 
from his Mastership. Ho died 16t>7, leaving a valuable library. 

Sedgwick, Obadiah, B.D. (Oxon.) : Vicar of Coggcshall, Essex ; atat. 43. Ho w.as 
aftoiwards preacher at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and died Jan. 1657-8, 
(Clat. 67. 

Simpson, Sidrach ((\'intab.) : preacher in London. He had been an exile in 
Holland dnriiig the Laiulian rule ; co-pastor there with Bridge to the English 
in Rotterdam ; ami had there imbibed the oi>inions that made him one of the 
small party of “Independents’^ in the Assembly. He continued to preach 
in London to an Independent congregation till 1650, when ho was made 
Master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He died 1658. 

Smith, Peter, D.D, (Cantab.) : Vicar of Barkway, Herts. 

Spurstow, William, M.A. (Cantab.): Rector of Hampden, Bucks (Hampden’s 
parish). Ho was one of the “ Smcctymnuans ; ” was afterwards for a time 
Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge ; then minister of Hackney — from which 
parish ho was ejected after the Restoration. Ho died 1666. 

Staunton, Edmund, D.D. (Oxon.) : Vicar of King.ston-upon-’rhames, Surrey ; 
atat. 42. On the Parliamentary Visitation of Oxford in 1648 he was made 
President of Corpu.s Christi College ; but, being ejected at the Restoration, 
retired into Herts, where ho continued to preach till his death in 1671, 
ixiat. 70. 
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Stehhy, Pistkr, B,D. (CaiitAb.). He had beoji a Fellow of Emanuel CollopfO, 
Caiubriil^c ; but was now a preacher in London, llo was a special friend 
of the }oun<^er Sir Harry Vane, and will bo more heard of. 

Styles, Matthias, D.D.: of St. (ioorj^e’s, Eastcheap, London. Ho was chosen as 
one of the repre.seiitatives of Oxford University in the Asscnildy. 

Tayloh, Francis, M.A. : Vicar (?) of Yaldin^^, Kent, lie was considered a 
loarned Orientalist ; and, after .servin'^ in the Assembly, ho beuamo ju’oachor 
in Canterbury, where ho died after the Restoration. 

Temple, ThoM.VS, I).1). (Oxon.); niini.sterof Battersea, Surrey. 

THUROi:oH(iOOD, Thomas (Cantab.) ; of Ma.s.siiij^hain, Norfolk. 

Tisdale, Curlstophkr : of Uphurst l3<jurno (?i, Hants. 

'roZEU, Hknrv, B.D. (Oxon.): Follow of Exeter College in Oxford University; 

41. lie afterwards went to Rottertlam, where ho became minister to 
the company of En^^lish merchants, and died lt)5(), odd. 48. 

Tuckney, Anthony, O.T). (Cantab.): Vicar of Boston in Lincolnshire ; 44. 

He was made Master of Emanuel Colleirc, Cambrid^:©, in bill; was after- 
wards Master of St. John's and Re,^^ius 1‘rofc.ssor of Oivinily in the same 
University ; but had to j^dvo up those otlictis at the Restoration. He died in 
London, j’ob. 1(1011-70 ; ttVuL 71. 

Usuiat, James, i).l). : 7\ivhbishop of Armaj^h ; originally chosen for the Assembly 
as one of the representatives of Oxfonl University. He <iid not jj^o near the 
Assembly, but remained with the Kin^- at Oxford. His appointment was eon- 
setpiently cancelled (Jet, 11, 1648, and in his .stea<l there was appointed John 
Bond, of Exetvir. 

VAi.i'.NriNK, Tho.mas, B.D. : Rector of (Jhalfont St. (Jile.s, Bucks, 

Vines, Richaud, M.A. (Cantab.): of Calc'ott ; (ed/L 48. He had l)eon schoolmaster 
of Hinckley in Leicestershire, and ha«l had the .sitirist Cltiveland among his 
pupils (V'^oi. [. p. 150). He was a most active member of the A s.seinbly ; very 
powerful in debate, and “ thend'oro e.alled their Luther,’’ says Fuller; also 
“an excellent ]m;acher,” and nnieh rospeotod on all accounts. He was made 
Master of Benibroko Hall, Cambridge, in the Visitation of 1014, and wa.s also 
niinister .sncces.sively of .several Lomlou parishe.s-- tlie last being St. liawrenco 
Jewry. He died Fob. b).o5-6. Only a week before his death, when he was 
preaching in London, and was .so weak in body that the ]>ower of his voice liad 
failed, a rude fellow in the congregation (the stoiy is Fuller’.s) caJie<i out 
“ Lift up your voice, for J cannot hear you.” Vines replied, “ Lift up your 
ears, for I can .speak no louder.” 

Walker, Ckorge, B.D. (Cantab.): Rector of St, J ohn the Evangelist, Watling 
Street, London. He was of considerable note as an Orientalist and logician ; 
and his “ Doctrine of the Holy Weekly Sabbath,” publishe«l in DHl, was in 
repute as an exposition of strict Sabbutariani.sm. Ho had been imprisoned, 
and had otherwise .sutfered for his Puritanism, during Laud’s rule. He was first 
<lesignated for the A.s.sembly as one of the four representatives chosen for the 
Lomlon clergy. 

Ward, Samuel, D.D. ((Jantab.); Master of Sid ney«Siissex College (see Vol. T. ]i. 95). 
He and Bishop Brownriggo were intended as rcpresiaitativcs of ( Tunbridge 
Univcr.sity in the A.sseinldy ; but he declined to attend ; was ejeetcMl from 
Ids Mastership, an<l <lied .s»>on after. — Jn his ]>lace in the Assembly was 
appointed (Sejit. 14, 1(548) Jdhn Strickland, of New' Sarnm. 

Weijiv, James : of Solattyn, Shrop.sldre. 

Westmeld, Thomas, D.D. ((Jantab.): Bishop of Brisbd; a'uL 70. Though a 
Bishop, he did make hi.s appearance in tlie Assembly ; and the Parliament 
had such an ustei.’m for him on account of this compliance that they gave 
him a pass to Bristol, and alloweil him to retain the profits of his Bisliopric. 
He died Juno 25, 1814, ceM. 71. 

Whitaker, Jeremiah, M.A. (C.-uitab.): Rector of Stretton, Biitland.sliire ; cf/uL 44. 
He wa.s a man of learning, of high note among the Pre.sbyterians (who 
puiine<l upon their two Uf-mv, (iattHv-r and Wldb/Zy r), and very active in the 
As.scmbly. He wa.s ma<le Rector of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey; was 
incessant in preaching there and elsewhere, and died in 1051. Clarke in- 
cludes: him in his memoii.s of Puritan divines appended to his Mart^rolojie 
(1877). 

Whiddon, Francis, M.A. ; Rector of Moreton-Hanipstead, Devon. 

White, John, M.A. (Oxon.); Rector of Dorchester; tHai. 08. Ho was a man of 
such great intlucnce in Dorclicster, and among all the Puritan clergy around, 
that lie came to bo known as “ Patriarch White.” He was one of the AH.ses.sor.s 
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to the Prolocutor — the other t>eing Dr. Cornelius Hurges, whose sister he 
had inarried. In 1(541, when Dr. Featley was ejected from the Uectf>ry of 
Lambeth, it was given to Mr. White, together with ;i grant of Dr. Feat ley’s 
lihiary until his own library at Dorchester should be rei.overed from the 
King’s Lroo|)s. lie died at Dorchester, July lt)18, a'fttt. 7M. 

WlMvlNSoN, IIknkv, Sen. D. I). (Oxon.) : Hector of Waddesc Ion, Huehs ; cetut. 77. 
This veiu'i’ablo person, cljoscn on account of his being “ an old I'uritan,’' 
<lied March lt)17 8, (etat. 81. 

Wilkinson, Hknuy, Jun. D.D. (Oxon.): one of the sons of the above; oitaf. 34. 
11(5 had been a noted tutor and divinity' reader in Magdal(5n Hall ; but, having 
oll’end(5d the University authorities by a Puritan s(>rmon in 1(540, he had been 
sus])ended. Parliani(5nt afterwards removed the suspensiem and ordered the 
sermon to be ]>riuted. He became minister of St, Faith’s, and then of St. 
Dunstaii’s-in-thc-We^t, in London; and was afterwards made bellow of 
Magdalen, Canon of Christchurch, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
D. D. Ejeetijd at the Hestonition, he lived on as a pr(5aeher at Claphain till 
l(57f>. lie was “ an excellent pri?ach(.5r,” thongh his voice was “shrill and 
whining.” 11(5 was called Lomj Ihu rtf," to distinguish him from another 
jierson of the same name, eaH(.5d Ihiiit JIurrtf, who lived (ill 1(500. 'I’liis 
IhoH y/u/>v/ was also a zi?al(»ns Puritan and Parliamentarian ; but he was 
not a nu-'inber of Assembly. Tlu-re were, in ftict, three Henry Wilkinsons 
alive in It5l3, all Oxford men and all Parliamentarians. N('al has confounded 
/Idrn; with Jhtut Iltnrtf. 

Wilson, 'I'hoMas, M.A. (Cantal*.); Hector of Ol ham, Kent; 12. He had 

(brmtM'ly been minister of Maidstone, and had been suspended for Puritanism, 
lie lived till i<;rd. 

WiN('oi*, John, D. D. : of St. Martin's-in-tho- Fields, London. 

WlNCol*, Thomas, D.D. : of F.Isworth, Cambridgeshire. 

VorNu, 'I’lioMAS, M.A. (St. Aiidnsws, Scotland) : Vmar of Stowunarktst, Snlfolk ; 
(Shif. 5(5. d’iiis is Milton’s oM prec('ptor, alrcaidy so well known to us (Vol. I. 
pp. 52- 57, and 172, 173). To his forrn(.5r merits among the Puritans of Eng- 
land hc5 had i-eci'utly added that of being one of tVio “ Sincetymmians ” -in- 
d(5ed. ns w(5 have seen, the chief of that group of live. He was rewarded, in 
1(544, on the Parliamentary Visitation of (:\M.mbridge, vvith the Mastership of 
Jesus College in that University ; on whitdi occasion his St. Andrews dogroo 
of M.A. was changed into a Canihridge one. While attending the .\ssenihly 
he did duty as a proaclier in Duke’s Place, Aldgatc, snceeeding Mr. H(.5rhert 
Palmer in that charge, when Palmer was transferred to the new church in 
Westminster. 


III. LAY MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

A novelty in the Assembly, sigiii(i(;ant of tlie new spirit in 
eeelesiastietil matters tliat havl eome io prevail in bLiglaiul, was the 
preseiieo in it of a certain number of Lay Assessors, appointed by 
1 Parliament, with the same rights of deliberation and voting that 
belonged to the divines. Indeed, in the Ordinance calling the 
Assembly the names of the lay members are placed first. They 
W(ive 30 in all — ten from the House of Lords, and 20 from the 
House of (.-01111110118. The following is a list of tliem, with asterisks 
prefixed to the names of those that seem to have really taken an 
eflective part in the proceedings : — 


PKKllS. 

The Earls of Bedkohd, Holland, *Manchkstkr, Northumberland, Pembroke 
and Montgomery, and Salikhurv; Viscounts Conway and *Sayk and 
J8elk; and Lords How'ard of Escriok and * Wharton. ()n iho defection 
of Bedford, Holland, ;ind Conway from the Parliamentary side after tlm 
meeting of the Assembly, the Earls of Bolin(JBR(5KE and Denbigh and 
Lord Grey of W.vrk were substituted for them; and the Eai‘l of Essex 
was superadded on his own account, Jan. 1(543-4, 
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COMMONEHS. 


Baurin(jton, Sill Thos., Bart. On his 
death, Sir William Masitam, 
Bart., wa.s substituted (Dec. 6, 
1G44). 

Clotwoiithy, Sir John, Knt. 

Evelyn, Sir John, Knt. 

*CtLVnn, John. 

Maynauo, John. 

P 1 1 ai 1 1 E I * O I N T , Wl L I J A M . 

Prideai x, Edmund. 

PvM, .John. Onhis <leat]i ^Sir Roheut 
Ha u LEY was substituted (Doc. 15, 
1043). 


*Hods, Francis. 

^Rudyard, Sir. Benjamin, Knt. 

*St. John, Oliver. 

^Salway, HuMI'HRBY. 

*Seli)en, John. 

Vane, Sir Henry. Sen., Knt. 

*Vane, Sir Henry, Jun., Knt. 
Wheeler, William. 

White, John. On his death William 
Strode was substituted. 

^ Wh ITLOCKE, BULSTRODE. 

Wylde, John. 

Youno, Walter. 


Two Conimonors s/tpmtfh/effj to keep the proportion even lictwcon the two 
Houses, at (ho time wlien tlie Poors super.-idded Essex (Jnn. .S, 1G4J-I), were Sir 
Arthur Haselrio, Bart., and Korert Keynolds.i 


Sucli Ava.8 tlie famous Wkstmixstkr Assembly, called 
together liy the rarliaiiieiil of England to consider the entire 
state of the counliy in matters of Eeligion. The husiiULss 
entrusted to it was vast and comph'x. It was (o revise and 
ro-(letiue the national creed, after its long la]>se into so-called 
Arminianisni and semi-rupish error, and to advise also as to 


1 4'ho preparation of this last of tho 
Mc?mbers of tho VVestmiiLstcr Assembly 
lias been a t;\sk of consi<ioraV)lo lalamr ; 
and, witli all rny pains, I cannot certify 
that it is perfectly correct. — Tho basis 
is tho list of tho members originally 
appointed by tho Ordinance as given 
in tho Lord.s .Journals under date Juno 
12, 1643. But the names arc very c.'irc- 
lossly printed there, and are accom- 
I)anied with very scanty indications re- 
specting tho persons to whom they 
belong. Later entries both in the Lords 
Journals and in those of the Commons 
supply tho names of members added 
from time to time. In Neal’s Ilisfo)y of 
the ]*ar!tans there is a list of the original 
and supcrjiddod members of tho Assem- 
bly (edit. m5, Vol. IH. pp. 50- 54); 
but in that list there are many eiTors. 
Prefixed to Xotes of the Proreedi lujs of the 
I J V.s/ m ! a liter . 1 nne m Uhf hij < ico rge ( i id esp ie 
(e«lited from the MSS. by Davirl Meek : 
Kdin. 1846) there are various lists which 
I have fouinl useful. But, all in all, I 
have had to check these lists, and rectify 
tlie names both of persons ;ind parislies, 
by independent research, and es])ccially 
by reference, in every p»).ssiblo ca.so, to 
Anthony Wood’s Aikeme. et Fusti Ojc- 
oitienae^. — For the biographical par- 
ticidars appended to most of tho names 
rny authorities have been variou.s. 
Neal’s notices of eminent Noncon- 
formists, scattered through hia If i story 


of the Pnritons, have, of course, been 
consulte<i. But, in many cases, these 
notices .are simply seraiis from Wood ; 
and 1 have gone, in these cases, to 
Wood himself. In that groat store- 
house there is information not only 
about most of the Dxford men, but 
also (though indiroctl}') about some of 
tho (Jainhridgo men. Alas ! that Mr. 
Cooper ilid not live long enough to add 
a volumo or two more to the two puh- 
li.shed volumes of his Athe/nr (.\iut<i- 
hriyieunen / Had that groat w’ork been 
carried a little farther, what an enrich- 
ing t!»ero would havo been, on the Cam- 
bridge side, of our materials for English 
History! As it is, I havo ranged for 
particulars about the Cambridge men 
in various other »juarters— including 
Fuller’s M'oithien, his Churrh l/intory, 
&c. Baillie’s Letters have furnished mo 
with some items ; also liightfoot’s Notes 
of the Wtsf mi /inter A.ssemf/f// (Works: 
Vol. XII 1.). Hetheringtoii’s 7//.y^ny/ of 
the W'ent mi Hitter Assemi/ft/ {Yi<\\n. 1843) is 
very slight. — The ofiicial Minutes of 
tho Assembly by tho Scribes, with 
other relative MSS., are preserved in 
Williams’s Library, London, and havo 
recently been copied with a view to 
their publication by a Committee of tho 
(Icneral AssernUy of the Church of 
Scotlan<i. 'J’hey will donhtloss add 
much to our present information. 
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the new system of Church government «^nd the new forms of 
worship tliat should come in place of Kijectcd E])iscopacy 
and the cotidemned Liturgy. For it was still, he it remem- 
hered, tlie universal notion among English politicians tliat 
there must be a. National Church, and that no man, woman, 
or child within the land should be permitted to be out of the 
pale of that CliurcL. Tt was still tlic notion tliat it was pos- 
sil)lc to frame a certain number of propositions respecting 
Cod, ITeaven, Angels, Hell, Devils, the Creation of the 
Universe, the Soul of JMan, Sin and its remedy, a life beyond 
-Deatli, and all the other most tremendous sulij’ects of human 
contemplation, that should be absolutely true, or at least so 
just and sure a compendium of truth that the nation must 
be tied up to it, and it would lie wrong to allow any man, 
woman, or child, subject to the la.w of Kngland, to be astray 
from it in any item. This was tli(5 notion, and thosi^ 149 
p(‘.rsons were a])])oint(Ml to frame the all-important proposi- 
tions, or find them out by a. due revision of the old Articles, 
and to report to rarliamomt on that subject, as well as on the 
sn]»ji*cts of Church organization and Forms of Worship. 

The apyiointment, among the original 140 or 150 members 
of Assemhly,^ of such persons as Archbishoj) Usher, Bishops 
Brownrigge and Westfi(‘ld, Featley, llachet, ITammond, Ilolds- 
worth, ^lorlcy, Nicolson, Saunderson, and Samuel Ward — 
all of them defenders of an E])iscopacy of some kind — seems 
hardly reconcilabh^ with the very terms of the Ordinance 
calling the Assembly. That Ordinance implied that Epis- 
copacy was condcmiKid and done with, and it convoked the 
Assembly ibr the express purpose of considering, among ot her 
things, what should be put in its stead. It may have beiui 
thouglit, however, tliat it would impart a more liberal and 
eclectic character to the Assembly to send a sprinkling of 


1 Some vigilant I'cnder may have 
taken the trouhlo of conntiuK niy Hst 
of the original members of Assembly, 
and observed that they are not 149, but 
150. Tdiis is accounted for by my 
li.'iving included Pk i ku Stkury among 
the divines. Ho lia<l bee n one of tlie four- 
teen divines proposed by the Lords in 
May 1642 ; and, though be is not named 


in the Ordinance of June 1643, he cer- 
tainly was in the Assembly almost, if 
not altogether, from the first (Baillie, II. 
IlOh The Onlinanco may have in- 
tended a total of 150 (1‘20 divines and 
30 laymen) ; and the omission of Storry’s 
name in the copy in the Lords Jour- 
nals may bo accidental. 
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known Anglicans into it ; or it may have been thought riglit 
to give sonic of tlic most respected of tliese an opportunity of 
retrieving tlunnselves by acipiiescing in what they could not 
prcYcntd As it chanced, however, the refusal of most of 
those to a])penr in the Assembly at all, and the all but 
immediate dro])ping-ofP of the one or two wlio did appear at 
first, saved the Assembly much trouble. It became tlius a 
(ximjiact body, fit for its work, and in the main of one mind 
and way of thinking on some of the problems submitted 
to it. 

Ill respect of tbeological docti-ine, for example, the As- 
vsemldy, as it was tlum l(‘.ft, was practically unanimous. They 
were, almost to a man, Calvinists, or Anti-Arminians, pledged 
liy their antecedents to such a revision of the Articles as 
should make the national creed more distiiiclly Calvinistic 
than before. Moreover, they w(‘re agreed as to tluur method 
for determining doctrine. It was to be the rigid application 
of the rrotestant principle that the Ihble is tlie sohi rule of 
Faith. The careful interpretation of Scri])ture — ie. the col- 
lecting, on any occasion of discussion, of all the texts in the 
Old and New Testaments liearing on the point discussed, and 
the examination of tliese texts singly and in their connexion, 
and in the original tongues wlnni necessary, so as to ascertain 
their exact sense — this was the understood rule with tliom 
all. Learning was, indeed, in demand, and the chief schohu’s, 
especially the chief Hebraists and Kabbinists, of the Assembly 
were much looked u]) to: there might be I'oferences also to 
the Fathers and to Councils; no kind of historical lore but 
would be welcome: only all must subserve tlui one purjiose. 
of interpreting Scripture; and Fathers, Councils, and what 
not, could be cited not as authorities, but only as witiu^sses. 
This understanding as to the dtitermi nation of doctrine by the 


1 Tt ouj^ht to 1)0 renioinbcreU too that 
all these persons haxl been noininateU 
for the Assembly inoi-o tlifin ji year 
before it actually met, ami whilo tlio 
Avar baU not yet bcpfiin. It was with 
flirticulty even then that tljo Commons 
aeee[)tea J)r. Hammond among the 
fourteen nominees ot the Lords. They 


did so only in consequence of the 
“largo testimony of him" given by 
divers of the Ivords, who desirtid tho 
Commons not to ‘ put that disgrace 
upon him” of refusing him after ho had 
bt'on nominated (('ominous Journals, 
Juno 1. 1042). 
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]5iblo (ilono, accompanied as it wns by a nearly nnanimons 
pre-conviction that it was the Calvinistic l) 0 (ly of doctrines 
alone that could be reasoned ont of tlie Bible, was to keep Wui 
Ass(mibly, 1 r(i])eat, pretty much togetlicr from the first in 
matters of creed and tlieology. lor perplexing (piestions as 
to tlie extent and limits of the inspiration of tlie Bilde liad 
not yet publicly arisem to invalidate the accepted method. 
Th(‘.re werc^ tlie germs of such (piestions in the theological 
mind of England, as (dsewlune in Knrop(*. ; and they were 
])(‘rhaps not unrepresented in the tliouglits of some in the 
A.ss(*mb]y. Tlie conditions wen^, however, siudi as to crush 
such thoughts down into secrecy. Only in one form perha])s 
Avas th(‘i*e known to lie represented by some few in the 
Assoiiil)ly a principle of Biblmal interpretation that miglit 
possibly lead to dillerences of theology and to deviations from 
(Calvinism. This was the princi])le of the IniK^r Light,” or 
an intuition of Divine Truth, by the gift of the Spirit, in each 
individual heart. Tliis ])rinciple, not being in confii(d with 
tlie ciirdinal maxim of rrotestantism res])e(‘ting the Bible, 
could liardly be directly o])posed ; but dangers from it were 
foreseen. Tor, once let this ‘Mnner Light” be the best 
intcupreler of Scripture, and the standard of sound doctrine 
would no longer be the distinct objective standard of wliat 
the Bible says, but would tend rather to shift itself into 
each man’s constitutional fervours and excitements playing 
over the Bible in the vague, or over what in it pleased 
him best! 

It was, however, only or mainly on the question of Church 
(ioveriuiicut that the Assembly knew itself from tlie first to 
be divided into parties. Or, ratluir, it was on this question 
that the Assembly, more distinctly than it could have fore- 
seen at first, did divide itself into parties. But that is a story 
for our next Volume, and for which the remainder of this 
Volume must be regarded nu'anwhile as an alisolutoly 
necessary preparation. 
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BOOK IV. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM AND ENGLISH INDEPENDENCY : 
TITEIR HISTORY TO 1613. 

At the tiTii(3 of tlie of the AVestiriinstor Asscinhly 

there wiis a tradition in the Puritan mind of England of two 
varieties of oyanioii as to the form of Church-government 
or discipline that should be substituted for Episcopacy. 


ENGLISH rK’ESBYTEKIANISM. 

In the fii*st place, there was a tradition of the system 
of views known as Pkesbytekianism : — From the beginning 
of Fhizabeth’s reign, if not earlier, there hail been Noncon- 
formists who held that some form of the consistorial model 
which Calvin had set up in Geneva, and which Knox 
enlarged for Scotland, was the best for England too. Thus 
Fuller, who dates the use of the term Puritans,” as a 
nickname for the English Nonconformists generally, from 
the year 15()4, and who goes on to say that within a few 
years after that date the chief of those to whom tliat term w as 
first applied were either dead or very aged, adds, “ Behold 
“ another generation of active and zealous Nonconformists 
“ succeeded them : of these Coleman, Button, Halingham, 
“ and Benson (whose Christian names I cannot recover) 
“ were the chief ; inveighing against the established Church- 
discipline, accounting everything from Borne that was not 
from Geneva, endeavouring in all things to conform the 
“ government of the English Church to the Presbyterian 
Keformation.” Actually, in 1572, Fuller proceeds to tell 

M M 2 
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US, a Prcsbytory, the first in Eii^iaiid, was set up at Wands- 
worth ill Surrey; i.c. in that year a (‘(irtaiii nuiiiber of min- 
isters of the Church of England organized themselves 
privately, without reference to Bisliops or otlier authorities, 
into a kind of Preshyterial consistory, or classical court, 
for the management of the Church-business of their neigli- 
bourhood. The heads of this Presliyteriaii movement, which 
gradually cixtended itself to London, were Mr. Eield, lecturer 
at AV^andsworth, Mr. Smitli of Mitcham, Mr. Crane of Poe- 
hampton, Alessrs. Wilcox, Standen, Jackson, Bonham, KSaintloe, 
Travers, Charke, Barber, Gardiner, Crook, and l^lgcudoii ; Avith 
whom were associated a good many laymen. A summary of 
tlieir views on the subject of Church-government was drawn 
out in Latin, under the title Dm ijfliva ErcJcsla’ ex Dei 
Verho descripta, and, though it had to be ])rinted at (Jeneva, 
bcicame so Avell known tliat, according to Fuller, '' m’luidtfm 
nsura Wandsirovth was as mucli honoured by sonuj as 
sceitudtdn vmtn S((rum by others.'' 

The English Presbyterianism thus asserting itself and 
spreading found its ablest and most en(*rgctic leader in the 
famous Thomas Cartwright (1535 — 1 fi03). No less by ju'actical 
ingenuity than by the pen, he labounal for Presbytery; and 
und(*r his direction Presbyterianism attained sueli dimensions 
tliat, lietween 1580 and 1590, there were no fewcir than 500 
beneficcjd clergymen of the Church of England, most of them 
Cambridge men, all pledged to general agreement in a. revised 
form of the WandsAvorth Directory of J>iscipline, all in jirivate 
intercommunication among themselves, and all meeting 
occasionally, or at apjiointed times, in local conferences, or 
even in jirovincial and general synods. In addition to 
London, the parts of the country thus most leavened with 
Presliyterianism Avere the shires of Warwick, Northampton, 
Rutland, Leicester, Cambridge, and Essex. Of course, such an 
anomaly, of a Presbyterian organization of ministers existing 
within the body of the Prelatic system established by law, 
and to the detriment or disintegration of that system, could 
not be tolerated ; and, when Whitgift had procured sufficient 
information to enable him to seize and prosecute the chiefs, 
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it was, in fact, stamped out. But the recollection of (Jart- 
wriglit and of l*resl)yterian principles remained in the Eng- 
lish mind tlirougli the reigns of James and Charles, and 
characterised the main mass of the more effective and re- 
spectable Puritanism of those reigns. In other words, most 
of those Puritans, whether ministers or of tlie laity, who 
still continued nieml)ers of the Chuixdi, only protesting 
against some of its rul(*.s and ceremonies, conjoiiual with tliis 
nonconformity in points of worship a dissatisfaction with 
the Prelatic constitution of the Church, and a willingness to 
see the order of Bishops removed, and the government of the 
Cliurch remodelled on tlu' Presbyterian system of parochial 
courts, classical or district meetings, 2)rovineial synods, and 
national assembli(‘s. During tlie supremacy of Laud, indeed, 
when any such wholesale revolution seemed hopeless, it is 
})()ssible that English Jhiritanism within the Church had 
abandoned in some degree its dreamings over the Presby- 
terian theory, and had sunk, through exhaustion, into mere 
sighings after a relaxation of the established l^lpiscopacy. But 
the success of the Presbyterian Bevolt of the Scots in 1.038, 
and their continued triumph in the two following }a‘ars, had 
worked wonders. All the remains of native Presbyterian 
tradition in England had been kindled afresh, and new 
masses of English Puritan feeling, till then ac*(|uiescent in 
E[)isco])acy, had l)een whirled into a passion for Presbytery 
and nothing olso. When the Long Parliament, at its first 
meeting (Nov. 1 OdO), addressed itself to the ({uestion of a 
Keform of the English Cliurch, the force that beat against 
its doors most strongly from the outside world of English 
opinion consiste.d, as we have stum, no longer of mere 
sighings after a limitation of Episcopacy, but of a formed 
determination of myriads to have done with Episcopacy 
root and bramdi, and to see a Church-government substituted 
somewhat after the Scottish pattern. What were the dimen- 
sions of this revived and newly-created English Presby- 
terianism at that date, both among the clergy and among the 
laity, wo have alniady tried to estimate (antey pp. PJD, 200). 

Two years more of discussion in and out of Parliament 
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had vastly enlarged those dimensions. The passion for 
Preshytory among the English laity had pervaded all the 
comities; and scores and hundreds of parish-ministers who 
had ke]>t as long as they could within the limits of mere 
Low- Church Anglicanism, and had stood out, in their private 
reasonings, for tlie lawfulness and expcditaicy of an order 
of oflicers in the Clnirch supcudor to that of sini])lc Frcis- 
hyters, if less lordly than the Bishops, had been swept out 
of their scruples, and had joined themselves, even heartily, 
to the Preshyterian cmrent. Thus, wlien the Westminster 
Assembly met (duly 1643), to consider, among other things, 
what form of Clnirch-government tlie l^ndiarnent should be 
advised to establish in England in lieu of the Episcopacy 
which it had been resolved to abolish, the injunction almost 
universally laid upon them by aln^ady-lbrnied opinion 
among the Parliamentarians of England, whetluT laity or 
clergy out of the Assembly, seemed to be tliat they should 
recommend conformity with Scottisli Presbytery. All the 
citizenship, all the respectability of London, for exainido, was 
resolutely Presbyterian, and of the 120 parish-ministtus of 
the city, surrounding the Assembly, only three, so far 
as could be ascertained, were not of strict Presbyterian 
principles.^ 

ENGLISH INDEPENDENCY: — 1. BROAVNISM AND THE FIRST 
BROWNISTS (1580-15»2). 

Nevertheless, amid all this apparent prevalence of Pres- 
byterianism, there was a stubborn tradition in England of 
another set of Anti-Prelatic views, long stigmatized by the 
nickname of Brownism, but known latterly as Indepen- 
dency or Congregationalism. 

Independents and Presbyterians are quite agreed in main- 
taining that the terms ‘ Bishop,’ or Overseer, and ' Presbyter,’ 
or Elder, were synonymous in the pure or primitive Church, 
and applied indifferently to the same persons, and that Prelacy 

1 Fiiller’s Church Histongedifc. 1812), 295 0, 391-2, niid 422-3; ' TlaRarn’s 

II. 480 81, 605, and Ilf. 105 — 121; Const. Hist. (lOtJi edit.), 1. 207 ; Baillic^ 
Neal’s Puritans (edit. 1793), I. 265-6, II. 192. 
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and all its developiiieiits were subsequent corruptions. Hie 
peculiar tenet of Independency, distinguishing it from Presby- 
terianism, consists in sometliing else. It consists in the belief 
tliat the only organization recognised in the primitive Cliurijli 
was that of the voluntary association of believers into local 
congregations, each cl loosing its own ollice-bearcrs and 
managing its own affairs, independently of neighbouring 
congregations, though willing occasionally to hold friendly 
conferences with such neighbouring congregations, and to 
])roiit by tlie collective advice. Gradually, it is asserted, this 
right or habit of occasional friendly conference between 
neighbouring congregations had been mismanaged and abused, 
until the true indejien deucy of each voluntary soidi^ty of 
(Christians was forgottmi, and authority came to be vested in 
Synods or (Jouncils of the oliicc-bearers of the churches of a 
dist rict or province. This usurpation of power by Synods or 
( .^rnncils, it is said, was as much a corruption of the primitive 
(diurch-discipline as was Prelacy itself, or the usurpation of 
power l)y eminent individual Presbyters, assuming the name 
of ‘ Bishops' in a new sense. Nay, the one usurpation had 
yirepared the way for the other; and, especially after the 
establishment of Christianity in the lioman Empire by the 
civil power, the two usurpations had gone on together, until 
the (diiirch b(3canie a vast political machinery of Councils, 
smaller or larger, regulated ly a hierarchy of Bishops, Arch- 
bishops, and I^atriarchs, all pointing to the Popedom. The 
error of the Presbyterians, it is maintained, lies in their not 
])ereciving this natural and historical connexion of the two 
usurpations, and so retaining the Synodical tyranny while 
they would throw off the Prelatic. Not having recovered the 
true original iih^a of an ecdcsia as consisting simply of a society 
of individual Christians meeting together periodically and 
united by a voluntary compact, while the great invisible 
Church of a nation or of the world consists of the whole 
iiiiiltitude of such mutually-independent societies harmo- 
niously moved by the unseen Spirit present in all, Presby- 
terians, it is said, substitute the more mechanical image oJ a 
visible collective Church for each community or nation, try to 
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perfect that image by devices borrowed from civil polity, and 
find the ])erfection they seek in a system of National Assem- 
blies, Provincial Synods, and district Courts of Ih'esbyievs, 
superintending and controlling individual congregations. In- 
de[)end(mcy, on the otlier hand, would purify the aggregate 
Cliun'h to the utmost, by throwing off the Synodical tyranny 
as well as the I'relatic, and rcistoring the complete. ])ower of 
<lisciplinc to eacli particular church or society of Christians 
fornuid in any one pla(.*e. 

So, 1 believe, though with varieties of expression, English 
Inde])endents argue now. But, wliile they tlius seek the 
original warrant fur their views in (he Nciw Testament and in 
the practice of tlie primitive Church, and wliile tln^y niaintaiii 
also that tlie essence of these views was rigidly I'cvived in old 
English Wyclifiisni, and jierhaps in some of the speculations 
wliiidi accompanied Luthers Beformation on the Continerd, 
they admit tliat the theory of Independency had to work(‘d 
out afr(‘-sh by a new process of the English mind in the six- 
teenth and sevent(3enth centuries, and they are content, 1 
believe, that the e.rude immediate b(‘ginning of that j)ro(3(*ss 
should be sought in the opinions propagated, between 1580 and 
1500, by tlie erratic liobeid Brown, a Butlaiidshire man, linid 
at Cambi’idgo, who laid ]>ecome a preacher at Norwicdi. Here 
and there in England by bis tongiH^ dining those ten years, 
and sometimes by i)am])ldets in exile, Brown, who could boast 
that lie liad Inieui “ committed to thirty-two prisons, in some 
of wliicb lie could not sec his hand at noon-day,” and wlio 
eseajied the gallows only through soini^ fainily connexion 
lie liad with the all-])owerful Lord Burleigh, had preaelied 
doid.riiies far more violeidly schismatic than those of Cart- 
wright and the majority of the Puritans. His attacks on 
Pishops and Episcopacy were boundlessly fierce; and the 
duty of separation in loto from the Clinrcli of England, the 
right of any nnmljer of persons to form themselves into a 
distinct congregation, the inufual independence of congre- 
gations so formed, and the liberty of any member of a 
emigregation to })reacb or exhort in it, were among his 
leading tenets. At length, tiring of the tempest lie had 
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raised around liim, he accepted a living in Nortlianipton- 
sliire; and, thoiigli he is not known to have ever formally 
recanted any of Ins opinions, he lived on in his parsonag (3 
till as late as 1030, when Fuller knew liiin as a passionate 
and ratlier disreputaUe old man of eighty, employing a 
curate to do his work, cpiarrelling with everybody, and 
refusing to pay his rates. Meanwhile the opinions which 
he had propagated iifty years before had passed through a 
singular history in tlui minds and lives oi' men ol‘ steadier 
and more persevering character. For, though llrown himself 
had vanished from public view since loOO, the llrownists, or 
Separatists, as thiiy were called, had persisted in their course, 
through (‘X(M*i'ation jiud pt^rsecution, as a sect of outlaws 
Ixwond tlu; ])ah‘. of ordinary Puritanism, and with whom 
niod('rat(‘ Puritans disowned connexion or sym])athy. Oiu*. 
]i(‘ai's of consid(‘i*abl(; nundjers of tlumi in th(‘ shires of 
Xorlblk and Mssex, and throughout Wales ; and there was 
a. c(‘ntral association of them in London, holding con- 
vi‘iitich‘s in the lields, or shifting from meeting-liouse to 
mtHding-house in the suburbs, so as to elude WhilgitVs 
ecclesiastical ])olice. At length, in loh2, the ])olice broke 
in u[)on one of the iiietitings of the London Ihownists at 
Islington; lifty-six of tlu^se w(*ie thrown into diviu’s jails; 
and, some of the Se])aratist leaders having been otherwise 
arrest(;d, therci (uisued a vengeance far more rulhh‘ss tlr.in 
tin*- (Jova*rnment daiHMl against Puritans in general. Six of 
the leaders wen*, brought to the scaffold, including Henry 
PaiTowe, a Gray’s Inn lawyer (of such note among thos(^ 
early Lrownists by his writings that they were also calk'd 
Parrowists), John (Jreenwood, a preachm*, and the poor 
young Welshman, John renry, whose brave and siniphi 
words on his own hard case, addressed before his death to 
Lord Burleigh, thrill one’s nerves yet. All these were of 
Cambridge' training, though IVrnry had also Ixien at (Lxford. 
Others died in prison ; and of the remainder many were 

banished. Among the observers of these severities was 

Francis Bacon, then rising into eminence as a politician 
and lawyer. His feeling on the subject was thus expressed 
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at the time : As for those which we call Brownists, being, 
‘‘ when they were at tlie most, a Very small number of very 
silly and base people here and there in corners dispersed, 
“ they are now (thanks be to God) by the good remedies 
that have been used suppressed and worn out, so as there 
“ is scarce any news of them.” Bacon, doubtless, here 
ex])ressed the feeling of all that was respeetalile in English 
society. For not only Avas it the theory ot Brownism 
intrinsically that the Church of England was a false 
Church, an institution of Antichrist, from whicli all 
Christians Avere bound to separate themselves ; but the 
scurrilities against the Bishops that had been ventiid 
anonymously by some particular nest of Brownists, or their 
allies, in the famous series of Marlin MarpreJatr Trarf,'^ 
(1589) liad disgusted and enraged many who Avould have 
tolerated moderate N oiiconformit 


EN(;Msn INDErENDENOY : — 11. THE ENOLLSH SKJ'AKATLSTS IN 
HOLLAND (1592- 1620). 


Bacon Avas mistaken in supposing that BroAvnism was 
extinguished. Hospitable Holland received and sheltered 
Avhat England cast out. Amsterdam was their first refuge. 
Hithiu’, ])etA\'een 1593 and 1608, there migrated gradually 
a little colony of English BroAAiiists, distiiud from the 
resident Church of England men and the Scottish Bresby- 
terians Avho Avere pretty numerous in the city. They Avere 
pious, mutually critic^al, and full of a ferment of they kncAv 
not AAdiat. History has preserved the names of only the 
chiefs, the elected pastors and teachers of these Brownist 
outcasts in Amsterdam; but they are names not to be 
forgotten. 


1 Fuller’s Church History, Ilf. 62 - 
66; Neal’s Puritans, 1. 328 — 333, and 
468 — 486 ; Hanbury’s Historical Memo- 
rials relatiiiff to the 1 n<lcpen<lents, 
Vol. I. (1839) pp. 18 -83 ; Fletcher’s 
History of ln<lepen(lcncy (1847), IJ. 97 — 


206 ; Wilson’s History of Dissentiniif 
Churches and Meeting-houses in London 
(1808), I. 13 -20; Bacon’s 
on a lAhel (1592), in Bacon’s Letters 
and Life by Spedding, Vol. 1. )>. 166. 
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Francis Johnson, wlio had been pastor of tlic suppressed 
Loinlon congregation, and the friend of Barrowe, Greenwood, 
and Beniy, was the first pastor of the Amsterdam congrega- 
tion of Brownists, and was assisted by Henry Ainswurtli, 
as doctor or teacher. Johnson was of Cambridge education, 
and liad l^een in orders in the Church ol* England. (Jf 
Ainsworth’s antecedents notliing is known ; wliich is the 
more to l)e regretted as lie was, by universal consent, the 
most profoundly learned of all the Brownists, and a man 
of fine cliaractcr and zeal. He turns up in Amsterdam in 
1593, '‘living upon ninepence a week and some boiled roots,” 
but recommending himself to the booksellers and printers 
by his knowledge of llcdmiw. Later arrivals in Amsterdam 
than he and Jolinson were — »Tohn Smyth, who had been 
a, elmgyman in Lincolnshirc before joining the Brownists ; 
Henry Jacob, of Oxford training, who had been a clergyman 
ill Kent ; Itichard Clifton, formerly rector of Babworth in 
Nottiiighamsliire, and then a Separatist preacher at Scrooby 
in tlie same county; and John Robinson, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and lirst a (dergyman in Norwich, and then Clifton’s 
collt'ague at Scrooby. Thus in IG08 there were six Separatist 
or Brownist ministers altogether in Amsterdam. 

The six proved too many for one town. There were splits 
and controversies among them on this ])oint or that, Smyth 
in particuhir tending to Arminianism and Anabaptism. 
ILmce at length a dis[)ersion. Ainsworth persevered in 
Amsterdam, priiaching, publishing, and highly respecited, till 
his death in 1 (>22 ; Clifton also remained in Amsterdam, 
whiTC he died in IdlO; Johnson, after remaining for some 
time in Amsterdam in o})])osition to Ainsworth, removed to 
Emden, where there is little farther trace of him or his 
congregation ; Jacob went to Middleburg ; and Smyth and 
Robinson wxmt b) Leyden, though Smyth retained some 
hold on Amsterdam. These two last may be follow^ed a 
little fartlicr. They re})resented between them the split 
that had already begun to declare itself among the English 

Brownists in Holland. The essence of the question 

seems to have been wdiether that original tenet of Brownism 
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sliould be retained in its full vehemence which denounced 
tlie Cliurch of England as an utterly false and abomi- 
nable Church, all whose ordinances were null and void. It 
was mainly this tenet that made the difference between the 
moderate Puritans or lh‘esbyterians and the llrownists; and 
tlie latter were called Separatists on accjount of it. Now, 
Smyth, adhering to the tenet, had ])ushed it to a logical 
consecpience not ventured on by the Separatists before him. 
If the ordination of the Church of England were rejected, 
so that her ministers had to be rcordained when they b(‘(ainie 
2)astors and teachers of Se[)aratist congregations, why was 
the baptism of the Church of England accounted valid, 
why were not members of that (diureh rebaptized wheii 
they became S(‘pa,ratists ? Through the ]m:)Si‘('ution of this 
(piery, aided by other investigations, Smyth had develo})ed 
his Separatism into the form known as Anal)a])tism, not 
only recpiiring the rebaptism of members of the Cliurch of 
England, but rejecting the ba])tism of infants altogether, 
and insisting on immersion as the proper Scriptural form 
of the rite. '‘The Separation,” he wrote, "must either go 
" back to England, or go forward to true Baptism : all that 
" shall in time to come sei)arate from England must separaU^ 
" from tlie baptism of England; and, if they will not separate 
" from the bajitism of England, then* is no reason why tlicy 
" should separate from England as from a false Church.” It 
was even .said that Smyth, to make sure there sliould b(^ no 
flaw in his own baptism, had performed the rite on himself ; 
and he accordingly figures in satires of the time as " Smyth, the 
8e-Baj)tist.” Certain it is tliat the obscure congnigation he 
formed in Leyden, or shifted between Amsterdam and Leyden, 
was one of extreme Separatists, who were also Bajitists, 
and with peculiarities besides in their doctrines and wor- 
ship. Of this congregation he was ])astor till his death in 
1010, when he was succeeded l)y a Thomas Ilelwisse, one 
of their oldest members, a plain man, of pragmatic notions, 

and (j^uite self-taught. Meanwhile, side by side with 

Smyth, and in constant controversy witli him on Baptism 
and other points of difference, John Eobinson had formed 
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ill Leyden a much more flourishing congregation on broader 
principles. Eobinson’s place in the history of Independcmiy 
is, indeed, especially important. Though he seems to have 
been a rigid Brownist, or Barrowist, when he went into 
exile, a natural breadth and liberality of mind, and fartlier 
study and experience, had led him to a more moderate view 
of the duty and rights of Separation. Wliile lioldhig that 
the errors and defects of the Churcli of England and of the 
otlier 'Reformed (fliurches were so serious as to justify and 
nujuire the formation of separate congregations, lie would 
not join the extreme Separatists in denying that these W(*rij 
tru(^ Churches; on the contrary, be defend(‘d and practised 
(flirislian intercourse with them as far as might l>e. For 
“myself,” he wrote, “thus 1 believe witli my beart before 
“ God, and profess with my tongue before tlie world : That I 
''have one and the same faith, hope, spirit, l>aptism, and 
Lord, which T liad in the Church of England, and none 
‘'other; that 1 estcHun so many in that ChurcJi, of wliat 
“ stat(* and order soever, as are truly partakers of that faith 
“ (as I account many thousands to be) for my Christian 
“ bretliren, and mysedf a fellow-member with them of that 
“ mystical Body of Clirist scattered far and wide throughout 
“the world.” Hence h(^ would attend Church of England 
places of worship, if no other were at hand, with the fullest 
friendliness and affection, and he would admit members of 
that Church to communion in prayer and hearing the Word, 
though not in express “ Church-actions.” Henry Jacob had 
taken a similar view of the (piestion of ^ejiaration ; but 
Ivobinson's advocacy was so much more public that it was 
identified with him, and lie was spoken of as the author 
of a theory which might be called S(n}ii-f^r])ar((liwL Then, 
on various points, he helped to give dignity and precision 
to the systmn of the Separatist Church-discipline, till then 
called Brownisrn. That name he abjured, and advised all 
his adherents to abjure, as a mere term of obloquy, tending 
to conceal the claim of their system to an authority in 
Scripture and in the history of the primitive Church. 
He argued that claim afresh. “ He maintained that every 
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“ cliiircli or society of Christians had complete power within 
“ itself to choose its own officers, to administer all Gospel- 
“ ordinances, and to exercise all acts of autliority and dis- 
“ ciplino over its members ; consequently that it was inde- 
“ pendent upon all classes, synods, convocations, and councils. 
“ He allowed, indeed, the ex])ediency of these grave as- 
“ sernblies for reconciling differences among churches, and 
“giving their friendly advice, but not for the exercise of 
“ any authority Avithoiit the free consent of the churches 
“themselves.” In a still more intricate question, which 
had arisen among the Anglo-Dntc.h Independents, Kobinson 
had assisted to a decision. Within ea(ih congregation or 
society of Christians, wIko’C should the ])Ower lie., or how 
should it be distributed ? After tbe members had elected 
their officers, was the power to be in these officers, as 
the congregational eldership or presbytery, or was the voice 
of the whole body of the inemb(irs still, in the last resort, to 
determine all matters affecting the congregation, including t lie 
deposition of officers ? A strife having occiiiTcd on this vital 
question in the Amstci'dam congregation, Tlobinsou from 
Leyden had suggested a })ractical compromise, but still on the 
])rinciplc that tbe power in each congregation belonged 
ultimately to the whole body of the members. In this 
view he had Ainsworth with him, and also Jacob ; and it 
passed as an acce])te(l article into the creed of Independency. 
In short, so active was Kobinsoii in writing and scheming 
as well as in preaching, so powerful were his qualities of 
liead and heart, and so strongly did lie impress himself 
in all ways upon the new Chnrcli-discipline foi’ming itself 
among the English exiles in tlie Dutch towns, that lie is 
regarded to this day as the real founder of modern Inde- 
pendency, or Congregationalism proper. He died at Leyden, 
jMarch 1, 1024-5, at the age of fifty years, greatly regretted 
not only by his own people, but also by all the Dutch of 
the city.^ 

1 Ilanbiiry’s Memorials of riulcpon- Disscntiiipf Churches of Tjondoii, T. 
dents, J. 83—389, and 4/i7 4()3 ; 18 — 36; Ivimey’s Jlistory of the 

Fletcher’s History of Independency, II. Ilaptista, Vol. I. (1811) pp. 113— 122 ; 
207— 2‘Jl, and HI. 1 — 26; Wilson’s Neal’s Puritans, II. 43— 40. 
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ENOL1SU INDEPENDENCY : — llf. SEPARATIST CONCIRECJATIONS IN 
LONDON, ET(.\ (1G10-1G32). 

Wliilc Holland was tlius sliclteriiig the Separatists, extend- 
ing to them the same hospitality that she gave to the Prc's- 
hytcniaii exiles from Scotland and England who also lived 
ill lu‘r towns, and nursing their principles into theory and 
system, and affording them room even for schisms and diffe.r- 
cnces among themselves, England was not (piite rid of them. 
Tlirongli the reign of James their pamplilets and treatises 
were imported from Holland, and ke])t up tlie excitement 
about what was still calhnl Itrownism. Their divisions and 
controversies among tlimnselves w(‘re Inward of witli satisfaction 
by orthodox Church-of-England men, and even by moderate 
Puritans, as ])roving to tlui world the ruinous tendency of 
th(‘ir main piineijde of Separation; and Smyth’s la])se into 
Anahaptism and oth(;r heresies was dilated on half with 
glee and half with horror. Among the chief dmiouncers of 
tlie Ih’ownists was llishop Hall, not yet llishop, l)ut only 
rector of a pnrisli in Essex. His Corniium Apologie of the 
Chvrch of Knglanil againM the Broomists, pulJished in 1610, 
was but one of several writings of his on this sul)ject. In 
one of these, addressing Smyth and Tiobinson as ringleaders 
of the late Separation,” he bids them compare the England 
they had leJt with the new country they had chosen. “Lo ! 
'' there a common harbour of all opinions, of all lieresies : here 
“ you drew in the free and clear air of the Gospel, without 

that odious composition of Judaism, Arianism, Analxiptism; 
“ there you live in the stench of these and more.” Nor was 
this mere fighting with windmills. Although the more 
prominent Separatists had been driven abroad, wrecks of their 
following had remained in England, meeting secretly in 
conventicles as they had done in Elizabeth’s time, and 
giving trouble to Archbishop Bancroft, the diocesans, find the 
civil authorities. At length, the strict Bancroft having been 
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succeeded in the Primacy by the comparatively mild Abbot 
(1(311), two bands of tho exiled Separatists ventured to re- 
turn from Holland and form congregations in Hjiidon. First, 
in or about 1(311, there came over the broken remains of 
Smyth’s Leyden or Amsterdam sect of extreme Separatists, 
or Baptists, led by their new pastor, Thomas Helwisse, and 
by an assistant of his, named Jolin Miirton. Thus was 
formed, in some oliscuro retreat in London, the exact ]>lace 
not ascmlained, if indeed there was any fixed j)la(;e, what 
is now regard(id as the first society of (huuiral Lajitists 
in Kngland, v.r. of those Baptists who ])r()iess a theology 
rather Arminian than Calvinistic. About five years later, 
or in 1(31(3, jMr. Henry Jacob returned from Middlebiirg 
with some of his friends, and, after nnieli c(nisiilla,tion, 
established in liondon another OongregationaJist cliureh, on 
the mihler prin(a[)les of Separatism agreed upon Injtween 
him and Robinson. This, ac(;ordingly, is generally sjjokim 
of as tlie first [ndc])endent church in London, though llel- 
wisses Ifaptist chiii’ch, in respect of its discipline, was also 
on the Independent [irinciple. Jacob continued to be ])astor 
of the cliurch whicli he had founded till 1()24, wlam he 
emigrated to America at the ag(i of over sixty, leasing as 
his succe.ss(.)r a John Lathorp, a Cambridge man, who had 
renounced orders in the ( Jiureh of England. Tho diflicultii's 
of Lathor[) and his little congregation increased after Charles 
had come to the throne, and es])ecially after Laud had become 
Bishop of London (1(328). For a year or two they contiived, 
by shifting their places of meeting, to avoid detection ; but 
at length, April 29, 1()J2, they were pounced u])on by Laud’s 
oflicers in a house in Blackfriars, and forty-two of them, 
including Lathorp, Avere thrown into prison. Laud’s influence 
in Church and State being supreme, and even moderate Ihiri- 
tanism or I*resbyterianism being under lian, it seemed d 
fortiori as if Independency or Separatism would be stamped 
out in England, and there would be no refuge for it but in 
Holland.! 

’ TLinbury’s Memorials, T. 18.5 don, T. 30, and 39, 40; Tvimoy’.s Bap 

Wilson’s Dissenting Churches in Lon- tists, I. 122, and II. I)03--50(). 
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ENGLISH INDEPENDENCY: — IV. THE NEW ENGLAND EMIGRA- 
TION, AND CHURCH OF NEW ENGLAND (1C20-1640). 

Not SO ! Populous Holland, with its towns and canals, 
was still at hand ; but there was now another and wider 
refuge for Separatists, and for persecuted opinions of all sorts, 
in the world beyond the Atlantic. 

“ Why do you not take yourselves off to Virginia ? ” had 
been the taunt to the more troublesome English Puritans 
almost from the beginning of the reign of James, when mueli 
of the coastline of tlie present United States was still 
vagiudy known by the name of Virginia, originally given to it 
by JIaleigh. Some i’uritaiis had actually been anumg the first 
settlers in this Virginia in 1G08, and more would have gone 
if they had not beim stopped by Bancroft. Not till about 
IblT, by which time what had been called ‘'North Virginia’' 
had begun to acquire the special name of Nmv England, does 
the notion of a colonization of those parts by Puritans in tlie 
mass appear to liavc dawned fully on any mind. It dawned 
first among the English Independents in exile in Holland, 
and chielly among those of Kobinson's congregation in Leyden. 
Although they had prospered in TIollaiid, or at least managed 
to live there, they felt it “grievous to live from under the 
]m)tection of the State of England;” they could not bear the 
thought of “ losing their language and their name of English;” 
they disliked the laxness of the Hutch in the matter of the 
Sabbath, and feared for the morals of their children in con- 
sequence; and they concluded that, “ if Ood would be jdeased 
to discover some place unto them, though in America,” tliey 
might by going thither “ more glorify God, do more good to 
“ their country, better provide for their posterity, and live to be 
“ more refreshed by their labours, than ever they could do in 
“ Holland, where they were.” Accordingly, after a year or two 
of preparation, and negotiation with the English Government, 
there was founded the famous lirst colony of New England, 
known as The Settlement of New Plymouth (1620). The original 
settlers of this colony, the first Ihlgrim Eatliers of America, 
VOL. II. N N 
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were an express cletachmeiil of Independents from Holland, 
with Olliers from England, organized liy Eobinson. They 
were sent across the Atlantic, as we have seen (Vol. I. 397, 
380), with his blessing, and with his parting instructions 
for the preservation of their Independency. He would 
have gone with them himself, but for fear that the English 
(Government would in that case have drawn back and pre- 
vented tlic emigration at the last moment. It was his inten- 
tion, however, to follow when he could, and cast in his lot 
with the infant colony. That intention never took effect, and 
Robinson died in Holland while the colony was still struggling 
in its l)eginnings. Eut (he men who superintended those 
beginnings were Robinson’s emissaries, and imbued with his 
s])irit; and, wlien the news of his death reached the colony in 
the fifth year of its existence, just as prosperity was beginning 
to reward the hardships and toil of the four ]ireceding years, 
those who liad so recmitly |)arted from him gath(U’ed together 
in their rude dwellings to speak of liirn, and there was sorrow 
that the one man of all the world to whom tlie rising society 
owed its origin, and whom it had longed most to welcome 
into tlie midst of it, had died Avithout beholding the work 
of his hands4 His chief su])stitute in the colony, and long 
its leading teacher, was William Brewster, a man somewhat 
older than Robinson, originally one of the English Separatists 
in Nottinghamshire, and afterwards a venerated elder in 
Robinson’s church in Leyden, where he carried on also the 
business of a printer. He had studied at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and liad been in employment about the Englisli court 
in his youth. 

From the landing of Robinson’s first little company of 1 02 
emigrants from Holland and England on the American coast 
(Nov. 1G20) to the meeting of the Long Parliament (Nov. 1640) 
was a period of exactly twenty years. During those twenty 
years, and especially after Laud’s ascendancy in Church and 
State had made the condition of the Puritans in England 

^ If anbury’s Memorials of Indepen- Enj^land, Vol. I. (1859) pp. 145—172, 
dents, 1. 389—403 (where there is a list and pp. 224-6; Fletcher’s Hist, of In- 
the forty-one first adult male dependency, III. 78, 79. 
colonists) ; Palfrey’s History of New 
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more and more precarious, the emigration had gone on a])ace. 
Laud, indeed, did all he could to frustrate it, and to Iceep the 
Puritans at home to be dealt with, just as he tried, through 
the Dutch Government, to reach and control the I^higlish 
Separatists in Holland. Still, year after year, coinpani(‘S of 
English Puritans contrived to ship themselves oft' for llic 
New World, intermingled with detachments of the residuary 
exiles in Holland, who had learnt to think of America as a 
more desirable refuge. Tn a satirical ballad of the year 1G39 
the advantages of New England are thus set forth by an 
English Puritan supposed to be addressing liis neigiibours : — 

My brethren all, attend ye. 

And list to my relation; 

This is the day, mark what I say, 

'l ends to your renovation. 

Stay not among the wicked, 

Lest that here witli them you perish ; 

Put let us to New England go, 

And the Pagan people cherish. 

Then for Truth’s sake; come along, come along ; 

J.eave this place of superstition : 

Wer’t not for we that Prethreii he, 

You would sink into perdition. 

There you may teach our hymns too 
Without the law’s controlment ; 

AVe need not fear the Pishops tliere, 

Nor spiritual courts’ enrolment. 

Tlie surplice shall not fright us. 

Nay, nor superstition’s blindness ; 

Nor scandals rise when we disguise, 

And our sisters kiss in kindness. 

Then for Truth’s sake come along, 

For company I fear not : 

There goes my cousin Hannah ; 

And Keuben so persuades to go 
My cousin Joyce, Susanna, 

AVith Abigail and Faithful ; 

And Puth no doubt will come after ; 

And Sarah kind won’t stay behind, 

My own cousin Constance’ daughter. 

Then for Truth’s sake come along, &c.^ 

^ Quoted in Hanbury’s Memorials Songs relating to the Ifito times : Ry 
(II. 41) from “ The Rump ; or, an Exact the most eminent Wits, from no 1039 
Uollectiun of the choicest Poems and to 1601 ; ” imhlished 10o2. 

N N 2 
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This is a ribald representation of what was a most serious 
and momentous fact. In the twenty years under notice, it is 
calculated, about 300 ships, carrying 4,000 families, at a cost 
of 200,000/., had gone over from English and Dutch ports, so 
that in 1640 the total immigrant population of New England 
consisted of 21,000 or 22,000 persons. By that time this 
sturdy little population had spread itself, in rough towns 
and villages, mostly with names taken from the dear English 
towns at home, along its selected portion of the American 
coast, seized or partly bought from the native Indians. It 
had also, in some consistency with the charters under which 
it had come out, but partly also on the spur ot will and 
convenience, organised itself territorially into four distinct 
bodies-politic called Colonies, with one or two outlying settle- 
ments, not recognised yet as Colonies, but called only Planta- 
tions. It may be v^ell to present to the eye a kind of word- 
map of the infant New England that had tlius formed itself, 
with a digest of liistorical particulars to the year 1640 : — 

THE FOUR COLONIES. 

I. New Plymouth, founded 1620. — This colony, schemed by 
Robinson of Leyden, and founded by liis emissaries and their 
associates from England, remained of small dimensions. Probably 
not more than 3,000 souls out of the total of 22,000 in New 
England belonged to it, aggregated chiefly in the original town of 
Plymouth, hut with other incipient townships in the neighbour- 
hood, such as Duxhnry and Marshfield, The constitution of the 
colony was democratic, i,e, the ultimate power was in the whole 
body of the admitted freemen of the colony, meeting periodically 
and determining matters by a majority of votes ; the right to 
admit new-comers to the franchise, however, resting with thos(i 
already in possession of it. The executive was in the hands of a 
Governor,, with Assistants,, elected annually by the freemen. The 
following is the list of the Governors of tlie colony from its com- 
mencement till 1640; — John Carver, one of Robinson’s deacons 
at Leyden (1620 — 21) ; William Bradford, also one of Robinson’s 
flock, and originally from Scrooby in Nottinghamshire (1621 — 32) ; 
Edward Winslow (1633) ; Thomas Prince (1634) ; William Brad- 
ford again (1635) ; Edward Winslow again (1636) ; William Brad- 
ford again (1637) ; Thomas Prince again (1638) ; William Bradford 
again (1639 — 43). The governorship, it will be noted, often came 
back to the same hands, and Bradford’s tenures of it were long, as 
well as frequent. 
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11. Massachusetts, or Massachusetts Bay, founded 1629. — ^Tlie 
original founders of this colony, immediately north of that of New 
Plymoutli (both colonies lying within what is now the State of 
Massachusetts), were a mixed body of emigrants from England, but 
chiefly Puritans of the moderate or Presbyterian type, as distinct 
from the Separatists. Mr. John White, minister of Dorchester, 
known among the Puritans as “ Patriarch White,” had taken much 
interest in the foundation. The colony, reinforced by fresh arrivals, 
liad by the year 1640 much outstripped that of New Plymouth in 
size, and may have included as many as 1,4000 souls out of the total 
of 22,000 constituting New England. The original settlement of the 
colony had been Salem ; but, as the colonists increased and ranged 
out in quest of sites, some score of other townships had been 
formed, including Boston^ Cambridge, Li/niiy Concord, Ipswich, 
Watri'town, Charlestown, llingham, Dorchester, and Roxhury. Of 
all the towns of the colony Boston had become distinctly tluj 
capital, or seat of governiuent. That government was on very 
much the same popular or democratic mode;! as had been adopted 
in New Plymouth ; with this important difference, that in Massa- 
chusetts Church-membership was a condition of the franchise. The 
executive was in the hands of Governors, Deputy-Governors, and 
Assistants, elected annually; and the following is the series of the 
earliest Governors : — John Winthrop the elder, a Suffolk man 
of old family, educated at Cambridge, and trained for tlie law 
(1629— 33); Thomas Dudley (1634) ; dohn Haynes (16.35) ; Henry 
Vane the younger (1636); John Winthrop again (163.7 — 39); 
Thomas Dudley again (1640). Winthrop was the great man in 
the formation of Massachusetts, though Vane’s brief visit to the 
colony and his year’s governorship are worthy of rocollectiom 
in. Connf:cjticut Piveu. — This colony, considerably to the 
south and west of Massachusetts and New Plymouth,, was the result 
of a movement out of these colonies, in search of richer lands, 
which had begun about 1635, There had been much lighti^ with 
the Indians in establishing the new colony ; and it Ivad attained no 
great dimensions in 1640, numbering then pei;haps less than 
2,000 souls. Saybrook, at the mouth of the Coi^necticut, and 
Wethersjldd, Hartford, and Windsor, higher up the river,, were 
among the first towns, ’fhe government was substantially as in 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, but without the Massachusetts rule 
requiring Church-membership as a qualification for the franchise. 
The executive consisted of Governors, Deputy -Governors, and Magis- 
trates, elected annually. The first Govejoio?'^ elected in 16*39, was 
John Haynes, who had been Governor of Massachusetts in 16.35 ; 
the second, elected in 1640, was Edward Hopkins. 

IV. New Haven. — ^This name was first given to a single town or 
settlement founded, in 1638, at what had till then been called 
Quinnipiack, on a lino harbour in Long- Island Sound, thirty miles 
west of Connecticut Piver, and verging on what were then the 
Dutch possessions in America. The founders were a small society 
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of persons, mostly traders from London, and of some means, who 
had not found things quite to their mind in Massachusetts, and 
wanted to try a polity on tho strictest Scripture principles. Cithers 
and otliers of similar views following pretty fast to the same part of 
the coast (now included in the State of Connecticut), Milford^ Guil- 
ford^ G^renirich, and Southhold in Long Island, were founded, in 
addition to Xeu) Ilav^n. Lheso townships, numbering perhaps less 
than 2,000 souls in all in lOIO, were for tho present distinc^t, each 
as a little autonomy of freemen duly qualified by (yhurch-memher- 
shij) ; and it was not till IGI.'l that they came definitely together 
under the general name of hlnw IIaykn^, with 'J'heophilus Eaton 
for the first Governor, Practically, however, tho colony existed 
in 1040. 


OUTL Y1 N( I PL AXTATl O N S. 

Not strictly within the bounds of any of the four colonies, but 
distinctly witliin the bounds of New England, there were at h'ast 
two ])at(*Iies or stragglings of English pc)pulation : — (1) Providence 
and lihode Island : These were clustei-s of families, of j)eculiarly 
Separatist opinions, who, finding themselves uncomfortable, and in 
fact under a ban, in Massachusetts and Now l^lymouth, had 
migrated into the country of the Narraganset Indians, then lying 
like a wedge between New Plymouth and Connecticut, and now 
forming the State of lihode Island, Providence Avas the name of a 
tiny settlement so formed on the mainland at the head of Narra- 
ganset Lay in 1G3G ; and the similar settlements of Portsmouth and 
Newport on the adjacent island of Jihodes, then called Aquetmd, 
date from 1G38 and 1G39. These settlements were of a strictly 
democratic type, but without the conm^xion of the franchise witli 
(Jhurch-ni(‘nibership. (2) To the vague north and north-east of 
^Massachusetts, in the country now forming the States of New 
Hampshire and Maine, were similar stragglers. Dover, dating from 
as early as 1G31, received subsecpient increase; and Kxetcr Avas 
founded ])y a f(iw families from Iloston in 1G31). Massachusetts 
claimed the lands Avdiere these plantations stood, but they Avero 
virtually independent. 

Such was infant Nfav England, separated by the Dutcli 
settlements of Npav Netherlands from the older and mon^ 
soutlierri division of England’s American possessions known 
as VjiJGiNiA. Now not the least distinction of this Nkv/ 


^ My chief authority for tlie facts I 
have cotulcnsed in this account cif New 
England as far aa Idle is Mr. Falfroy’a 
History of New England :Vol. I. throuj^li- 
out, with II. 

I»[». 1 - :j4.^/i»aTfrey j^ives a 


there is a map, suiting? a ratlior later 
date, in Cotton Mather’s ‘‘ MatynaHo 
(.%rhti Aiwriaiiui : or, Ecclosiastical 
History of Now England from 1620 to 
1608” (folio, 1702). 
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England from Virginia, from ilie motlier-coiiiitry wliicli 
had given birth to both, and from all other lands then 
known in the world, lay in the iiecnliar Cliiirch-organizatiun 
which it had universally adopted. That organization was 
not Prelatic, was not Presbyterian, but was according to tlie 
system of Indepondency or Congregationalism, .as it had been 
imaged forth by the early Separatists of England, and aftca- 
wards matured by the English Separatists in irolland, and 
especially by Eobinson of Leyden. As this lact was to be of 
great conse.quence, not oidy in tlie history of Englisli America, 
but also in the history of England herself, it deserves fartliei* 
elucidation. 

]^(iw Plymouth, tlie first of the English coloniiis, liad been 
a foundation expressly in tlu? interests of rnd(‘])end(aicy, and 
mainly of the Eobinsonian Independeuey. The venerable 
William Brewster, Eobinson’s substitute as the s]»iritual 
leader of the colony, lived on in Plymouth to 104d, as 
“ Elding Elder ” of the church there, ])erforming for some time 
by himself all the duties of the ministry, except the adminis- 
tration of the sacranumts (which, Eobinson wrote to him, 
would not lie lawful or expedient for one who was but a 
“ Euling Ehleiv’ and not regularly orilained for the ministry), 
but latterly having as'sociated with him, in the nominally 
higher otiice of ‘pastor,” a succession of persons who had 
been bred for that odice in one or other of the English 
Universities. In that colony, therefore, Congregational ist 
arrangements prevailed from the first. In the second, or 
^Massachusetts, c.olony, which did not consist so avowedly ot 
Independents at the outset, but ratluu’ of mixed emigranls 
from England, among whom were a good tew Ihirilans ot 
Presbyterian prepossessions, the same prevalence ot liule- 
pendency might not have been looked for; and, in tact, 
Messrs. Skelton anil lligginson, two silenced Church of 
England ministers, both of Cambridge education, who came 
out as first pastors of the colony, were understood to be 
Presbyterians when they arrived. Whether, however, trom 
the effect of the example and contact ot New Plymouth, or 
from the mere effect of the new conditions of wself-government 
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in knots and townships in which the colonists found them- 
selves, and wliich Congregationalism in Church-matteTs seemed 
to suit, tlie Churcli-disciplino in this colony too became at 
once, and without outcry or opposition, substantially Con- 
gregational is t. And so, by extension, in Connecticut, Now 
Haven, and the outlying Plantations ; which were all in the 
main oll-slioots from IVIassachusetts and New Plymouth. 
Hence over all New England the phenomenon of Church 
Indc[)endency, witli only sucli variations in detail as Church 
Inde[)en(lency might occasion : — Tlic })opulation consisted, 
ecclesiastically, of an aggregate of Christian societies or con- 
gregations, larger or smaller, each perfectly distinct within 
itself, each bound by its own covenant of doctrinal and moral 
aga-eement among all admitted into it, each meeting on 8un- 
(Inys and other days for worship and the sacraments, each 
electing its own officers, and each managing its own affairs, 
including the censure or excommunication of erring memb(irs, 
through these officers, or, on occasion, by the votes of the 
whole body of the male communicants. The i)laee of wor- 
ship for the congregation of each town was the mating- 
houHc of that town, whicli was also used for assemblies of the 
citizens for all kinds of pui)lic business. In fully furnished 
congregations the officers consisted of the radar, or general 
minister, tlie Teacher, or Scripture expositor, Riding Elders, 
associated with these two in the exercise of discipline, and 
iJeaeems, intrusted witli inoney-niatters and the relief of the 
p(jor.^ Jt was always understood that the existence of these 

^ The clearest definition I have fomat of the bodies of the members : — In 
of the natureand reason of these offices, “tlio soul is the faculty of uialor- 
as conceived by the early Indcj)en- ** standing ; about which iho Tcachet' 
dents, is in the Appendix to Robinson’s “ is to bo exercised for a conjinnation 
Apoloff;/, or Explanation of the iVin- “of doctrine. —2. The Will andAffoc- 

ciples of Independency, first printed in “tions, upo^n whicli the Pastor is 

Ifi'io. There, after <lefinin<^ a (Church “especially to work by oxhortation 
to be “ a company of faithful and holy “and comfort.- -3. For that doctrine 
“ pLgple, with their seed, called by the “and exhortation without obedience 
“ VVonl of God into public covenant are unprofitable, the dilgonoo of the 

“ with (Christ and amongst them.selves liuXimj Elder is rcfjuisito for that 
“ for mutual fellowship in the u.se of all “ purpose.— 4. And, as the Church con- 
“ the nnjans of God’s glory and their “ sisteth of men, and they of souls and 

“ salvation,” he proceeds to show Uiat “ botlies, so are the Deacons out of the 

five oflTicos are neces.sary and sufficient “Church’s treasure and contributions 
in every sucli Church, arising from the toproviflc fortho common use.s of the 
con<lition» partly of the souls and partly “Church, relief of the poor, and main- 
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officers did not take away from other meml)ers of the (umgre- 
gatioii tlie right of occasionally propliesying/’ or piil)liely 
exhorting in its meetings. In the names and distrilmtiun 
of the officers, too, there was not strict nnitbrmity, and tlie 
tendency on the whole was to simplification into the three 
orders of Minister or Teaching Elder, Killing Elders, and 
Deacons. The essential peculiarity was that these officers 
Avere officers only in the congregations that had elected them, 
and so long as they were reta-ined by these. Nor had con- 
tiguous congregations any authority over each other. A 
nieinber of one congregation, whether minister or not, might 
''prophesy” in another, if invited; and nalurally this privi- 
leges was exercised liy ministers when away from their own 
churches. There might, also, he meetings of the officers or 
members of contiguous congregations, or the congregations of 
a. whole district, for mutual consultation and advice; and a con- 
gregation, seeing Ji neighbour congi*egation going wrong, might 
remonstrate to tliat elfe(‘t, and even jmblicly disoAvn fellowship 
Avith tlie ofleiuling church. Thero Avas a haziness or variety of 
o])inion as to the proper extent in the system of Indepeiuhnicy 
of this jiractice of confenmcivs or councils among neigh- 
bour churches, some assigning a A^alue to it Avhich othersi 
thought a dangerous concession toAvards Ih’csbyterianism. 
In one point this haziness lietAveen extreme Separatism and 
semi-Separat ism might occasion practical di fficulty. When 
a minister was elected by a particular congregation, Avas his 
ordination to be by that congregation Avithin itself, or 
Avas he to be ordaiiK'd by some ministers of neighbouring 
churches? On the one hand, the rule of the ordination of 
the minister of one church by neighbouring ministers might 
savour someAvhat of the notion, repudiated by Independency, 
that the ministry was a sacred caste among men, traiivsiixitting 
its own virtue by its own inherent poAvers. On the other, 
there Avere reasons of decorum and amity for the co-o])eration of 

tcnanco of officers. — 5. As nro the Lory, T. 380 ; Note.) This fifth Clmrch 
“ Widows to afford unU) tho sick and im- office, that of to act as iiiirses, 

“ potent in body, not able otherwise to seems soon to have vanished troin the 

help themselves, their cheerful and form.al or theoretical scheme, though 
" comfortable service.” (Quoted in Han- not from Church practice. 
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ministers conveniently near in the welcome and consecration 
of the minister wliom any congregation liad just elected. In 
practice the former consideration, retaining the act of ordina- 
tion within eacli churcli, seems to liave prevailed in New 
England, for a time at least. Thus, at the formation of the 
first iMassacliusetts cluirch, that of Salem (July 1629), when 
Mr. Skelton had been duly elected '"pastor’' and Mr. lliggin- 
son “ teacher,” they were, though already ordained ministers 
of the Church of England, re-ordained S2)ecially for their 
new offices; some three or four of the gravest members of 
the church hmt laying their Jiaiids on Skelton’s head and 
praying, and then Skelton doing the same for Ifigginson. 
But, on the other hand, why was not the venerable Brewster 
of New riymoutli ])romoted by his own congregation iiom 
the “ ruling eldership,” which made him practically their 
sole minister for some time, to the full " pastorate ” which 
would have perfected his servi(ies ? Information is dt'ficient, 
and probal)ly New England Independency was gradually 
clearing its own mind on such miiiutiie of its systcuu. One 
can imagine, however, that, as ministers multiplied in the 
colonies, the tendency to co-operation among them would 
naturally show itself, and that consecpiently Independency 
would develope more and more the tenet, always reserv(3d for 
it by Itobinson, that there might be a useful and even wide 
co-ordination of the churches on the principle of mutual 
advice, consultation, and criticism, though not of compulsion 
or synodical jurisdiction.^ 

As many as about eighty minisbu’s, Jilmost all of whom 
had been divines in the Church of England, whether as 
parish-ministers or lecturers, are known to have l)een in New 
England in 1640, distributed, as "pastors” or '‘teachers,” 
among the churches of the seveml colonies.^ This gives 
about one minister to every 280 souls of the population ; so 
that, even if we suppose each congregation to have had both 
a " pastor ” and a “ teacher,” many of the congregations must 

I Pnlfroy’s History of New England, seventy-soven of the original ministers 

II. 41, and I. 231 and 21)5. of New England, with the towns where 

- Cotton Mather, in his Marjnalw they '^ovcrally settled and laboured. 
(Book III. Parti), gives the namo.s of 
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Lave been very small. The following, arranged alplial)etically, 
arc a few of the ministers chiefly deserving notice, in addition 
to those already mentioned : — 

BuLKTiEY, B.D. of (Cambridge, and formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s in that I hiivcrsity ; then minister of a parish in his native 
])e(lfoi*d shire. After twenty years of incumbency in this parish, 
where Bishop Williams connived at his nonconformity, Laud’s vigi- 
lance obliged him to emigrate in 1635, (Kiat, 53. He became 
minister of Concord in iMassachusetts, and lived till 1658-9. A 
book of liis, called The Oospel Covenant ^ was one of the first 
specimens of New England authorship.^ 

(JiiAiUiKS CiTAUNcnv, B. D. of Cambridge, and some time lecturer 
in that Lniversity in Greek and irebrow ; afterwards minister of 
AV'^are in his native county of Herts. Having suffered much for 
nonconformity at home, he emigrated in 16)38, when he was about 
forty-eight years of age; became minister to the New Plymouth 
( Jiurch, in association with Brewster ; but, after a year or two, went 
to Massachusetts. He lived to 1671, attaining higher distinction 
in that colony.'^ 

John (Cotton, B. D. of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Emanuel 
College there ; afterwards, as minister of Boston, Lincolnshire, a great 
man among the fhiglish Nonc.onformists, and much ])crsccuted by 
Laud. In 1633 he escaped with difficulty to Now ihigland, aged 
forty-eight; waiting (or surc^ly it was some parishioner wdio wrote 
it for him !) a copy of verses on the occasion, of 'which this is a 
specimen : — 

“When I think of the sweet and gracious company 
That at Boston once I had. 

And of the long peace of a fruitful ministry 
F or twenty years enjoyed, 

The joy that 1 found in all that lia])piness 
Doth still so much refresh me 
d’hat the grief to be cast out into a wulderness 
Doth not so much distress me.” 

He found, however, a new Boston in the wilderness, the since 
famous Boston of the United States. Becoming minister here, 
ho lived on till 1652, so active, and (his poetry discounted) so 
able, a man in the atfairs of the colony that ho ligures in old 
memoirs of it as the “ father and glory of Boston.” Ho did much, 
indeed, to shape and modify the Independency of New England 
generally by giving prominence to the Bobinsonian proviso that 

1 NoaVn PuntantJ. IT. 204 ; Palfrey, ther’s Mopuilio, Rook III. P.pi 2, 
T. 481 ; Mat, hors Afaonufni, (Miap. XX 111.; Paltrey, I. 54i>-0, and 

Book III. Part 2, Chap. X. 11. 3y8, Note. 

* Noal’s Puritans, 11. 315, 316 ; Ma- 
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there might bo associations of churches for consultation and the 
like. Some thought he pushed this proviso to a kind of practical 
semi-Presbyterianism, and that he was led in that direction by his 
personal talent for negotiation, which needed a pretty wide circle. 
Cotton was a Derbyshire man by birth, stoutish, and of fair ruddy 
complexion. His writings were rattier numerous.^ 

John DAVENroRT, E.J). of Oxford ; formerly minister of St. 
Stepheids, (Johmian Street, London; then, between 1G3J and 1037, 
a refugee in Amsterdam, and preacher there. While in Amsterdam, 
ho became conspicuous as an advocate of Indejiendency, and had a 
controversy on the subject, both socially and in print, with John 
Paget, M.A., who had been minister of the English Presbyterian 
church of that city from 1607, and had been a zealous champion of 
Presbytery, and defender of the Presbyterianism of Ids Hock, against 
the previous Anglo-Dutch 8cparatists, including Johnson, Ainsworth, 
Jacob, and Robiiistm. Thus, when Davenpoit emigrated to New 
England in 1()37, wtat. 40, he had b(*en ])receded by a considerable 
reputation, lie became minister in New Haven, and lived till 1(370.2 

John Eijot, 13. A. of (Cambridge ; afterwards assistant in a school 
at ( Jiclmstbrd in Essex, He came out to iMassachusetts in 1()31, 
in his twenty-eighth year ; preached for some time in Boston ; but 
in 1032 became minister of Roxbury in the same neighbourliood. 
It was while he was in this charge that he began his study of the 
Janguages of tlie native Indians, and so qualilied himself for that 
Apos^tleMp among the Indians to wliicli he dedicated himself in 
1040, and by his labours in which all the rest of his life, including 
Ids translation of the Bible into Indian, he is best remembered. 
The conversion of the Indians was one of the avowed objects of the 
first emigrants to Nhnv England, and Eliot had associates in the 
work ; but no one came up to him. There wus no man on earth 
whom I lionoured above him,” wrote Baxter. He died in lODO, at 
the ago of eighty-six, having resigned his pastoral charge at Roxbury 
only tv/o years before.^ 

Thomas Hooker : a Leicestershire man, once Fellow of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge ; then Nonconformist preacher at Chelmsford, 
F]ssex (where Eliot was his assistant) next an exile in Holland ; 
then again in England under hiding. Ho came to New England in 
1(333, iHat 47, in the same ship with Cotton ; was chosen pastor of 
Newtown (afterwards called Cambridge) in Massachusetts ; but 
removed in 1(33(3 to Connecticut, where he became minister of Hart- 
ford. After having exerted an inlluence in the Church of Now 

' Neal’s Puritans, H. 253; Palfroy, ^ Neal, IT. 253-4; Palfrey, I. 52S - 

1. 367— 9, and II. 4(39 11 ; a memoir .513; Hanbury, I. 324 €t seq. and 526 

entitled Cottonn^ in Mather’s et seq. 

Hook HI. Part 1, Chap 1.; ^ Mather’s Mdqnalia, Hook III. 
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England hardly inferior to Colton’s, he died in 1647, much re- 
gretted, Cotton, who had had dilferences with him, wrote an elegy 
in which he described him as Earel, Viret, and Calvin, the three 
Genevan worthies, all in one, 

‘‘A son of thunder, and a shower of rain, 

A pourer forth of lovely oracles, 

In saving souls the sum of miracles.” ^ 

IIanserd Knollys : born in Lincolnshire 1598 ; educated at 
Cambridge ; master for a time of the Free Scliool of Gainsborough 
in his native county; then in 16!i0 parish -minister of Ilumberstone, 
Leicestershire, by presentation of Jlishop Williams. He resigned liis 
living after a year or two from scruples ; preached about tlie country ; 
became a decided Separatist in 1636; and was driven to Xew England 
for refuge in 1638. He went first to lloston, but, being complained 
of there as an Antinomian, accepted a call to b(i a preacher to the 
])lantation on the northern fringe of Massachusetts. Still his 
extreme Separatism and his heterodoxy on Baptism and other 
points roused clamours against him, and indeed exposed him to 
danger. Ho returned to England in 1611, to lead a career of the 
most unll inching resolution and the most varied fortunes, which 
did not end till 1600, when ho was ninety-two years of ago. Ho 
is one of the heroes of the English Baptist denomination ; insomuch 
that special memoirs of him, with portraits, appear in their Histories, 
and there was recently a IIanserd Knollys Society for the rop\d)lica- 
tion of scarce old Baptist tracts. We shall meet him again in 
England.^ 

Kioiiaud MATTfKR : a Lancashire man, born 1596; educated at 
Brasenose, Oxford ; had been preacluu* at Toxtoth, near Liverpool, 
and twice suspended for nonconformity. Ho arrived in Xew Eng- 
land with his laniily in 163.5, and became minister at Dorchester, 
Alassachusetts. He lived there till 1669, and at his death left four 
sons in the ministry; one of whom. Increase Alather, married a 
daughter of Mr. Cotton of Boston, and became the hither of Cotton 
Mather.^ 

.loHN i^ouTox, B.A. of Cambridge; once curate of a parish in 
Herts. He came to Xew England in 1635, a tat. ; w\as for a few 
months Brewster’s associate in the cluirch of Plymouth ; removed 
thence to Ipswich in Massachusetts ; was accounted, after Cotton, 
the most eminent divine in that colony; succeeded Cotton in 1656 
as Teacher in the church of Boston; and died 1663. The Xew 
Englanders anagrammatized his name JoJiannes Nortoniis into 

^ Neal’s Puritans, 11. 2.54 ; Palfrey, Lon<lon, II. 5G‘2 571; Palfrey, I. 619, 
1. 444—156, and *11. 2G4, with Note ; 620, and 689—591. 

Mather’s Magnaliiif Look 111. Part 1, * Wood’s Athense, III. 832— S3G ; 
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Nonne is honoratus ? and proposed for his epitaph his mere name, 
with this legend underneath it : — 

“ Quia fuerit ultra si quonras, 

Dignus Gs qui nescias/^ ^ 

Ealpii Partridge, prohahly a Cambridge man and silenced 
minister at home, was minister at Duxbiiry in the Xew Plymouth 
colony, and lived there till 1G58. “He must be regarded as the 
clergyman who exerted the most intluenco over the early ecclesias- 
tical transactions of that colony.” ^ 

Hugh Peters. — This celebrated unfortunate was born in 1590 at 
Fowey in Cornwall, where his father was a merchant. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and, after taking his M.A. 
degree, spent some time in Essex, where he became acijuaiiited 
with Thomas Hooker, preached in various places, and married a 
wife who afterwards became insane and caused him much anxiety 
and trouble. Settling for a time in Tiondon, and becoming known 
to Dr. Gouge, Mr. John Davenport, Mr. White of Dorchester, and 
others, he held a lectureship at St. Sepulchro\s, to which “the resort 
grow so great that it contracted envy and anger.” H() estimates his 
hearers at “six or seven thousand whicli might appear incredible, 
but for later instances. Getting into difficulties with Laud, he 
migrated to Rotterdam, where ho formed an English Independent 
congregation, and remained pastor thereof for five or six years. 
Annoyances by Laud, through the English Ambassador, drove him 
from Holland ; and in 1G35 he appeared in Massachusetts, landing 
at the same time as the younger Vane, if not from the same shi[>. 
He became pastor of the church at Salem, and, in conjunction with 
Vane, began immediately to take an active part in the politics of 
Massachusetts. He and Vane were associated with Governor Wiii- 
throp in directing the first planting of Connecticut ; and, after Vane 
left Massachusetts, Peters is still heard of as a leading s[)irit in tlie 
commerce and Htate business, even more than in the Church, of the 
colony. He “ went from place to place, says Wiuthrop, “ labour- 
ing both publicly and privately to raise up men to a ])ublic frame of 
spirit, and so prevailed as ho procured a good sum of money to bo 
raised to set on foot the fishing business.” He thought to end his 
life in New England in such occupations ; but there was another 
fate in store for him.® 

Thomas Shei’ard, M.A. of Cambridge; once lecturer at EaiTs 
Colme, Essex. After having been chased hither and thither in 
England for nonconformity, ho emigrated to America in 1G35, at 
the ago of thirty ; became minister at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
and died there in 1049.“^ 


1 Neal’s Ptiritans, II. 527 ; Palfrey, 
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Samuel Stone ; educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge : had 
been a lecturer in Northamptonshire; came to New England in 
1()33 with Cotton and Hooker; became “teacher'" of the church 
of Newtown (Cambridge), Massachusetts, of which Hooker was 
“pastor;" removed thence, with Hooker, to Hartford, in Connec- 
ticut ; and lived, an intluential man, till 1603. Cotton Mather, in 
his account of Hooker, tells a story of Stone’s cleverness. While 
he and Hooker were skulking in London before their escape to 
New England, a warrant, at Laud's instance, was out for Hooker's 
arrest. The pursuivant came to the door of Stone’s chamber, where 
ho and Hooker were sitting together after a walk. “ Mr. Stone was 
at that instant smoking of tobacco ; for which Mr. Hooker had been 
reproving him, as being then used by few persons of sobriety." 
When the ollicer knocked, Stone, with the pipe in his mouth, WH^ait 
to the door. “ Is Mr. Hooker here f " asked the officer. “ What 
Hooker? " said Stone : “ Do you mean the Hooker that once lived at 
(dielmsford 1 ” “ Yes," said the ofticer. “ If it be he," replied 

Stone, “it is about an hour since I saw him at such and such a 
house in the City : you had better make haste." The man believed 
the ])ipe and went away.^ 

Nathaniel Wahd, M. A. of Cambridge ; formerly Rector of 
Standon Massye, Essex. Driven from England for nonconformity, 
he had arrived in Massachusetts in 1634 at the age of thirty-one, 
and became pastor of the church of Ipswich. He remained in this 
charge, however, only two years ; and during the rest of his stay in 
the colony he assisted rather in its political business. Before taking 
orders in England he had been a Common Law barrister ; and 
hence, when the Massacliusetts colonists resolved to have a written 
Code of Laws of their own, instead of the mere recollection of the 
Laws of England they had brought with them, he was employed to 
prepare it. It was enacted in 1641 under the title of The Body of 
Lifjerti^s, and consisted of one hundred fundamental laws.^ 

'J'lioMAS Welde, probably a Cambridge man. Ho had come out 
to ^lassachusetts in 1632, and had been appointed co-minister with 
Eliot to the church in Roxbury. Ho was of some inline nee in the 
colony, but was to return to England after nine years of American 
expcrienct'., and was to report that exj^erience, in various ways, 
for tile instruction of English society. He lived till after the 
Restoration.^ 

John Wheelwright ; educated at Cambridge University, where 
he is said to have formed an acquaintance with Cromwell. He had 
been a minister in England ; but had emigrated in 1636, and become 
a member of the church at Boston. Immediately he joined a 
certain “Antinomian movement " (hereafter to be spoken of) then 
agitating the colony. Of this movement he became a leader, preach- 
ing and contending in its behalf. At length, after much excitement 

' Palfrey, I. 445, and II. 490 : and ^ Palfrey, II. 22 — 20. 
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and division araon" the colonists, ho was censured, and with other 
ringleaders banished beyond the bounds of the colony. He then 
(1638) transferred himself, with a body of companions, to the 
outlying parts north of Massachusetts (now Now Hampshire and 
Maine), where they founded Kxeter^ and afterwards a town 
called Wells, But in 1644 he made his peace with the Massachu- 
setts people; and, returning to England, he lived on till 1679, to 
be farther heard of on both sides of the Atlantic.^ 

Eoger Wiijjams. — No man in our present list deserves more 
attention than this, or will reappear more interestingly in the sub- 
sequent course of our History. Tlie known facts of his life, as far 
as 1640, are as follows : — He was a Welshman, born in Carmarthen- 
shire in or about 1606, and possibly (though this is but vague 
tradition) related by some link of kin to Cromwell ; for whose 
family name of “ Cromwell ” the name Williams'' was a recognised 
aliaSy used by Cromwell himself as such in some of his juvenile 
signatures. He was educated at Charterhouse School, Tjondon, and 
then at Jesus College, Oxford, which ho entered in 1624. He was 
then a protege of the great lawyer and judge. Sir Edward (Joke ; 
of whose speeches in the Star (Jhamber he sometimes took notes 
in shorthand, and whose kindness to him he spoke of warmly to the 
end of his life. He appears to have taken orders in the Church of 
Emgland ; but he soon became so decidedly a Separatist that ho 
saw no safety except in emigration. ‘‘That man of honour and 
“ wisdom and piety, your dear father," he wrote long afterwards to 
a daughter of Sir Edward Coke, “was often pleased to call me his 
“ son ; and truly it was as bitter as death to me, when Bishop 
“ Laud pursued me out of the land, and my conscience was per- 
“ suaded against the National (Jhurch, and ceremonies and bishops, 
“ beyond the conscience of your dear father, — I say it was as bitter 
“ as death to me, when I rode Windsor-way to take ship at Bris- 
“ towe, and saw Stoke House, where that blessed man was, and 
“ durst not acquaint him with my conscience and my flight." He 
arrived in Massachusetts in 1631, aged about twenty-five ; and, his 
reputation having gone before him, he was unanimously chosen 
Teacher at Boston (two years before (Jetton came to take that j)ost). 
Somehow that arrangement did not take eflect ; and, Higginson 
dying at Salem, ho was called to the “ Teachership " of the church 
there, so made vacant. But from the first mf)ment of his arrival 
in New England the country began to ring with his singularities of 
opinion. How strange were these singularities, and how vehement 
a man in the infant New England was Roger Williams altogether, 
may be gathered from the passage in which Cotton Matlier first 
describes him in his Ecclesiastical History of New hkigland, written 
some seventy years afterwards. “In the year 1654," says (Jotton 
Mather, “a certain Windmill in the Low (Jountries, whirling round 
“ with extraordinary violence, by reason of a violent storm then 

1 Palfrey, I. 472 et scq. 
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“ blow in", tlio stouo at longtli by its rapid motion became so 
“ intensely hot as to fire tlie Mill, from w lienee the Haines, beiii" 

“ dispersed by the high winds, did set a whole down on fin^. Ihil 
I can tell my readco* that, above twenty years before this, there 
“ was a whole (country in America like to be set on lire by the 
rapid motion of a Windmill in tin? head of one particular man.” 
So ("ottoii Mather, expressing the opinion of orthodox Kew hhig- 
land revspecting Roger Williams at a time when angry recollection 
of his heterodoxies, and of the perturbation lie had caused in the 
early state of the colonies, was minghid with a sort of vague liking 
for him after all, and a sense that his life as a whole had mit been 
without features that would make him a ]uctares([uc figure for (‘Ver 
in early American liistory. Meanwhile, not fioni ('olton Mather's 
point of view, we have to study the man for ouiselves. Wdiat 
were the heterodoxies that first eame from the windmill in his 
head 1 'Unit the civil magistrate had no right to impose oaths, to 
])unish Sabbat h-hreakers, or to (‘om])el to ebnrch-memhcishi]> ; that 
tlic lands of tlu^ colonists (‘ould not be theirs by any title from 
home, unless they were fairly purchased from the Indians ; that 
im'ctings of mnghboiiring ministers on never so small a scale for 
Si)-(;alled [mrposes of conferenee and discussion perilled iiidividmil 
liberty and the true*, jnimtijile of the ludejiemleney of (diiirchcs, 
and tended to rreshylci ian consociation and tyranny — th(*se, in 
many varieties of ways, were the novelties that broke upon the 
astonished people of Massa'husetts ‘'*’om the [ireaehings and pi'o- 
]>hesy ings of the young AVelshman. !\;rsonally lu' was most likeable 
— sincere to the core, and of a rich, glowing, pinmliarly aiVeethmatc 
niitiiro, which yi’arncd (;veu towards those from whom he dillereil 
puhlicly, and won tlnur estcmi in return. Rut what wia-e they to 
dol Mere religious whimsies th<‘y iniglit have homo with so I’ar 
ill Williams, including even his Individnalism, or excess of Sepa- 
raiisin ; but here wi're attacks on law, property, social order! Por a 
time it was hojied that ri'asoiiings, moderate cmisures, and moral 
])ressure would bring him ronud. Rut, tboiigb be shifted from 
]»lace to ])lace — leaving Salem for a time for New Rlyinouth, Avbero 
he tried to get on with the mild Rrewster, and then returning to 
Salem, vvherci the jieople were so attached to him that they would 
have him to he thi;ir ‘‘jiastor” on the death ot Skelton (Ib'M) — 
yet, as he became more determined in his siiigularitii's, and main- 
tained them by writings, harder measures were nsial. (governor 
Haynes and the magistrates interfered ; and at a (leneral Court of 
the whole Colony of Massacliusetts, held at Ikistoii in Si^ptember 
1()55, this order was ])av«!sed : “AVhercas Mr. Roger Williams, one 
‘‘ of the Eld(*rs of the Church of Salem, hath broached and divulged 
divers new and dangerous opinions against the authority of magis- 
trates, and also writ letters of defamation both of the magistrates 
“ and churches here, and that before any eonvii'tion, and yet inaiii- 
“ tainoth the same without n‘tra(!tion, it is thendbre ordea-cd that 
“ the said Mr. Williams shall depart out of this jurisdiction within 
VOL. Ti. 
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‘‘ six weeks now next ensuing.” The term of six weciks’ grace was 
afterwards extended for his accommodation ; but, as lie was pug- 
nacious still, and his mere removal from Salem or even beyond the 
bounds of Massachusetts did not i)romise the quietness desired, it 
was proposed to kidnap him in a friendly way and ship him back 
to England. This was a process to which the colonists had resorted 
as the simplest and really the kindliest in one or two previous cases 
of refractory obstinates. Having received a hint, however, Williams, 
with his wife and ^xmily, left Salem secretly in January IG.'ib-G, 
and took to the woods. Eor fourteen weeks, with the rokanok(‘t 
Indians, south-west of jNhiw Hlymnuth, in frost and snow, he wan- 
dered about, on foot or by boat, ‘‘jiot knowing what bread or laid 
did mean,” but kindly treated by the Indians, whose language he 
had learnt, and among whom he had some iniluence by previous 
experience. His notion was to find out some suitalde spot for a 
settlement of his own, beyond the jurisdiction of Massacliusctts. 
At last, a suggestion from (lovernor Wiiithroj>, whost*. real regard 
for him was combined with political prudence, detcrmimHl him still 
farther w(‘st, into the country of the Narraganset Indians. I leri‘, 
at the head inlet of Is^airaganset Bay, by the mouth of the Seekonk 
Hiver, ho and his family, with live families who adhered to them, 
founded, in June IGJG, the town of thus beginning 

that plantation of the lihode Island district of whicdi we have? 
taken account in our surmnary of the state of infant New England. 
The lands were scrupulously bought from the Indians; and the 
agreement among the settlers themselves was sucdi that their little 
obscure community was then ])robably the most absolutely demo 
cratic in theory on tlio whole face of the earth. AVilliams, thii 
founder of the settlement, was also its pastor and bsacher. Not 
even so, ho weaver, cut off from the Avorld though h(‘ was, with the 
few most kindred souls of his own gathering to keep him conij)any, 
could lie be at ease with himself or with them. In HiJl) the 
Massachusetts people heard that he. had become a Baptist, having 
first caused himself to be rebaj)ti/<id by a j)oor man named 
Holy man, all the way from iSalem, and having then rebajilized 
his baptizer and some ten more ; tlins cstablisliiiig what was 
practically the first Bajitist Cliureh in America. The Massacliu- 
setts people, though AVilliams was beyond their bounds, could not 
bear of such perve.rsity with indifference. Mr. Cotton of Boston 
and other ministers made com incuts on it ; and, as Williams was 
still nominally a member of the Church of Walcm, of which he had 
been pastor, tliat cburcli, with their new pastor, Hugh I\;lers, at 
their head, showed their sense of the apostasy hy excimimunicating 
Williams, his wife, and some others of the rebaptized, ami intimat- 
ing the fact olIi<a‘ally by letters to tlie various Massachusetts 
churches. But Williams, evim as excornmunicahjd by IMors, was 
not at the end of things. He had his doubts yet. How coukl 
this baptism or re-baptism be right? It was not direct from God ; 
it had not been administered by an Apostle ! Was there any real 
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Clnircli on em'tli ; were tliere imy visi])le onliuaiicos whatever really 
iVoiii Go«l ^ li not, what reinainccl lor one? Wliat but solitary prayiii<.> 
aiul iiKulilatin^, — no delinite certainty, but only a continueG A^kla;/ 
after Ood, if penthaiiee lie inii^ht be found ? And so, at the bead 
of Xarraganset Bay, in what was then t]>e. poor I'rovidenaj Planta- 
tion, but is now tlie main city of liliodo Island State, we leave 
Uo^^n^r Williams for the present. Let the reader fancy him in 
IblO, a man of thirty four, of bolel an<l stout jaw, but with the 
richest and softest eyes, gazing out upon the Bay of his dwelling, 
a s[>iritual (.Tusoe, the excommunicated even of Hugh Peters, and 
the most extreme and outcast soul in all AuHTiea.^ 

(.)f tho.so s(3Vonteen persons, it may be noted, fonrlceii liad 
been l)rcd at the Uiiivcn-.sity of C'aijdjridoe, and only three 
(Davenport, Mather, and Williams) at the Idiivtusity of 
DxI'ord. This was probably the ]»rojH)rti(jri among tin*, tmtire 
body of the sev(Mity or eighty New Kiiglaiid divines of IGlO 
whom tlio seh'eted seventiuui represent ; for C^imhridge was 
and had long been the Alma iMater of Puritans. But the New 
Thighiiulers desired an Alma Matin* of their own, to render 
them iiidej)eiid(mt. of imports from beyond the seas, and yet 
secui'e that their native candidates for the ministry shouhl ho 
sniiiciently learned. They' “dreaded to leave an illiterate, 
ministry to the clinrelies when their present ministers should 
lie in the dust.'’ lienee, in Oetoher lihhi, the foundation, 
^)y the colony" of Massachusetts, of a College at Newtown 
(whose name was couseipienth" changed to Cambridge.) close 
to Boston. The lirst endowment was by a vote of 400/. by 
the Court of tlie (.'olony", a large sum for such a purpose in a 
colony wbiidi had hardly yvt roads, buildings, or bridges ; 
and a citizen, named John Harvard, liaving, at his deatli in 
l.GoS, left his library and 700/. more to the foundation, it had 
a fair start in that year as Harvard Collvtjc, now Ifarv<frd 
Hnircrslf//, the oldest university in tlie United States. Its 
first pi'ineipal was a Nathaniel Eaton, a perfect Orlnlins 
Plagosus, who wius dismissed in 1G40, to make way for a 
su|)erior Cantab, named Henry Duiister. Already schools 
were, numerous in Massachusetts and the other colonies ; and 

^ PiillVey, I. 40a-4*J,'» ; Flaiibviry’.s Roji-cr Williams by Amoricans ; ainoni^ 
Moinorials, 111. 571, Nolo ; CotUm Ma- winch arc Knowles’s (1S34), GammelT.'j 
tiler’s Maf/nafid, Book VII. Chap. II. (1846), and Elton’s (1852). 
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the first printing-press in America, a rickety attachnicnt to 
Harvard College, was at work in 1680. First it printed a 
pulilic document called the Freeman's Oathy tlien a Psalm- 
book, and then (1640) a volume of Poems by ]\lrs. Anne 
P)radstreet. This was the first original work printed in 
America. There had been plenty of rough com])osition be- 
fore, but it was all in manuscript^ 

No less among the 21,000 or 22,000 Tnde])endents, forming 
e7i masse the population of New England, than among the 
thousand or two of English Separatists, whom we have seen 
scattered through a few of the Dutch towns, and outnnnd)ered 
there by orthodox Church of England residents and Scottish 
Presbyterian exiles, there had been, it will ha.V(‘ lu^en observed, 
controversies and divisions. There had been lnd(‘pendency 
outgoing Independency, Separatism beyoiul Sejiaratism, “ la- 
borious orient ivory s[)hcre in splimv.” That is not to Ik* 
wondered at. iMen will dil’fer under any dispensation ; and 
the amount of mutual animosity that may accompany tluiir 
difiereiices will d(‘j>cnd on the things ddfered about, and on 
the temj)erament, education, and self-conti’ol of the contro- 
versialists. Ev(*ii the law of libel at any time in a-ny com- 
munity must- be much a matter of convention. Put, hesi(h*,s 
this, it may be said to belong to tin* very th(*ory of Churcli 
Independency that it shall foster the development of tli(*o- 
logical differences and th(*ir strenuous expression. At lirst 
sight, at all events, what one would (*xi)ect umU*!’ this system, 
from its very nature, would be an in(*reas(*d tendency to 
doctrinal difierentiation, accompanied (uidess foi* some law 
in human nature diminishing animosity in ditfereiujes as 
differences become multiplied) by an increased display of 
animosity over the dilferences. For it is not only the liberty 
of any number of like-minded atoms to form themselves into 
a chinch or sochity that Independency asserts, nor is it only the 
entire mutual distinctness of the societies thus formed. TInne 
is asserted also the right of extreme vigilance by every such 

^ Piilfrey, I. r>48-9, mikI 11. 45-19 ; IVlibncr’s 13il>liof^T.'i])hl(‘.'il (Uiide to Arncritaii 
Literature, xxx- xxxix. 
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society over new admissions into it, and of the freest mutual 
criticism and censure of all once included in it, so that all 
shall he kept to the stri(jt mark of their covenant, and of the 
eotle of their fellows. This aL^enc-y of mutual stimulation, 
vii’ilance, and remonstrance, ending, if need be, in the 
formal censure of an erring brother, his sus])ensioii from 
church privileges, or even his utter ejection and excommuni- 
cation, is that, indeed, to which Independency ])rincipally 
trusts for consm’vataon of purity of faith as well as integrity 
of morals, llcaice, along with the large liljerty of difference 
])rovided by the system, one might expect an increased re- 
senimentof difhireiice. One might expect a cultivated habit 
of fault-finding, .and an unusual licence of inve(‘livc against 
inemb(‘rs of a diflenait communion, and of verbal hue-and- 
cry aft(U' S(*ceding or excommunicated brotliers. This right of 
invc‘cti\a‘, howiwar, of prohilntion of difference under pain 
of being ill thongbt of and ill spoken of, exists, as 1 have 
said, in all communities. It dejiends for the style of its exer- 
cise on the education of the individual and the state of the 
coinamlioual law of libel, and is (piilc a distinct thing from 
civil persecution, or ])rolubition of difference under direct 
legal pimalties to life, limh, or projierty. There may he 
much ])crsonal and social intolerance, much want of charity, 
much mutual oblo(|uv and excommuiiicatiou, where there is 
jierfect legid toleration of the dilferences concenusl. How 
was New Kngland situaUsl in this hist respect ? That there 
wen^ religious disjiutes and differenees in the population has 
.ap})eared sutficiently from our hiogra])hie notices ol a few 
of the leading Xew England ministers. Tlie (jiiostion now is, 
how far tlu^se disputes and dinerenecs wcu'e mere incidents of 
the Church History of the community, exhausted in those 
verbal controversies and mutual censures and (excommunica- 
tions wbieb tlie ])eculiar Churcb organization allowed, and 
(*veii encouraged, and how far they ti’anscended this sphere 
and eiKamntercd civil penalty. Tii other words. Were there 
any directions of theologicail o])inion for which there was 
not legal liberty (wen in New England with all its Church 
Independency ? 
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There were. Although it was for freedom of opinion and 
worship that the Puritans had gone to New England, and 
although, in recollection of this, they tried hard to be tolerant 
of varieties of opinion among themselves, and not to disgrace 
their new soil witli any siicli apparatus of civil persecutions 
and tortures for religious dissent as that from which they 
Iiad tied at home, they could not make up their minds to give 
a cartchlanclie to everything. That they extinguished at once 
several small attempts to import Prelacy and the Liturgy 
among them, laying hold of the otfendi;rs and sending them 
home in the first ship, may be passed over as mere ucts (jf 
self-protection, mere arrests of spies in tlieir camp, while they 
were entrenching themselves in their new ground, and Laid 
liad his schemes for troubling them.^ That they had strict 
laws against Sabbath-breaking, and otli'erwise mixed up in 
their police code as rules of social order what wore really 
Puritanisms, or special interi)rctations of lUblical ideas, may 
also be passed over, as natural in their circumstances, and 
sanctioned by a consent among themselves as complete as 
that which forbade stealing, or fraud, or rioting. AVluit 
cannot be passed over, however, inasmuch as it met with 
protests among themselves, and pointed to imperfections in 
their theory of Church Tnde2)endency, or at least to an in- 
adequate adjustment as yet of their notions of that theory 
with the full principles of Civil Liberty, was their prohiliition 
of several developments of strictly theological or eccle- 
siastical opinion, which could not legitimately be dcscrilied 
as mere sedition, or even as transgressions of tlie essential 
rule of Church Independency itself. 

The theory of Independency being that the collective 
Church in any State ought to consist solely of the voluntary 
concourses of Christian believers within tliat State, drawn 


1 “It wag onco under congiiltation 
^ of the Chief Physicians who wore to 
* take especial care of the Church’s 
Uioalth to send a Bishop over to thorn 
‘ [the New Englanders] for their bettor 
‘ government, and to back him with 
‘some forces, to compel, if he were 
‘ not otherwise able to persuade, 
‘ obedience ; but this design was 


“strangled in the first conception by 
“ the violent breaking out of the 
“ troubles in Scotland.” — So writes the 
Anglican Dr. Peter Heylyn, in his Life 
of Laud (see llanVuiry’s Memorials, 
II. 41-2), and the passage authenti- 
cates Laud’s plans for the New Eng- 
landers about 1637. 
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together by their like-mindcdncss, and forming so many 
different particular churches, each distinct within itself, 
there ensue at once, if one thinks of it, certain curious 
(questions as to the relations of the State to this Collective 
(diurcli. Are there to be no relations whatever ? Is the 
State to allow the concourses to no on within it, taking no 
heed whether they are few or many, active or languishing, 
what proportion of the population is whirled into them or 
remains out of them, or what the concourses do within them- 
s(dves iji the way of doctrine and discipline, so long as civil 
rights and tlie public peace are not violated ? This is 
Church Independency at its purest. This is the Indepen- 
dency which avows the absolute separatedness of the s})here 
of conscience from the sphere of civil polity, of the Kingdom 
oi‘ (dirist from the Kingdom of this World. If, however, 
Church Independency, still retaining the name, stops short 
of this extreme, what questions start up for it to answer ! Is 
the State itself to be in a manner Christian, and, if so, in 
what manner, and by what methods apart from the Church i 
Is it the State/s duty to stimulate the formation of the con- 
courses of believers within itself i Is it to do its best to see 
that all the population are brought within the concourses ; 
or, in other words, are brought to profess Christianity in sonie 
society or other; and, for that ])urpose, is it to have a right 
to look after those who would lurk in the interstices between 
the (‘xisting churches ? As it is the rule of Independency that 
each church admits its own members, and ought to be vigilant 
as to the suflicient faith and grace of those whom it admits, the 
State could hardly be vested with the power of cojnpulsion 
of all into membershi}) with the existing churches, bor lo ! 
though it might drive all to the doors ot these churches, the 
poor wretches would be met at each door with a rejection as 
not qualified for membership. Well then, might there be a 
middle course ? Might the State at least compel a habit of 
church-going, of attendance at some place of Christian in- 
struction and worship, so that all might be brought within 
Christian influences, and have a chance of becoming qualified 
for church-membership somewhere? But will amj kind of 
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church-membership do, or is the State to have the right of 
determining what hind of church-membership shall be satis- 
factory ? There might be concourses of Pagans, Turks, or 
Atheists, calling themselves churches ; and undoubtedly there 
would be such, if membership of some church were compul- 
sory, but there were no limit as to the sort of church that 
would do. Must the allowed concourses in churches then be 
hand fide Christian ? In that case must it not be reserved 
for the State to settle what shall be considered hand fide 
Christianity ? There is an orthodox Christianity, or there 
are a number of forms of Christianity varying so slightly, or 
all so respectably supported, that they may pass collecf ivcOy 
as orthodox ; but there are also heresies, errors, queer boliel’s, 
professed by particular minds, or even l)y consi(U‘rahle 
numbers of persons, as truths painfully derived from the 
Bible, and binding on the conscience of genuine Christians. 
A sensible State government would not be very harsh in its 
judgment among such diversities, and would allow a reason- 
able latitude. But still, if the princi])le were that the State 
had any luisiness whatever with Religion, it would l)c sure to 
find that some of the sets of beliefs offering themselves as 
strictly Christian, and demanding the right of embodying 
themselves in churches, were liarely entitled to that recogni- 
tion, In short, the State would have to exercise a constant 
supervision over the churches formed or forming themselves 
within it, calling for their creeds and articles of agreement, 
and deciding whether they were satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
It would have to see that fundamental error did not arise 
within churches already formed, and that all new churches 
formed were sufficiently of the right sort. 

All these questions as to the relations of Church and State 
liad actually arisen in the history of English Independency, 
and they had been answered by such a rough practical com- 
promise in the institutions of Xew England Independency 
as left that Independency far short of tlieoretical Indepen- 
dimcy at its purest. 

What opinion had been held by the strange Eobert Brown, 
the originator of English Independency, on the subject of the 
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relations of Church and State, or the power of the Civil 
Magistrate in the formation and regulation of churches, it 
might interest us to know. Certain it is that by his best 
known successors, amid all tlieir denunciations of the Chureh 
of England and their expositions of the principle of Congrega- 
tionalrsm, there had been an explicit admission of some such 
]M:)wer. Thus Barrowe and Glreenwood, the first martyrs on 
the scaffold for Separatism, had written jointly in an Epistle 
to Lord Burleigh, “We acknowledge that the Brince ought 
“ to comx>el all subjects to the hearing of God’s word in the 
“ ])ublic exercises of the Cliurch,” adding, “Yet cannot the 
“ Ih’ince compel any to be a memljer of the Church, or the 
“ (fiiurcli to receive any without assurance by public pro- 
“ fi‘ssion of tlieir own faith.” ^ Again Barrowe separately 
had written, “The Prince is charged, and in duty ought, to 
“ see tlio ministers of the Church do their duty and teach 
“ the law of God diligently and sincerely;” and Greenwood, 
“ The magistrate ought to compel the infidels to hear the 
“ doctrine of the Cliurch, and also, with the approbation of 
“ the Church, to send forth meet men, with gifts and graces, 
“ to instruct the infidels.”^ So, even more strongly, Johnson, 
the first pastor of the English Separatists in Amsterdam. 
“ Princes,” he had said, “ may and ought, within their do- 
“ minions, to abolish all false worship and all false ministries 
' whatsoever, and to establish the true worship and ministry 
“ apjiointed by God in his word, commanding and compelling 
“ their subjects to come into and practise no other but this ; 
“ yet must they leave it unto God to persuade the conscience, 
“ and to add to his Church, from time to time, such as shall 
“ be saved.” ^ Nay even Kobiiison, the liberal Bobinson, the 
founder of the Independency which had been most accepted, 
had written to the same effect. “ That godly magistrates, 
he said, “ are by compulsion to repress public and notable 
‘‘ idolatry, as also to provide that the truth of God, in his 
“ ordinance, be taught and published in their dominions, T 
“ make no doubt : it may lie also it is not unlawful for them, 

III. 44. 

3 Qiiotfd Ill 45. 


' Quoted in Hanlmry’s Mom. 1. 52. 

* Quoted in Elotchor’s History of 
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‘‘ by some penalty or other, to provoke their subjects univer- 
“ sally unto hearing for their instruction and conversion ; 
“ yea, to grant they may inflict the same upon them, if, after 
due teaching, they offer not themselves unto the Church.”^ 
There were not wanting, as we shall see in time, protests 
gainst this view of the Civil Magistrate’s power by some of 
tlie other Separatists, contemporaries of tlohnsoii and Itobin- 
son; but that it was tlie view of all those who professed the 
moderate or liobinsonian Tndependency is proved l)eyond 
doubt by the fact that in a formal Confession of Faith put 
forth in lb 16 by the first avwvedly Tndopemdent congri'.ga- 
tion in London, established in that year by liobinson’s friend 
Henry Jacol) on his return from Holhind, there occurs this 
statement : AVe believe that we, and all true visible 

“ cliurclies, ought to be overseen, and kc|)t in good order 
“ and peace, and ought to be governed, under Christ, both 
supremely and also subordinately, by the Civil Alagistrate; 
yea, in causes of religion, when need is.” - 
The Indej)endency carried over to New England being 
substantiidly the Itobinsonian Indej)endency, this view of 
tlie power of the Civil Magistrate in matters of religion was 
inherent in it from the outset. The Church of Ninv England 
in 1640 could regard itself as the first instance ol‘ a Church 
of an entire community established on the system of Inde- 
])endeucy; but still, to all intents and purposes, it was a 
estate Church. Its difference from the State Churches of 
England and Scotland then existing was that it was a 
State Church on the ])rinciple of Congregationalism, whereas 
they were Slate Churches on the pi’inciples of Prelacy and 
Presl)yterianism respectively. Tliis difference was certainly 
not unimportant : it affected very considci-ably the extent 
and mode of the interconnexion between Church and State. 
Thus the churches in New England, to tin* year 1640 and 
beyond, were not upheld, nor their ministers paid, by titlies, 
or from the public funds in any form. Save that they had 


’ Quoted in Fletcher’s History of 301,302; here indeed all the twenty- 
In»lu|>endency, III. 45. eight Articles of the Confession are 

Quoted in Hanbiiry’s Memorial.s, I. given (pi>. 293 — 301). 
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the use of the coinnion meetiii^-liouses in towns (which, 1 
.su])i)ose, were erected at the public expense), the congrega- 
tions paid all the expenses of their worship, including th(‘ 
stipends of their pastors and teachers, out of tlieir own vobiu- 
tajy offerings in tlie churches on Sundays, or out of tliesti 
together with rates agreed upon among themselves. Tliis 
was in accordance witli the doctrine of Iiide])endency on tlie 
subject of the maintenance of ministers, as it liad l)een ex- 
pressed, though with some doubt, in the Confession of tlie 
lirst London congregation of Independents in 1010. “We 
“ believe,” said the 2Gtli Article of that Confession, “tliat tithes 
“ for tlie pastor’s maintenance under th(‘ Gospel Jire not the 
“ just and due means thereof: howbeit yet we do not think 
“ (licse tithes absolutely unlawful if they nunain voluntary; 

but when they are made necessary we think them not so 
“ lawful. The sjime do we judge also of whatsoever other 
“ set maintenance for ministers of the Gospel established ly 
“ tein])oral laws. We grant for the ministers security such 
“ 1 ‘stablished maintenance is best ; but, for preserving due 
“ IVihhIoiii ill the coiigrijgation, sincerity in religion, and 
sanctity in the wdiole liock, the congregation’s voluntary 
“ and conscionalde contribution for their pastor’s sustenance 
“ and niaintenaiice is, doubtless, the safest and most approved, 
''nay, it seemeth the only, w^ay; wdiereAvith the Apostles 
caused their times to be content.” ^ Clearly the accept- 
ance l)y the New'- England Independents of the method so 
indicated did slacken the State’s grip of the Church and the 
Church’s dependence on the State. Nevertheless the New’ 
England Church was a Skite Church after a fashion. I'he 
])ious Puritans wdio had expatriated themselves from criud 
England had no other idea than that of founding in the 
wilderness a commonwealth pervaded and regulated by the 
strictest legislation of the Pible, and every man, w oman, and 
child in wiiich should w^alk, all their lives long, in the ways 
of Ihiritan Christianity. Hence, by an implied fundamental 
compact from the first in all the colonies, regular attendance 
at church was compulsory on every one. As this had been 

1 Hanbury, I. 301. 
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tliii law in England, and was an axiom of the new polity so 
vital that the chance of dissent from it was not dreamt of, 
it liardly recpiired formal statement; but it was positively 
enacted by the law of Massachusetts. Tlie State, tlierefore, 
thronghont New l^jigland, was related to the Church in so 
fur at least that it compelled clinrch-attendance. If it ro- 
irained from also compelling chnrch-mcmbership, tliat was 
])ecaiise such additional comj)nlsion in any open manner 
would have outraged the ])rime maxim of Independency, 
wliicli made the admission of members to any congrcigation 
tlie solemn right of tliat (congregation only. But, indirectly, 
th('re was a compulsion by the State even to this church- 
memlKirship whi(ch it could not itself confer. A jaemium 
was put upon (churcb-membership by j)oliticaI ])racti(a‘ ; 
in other words, civil disabilities and inconveni(m(C(‘s wiuci 
atta(.*hed to the want of it. Thus lioth in iMassa(dnisetts 
and in New Haven church-membersbi]) was a (condition ol* 
thefranchi.se. “ It is ordered and agriMMl that, for the time 
“ to come, no man shall be admitted to the freedom oi' thi.s 
“ body-politic but siucli as are moml)ers of some of the 
“ church('*s within the limits of the same:” such wicnc the 
words of an Act of the General Court of Ma.s.saehu.setts in 
Ifh'll ; and New Ibmui followed the example. Tliere was 
no such expre.s.s(3d rule in the constitutions of New Blymoutli 
and (a)nnecticut (colonies; but there st?ems to have b(Hiii 
tantamount custom. Actually, in ea(di colony, the freemen 
in whose hands the ])()wer lay, who made tliii laws, imposed 
the taxe.s, and transacted public busine.ss of all kinds, were 
tin? ass(;mbled meml;)ers of the churches of the colony. 
Chundi-membership, or ccjrtificab^d religious .soiindmc.ss, was 
the thing most in their h( 3 ads when they were cjdled upon to 
(hecide on the fitness of any one to receive or retain the fraii- 
chi.se. What then ? What but that they, the State, must 
ke(cp their ccye on the churches that conferred this precious 
])rere([ui.site to the franchise, and must see that they were all 
of such a sort that their certificates might be trusted ? And 
so, despite the principle of Congregationalism, the State, in 
various practical ways, was critic and lord of the churches. 
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It had its hands twined in tlieir concerns. It felt itself 
hound, even in State polity, to prevent the forniation of false 
or heretical churches, through which black sheep might 
insinuate themselves into the franchise, and also to exivrcise 
a supervision over churches right in faith at their commence- 
ment, to secure that they did not lapse.' 

Imbued with such notions of a certain inalienable duty of 
the civil power in matters of belief and conscience, the New 
Englanders, though creditably anxious on the whole to allow 
freealom of opinion and speech in tluiir commonwealth, had 
resort (‘d to actual p(‘rsecntion, or .something like it, in their 
tieatment of at least thr(‘e moveimiiits or d(‘V(ilopincnts of 
tliought that liad a])]>eared ;imf)ng them ; — (1.) The .Individual 
'hm of liOf/er Williams, The opinions by which this extra- 
ordinary man ])er]dexed New England society, from the lirst 
moment of his arrival in it, were, as we have seen, various ; 
nor would it ho easy to emlnace them all in one name. One 
of his eccentricities wus his extreme and uncompromising 
Separatism, coiuhnnning the mere semi-Set)aratism of senti- 
ment which the New Englanders had derived from liobinsoii 
and dacob, and protesting, with a heat beyond that of the 
first Erownists, against the least act implying recognition 
of the Oliurch of England as a true (Tiurcli in any sense. 
Aiiotlier was liis plaguy tenet about Indian rights. Both 
these together, however, might have been pardoned in a man 
of such fine genius and such excellmit heart, but for what T 
have cjdled his '' Individualism.” We shall have to take 
more pai’ticular account hereafter of this drift of Williams’s 
speculations ; meanwhile it is enough to say that it con- 
sisted in an assertion of the absolute right of the indi- 
vidual to think and act in religious matters by his own 
lights, and a denial in toto of that notion of the State’s con- 
cern with religion which New England, imitating older 
countries, had permitted to remain at the foundation of lu'r 
polity. Ilis expositions of this doctrine were so fervid, 
and brought him so near to what seemed sedition or the 
preaching of anarchy, that tlie authorities of ^lassachusetts, 

1 Ualfroy, IT. Zi ct soj. ; I. 344 d scfj. 
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as we have seen, first roused all Salem against him, and then 
banished him out of tlie colony altogether to the w ilds of 
Narraganset Bay. (2.) Anahctptism. Even before 1G40 there 
w^ere a few^ Baptists in New England, stigmatized there, as in 
the old world, wdth the name of Anabaptists, in order to 
identify them with the famous German Anabaptists of the 
Iveformation epoch, of whose excesses there w’ere horri])lii 
traditions. Their main diflerence, however, from the Inde- 
pendents among wdiom they were dispersed w^as siinjdy their 
iVnti-l'aedobaptisni, or objection to the baptism of infants, 
though some conjoined wdth this Arniinian views of iree-wdll 
and the extent of redemption. Now, just as Bo1)insoii iu 
Holland had deiiouneed Smyth for his Baptist heresy, so tlie 
Independents of Ne\v England would not acknowle( 
tists as jiroperly wdthin the pale of Chiistian law. Ih’oliably 
because they w^ere few and scattered, one does not h(‘ar as yet 
of direct persecution of them by the civil authorities, tliough 
that was to come in time. But individuals knowm to hold 
Baptist opinions w'ere looked on coldly and made um.'omfort- 
able. Thus Mr. Chauncey, in spite of liis merits, w^as ke])t 
back because he avow’ed such opinions; and Hans(U*d Knollys, 
partly for the same reason, s(*enis to have found no rest for the 
sole of his foot in Massachu.setts. It w'as also the climax of 
Boger Williams’s offences that, in his Narraganset retreat, he 
had turned Baptist. (2.) Anliiiohilanlmn. This is the name 
given to a set of opinions, first propagatcMl in Germany hy 
John xVgricola, a C(nit(mi])()rary of Luther, to the effect that, 
as men are justified l)y faith alone, true Christiiins are not to 
be tried or ascertained hy the consistency of their conduct 
wa’th the merely moral law. Now there liad been a most 
picturescpie outbreak of some such opinions in ^Massachusetts. 
A Mrs. Ann llutchinson, “a gentlewoman of an haughty 
carriage, busy spirit, coni])etent wdt, and a voluble tongue,” 
liad come over in 1G34 with her husband and children from 
their home in Lincolnshire. One of her inducements was 
that she might not lose the ministrations of her favourite Mr. 
Cotton, who liad left Boston in Lincolnshire for Boston in 
New England in tlie preceding year. Even on the voyage out 
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she had uttered opinions which some of lier fcllow-pass(mgcrs 
thought questionable ; and no sooner had she and her husband 
settled in Boston, and become members of Air. Cotton’s chur(*h, 
than she began to be a power in tlie place. It was the custom 
of the men of the congregation to hold meetings for recapitulat- 
ing Air. Cotton’s sermons and discaissing points suggested by 
tlami. Airs. ITutchinson got up a twice-a-week nuicting of the 
women for the same purpose, and was the chief speaker in 
lliose gatlierings. There sln^ began to ventilate her two 
dangerous errors : ” viz. ‘^that the persf)n of tlie Holy Ghost 
dwells in a justilied person,” and “that no sanctilication can 
h(dp to evidence to us our justification.” Branching out 
IVoiii these, in the course of a year or two, by her elo([uence, 
as well as by her geiuirous activity among the sick and dis- 
tressed, she had brought a large number o(“ the Boston people, 
men as well as women, into sym[)athy with her. She was 
called fondly “ The X()N-Su(*u” (an anagram of her name 
“ llutcliinson,” if spelt “ Hutchenson ”) ; and, when she began 
to denounce the New England ministers genmully as being 
mere preachers of a dry “ Covenant of AVorks,” Boston was 
not sure but she might lie right. Air. Cotton, and her own 
broth('r-in-law Wheelwright (which last had come out from 
England in the meantime), were the ministers whochietly satis- 
fied her; and they in turn stood by her. In short, Alassachu- 
Svitis was divhUid, socially and politically, into a “ Covenant of 
\V(‘rks” party and a Hutchinsonian, Antinomian, or “Covenant 
of ( Jrace” ])arty. The former, including almost all the ministers 
out of Boston, found themselves attacked, and could not but 
rcitaliate. It was now the year of young Ahine’s governorship 
(ItioG), and the Hutchinsonians were strong in his supiiort; 
while ex-governor Winthrop led the other party. Hugh Beters 
went with Winthrop, and did not hesitate to reprove Vane to 
his face, bidding him “consider his youth, and short experi- 
ence of th(i ways of God, and to beware of peremptory con- 
clusions, which he tierceived him to be very apt unto.” Wilder 
and wilder grew the war of w’ords, and of (dectioneering 
tactics, the Hutchinsonians appearing to have the better. But, 
the Anti-Hutchinsonians having managed, in Alay lGo7, to 
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bring back Winilirop into the governorship, witli others of his 
party in subordinate posts, and Vane having sliortly afterwai'ds 
departed for England, tlie tide was turned. At a synod of all 
the ministers of the colony, held, with the consent of the 
magistrates, at Newtown, in August 1G37, eighty-two opinions 
said to be spreading in the colony were condenincd as erro- 
neous, Mrs. Hutchinson’s heresies figuring most prominently. 

It was proved that more than a score of Antinomian and 
Familistical errors had been held forth by her;” and so, after 
some delay, tlie sentence of excommunication was passed 
upon her.” Even ^Mr. Cotton gave liis assent to tliis condem- 
nation. The civil authorities then felt themselves entitled to 
press certain charges of sedition, contumacy, and the lik(', 
which they bad ready against the culprits; and, befoi’e tlie end 
of the year, sentences of banishment from the colony were 
pronounced against ^Irs. Hutchiuson, Mr. Wlieelwright, and 
another, Avhile about a dozen more wi‘re disfranchised, or fined, 
or both, some were suffered to withdraw in a kind of stijiu- 
lated self-banishment, and as many as seventy-six were other- 
wise punished. Thus was brought about what is known in 
the history of Massachusetts as the Antinomian I)isp(‘rsion. 
Wheelwright, as we saw, withdrew for a time to the out- 
lying Plantations north of Massachusetts (New Hampshin*. 
and IMaine), where there was a rough refuge, and })lenty of 
work, for wanderers like him and llanserd Knollys. Tt was 
IMrs. Hutchinson’s intention to follow him thither ; but, on 
hirther advice, she, her husband, and some of their adherents, 
resolved on a new plantation of their own, ([uite on the other 
extreme of New England as then colonized — ic. south beyond 
New Haven, and about either Long Island or Delaware P>ay, 
as the Dutch might permit. Their journey in this direction, 
however, leading tliem to visit Jloger Williains at his planta- 
tion of Providence, then two years old, that worthy man 
entered heartily into their counsels, and recommended them 
not to persist in going so far soutli, but to become neighbours 
of his on Khode Island, then called Aciuetnet. Here, accord- 
ingly (Marcli 1638), was founded a little community of demo- 
cratic Antinornians; whicli, considerably increased by new 
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comers, was split, hy dissensions within itself, into the two 
towns of Jurtsmoiifk and Newport, at opposite ends of IMiodci 
Island. It was in the lirst of these tliat the Antinomian 
heroine, and her linsbaiid, Mr. William llutcliinson, '' a man 
of very mild temper and weak parts, and wholly guided 
hy his wife,” took up their dwelling. JMr. Jlutcliinson was, in 
fact, the principal man in Portsmouth, while Newport was 
represented in chief hy IMr. Coddington, another of the clis- 
])crsed yVntinomians. P>ut in KUO, with a vi(‘w to the 
]) 0 ssihiliiy of a patent from England that should cajct the 
setthuneiits in lihodii Island, with the neighhouring one of 
Providence, into a distinct colony, Newport and Portsmouth 
united themselves in a (common jurisdiction, choosing Kod- 
dington to he lirst (Jovernorof tlu*, two-towned Island, and 
llutcliinson to he one of his Assistants. This is the last W(‘. 
hear of Mr. Hutchinson, lie died iiroVialdy in the following 
ye.ar; for in K)42 Mrs. Hutchinson is heard of as “ a wichnv,” 
with her family, including a marriiMl daughter, that daughter’s 
hushand, and young children of theirs, still living in Ports- 
mouth, hut getting weary of it and of Phodc* Island, and 
having some new views about the 'Uinlawfulness of magis- 
Iracv.” Alas! hers was to he a tragic, end. AVliat it was we 
shall see. ^feanwhile it is with soiiu^ satisfaction that one 
leaves her in Ithode Island, so near to Itoger Williams 
These two, I should say — this man, yet in his jirime, from 
Haiinarthenshire, and this woman, from Lincolnshire, now with 
wrinkle.s round her elocpient (*ves — were the two sjiirits in 
New England that had most of tlie inealcidahle in them, and 
had shot farth(*st ahead in the speculative gloom. AVilliams, 
long after Airs. Hutchinson was <lead, jnid had heconu' a myth 
or a mon.ster in the imagination of the orthodox religious 
world, defended her memory. lie had heen “familiarly 
accpiainted” with her, he told p(‘Ople who talk(‘d of her from 
hearsay as doul)tlessly one of tlui damned ; and he “ spake 
much good ” of her.^ 

^ Totton Matlicr’s Mitqnnliti, VI T. III.; IH.st.ory of Slew 

England, I. 472 rUd, an<l (»(K> (iaa. 
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ENGLISH INDEPENDENCY: — V. ITS CONTINUATION IN IIOLLA.ND 

(1620— 1G40). 

Since 1620, New England had been preferable to Holland 
as a refuge for English Puritans bent on emigrating. Still 
Holland was near to England, while America was far off; 
and the use of Holland as an asylum for English Separatists 
had not quite ceased. 

AVliat liad become of the remains of Johnson's English 
congregation in Emden, of Jacob’s in iVIiddleburg, and even 
of liobirison’s in Leyden, or what ministers succeeded, in 
these towns respectively, those three chiefs of early English 
Independency, the records hardly permit us to see. Ihit 
in the great city of Amsterdam the traditir)n is more 
distinct. There is still in Amsterdam an aihy known as 
The Prownists’ Gang;” and tliere is no doubt that the 
su(a*essor of Ainsworth in the ministry to the English 
Prownists or Independents who met in that alley was a 
certain John Caiiiie, wlio is remembered yet by antiquaries 
in literature as the author of many controversial tracts, and 
of a learned edition of the Pible with marginal references. 
Pesides being pastor of this congregation, he had a printer’s 
otiice in Amsterdam, and, if contemporary gossip is to lui 
believed, ''a brandery, or aqiiavibe shop,” and also ‘‘an 
alchemist’s laboratory,” there or somewhere else. His Inde- 
ptmdency was of the ultra-Sej)arati8t order, if iiideeil he. was 
not an avowed Paptist ; and hence there was a split in his 
congregation ; but, though he is found visiting England occa- 
sionally, he had his head-([uarters in Amsterdam from 1622 
to 1667. Two other Dutch towns, however, not heard of 
before as sheltering English Independents, are now found 
sharing that distinction with Amsterdam. These are Arnheini 

and Rotterdam. Settled in Arnheini, one of the pleasantest 

of the Dutch towns, are found, between 1638 and 1640, 
NH. Thomas Goodwin and Mr. Philip Nye, acting as co- 
pastors to a small number of English families associated 
together on the (/oiigrcgatioiialist priiiciph;, not only with 
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tlic consent of the kindly Dutch authorities, Imt even with 
the use of one of their churiilies, and a certain stated y)ia)hc 
allowance. In the larger eaty of Rotterdam English Con- 
gregation al is ts were numerous, and were treated Avitli equal 
indulgence. ITere, in tlie year in the liuini)le capacity 
ot mijiister to an English Congregationalist church, hut wuth 
a European fame for his learning and liis waitings against 
the Arminians, died Dr. William Ames, hettcT knowai 1)y 
his Latinized name of Amesius. Conspicuous as a on- 
conformist at Carnhridge University in the bt^ginning of 
tlie reign of James, he had becui driven abroad by Laneroft’s 
severity as long ago as lb 10, and, alba* living for some time 
at the Ilagne, he had accepted (UVJli) a j)rofcssorshi]) in 
the University of Francker in Friesland. ILue h(». had 
made his great rejiiilatioii as a teac'hcr and a writer, so 
that at the Synod of Dort liis plac.e was among lla* fon^- 
jiiost. Ihit, his licalth giving way at Franeker, he had 
resigned his professorship there in 10M2, and ac('(‘pt(*il 
tlu* cliarge among his eonntrymen in Uolterdam. II is (‘o- 
minister there W'as no other than Hugh Peters; wlm in Wwt 
had formed tluj coiigrcgalion bcfoiv. Ames eaiiu*, and obtained 
lor it the use of a. wooden building originally lH*1onging 
to a club ^)r soe.ieJy of Dnteli debaters, Thongli Ames’s 
])rineii)les had never luam those of tlie Se])aratists or (‘xtrenie 
Ih’ownists, and lu; might be elainu‘d as a semi-Presbyterian, 
Ins notions of Cliureh disei])line w'en^ n*ally Congriga- 
tionalist, and he and Pettu's got on wadi logetlier during 
the fevv months of their eo-niinistry. “ PcariuMl Amesius,” 
said Peters long afterwards, “ breatlied his last hreath 
“ into my bosom, wdio left bis pro lessors! lip iu Friesland 
“to live with nu*., because of my ehiiivh’s indejiemhuiey 
“at Kotterdani. He was jny eolhaigne and chosen brother 
“to the ehurch wdien*. 1 wais an unworthy ])astor.” It had 
been Ames’s intention to migrate at last to iS’ew England ; 
and, though this intention was frustrated by bis death, the 
New Englanders did have the honour of ri‘e(*iving among them 
•some of his faanily, with his eolh‘etion ol’ hooks. Nay, two 
years after Ames’s dixith, Peters himself 1i;m1 left Potterdain 

i» r 2 
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for Now EiiL^laud (1635). Diit the Eotterdaiu cliurcli mus nut 
oxtinguishod. It was still kept li]), or iiidood divided into two, 
by the arrival from ICnglaud, in 1637-30, of J\rr. Jeremiah 
Biirrongbs, ]Mr. William Eridge, and Mr, Sidraeli Sim])S()n. 
These three Uotterdam ministers, with (ioodwin and Nye in 
Ariilieim (unless wo add Canne in Amsterdam), were tlu* 
yisilde representatives of English Indepcmdcncy in Holland 
ill that year 1640 to wldcdi our narrative has ])rought down 
the history of llie massive Independency of New England. 
All tlie five had been regularly educated for tlie Church of 
England. Four of them were of Cambridge training; only 
Nye was from Oxford.^ 


ENGLISH INDEFENDEXCY . — VI. ITS FEKSISTENCK IN ENGLANh 

(ia:32 ]()40). 

Tlius, in 1640, besides the massive Independency oi' llu^ 
distant Commoinvealdi of N(.‘W iMigiaud, (leve]oj)ed tliere in 
the javccding twenty years out of the Eobinsonian Indejxai • 
dency wliich liad been nursed in Holland, there was still to Ih^ 
S(M*n ill Holland itsell* a vigorous, though small, cxhil>i(ion of 
Indc‘])i*ndency, pai'tly transmitted from th(‘ Robinsonian age, 
])artly of more recent origin. Add now', to eomjdeti^ our (‘sti- 
mate of the total dimensions of English I ndep(‘nd(‘ney in tlie 
the y(*ar 1040, the fact that even within England and Wal(‘s, 
des])ite the utmost vigilance of Laud, native Indepimdeney 
w'as far from l)eing exiinet. 

All through James’s reign, while old Rrowm himself was 
still alive and chuckling in his Northanqitonshire living over 
his past handiwork, there had remaiiu'd a ])ent-u]) Rrownisia 
in England and Wales, not sullieaimtly drawn olf ly the 
slender oinigration to Holland, and l>rea,king out s|)oradica,lly 
in conventichis and field-jireaehings. And so hitherto into 
the reign of Charh^s, though thei’e was now tlai la.rg(;r outlet 
<jf the Ananic.an emigration. From the very natur(‘, of the cas(^, 

1 Steven’s valuaLlo Accoiijit of Hritish IV. 12.'> L‘J(J; II:m1mrv’s Mr- 

( 'hiinilies in the Xethorlanas. appeiifled inorials, I. mimI II. r)!>, lit) ; Fullc'r’s 
(pji. 27*7 — 314) to his History of the Gliurch Ihstuj’v, III. 401 ; Ne-.vl's 

Scottisli (Jhureh in Ivottenlain ( 1S33) ; . Puritans, II, 317; B.iylo’s Diet,, iirt. 
Wilson’s Dissentin;^^ Ghurches in Lon- Aniesius, 
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\\\(\ w.covds oV Uus Ivausiuitlod l)VrAYiHst ‘.i;^ilaiioii williin tho 
bosom of socitity aro Iraiiinoiiiary and disoontiuuoiis. 

A iniHcliievoiis iu‘.st ot Soparatists ])onii(aHl upon boro; an 
anonymous travelling Anal)a])tist preacliing in some village 
and arrested — that is nearly all! A few nanu's, however, 
and momentary visions of Jlrownist exeiteiiients in wholes 
(listri(ds, do cmierge into light. Kent, Norlblk, (llonec'ster- 
shire, and South Wah‘S, semn to have abounded most in the 
Ihownist leaven. In South Wales a Air. Wroth, rector of 
IJanvaches in ^^onmouthshil‘e, began, about Ibdd, an irr(\g‘u- 
lar ministiy or aposl leship, wliicli at length took the form of 
avowed Congn'gationalism. With his movcujient was com- 
bined one by a William Thomas, a Welsh l)a]>tist; and the 
congregations in South Wah*s fornuMl b(‘tween tljoni, and 
counting a Mr. (h*adoek, a Mr. Symonds, a Mr. Walter, and 
M Mr. Aloston, among tludr ministers, ar(^ said to have con- 
sisted of mixed r)aj)tists and l\edoba[)tists amicably unitiMl 
and leaving l)a])lism an opiui ipiestion among theni. Tlie 
city of Ibistol becanui a focus of this AVedsh or W(‘st of 
Ihigiand Inde])(mdeney ; and as one of the tirst and most 
intr(‘])id In(h.‘))endents of that city there is remembmn'd a 
wi<low', named Mrs. Kelly, who kept a sho]> in High St i-eet, and 
afterwards married a Mr. Hazard, one, of the city ministers. 
She did much to assert and maintain Congregationalism in 
Ihistol ; ami, after she became Mrs. Hazard, she and tier 
husband made a habit of naMOving in their house ])oor 
S(‘]i)ai'atist faniili(‘s from all ])arts, coming to Ilristol to embark 

for Kew' England.^ In London itself, under Laud’s very 

eyes, Independency had wrigglecl on. ’I'he small London 
congregation of Arminian Ikiptists, or extreme Separatists, 
formed about HHl by Thomas Helwisse and John Alurton, 
Iiad ind('(‘d vanished, or died, througli persecution of its mem- 
bers, into an obscurity now impenetrable. l»ut Henry Jacob’s 
subsc([uciit institution in IGlb of the less Se]»aratist and 
more Calvinistie. church of Iiohinsiuiiau Iiulepimdents, called 
the tirst London elinreh of Independents proj^er, had survivetl 
even the blow intlieted on it in IGJli in the ministry of Jacob s 

1 Flotcbcr’s History of Iinloeemlenoy, Ilk ISa -iaS, 
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successor Lathorp {ante.j {). 544). Wlieii Latliorp was at 
leiigtli released from prison (IG;34), lie had to emigrate to 
Aiiierica; hut his jierseveriiig scantling of a congregation 
found (1G35 or 1G3()) a new pastor in Mr. Henry Jessey, 
M.A. of St. Jolin’s (College, Cambridge, who had been a 
parish minister in Yorkshire, but had been ejected for non- 
conforinity. Here and tliere in London, in (Jjiuienhitlie, about 
Tower Hill, anywliere, Mr. Jessey and his little Hock met, 
dodging the Jhsh<»p’s jnirsuivants as well as they could; and 
tlu^y wm'c still extant in 1040, engaged in the same jwocess, 
but sorely fatigued hy it and seemingly at their last gas]).^ 

If in tins critical year, IGJO, thm’e was, besides the avowed 
Independent Mr. J(‘sse.y, any other man in London, of Uni- 
versity Training and in tlu^ clerieal ]>roh‘ssion, to whom wii 
may now ])oint as also a j)artisan of Tnde])('ndc‘ncy ratluu’ 
than of Presbyterianism, it was J(»hn (loodwin, M.A., vi(‘ar 
of St. Stephmi’.s, ('oleman Street. This, at all evmits, is the 
])oint at which he may ])e Ixist introduced to notici; ; and, as 
he is to he of sonui conse(|uence henC(‘forth in onr History, 
the reader Avill ])lease to distinguish him at once from his 
namesake, Mr. Thomas (ioodwin, whom we have left at 
Ainheim. John (loodwin was by no nn‘ans Thomas. He 
w'as a Noiiolk man by birth, had b(‘.en educated at Qiujen’s 
Colh^.ge, (Jaiidiridge, and beconui a fellow of that (JolUge, and 
had be(*n called to the incumbency in Cohunan Street in 
I )(a'ember 1G33, by the clioice of the jmrisliioners, in succes- 
sion to their last vicar, the exiled ^Ir. Davenjjort. He was 
then exactly iorty years of age. During the seven years of 
his incumbency that had elapsed in 1G40 he had become 
more and more a marked man in I.ondon. Ibi had intro- 
duced a somewhat new styhj of preaching, neither elaboiutely 
analytic, w'ith iiitricab* divisions and subdivisions, like that 
ot many Puritans, nor hot and dechimatory, like that of 
others, but fuHilling Aristotle's notion in his Jvhetoric (the 
rel(3rence is (Goodwill’s own) that a real orator’s anxiety ought 
not so much to be to persuade, as “to s])eak things pertinent 
and proper to jiersuade." In oth(?r woids, ho tried to make 

1 Wilson’s Dissunting CMmrchos in Lontlou, I. H 13. 
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tlie matter of liis discourses instructive, reasonable, and in- 
teresting, and lie took some pains with their style. His 
parishioners, among whom were Alderman reiinington and 
otlu;r citizens of good means and superior tastes, appear 
greatly to have relished this intellectual style of ])reacliing, 
and to liave become proud of their pastor. What though 
there had crept about suspicions that IMr. (loodwiii was not 
altogether sound in the faith, that there was a tendency in 
his discourses to Arminianism, or even to Socinianisni ? 
Tliesc were tlie mere whisp(‘rings of Ihiritan ministers round 
about liim, envious of liis parts and his popularity! Still 
the sus])icions had inci*eas(*d, and it had become clear that 
Air. (Goodwill was not a Puritan of the common type, but a 
Ihiritan svl (jcurriH^ a rationalistic Puritan. On the other 
hand, wlaatevcr pi‘omis(i of Arminianism there' was in him 
had not rcM'.ommended him to Laud. In 1()^>7, and again in 
Laud had had him under admonition, and liad re])orteil 
him by name to tluj King as an unsatisfactory kind ot per- 
son, not obedient to rule, and with ‘'some over-ni(‘elies ” 
which might occasion trouble ; and in 1()40 he mad(^ good 
Laud’s anticipation by public, ly ])rotesting and petitioning, 
with others, against Laud’s tyrannical new (’anons ])assed in 
the Convocation of that year, lie was Ham forty-seven years 
of age, and had published very little. That be bad by this 
time conceived some notions tending to lndcpmuh;ncy in 
Cluireh-government is mainly an iiderence from his subse- 
(pieiit actions ; but it is a fair infm’ence, it not inevitable. 
At all events, in 1()40, the Vicar of St. Sti'jdien’s, Coleman 
Street, Alderman Pennington’s good friend and i)astor, and 
a friend also of Hampden’s motlier, ^Irs. Llizabetb Hampden, 
then living in Westminster, was a man likely to play an 
active part, should there be occasion, and to go very far. 
As liis portraits ])ivsent him in his pulpit dress, lie was a 
man of calm gcmcral a]>[>carauce, wdth a large round head 
held tightly in a skull-cap hehiiid the temples and ears, a 
broad brow, a nose rather hue and ironical, and a lace alto- 
gether suggesting ability and opinionativcncss blended willi 
ingenuousness and composure. One would imagine liim, as 
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iiideod ho is afterwards found, a man wlio would figlit con- 
tinuously and hit hard, and yet always with fairness, some 
care of literary ex])rossioii, and cool couiinaiid of ieui[)er. 
JMiUon, L am sure, knew him well alrcaidy by character and 
re[)iitation, if not personally; «and they \vere to be bracketed 
togetlier most remarkably in their subse(|ueiit livcsd 

ENOLISII IXDEIUONDKNCY : — VIL ITS UEINVK iOllATIUN 11040 101:^}. 

A\dth res])eet, tlierefore, to the theory of Church-^Lj;ov(‘rnnicnt 
called Independency or Congivi;*ationalisni, the state of the 
case in 1 t)4(J may be thus sumnu'd up:- -'fhere was an uidviiowii 
.imount of traditional allecTion for tla*. tlieoiy, (;\'en wheni it 
could not lie articulately stated, in the native and ])o])ular 
Anti-lhelacy of Kn^laiul itself. This va^^iie and dilfusiMl 
Jude])endency had also a f(‘\v champions in known Se])aratist 
ministers, wlio had nianaL;(Ml to I’cmain in Ihii^land throui^Ii 
all dillicnitics, and perliaps it Iiad wull-wisliers in a privah^ 
opinionist or two, like; John froodwin, ineidarly in ordcas in 
the Cliurch of Kurland; but tla* clfccliv(; mass of lMii>lish- 
boru Indejiendency lay wholly without tla; liounds of KiijL^land, 
partly in little curdliii^s of Sc[>aratists or semi-Separatists 
among the English exiles in sona; of the towns of Holland, 
Imt chiefly, and in most assured com[dctencss both of bulk 
and of detail, in the incipient Transatlantic Conimonwcadtli 
of New England. One thing, however, was c(;rtain all the 
M'hih*. These two effective aggregations of English-born In- 
(lepeudeiicy beyond the bounds of England — tin; small Dutch 
scattering and the massive American extension — were not 
dissociated iVom England, had not h‘,'U’nt to he foixn'gu to 
lier, but were in corr(;spon{lenc(; with her, in constant survey 
of lier conemns, and attach(;d to h(;r )»y such honiewai’d 
ycairnings tliat, on tlie least opportunity, tla; least signal 
given, they would haij) l>ack upon her slajres. 

The oyiportiinity cana;, and tim signal was given, in 
November 1040, when tla; Long Earlianamt met. It was 

* Wi1son’.«i Dissontin/^ (.'Imrches, IL 403 rrq. ; J.ick^.on’s Life of Jolin Gcwxl- 
win (1822), cp. 1—5.5. 
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as il‘ Kiiglaml then proclaimed to all her exih*s 1‘or opioion 
'‘Ye need he exiles no more.’' Accunlin^ly, l)oi\veen lliat 
date and the iiKHiting ol the Wi^stiiiiiistca’ Assemhlv in 'Inly 
lG4d, we Iiave the interesting ])heiiomenon ot a return of some 
of the conspieaious representatives of lnde[)enden(fy both IVom 
irolland and from A^ew England. 

From Holland there returned, in the winter ot‘ 1040-1, five 
out of the six (.'ongregationalist ministers who had there 
Jbiiud sluOtei*. Thomas (Joodwin r(4uriied from Aridieim, to 
set up a eougr(‘gatiou in St. I )iinstan’s-in-llie-lvist, London; 
riiilip Nye from Arnh<‘ing to lHMM)nie minist»a* of Kiinboltou 
])a,risli in Hunts; William Lridge from hotlei’dam, (o Ixx'ome 
ministi*!’ of VarmouMi, Nhufolk ; ami Jcremiali lUirroiighs 
and Sidraeli Sim]tson also from holtm'tlam, to Ixi ])ivaehei‘s 
or li'cturers in London. The singhi remaining Anglo-l hitch 
lnd(*})i*ndent ministta* of any celebrity, John Lanne of 
Amsterdam, s(H‘ms also to have nnuh^ a Hying visit, to Lon- 
don, bringing with him for English circulation tiuets in 
favour of Iiide[H‘ndc‘ne,y and Separatism, which ho liad 

written and printed in Amsterdam^- Lrom AnKuica 

ivturn was imt so ea<y as from Holland; and th(‘ imim.*- 
diate eflcct ujion America of the changed state of things 
in England was ratlnu’ that of stopjung tht‘ emigration to 
Mnglaiid that had so long been going on. The effect in 
this way was c‘xtraoidinary. All at (»nci‘, in IGdt), tlie 
teaidencv of Knglish XomM)uf(»rmists to America ceased, and 
this because the promise of a reform in the Church and 8tat(j 
at home made " all men,” as Winthrop said, “ to stay in Kng- 
land in ('Xiaa'tation of a mnv world.” American historians even 
tell us that not till aftm* th(‘ lapsi'. of a cimtniy and a. (piartcu’ 
I’rom It)4() was tlu*. emigration from the mot lua-coiint ry to 
Ei'AV England resumed to any ])erce])tible extent, and that the 
growth of population in New Eaigland dining all that while 
was but the natiAe increase of tlui 21,000 or 2iVlG0 Eng- 

^ Uaillio speaks, under daU? I.un- tion with luin'<rlf and others; that, is, 
doll, Mareli 111, nitO l” (!. lUlN, of i'our niontlis alter the met tiULC of the 
“ fr// tho Kii.nlish riiiiii.sters of iioliaiid Long Parlianu iit. I «lo not think lio 
who nro lor tho New lOngland \va v ” as included (aiine, hut inly tho other 
then already rotnrno.l and in eonveisa* live.; 
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lisli originally imported between 1020 and 1640. But from 
1640, we are also told, there even set in a return tide, whieli 
did not cease to 11 ow for that same century and a quarter, 
so that, in that period, more persons passed hack from New 
England to the mother-country than came out from tlie 
inotlier-country to New England. We are concerned here only 
with the earliest of these restorations to England of men who 
had tasted the transatlantic world. Vane, the young ex-Oover- 
nor of Arassachus(*lts, may, in courtesy, head the list, though 
liis return liad been in 1637, when lie liad been an American 
foi* only two years, and tliere was no prospect in England 
as yet of tlie break-up of Tlioroi(f/li. But next may be named 
Jlugh Beters. Ilis return was really symptomalic. lie was 
deputt'd by the (leneral ('ourt of tlui colony of Arassachusetts 
in June 1641 to ])roceed to Kngland, in conjunction with i\Ir. 
T1 lonias Wekle, minister of Boxlmry, and William liilibens, a 
merchant of Boston, “ upon sonu.* weiglity occasions,” /.r. to 
make sonu} arrangements with Englisli creditors of the colony, 
but at the same time to congratulate the pojiular chiefs of the 
Long Parliament, and ofiiu' them any advice that might be 
required, for the settling of the right form of Cluircli 
discipline.” Both he and Welde meant to return to New 
England, but neither of them ever did ; Peters, in fact, very 
soon after his arrival, being lured into Parliamentaiy employ- 
ment, and sent, first of all, as preaclier and general agent into 
Ireland, then in tlu; b(*ginning of its relxdlion. A soniewliat 
later re-importation tluiii Peters and Welde was the ])Oor 
Baptist wanderer, llanserd Knollys, who, after thr(‘e years of 
knocking about in New Kngland, Iiad made up his miml 
that he might as well be knocked about in Ohl England, 
and came back for a long futurity ol’ that experience. lie 
arrived in London, in great poverty, Dec. 1641, and took ux> 
some kind of domicile in Tower Hill, nominally to teach a 
few boys, but with an eye to furtive jneaching. Thus by 
the end of 1641 there were at least three New England 
ministers back in the Britisli Islands. These, liowever, were 
but the liarbingcns of an eager Hight of many more New 
Englanders back to the mother-land, some for permanent 
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stay, others merely on temporary visits. One or Ua o more 
ministers were among them; but tlie majority were laymen, 
either heads or younger scions of leading families in the 
colonies. New England historians tell ns of Winthr()])s, 
Winslows, Sedgwicks, Stoughtons, Fenwicks, Downings, 
Mathers, Allens, and others, who came over to England 
in this way, and even pn-formed parts of some consecpience 
in the Parliamentary service, or afterwards in the service of 
the Protectorate ; and they dwell with natural pride on the 
fact that some of the best of these wei*e strictly of New 
England breciding, the earliest students and graduates of 
Jlarvard Ojlhige, Massachusetts.^ 

Even had there been no return, in 1011, of the five* 
Independent Faiglisli ministers from llolland, and no h(‘gin- 
ning in that year of a movement hack from tlie New England 
colonies, there would doubtless, within that year, have hetui 
an indiffcnoH.^ reap])earaia!e, in Fhigland, of tlie theory of 
Independency. For the Fnglish instinct to religious Siqiara- 
tisni was irrepressilile, and after the mending of the Long 
Parliament the practicti of Separatism had been openly re- 
vived. As that event had been a signal to the Puritan exiles 
in Holland and New England that they might return, so 
it was construed into a proclamation that tla^, long-supjuessed 
Separatists at home might come out of their hiding-holes. 
Thus, in London and its suburbs, where in the previous year 
the only congregation of Separatists distinctly recorded as 
existing was ^Ir. Henry Jessey’s, there sprang up in 1041, 
unless Bishop Hall was misinformed, “ no fewer than four- 
score congregations of several Sectaries, instructed by guides 
lit for them, cobblers, tailors, felt-makers, and such-lik(i trash.” - 
Of one of these conventhdes there is a stoiy in the Lords 
Journals under dates Jan. 10 and Jan. 18, 1040-1, or within 
eleven weeks after the opening of the Parlianumt. On the 
first of these days tlu‘re were brought before the House*, by 
his Majesty’s command, six villains, named Edmund Chilleii- 
don, Nicholas Tyne, John Webb, Thomas Gunn, Josexdi FJlis, 

1 Palfrey, T. — 587. 

* Sjocch of Bishop Hall in the Lonls : Pari. Hist. II. 990. 
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and Rudiaid SUirgo.s, who liad all been seized, on the previous 
Sunday, l)y tlu; constables and cliurchward(‘ns of St. Saviour s, 
Southwark, in tlui house of the last-named Sturges, “ where 
they said they met to teach and edify one another in Christ;” 
and on the S(‘eond of these days they were disehavL^ed by the 
Lords with a solemn admonition not to do tlie like a,L;ain. 
There are private ac(‘ounts, ho\vever, of the same incident. 
From these it setuns that the ])ersons arrested were r(*ally a 
fra,^ment of a stubborn Independent couirn^n-ation that had 
b(‘en meeting’, no one knew for how lon.L»‘, in I )eadman’s IMaei*, 
Southwark, with a Mr. Steplam Mon‘ for tlieir pastor, and also 
tliat the s(»hunn admonition in tlui Lords Journals was all but 
a farce. For, while the admonition was beini;* ,eiven, or was 
in |)re})aralion, some (»f the Fe(‘rs, these private accounts 
tell us, quietly asked the culprits where they were to meet 
lujxt Sunday; and actually three or four of the Feers went 
next Sunday to their nieetin^i;, hear<l two sermons, saw them 
receive the Lord’s Suj)])er, and, after contribul in<;’ handsomi‘ly 
to a colliM'tion for the poor, ])rofessed themselves much ]>h‘as(‘(l, 
and said they would come a/^ain. Tlu'y Ui'Ver did ; lait what 
of that ^ Was it not (‘lear that, whatever Farlianumt mij^lit 
tind it m‘(M‘ssary to say ])ubli<*ly, they were not in a mood 
for st‘veie (aaucion ^ Whei'e. tlui ])raeiic(‘ f)f Indepemhuicy 
existed to sucli an extent, theorists for Jndepiuideney weie 
sure to be fortlicomin;^. 

In the winter of 1(1 10-1 then* were at least two ])ersons in 
London ready to raist; tliii ila<;’ of Fn^lish Independency 
witliout aid fioin Holland or America. 'J'hese- wei’(* II(‘n]y 
Lurton and rlohn Lilburne, known to us hitherto as, uilh 
Frynne, Fast wick, ami Dr. Leighton, the jjrinui ])(‘rsonal 
sulTerers under Laud’s rub*. As soon as tlu^ Loul;- rarliament 
met, had it not hastened, amid the applauses of all Enj^land, 
to relcjise these live from their s(jveral ]»risons with sp(*cial 
honours, and t<j make some atonement to them for their ])ast 
tortun^s ? Straii^^e that, from tin*, moment of their restoialion 
to society, these associates in misfortune should be. Ibund part- 
ing (:om[)any ! Y(*,t such is the fact. Frynne and Fastwick 

1 Lordis .loiuainls of cited, and Ilnid nry’.'s Mcinori.ils, IT. 60 - 08. 
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wore to become streinious advocatc^s of strict rrcsbytei iaiiism, 
Avliilo Ibirtou and Lill)iirne were to be Amices for Sej){iratisnL 
and extreme lnd(‘.pend(‘ncy. In Jlurton’s various Anti-Prelatic 
writings before bis dreadful punisbinent in 1()87; tlie Anti- 
Prelacy liad l)eeu distinctly of tlie Prownisfc or Separatist 
sort ; and so, when lie came baek among bis ])arislii()ners in 
Friday Street, in ^lareli 1()4()-1, a sad, emacaated creature, 
of more tbau sixty, witli the scars of bis lost ears concealed 
l)y bis skull-cap, it Avas sonndbing luyond Presbyterianism 
tbat might Ijc exp(‘ct(id in bis sermons. Lillnirno, not yet 
more tbau twenty-two years of age, but tlie most bnll-lieaded 
young olistinate that ever came from the county of Duibam, 
bad Ijcen l*rynn('’s law-clerk, and tb(> oflenee for Avbii'b In*, 
liad b(*en A\bi])ped, pilloried, and inpirisoned, in IbIkS, was that 
of distributing bis masters iianpiblets. In prison, however, 
Lilburne had bemi thinking for himsell’; and here Avas one. ol‘ 
the results: (Umn’ (Jut nj Pmp/c: or .A ti A io flu' 

of (I (h iifhif'ot/io 11 ^ d firol c^i^or ui fJir An! i-(Jh j'ls/ m ii. 
(liiirrJi, of JAi(fJ(( ti(f (ihoif! Ilio'riiuf (hr J//// /.sYrrs ; v'hn'r 

'// lx hirtfi'lij (1 ixed ssnf otol fo'orrti /e n nJuft'JoL ^[Ixo o Jtisf 

A/Ht/iH/j/ for /}ir u'djf of Toffd Ar/xf nd Itoiy ((onuKodjj hut ddsdij 
<‘(dl('d ^ Jlroif'/usot ’ ; fJdft d ix fJn' Irnth oj (oxf 1ho^'(f]i hifJillif 
cxhcuird in die r//rx of (hr nuo'ld, iri/h u rhidlrji/jr (o dixpnfr 
fh(in jodj/icJjf hrforr Kijifj n nd (fonnril, to jnuor )r]i(dxttrrrr / 
horr xirid ot (hr jnlhorn (f(ffunx/ (loin : r/t. iJod the ndlimf oJ 
tJain ix jun^ Diaboli, rrrn from (hr J)rri( ](imx( (j\ JJi/ inr, 
Joh ti Lilhnrnr, rtoxe Prlxonrr in (Jtr F(rrt for (hr nt nsr of Ch rixt. 
Prinird in (hr jfnfr of hope of KnfiJond's Piinjodon and (hr 
J'rrJdtrx I)ixxo/n(io/t. A jmo ITk)!).” 

Still it ('annot be said tbat ludbre tin' middle of IG-ll 
the indigenous [nde]Hmdencv of Kngland made, any gi(‘at 
show. The abundant Aiiti-Pndatic junnphleteering and con- 
sultation of the lirst eight months of the Long Parliament 
Avas, mostly, of a. gmieral nature. It was directed to the 
abolition oi Fpiscopacy ami the aci*om]dishment ot sonu*. 
kind of Pool- a inl-1 Iraiicb Peform ol tin' ( hurch, but without' 
any ])recise sjieciticatioii of the mechanism desirable in tlu‘, 
Clmrcli as it should be reformed. The Avar against the 
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Cliurcli of T^'ijgland, one may say, was mainly after tlie 
manner of the siege of Jericho in Scripture. “ Ye shall 
“ compass tlie city, all ye men of war, and go round about 
“ the city once. Thus shalt thou tlo six days. And seven 
priests shall bear before tlie ark seven trumpets of rams’ 
“ horns : and the seventh day ye shall compass the city 
“ seven times, and the }n*icsts shall blow with the trumpets. 
“ And it shall come to pass lliat, when they shall make a 
“ long blast with the ram’s horn, and when ye shall hear 
tlie sound of the trumpet, all the people shall shout with 
“ a great shout; and the wall of the city shall fall down fiat, 
“ and tlie people shall ascend u]), every man straight before 
“ him ” vi. 3 — 5). Milton’s first three Anti-Kpiscopal 

jiainphlets, for example, written between Ajiril and duly 
1 ()41, are characteristic in this respect. They ai*e slioutings 
of a layman ex|)ecting the fall of the h(‘sieged rlericho, but 
witli no more deiinite preadvertisiunent of the policy that 
should follow the fall than was implied in the fact that 
the priests who were loudest in Idowing the rams’ horns for 
the surreudm* W(ire ^Milton’s five Tritsl^yterian friends, tlie 
Smectyinnuans. Milton had not then discussed with himself 
the claims of the two (ynnpeting Anti-Prelatic theories of 
Presbyterianism and Inde])endency. More remarkable still 
is a confession of Itiehard Jlaxter, who was twenty-five 
yeai*s of ago in IGU, and then a ruritan minisU!r at Ivid- 
derminster. He (amfesses that till that yciar he had “never 
''thought wliat Pr(*sbytery or lnd(*[)endency was, nor ever 
"spake with a man who seemed to know it.”^ llaxter and 
his ac(piaintances were, certainly, more in tlu*. dark than 
they ought to have been, and tlu;re were otlims who had 
the wliole ])rior liistory of the dispute betweim Privsby- 
tery and Irnl(;pend(*ncy at their fiiignrs’ (mds. Still, his 
tijstiiiKjny is valuable as ])roving that till the middle of 
1041 indisiaiminate Anti-Prelacy was the prevailing mood 
of the English mind, and the distinction between Pres- 
byterianism and Independency was yet caviare to the 
general. 

1 Baxters Tine Hist, of Councils Enlarged, asnuotod in Hanhury, II. 6a. 
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What rectified this ? Wliat first made tla^ Iheshyteriaiis 
in England, and their advisers the Scots, aware tliat there might 
be some obstacles to that triumphant establishment of strict 
Presbytery in England to which they were looking forward ? 

Ill the first place, the return from Holland of ]\tessrs. 

(loodwin, Nye, Bridge, Burroughs, and Simpson ! As early 
as ^larch IfidO-l, we find Baillii?, and his colleagues of the 
Scottish deputation tlien in London, somewhat discomposed 
by the arrival of these five. They found them exiadlent 
iiuiii, likeable for iiuiny things, and especially for their 
declarations in conversation that they had as little sympathy 
with extreme S(‘paratists and mere sectarian blockheads as 
the English Ih'eshyterians or tlie Scots had ; lait still tlun’o 
was a possibility of troulihi from their own Congregationalist 

scruples.^ Next, however, there came a bomb from Burton. 

The reader may rememb(*r the Profrsfafion, or first}! uf ion for 
ihc Coninwn fittfrijj, adopted with such enthusiasm by the 
two Houses of rarliament, and circulated by them among 
tlie ])eople at large for signature, in the (crisis of alarm 
occasioned by the Army Plot in iNIay KHl pp. 

Well, S(uzing on the words of this Protestation ])y 
which those that signcHl it swore to maintain “ the true 
“ llefonned Beligion (‘xpressed in tlu* doctrine of the Church 
“ of England,” Burton sent ibrth, anonymously, from his 
stmly in Friday Street, a tract of twenty-one pages, entitled 
"'The Protrstatwii Prutrsfrd: or A SJtorf Jirinonsfrtairr^ sliotr- 
in(j irhni is 'i)rinriiml!]j reqidrrd of idl those that Jutvr or do 
inkc the last ]\trUamrntary rrotestatatuP The tenor of 
this tract may be conciuved. Burton wantinl to know ])re- 
eisely what was meant in the ])hrasc of the Protestation 
that has been (pioted, and i)ointed out its perifiexing ambi- 
guity to Puritan consciences in such matters as th(‘ Liturgy, 
discipline, and (;eremonii‘S. So tar he had a following among 
the Presbyterians, v/ho indeed made the same complaint 
about the Protestation, and obtained from Parliament a satis- 
factory explanation of it. But the end of Burton’s tract was 
a bla/e of peculiar or Burtoniau Independency. “A par- 
1 Uaillio, 1. 311. 
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ticular clinrcli, or congregn.tion, n\L»hMy colluetod and ('.on- 
'' stitutcMl, consists,” lie said, ‘'of none Imt sncli as are visi])lo 

living inenihers of Clirist tlio Head, and visilde saints 
“ nnder Him, tlie one and only King of Saints; lait so is 
“ it not witli a National Chnrc.li.”* " Let it be the lirst degree 
“of lleforniation,” lie said, “to begin and call fortli all those 
“ unto several congregations Avbo are fitted and who desire 
“ to draw luiar to Christ in a holy communion.” “ If a 
“ State,” he said, “ will set up a National (Jluir(‘h, wherein 
“ many things, out of n'ason of State, am toleratc'd, and 
“ pn'scrilHui for ‘ ord('r sakc^,’ as tliey call it, and if th(u*e be 
“ sucli a necessity, imcc^ssity hath no Jaw; but let not this 
“(iX(dude and bar out the free us(‘ of siudi congit‘.gations 
“ whereof the spiritual commonwealth of Israi'l consist eth.” 
“ If Christians living in a parish,” he said, “shall tind just 
“cause of separating th(*mselves . . . shall .any ininislei’s be 
“ so unchristian as to (*nvy tliis C “ As for the manner of 
“ government of a National Church,” he said, “ b(*eaus(‘. it hath 
“ no ])attern in the Scriplun* now under the Co8p(d, who can 
“ herein ])rescrih(i or advise anything? Let it bo wbat it will, 
“so as still a due respect be bad to lliosr; eongivgat ions and 
“ cliurclies wliieli desire an exampition.” Thesti sent(*nees give*, 
the pith of Ihirton’s vi(‘ws. In other words, he had such strong 
ohjections to a National (Miiireh of any kind that he did not 
care to iinjuire what kind might he hc'st ; hut if, on grounds 
of political expiMlieiK.-y, it should a])|)ear inevitahh*. that a 
National Church sliould ]»e s(^t u]), with a division of the land 
into ])arishcs, and a minister of the National Clinn'h in (jvery 
parish jiaid h}^ the State, at h'ast let there he a lilnn’ty of 
dissent, and of separate (anigregational organization to dis- 
senters at. their own expc'iise I‘- There is ])i‘oof that Ihirion’s 

tract was much n^ad, and nnuh*. a ]»owerful impression. Tar- 
li.amoiit itself t(X)k iioti('(i of it by imprisoning the [nintin- for 
six W(‘eks(duly D — Aug. 2“>)-; and tlnn-e is leason to believe; 

Anij.le extracts from Utirton’s p ‘mlonis ami thc'lr oj/])oneTitM, with 
Tract arc given in llaiiLtiry’s Mo- much criti(;iHm, and a sliglU thread of 
morials of lndo[)ondcncy, 11 0'.)--77. connecting narrative. 

'I'his work, indcc<l, ctnisi.stM of masses “ Commons Journals, tJuly Id, 24 5, 
of vor])ntim extracts from the wliole Idil. 
series of tracts h}' early English Inde- 
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that the Preshyteriaii ministers of Loii(]on had it in view, 
as well as the milder Independency of the five returned 
ministers from irolland, when they wrote to the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Kirk at its meeting tliat autumn, 
ixicpiesting a distinct opinion from that venerable body on 
the lawfulness of Congregationalism in any hnan or degree. 
What the answer of the Scottisli Kirk was we saw some time 

ago pp. 288 — 290). Just when the talk of the returned 

Anglo-l^utch Congregationalists had sulliciently ventilated 
the (piestion of a mild Congregationalism, and Hinton’s tract 
had sent a ldaz(^ of nioi’c staifling Jhownism tlirongh tlie air, 
tliere arrived irngh Peters, Tlioinas Weldc*., and otluu’s, as the 
a(‘eredited ambassadors of the Indepeiidcney of Xew England. 
This thickeiu!d the controversy ; and, accordingly, through 
tli(^ n^st of 1011, tliere is evidence of a growing fear, on the 
jiart of tlui Ehiglish Pr(*sbyt(jrians, of the chances of some 
success for “ Coiigrc'gationalism,” or “ Hrownisin,” or “the 
New Ihigland way.” Presbyterianism availed its(df of all 
its existing resources of ripply, and set new pens to work. 
Treatises by Paget of Amsterdam and other Anglo-Dutch 
Presbyterians w(‘re im])orted ; and a good (l(‘al was done by 
circulating and re-editing certain livatisi's of a rlohn Ball, a 
poor Staffordshire curates and Nonconformist, who had died 
in 1()40 little heard of, but whose studies of the ipiestiou 
of Separatism had been rather extensive. In particular, an 
answer of Ball’s to two books of John Canne, the Amsterdam 
Brownist, was edited and juiblished by Simeon Ashe, with 
a ])refatory epistle by Ashe and four other ITesbyteriaii 
Divincis.^ To Burton’s Protvstatum Protested there were, of 
course, special answers. Besides a furious one in the Ihe- 
latic interest, published anonymously, but attributed, on the 
evidence of the style, to Bishop Hall, there was one in 
the Presbyterian interest by John Geree, ]\I.A., preacher 
at Tewkesbury. But of all the Pro- Presbytery and Anti- 
Independency publications of the hour the most noteworthy, 
both for a certain Hueiit spiritedness or animosity in the 
writing itself, and because of the subseipient notoriety of 
1 Woodts Athennc, II. 670— C73. 
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the writer, was one of 50 quarto pnpjes, entitled, '' Ecasons 
ajaitist the Independent Gooernmmt of particular Cougraja- 
Hons : As also against the Toleration of such Churches to he 
erected in this Kingdom: Together with an Answer to such 
Eras<nis as are eouunonijj alleged for such a Toleration: Pre- 
sented, in all humility, to the Ilonourahle. Ifousc of Commons 
now assemliled in Parliament, hy Tho : Edwards, Minister of 
the Gospel, 1041.” Let the reader put Ins mark upon this 
Thomas Jkhvarcls. ife had been educated at Cambridge, and 
laid giaduatcd i\r,A. there in 1009; had been incorporated in 
tlie same degree at Oxford in 1020 : and liad been a Non- 
eonfoiTiiist ]<ieturer in Hertford shire and other midland 
counties, and also in liondon. And now in 1041, when he 
was l)etwe(*n liftv and sixty years of age, he Hashed out 
in this pamphlet. “ (h)iisidering,” he says in his Introduc- 
tion, *Miow many are of that [tlie Inde])endent] way, some 
inlialhting in this kingdom, others who are come over into 
“ England on jmrpose, being sent as messengers of their 
“ Chn relies to n(‘gotiate on that behalf ; and observing how 
“ diligently ami close they follow it, by daily attending at 
“ Westminster, by insinuating themselves into the company 
of sundry m(mi])ers of the House of Commons, hy preaching 
“ often in Westminster, tlie more to ingratiate themselves 
“ and tlieir cause; ])rinting also their desire of a Toleration 
“ for Inde])cnd(Mit Government, and tliat with easting of dirt 
“ upon the reformation and government of tin’s National 
“ (diurcli, wliatever it may ho — as witmjss The rridestation 
“ Protested — I, a minister of the Gospel, and a suflerer for it 
“ tliese many years ])ast . . . have tlionglit it my duty . . . 
“ to pi'iiit these Keasons at this time, that so, wlien any 
of those Petitions come to he ))ropounded in the House of 
“ Commons, under specious pretences and fair pretexts, there 
may by these Peasons appear a snake under the green grass.” 
With, the same spirited verbosity ho goes on to predict all 
kinds of horrors from Independency, or tho least toleration 
of it in England. His pamphlet appears to have circulated 
widely, and to have been particularly stinging to the Inde- 
pendents. At all events, among the replies from that side to 
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the PrcHLyterian attacks now beginning to 1)0 iiunierous, ^Ir. 
Edwards was liononrod with one all to luniself. What "Slw 
Edwards, however, did not like, for it set stjciety on the grin, 
was that his antagonist was a woman. “ T/ir Judijlcafion 
of the Indepetulent Cluf relies of (Jkrist : heinj an A nsircr to 
Mr. Kdicards his Jhtol'y 'irJiich he hath irriUcn ayainst the 
Government of Ghrist^^ Churehy and Tolerafion (f Christ's 
piddle 'irorship ; hriejli/ deetaring that the (hjni/refjafions <f 
the idaints oiajht not to have Dependencif in (jure r nine nt vpon 
an]/ (d.herj or direetion in 'worship from an// otheVy than 
Christy their Head and- LaW(/irer. Ih/ Katherine Chidteij. 
l()dl.” Hnc.li was t.lie title of the J'e])ly, of (SI pages, that 
fistonishiMi .^^r. Edwards. lVoY)h‘ wojidered who this she- 
Ihownist, Katherine ( Iddhw, was, and did not fpiitt‘ lose their 
inter(‘st in her whim th(‘y found that she was an oldish 
woman, and a, mendKu* of some hohi-and-corner eongregatioii 
in London. Indeed she put her nails into Mr. Edwards with 
some (dfect. In the close of her ])ani[)hlet slie offers to have 
the argument out with him, if he chooses, in a debate before 
a jury of listeners impartially selected. “If you overcome 
“ me,” she adds, rather unfairly, “ your comjuest will not 1)e 
“ great, for 1 am a poor woman, and unmeet to deal with 
“you.” INIr. Edwards did not accept tlie proposal; but 
Mrs. Chidley’s ])amphlet Icd’t him fuming, and we shall see 
he kept her in mind.^ 

And so we are hrought to the year UiLJ. Jn that year 
the dilfe.rence helweeii Presbyterianism and Jnde])endeucv 
was no long(‘r a mystmy in England. P)airs tracts on th(‘ 
one side, and Ihirton’s Crofestatiioi Protested on the other, had 
wakened Paxter on the subject. There is ])roof that IMilton 
also had read the Protestation J^rotestedy and the ret)ly to it 
which was susj)ected to be Pishop llall’s;- and it is observalde 

1 ITnnbiiry’s Memorials, 11. 77 — 117; "^whereof the Kemoiistrant in mail)" 
wlioro there are {iliii(lf.»;mcnts of tiio likclihixids may he theiijilit the 
various pam])1ilets named, with ver- “author? l)id Iumjcvoi- see a |)am]dilt*t 
hatim extraets. “ entitled, after Ids own fashion, .1 Stir- 

- “No more hut of one (lihellous 

“ pamphlet from the I’ridatic !-idel ean “ /nttfiinr /.tint, ‘ Y'/o Profi atihon Pnt- 
“ the llemonatrant [Uishop Halil re- (•.nut f' The eliild d«)th notpuore ex- 

“ memher ! What if I put him in ndnd prc.sslv n tgure tlio visaj^o of liia father 
“ of ono more ? What if of one more “ than that hook nsomhlos the style of 

Q h) - 
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that the fourtli of Milton’s Aiiti-Ej)iscopal tracts, Tha Ecnson of 
Church Ooveniuicnf, published in Januaiy or February, 1 G41 -2, 
is not, like its i^rcdesessors, a mere arguincnt for the destruc- 
tion of Prelacy, but is an express dis(;ussion of tlie farther 
question of the form of Cliurch GoveriuruMit to be substituted 
for Pj-elacy. That pamphlet, as we saw, may 1)0 classed as, 
in the main, a Presbyterian })amphlet, as if Milton, when lie 
wrote it, were still in sympathy with his Smectymuuan 
friends and the Presbyterian party generally ; ])ut a certain 
vague melting towards rndependcncy may be disc.eriied in the 
language tlirougliout. It is the })arochia] consistory, rir court 
of eacli individual parochial congr(*gatioii, consisting of lla^ 
pastor, lay-elders, and deacons, acting for and evim in consul- 
tation with the entire body of the niiunbers, that Milton 
dwells on ; it is tin's that he thinks of and d(‘S('ribes as tla^ 
essimtial atom of tlie IVesbyteiy h(‘ contends for; and, though 
he does have in view the consociation oi* “ conglobing ” of I he, 
])arocliial or congregational Presbyteries ovia* a whole land 
by a gradation of larger consistories, or at least by occasional 
national assembli(‘,s, he is hazy in this j)art of the scheme, 
and still seems to l(‘ave to every congregation within itself 
the real power of Church censure. Tn this, as well as in his 
obvious indiffenuice in the same pamphlet to the alarms of 
his stricter contemporaries aliout Prownism, Anahajitism, and 
tlie increase of sects, one traces the ellVicts of liis recent 
readings of tracts from the Independmit side, though these 
had not wholly won him over. Nor is tlaue much diHerence, 
T tliink, between Milton’s mood so exj)r(\ssed and the mood of 
Lord Ih’ooke in his famous Discourse on Eidsropucif, or of 
Lord Saye and Sele in his Parliammitary speeclu's at the 
same date. The Separatists found far kindlier judges and 
interpreters in tliese Lords tlian among tlie Presbytmdans. 
In shoi-t, in ir)42, though l^resbyterianism in England was 
enormously in tlie ascendant, though an overwhelming 
majority of the Parliamentarians throughout the country, 
and of their exponents in Parliament, had made up their 


“ the llenionstr.'int in those idioms of ** llUnCs AiuUoff tf for Smec^ 

speech wherein he seems most to do- lyitinnus. 
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minds for the estiihlislimeiit of a rreshytQiian Church in Eng- 
land as near as might ])e to tlni Scottish p;ittern, thougli 
the citizens of London in the mass wc^re passionately l*r(‘.s- 
hyterian, and there were hut two or tliree out of all the 
120 parish-ministers of the city susp(‘cted of Independency, 
yet the existence of a certain amount of opinion in 
favour of Independency, and c.onse([ueiitly of a demand 
for some toleration for Independency in the system to 
he estahlished, was no longer duhious. From this year 
too we may reckon the permanent acce[)tance of the vanic 
Independency as designating the thliuj. The term had been 
in occaisional usi^ among the Independents themselves for 
thirty years, and indcHnl was a very natural growl li out of 
the ])hi‘asi‘s “mutual Independency of particular cliurches,” 
“ Ind(^|)im(hmcy of particular (*hurches on any superior or 
synodical authority,” which they had so often to muploy in 
(*x[)laining their system. Hence, in recent pamphlets on 
both sides, a tendency to concurrence in tins name, though 
Lrownism, S(‘])aratism, and the like, remained convenient 
synonyms for those* who wanted words of opprohrium. Now, 
h()W(;ver, ]ndej)endency became the generic name, or name 
in chi(*f, and there was some recognition of the shades and 
degree's of o|)iniou which that one name might include. 
Perhaps the most fre(iuent name for lla* middle or moderate 
kind of liidepeudency — and it was with this that the Pres- 
byterians foresaw their chief battle would be — was “the 
New England way.” For tlu‘re was now more and more 
a perc(^i)tion of tin*, ])ow(U* ])ossessed by Iml(i[)endency in 
Hie fact that it was the eslablish(*d Church polity alr(*ady ol 
an English population of 22,K(K) or 2)>,I*b() souls, with some 
seventy or eighty ministers among them, ot Camliridgc and 
O.xford training, across tlui Atlantic. lar oil as this j)o[)ii- 
latioii was, self- organized and sell-governed as it was, it was 
still a portion of the realm ot England. Nay, was it not 
clear that this ]>()puhition had not almegated its interest in 
the Church concerns of England, but was trying to act in 
these eoiieerns hy correspondence and through eniissaru's { 
This liad been visible since the arrival of ilessrs. leters 
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and Welde in the preceding year; but throughout 1G42 it 
became more and more apparent. The letter-writing and 
the coming and going between England and New England 
Avere brisk through all that year; and before the (md of it 
tlie New England Church liad spoken out her sentiments, 
in wliat might be called an authoritative manner, through 
the most eminent of all lier ministers, Air. John Cotton of 
Eoston. ''The True Con.^tUutiou of a l^urlieular Visible 
Church proved by Scripfurc” was the title of a treatise sent 
over by Cotton, and published with liis name in London, 
in 1642. It was mucli read, and it passed into a second 
edition, with a changed title, within a year; and C-ottoii 
became from that moment the exponent of moderate 
Inde])endency whom the rresbyterians felt themselves most 
bound to answer.^ 

An important change in the political system of the New 
Ihigland colonies was acconqdished in Alay 1645, only a 
week or two Ijefore the convention of the \Vestminst(‘r 
Assembly. 'This event, the news of which must have 
leached England just as the Assembly was beginning its 
work, does not seem to have excited much attimtion. Yet 
not oidy was it the tirst stej) towards the formation of the 
future Ke])ublic of the Unite<l States, hut even on the 
English Church questions which the Westminster Assembly 
had Ijeeii called to debate it was not to be without some 
imiiKHliate bearing. 

The sudden 8toppag(i of tlui ininiigration from England, and 
tlie (‘oinmencement even of a return-Avave, had strengtluuied 
in the Ncav Englamha-s the sense that they Avere in fact a 
(listhict commonwealth, depending on themselves for tlaar 
future, and hound to look after that future by Avisc? ])ro- 
visions. 4hey wen^ imne dispersed along the coast-line than 
they had originally intended ; they had had troublesome Avars 


^ 1 1 fin) Ml ry's Meniori.i Is, 1 1 . 1 1 7 — 1 fiO. 
Flctclicr (I list, of )ii(lc[;(;n(loiH'y, III. 
o4) tiritls tiio lirst distinct nso of tho 
ioi in I iiUt‘ jx H’h n( in its ccclesuistical 
sense in a trnct of Henry Jacolr, jsilr- 
lislictl in 0)12 ; l)ut it sticins to ino 
likely Unit a search the writings 


of Uo)»inson and th(3 other early Anf^lo’ 
Dutcli Independents would detect 
earlier, or uonternjrorfiry, instfincos. 
Hanhury(ll. 411) shows that the njirno 
1 nihpi‘nUt xr.tj had cul’tiiinly not bccoino 
general in h>4(). 
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with the Imlians, and they were sure to have more of the 
same ; there were French settlenients to the north-east of 
them, and J3utch and Swedish to the south-west, with some 
of which, or with all together, there might be complications. 
England was distant and engrossed in her own civil strih^: 
what security was there unless in some ])olitical union (d‘ all 
the parts of New England among themselves ? Hence, after 
much negotiation, a formal agreement at lloston (May 19, 
1C)4;3) in a body of Articles, establishing a Confederacy op 
THE Four Colonies op I^lymouth, AIassacuiusetts, Con- 
necticut, AND New Haven, under the name of The rxiTEo 
(yOLONlEs OP New KN(iLAND, and settling the Constitution of 
that Confedemey. Its excicutive for all the ])urposes of tlie. 
confederacy, sis distinct from the independent governments 
of the colonics severally, was to consist of a Court of eight 
Commissioners, two from each colony and duly (pialiti(‘d by 
churcli-mcmbersliip in that colony. This Court, with om^ ot‘ 
its own body elected by itself as Tresident, was to meet oneo 
a year, or oftener, as might he required, in some [)rinei])al 
town of the colonies in succession, hut with a preferenee 
of fre([Uemy to Foston. The lirst Coinmissioiu'rs, elected 
in were Kdward Winslow and William Collier for 

rhjniouth, John Winlhro]) and Thomas Cudhy for J/essvr- 
c/n(sdls, Ceorge Fenwick and Kdward Hopkins tor Ce/?- 
lu'dlvut, and Theophilus Eaton and dhomas Civgson for 
Non ITavdi ; and, by their election, Winthrop was called 
to the first rresidencyd 

Of course, this hold union of the (’oloni(‘S among them- 
selves was liable to be questioneil by the Crown and Failia- 
nieiit of England ; and, to just dy and e\])lain it, tluue li.ul 
to be a new des])atcli of aceredihul agi'iits to 1 oiidon. Not 
as one of these, but on an errand of his own, camiKM-ti vl 
with theirs and yet a little in conllict with it at iirst, there 
came over one more American, whose return, though it was 
to be but for a temporary visit, deserves particular notice. 

The reader remembers onr distinction between the Four 
Colonies and certain outlying riantations on their borders. 

1 ralfrey, I. 6-3 634, :\nd II. Appeiulix. 
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Well, of tliose outlying Plantations only one patch came 
within the new Confederacy— that patch of the present New 
Hampshire where there were the rising towns of ExfUi\ 
Dover, &c. Tlie inhahitaiits of those settlements liad re- 
cently attached theiiivselves to Massachusetts, and came 
into the Confederacy as part of tliat colony. Put there 
remained positively excluded from the Confederacy the 
Plantations farther to the north-east, in what is now 
the State of Maine, and also the Plantations south-west of 
Massacliusetts and Plymouth, in the Narragansct P)ay country, 
interposed between these colonies and Connecticut and New 
Haven. Their exclusion was deliberate. The confederate 
New Englanders looked askance upon these Plantations, as 
running a ditferent course from tliemselves both in their 
ministry and civil administration,” and hoped either to tame 
them into conformity by refusing to traillc with them, or to 
bring them into submission by actual force. The complaint 
against the .Maine peo})lc was partly that there was a Poyalist 
and Prelatic leaven among them, and partly that they had 
given refuge to hei’etieal 8ej)aratists like Wheelwright and 
Jfanserd Kiajllys. The complaint against the Narragansct May 
j)eople was even more indignant. There, in Poiisnunf/h and 
Xetrport, th(i two towns of A<juetnet or Ithode Island, were 
tlie wrecks of the dis]H*rsed Antinomians or Hiitchinsonians 
of Moston, increased by other restless recruits, and struggling 
hard with their own dissensions. There, at the head of the 
May, close to this two-towned chaos of Mhode Island, which 
he had liimself induced thither, but with his own little chaos 
«)f Provhhnce imnaidiulely around him, was the arch-indi- 
vidualist, Roger Willianis. Ife was the most loveable of men, 
certainly; he and tlie good and orderly AVinthrop of Massa- 
cliusetts could not but like each other, and kejit up a friendly 
correspondein;(i, (hispibi their diffennioes ; and he had been of 
excellent service to the colonies, hard as had been their treat- 
ment of him, by his generous and laborious negotiations for 
them, more than once, with his jiets, the Indians. Still what 
an ex[)eriment he was bent on — that of the organi/atioii of a 
community on the unheard-of principle of absolute religious 
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lil)cvty combined with perfect civil democracy ! Organize ! 
Williams and organization were a contradiction in terms 1 
What had he had a1)oiit him in I’rovidence but turmoil from 
the first — a turmoil lately ([uite maddening, even to Williams 
himself, from the vagaries of a certain Samuel Oorton ? This 
(lorton, originally a clothier or tailor in London, then one of tlie 
Boston Antinomians, then a trouble in New Idymouth till they 
banished him, then a torture even to the llhode islanders till 
they pu])licly whipped him, had at length hung himself upon 
l*rovidence and the neck of Koger Williams. It was a sore 
trial for that arch-liberttirian. “ Master tlorton, having foully 
abused high and low at Aquetnet,” wrote Williams to Win- 
throp, Miir. 8, l()41-2,“is now bewitching and bemadding poor 
rrovidence.” Scniic of the I’rovidence peo[)Ie even appealed to 
^lassachusetts, desiring to be taken into the protection of that 
colony, so as to he under some sort of effective government, 
and delivered from Williams and his ])rinciple of Liberty. 
]\lassachusetts liked the proposal, and began to stir in it. But 
Williams had faith in his principle; a sullicient number both 
of the Ih’ovichnice people and of the Uhodc Islanders had 
faith ill it; and in IbL) it was resolved to send over Williams 
himself to Kngland, to ri'present their case to the King and 
Parliament, and endeavour to procure a charter uniting all the 
Narragaiiset Bay settlements into an independent colony. As 
AVilliains could not safely embark from a New England port, 
he went to wait for a shi|) in the Dutch possessions, south- 
west from New Haven. Here he found ilrs. Hutchinson and 
her family, who had just migrated from Bhodc Lsland for 
more freedom or better living among the Dutch. Here also 
he was of use to the Dutch as a peacemaker between them 
and the Indian tribes of their neighbourhood. At length, in 
June 1()4)), he sailed from New Amsterdam, now New York, in 
a Dutch ship, bound for England. It is a pity he could not 
have taken jaior Mrs. Hutchinson and her family with him ! 
In the voyage he amused himselt with writing a ''Keif to the 
Language of Auicvica^ or an Help to the Language of the 
in that giarl of America called Keiv England^ together 
with brief obsermtioufi of the Customs^ MannerSy and Mo ml ups 
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of iht Natives"' Wlien he reached England, they were lament- 
ing the deatli of Hampden. Vane, however, was Williams's 
chief pei-soiial friend in England, the man to whom he and 
his constituents looked for most aid in the business that luid 
brought 1dm over. He remained in England about a year, or 
till Sept. 1644, and during much of that time lie was Vane’s 
guest. ^ 

FRESBYTEHIANISM AND TNDEVENDENCY IN JULY 1643 : THEIU 
riiOSFECTS JN THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 

I regard the arriv^al of Jioger Williams in r>oii(lon aliout 
Midsummer 1643 as the importation into England of the 
very (quintessence or last distillation of that notion of (Inirch 
Indejiendency which England had originated, but Holland 
and America had w'orked out. Our history of Independency 
in all its forms, on to this (quintcss(*nee or last distillation of 
it in the mind of a fervid Widsh Xew-Englander, who might 
now be seen, alone or in young Vane’s company, hanging 
about tlie lobbies of tlie Houses of Pailiament and the AV(‘st- 
minstcr Assembly, has not been witliout preconceived and 
deliberate purpose. For, in most of our (existing studies and 
accounts of England’s great Jhn’olution in tlie middle of the 
seventeenth century, I know not a lilunder more fatal, moie 
full of causes of inisapquidiension and unfair judgment, than 
tliat which consists in treating Independency as a sudden 
new phenomenon of 1643, or thereabouts, when tlie West- 
minster Assembly met. Not so, as we have seen. For sixty 
years before 1613 Independency had been a traditional form 
of Anti-Pridacy in the English popular mind, competing with 
the somewhat older Anti-Prelatic theory of rresbyteriani.sm, 
and, though not poss(3ssing the same resjieetability of num- 
b(irs and of social weight, yet lodged inexq)Ugiiab]y in native 
(hqiths, and intense with memories of pain and wrong. It 
did happen, in 1643, when Prelacy was removed from the 

* Palfrey, I. 006-9, aiul T I. 116 — 123; tho Han.scnl Knollys »Sociotv’s reprint 
(laiijinoll’s Life of Roger Williams, pp. of tho lilood^ Ttiteul of PerseciUion 
U).^ 119; and Memoir of Williams by (1S4S). 

Edward Bean Underhill, prefixed to 
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nation, and tlie rjuostioii was wliat was to be substituted, that 
tliis native tvjidition of liidependene.y found itself dashed 
a-| 4 ainst the other tradition of Presbyterianism, in sikjIi con- 
ditions that Tndepeiuhuicy seemed the ])reteiider and upstart, 
wliile Presbyterianism seemed tlie rightful heir. This arose 
partly from the fact that Prt‘shyterianism had mass and 
respectability in lier favour, was jit lioine on the spot, and 
had her titles ready, wh(U‘eas Iiuh^pendeiiey had been a 
wanderer on the (Jonlinent and in the Colonies, had con- 
tracted an nn(M)uth and sunburnt look, had been ])reeeded 
nipoi’ts of Ijcr ])ehaviour in foreign parts, had 
cliangiMl her name several tinuis, and was not at once ])re- 
])arcMl with lier ])(^.digr(‘e and vouchers. Partly, howevcu', it 
arose from the oiiini[)()tence at that moment of Scottish 
example and advice in England. Anyhow, for the moment, 
lnde})endeiu?y was at a disadvantage. She seemed even to 
doubt her chance of olitaining a hearing. Nevertheless, she 
was to be luNinl, and fully, in the course of time. Not a 
form ot‘ IndejKUidency, not a variety in her develo])ment 
that has been d(‘scribed in the preceding narrative, from 
Prown’s original English Separatism, on through Kobiiison’s 
Congr(‘gationalism or S(‘mi-S(‘paratism antagonizing Smyth’s 
extreme Se])aratism and Se-Paptisni in Holland, and so to 
the consolidated Pobin.sonian Indepmidency of the New 
Enghiiul Church, with its out jets in Mrs. Hutchinsoivs Anti- 
nomianisin and Poger Williams’s absolute Individualism, but 
were to have their appearances or equivalents in the coming 
controversy in England, and to play into the current of 
English life. 

The medium through which this Jiidependency, and what- 
ever it involved, had to as.sert thems(‘lves and press for a 
hearing was, lii’st of all, the Westminster Assembly. An 
important in([uiry therefore is, How did the Assembly, in 
resi)ect of its const itution at the time of its first meeting, 
stand related beforehand to the controversy between Pres- 
byterianism and liuh’pendency ? 

Inasmuch as the Assembly was a creation of th(3 Parlia- 
ment at a time when the nation was divided between Parlia- 
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ment and tlic it could not possibly be paii-Aii<^licaii. 

It could not be a representation of all the varieties of cede- 
siiistical opinion existing in England, but only of snch as 
would consent for the time to obey the Parliamentary sum- 
mons, and show themselves within the Parliamentary (|uarters. 
Within this limit, however, there was an effort on tlie 
part of Parliament, in its first convention of the Assembly, 
to make it rather composite. Of the 119 Divines originally 
summoned to the Assembly, about a dozen at least, with 
Usher and two English Pishops at their head, were “ men of 
Episcopal persuasion,’" lavoiu'ers of Pj‘elacy and a Liturgy. 
By tlie refusal, however, of most of these to appiiar in the 
Assemldy at all, and the droj)ping off at once of tlu*- two or 
three who did appear, tlie Assembly fi-oin the outset was 
aide to stand on wliat was, after all, the ivmI {u ineipU; and 
intention of its constitution, its very rftison (Vrlrv, It pre- 
sented itself as an avowedly Anti-Prclatic Council, in which 
the extinction of Prelacy was a unanimous foregone conclu- 
sion, and whose discussions Avere to start from tliat ])oint. 
Well then, when the few Prelatists had droj)ped off, and tlie 
Assembly had assumed its jiroper Anti-Prelatic cliaracliu;, liow 
did it stand in respect of the two forms of Anti-Lrelacy that 
were competing for the successioiD — 1. Tiik PiiKsnYTKuiANs 
IN THE Assemuly. Tliese were overwh(*lmingly in the 
majority. It might be unfair to say that the Avssembly 
was parked witli Lresby terians ; for [)erhaps the rarliament 
did not intend any such jiacking, but had really made the 
most suitable selection in its power from the most poimlar 
Puritan divines it could liear of all over England, at tlie rate 
of two from each county. Tin* phrase, liowevcr, suggests tlie 
reality; for tlie most eminent Puritan divines at hand, within 
liail of the Parliament, were of that moderate Nonconformist 
stamp wliich had managed with more or less dilliculty to 
subsist in England through Dxud’s rule ; i.c. they were 
Presbyterians, as distinct from Separatists. If D)5 Divines 
remained nominally on the lists of the Assembly after the 
few Prelatists had withdrawn, then TOO of these were Presby- 
terians. Dr. Twisse, the Prolocutor of the Assembly, was a 
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Presbyterian ; the five Smectyinniians (Marshall, Calaniy, 
Young, Newcomen, and Spurstow) were all in the Assembly ; 
and among the other most active Presbyterians in it were 
Arrowsmith, Purges, Caryl, Cheynel, C!onant, Gataker, 
Gouge, Harris, ITerle, Hill, Hodges, Palmer, Heynolds, Sedg- 
wick, Staunton, Tuokney, Vines, White, and Whitaker. 

11. Tndependionts in the Assembly. There had been a 
private effort to secure some elhcient representation of 
Independency in the Assembly thus dense with Presby- 
terians. In September 1642, a letter, signed by five T*eers 
and thirty-four other persons (among whom were Gliver 
Cromwell, Arthur Haselrig, and Natlianiel Fiennes), had 
been siuit to New England, earnestly requesting tliat Mr. 
Cotton of Poston, ]\Ir. Hooker of Hartford, and IMr. Daven- 
port of New Haven, would come over to nssisl in the 
s(ittling and conqiosing the affairs of tin* Cliurch.” Daven- 
])ort would havi‘ gone, but couhl not obtain leave from his 
congregation ; Hooker “liked not tlic business, nor thouglit 
it any siithcient eidl for them to go three thousand miles ” ; 
(.\)tton would not go alone. Wlitm, therefon^ the West- 
minster Assembly was constituted, all that could be managed 
])y those in Parliainent who were interested was to procure 
the return to the. Assembly of the five English (k)ngrega- 
tionalist ministers who had r(‘cently returiu'd from Holland : 
viz. Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, William Pridge, Jeremiah 
Piirroughs, and vSidrach Simpson. These five, the most mild 
and moderate of all to whom the name of “Independent” 
could be applied, the least removed fVom the Presbyterians, 
w('re file sole wedge of Independency among the divin(\s 
of the Assembly at its outset. Their views were favoured, 
however, by some of the lay-members, including Viscount 
Saye and Sele and Sir Hairy Vane.^ 

One observation more on the composition of the Assembly. 
A few of the members, whetlier Presbyterian or Independent 
in the main matter, came to be distinguished by a collective 
name, indicating that th(»,y wore their colours, whether of 

* Fuller’s Church Hist. HI. Iia-T, passim ; Biiillie, IT. 110; Neal’s l\iri- 
and 401 5 ; Lij^htfoot’s and Gillcsmo’s tans, HI. 130 135, and 258 d svq. ; 
Note.s of the Wc.stininstcr Atseiubly, ralfroy’s New England, I. 581-2. 
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Presbyterianism or of Independency, with a difference from 
the rest. They were ealled The Erastians, from a notion 
tliat they held views of the relations between Church and 
State like those which had been propoumled by the Swiss- 
German theologian and physician Erastus (1524 — 1583), and 
maintained, after him, by some of the more eminent of the 
English Iteforrners. The essence of Erastianism, or what liad 
come to be called Erastianism, was that all power of discipline, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil* belongs ultimately to tlie State, the 
Church not being independent of the State by Divine constitu- 
tion as an impcriuni in imperio, but being only the ecclesiastical 
de])artment of the State's service, or the State itself acting 
ecclesiastically, lienee the office of pastor or minister in a 
congi’cgation u'as not to l)e regardcul as (essentially coercive 
or judicial, but only as instructive or persuasivt^ like that of 
a professiw among his ]>upils, and the right of excommunica- 
tion, suspimsion from church-membership, or other so-calliMl 
spiritual penalty, did not bedong to the Church in hers(*lf, 
but oidy by deputation from the Static, and subject to revision 
by the State. One can see how any one in the Westminster 
Assembly holding su(3h views, or any modification of them, 
would inevitably, whether a Presbyterian or an Independent 
in the main, be led into ecoentric positions. Accordingly the 
little band of Erastians in the Assembly are seen zig-zagging 
across the line of main division and causing complications of 
tlic main cemtrovewsy. Among the divines of the Assembly 
there seem to ha\ e been but two avowed Eaastians : viz. Dr. 
Li<ditfoot and Mr. Cohnnan, both of tlnun Pabbinists and 
Orientalists, and both belonging on the whole to the Ihosby- 
terian majority; luit Erastianism had its adhei’onts among 
the lay-members, and (3spe(;ially among the lawyers. Bulstrode 
Whitlocke and Olivm^ St. John were of the number, but 
Selden was the (diief. The position of this gniat scholar and 
wit in th(* Assembly was, indiRid, altog(*ther ])eculiar. For 
a long wliile he took a (hdight in attending tljc mec'tings of 
the Ass(imbly, and joining in the deliatcs, but mainly for 
the purpose of seeing fair play, or ratlun* of i)erpt(‘-xing the 
divines equally all round by his subtlety and learning. 
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** Sometimes, when they had cited a text of Scrijjture to 
prove their assertion,’* says his friend and fellow-member, 
Wliitlockc, 'Mie would tell them, 'Perhaps in yo\ir little 
" pocket Pihles with gilt leaves ’ (which they would often 
"pull out and read) 'the translation maybe thus, but the 
" Greek or tlic Hebrew signifies tluis and thus ; ’ and so would 
" totally rout them.” There may be a little mischief in this 
memorandum of Whitlockc, for there were good Hellenists 
and Hebraists in the Assembly besides Selden ; but it is in 
the main accurate. Fuller’s account is to the same eflect. 
Among the diflficnlties of the Assembly he specially mentions 
what was complained of in Selden ; to wit, "tbat, advantaged 
" by Ids skill in antiquity, common law, and the Oriental 
" tongues, he employed them rather to pose than profit, 
"perplex than inform, the members thereof.” And Fuller, 
as usual, shows that he understood the man. “This great 
" scholar,” he adds, " not overloving of any clergynKui, and 
"least of those, delighted himself in raising of scruples 
" for the vexing of others ; and some stick not to say 
" that those who will not feed on the flesh of God’s 

" Word cast most bones to others, to break their teeth 
" therewith.” This is slyly expressed, but it depicts Selden 
to the life. It was not because he was fond of the soft 

or nutritive i>a,rts of Scripture himself that he called 

the attention of others chiefly to the hard parts or bones. 

He was at heart a kind of Latitudinarian or Free-thinker. 
Above all, he was a clergy-hater. " The clergy and the 
" laity together,” he said in one of his morsels of table-talk, 
" are neveu likely to do well. It is as if a man were to 
" nijike an excellent feast, and should have his apothecary 
" and his ])hysician to come to his kitchen : the cooks, if 
" they were let alone, would make excellent meat ; but then 
"comes the apothecary, and he puts rhubarb into one sauce, 
''and agaric into another. Chain up the clergy on both 
" sides.” Here was Selden’s cliief principle of Church 
polity, which he had held while Laud ruled, and which he 
held now in a changed world. It was more than Erastianism ; 
but he was long-headed enough to pass for the nonce as 
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only the chief of the Emstians.- They were hut a small 

hand in the Assembly numerically, hut were not to he un- 
important. Kot themselves helieving (at least, the law- 
yers and laymen among them) in any ahsolute or jure 
divino form of Church government, settled once for all hy 
Scripture, hut thinking that the form might vary with time 
and political circumstances, they could see a clear duty in 
the Assembly reserved for them collectively. They might 
have their predilections individually for some one form of 
Church government ; and the predilection of nearly all of 
them, T think, was for some kind of Preshyterianism, 
though among others there was a leaning to IndepemUaicy, 
or even a lingering kindness for Episcopacy. Their best 
plan, however, was not to put forward their own views 
positively, hut to listen to the schemes of those who 
believed that there was a jure divino form of Church rule, 
weigh the several schemes thus tendered, criticise them 
here and there, and in the end vote for those portions of 
the scheme of their predilection which they were convinced 
would do, and those modifications of other portions which 
had been proved to he reasonable. In the prosecution of 
this policy the Erastians of the As.semhly were, in more 
than one juncture, to be brought into co-operation with 
the Independents.^ 

1 Whitlocko’s Memorials, I. 208-9; ami Gille.spio’s Notes of tho AKsoml>ly ; 
Fuller’s Church Hist. III. 408; Neal’s Baillio, II. 129 and 198. 

Puritan.s, III. 56 and 110; Lightfoot’s 
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